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TUESDAY,  MARCH  15,  1966 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington,  I),G* 

The  committee  met  at  10  rum.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2123,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  we  will  commence  hearings  on  a  subject  that  has  long  needed 
more  attention,  more  work,  and  more  intelligent  investment*  That 
subject  is  the  traffic  safety  problem  of  the  United  States, 

Almost  half  of  the  Americans  who  died  in  accidents  last  year  last 
their  lives  through  the  use,  or  the  misuse,  of  motor  vehicles;  49,000 
lives  were  lost  by  reason  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  out  of  a  total 
of  105,000  in  all  forms  of  accidents. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  air  safety.  We  recently  held  some 
sessions  concerning  a  series  of  Boeing  727  accidents.  Air  safety  re¬ 
ceives  a  tremendous  amount  of  effort  and  attention*  Motor  vehicle 
safety  should  receive  no  less. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  how  much  interest  has  been  generated  on 
this  subject  of  traffic  safety  in  recent  months.  The  President  laid 
great  stress  on  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  far-reaching  action,  and 
at  the  administration’s  request,  I  introduced  a  bill  entitled  £iThe 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966”  H.R.  13228.  It  is  expected  that  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Connor  will  appear  later  this  week  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  this  extensive  proposal,  the  committee  has  before 
it  legislation  introduced  by  our  colleague  from  Georgia,  Congress¬ 
man  Macbay,  which  would  establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency,  Twenty-five  other  Congressmen,  including  Mr.  Moss  and 
Mr.  Farnsley,  members  of  this  committee,  have  filed  companion  bills 
in  support  of  the  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  proposal. 

Then  we  have  a  group  of  bills  providing  for  safety  devices  on 
motor  vehicles,  certificates  of  fitness  for  motor  vehicles,  and  similar 
proposals  which  are  aimed  primarily  at  the  automobile  or  motor 
vehicle  part  of  the  problem . 

We  also  have  a  group  of  bills  proposing  standards  and  enforce¬ 
ment  procedures  which  would  control  the  quality  and  identify  the 
caliber  of  automobile  tires. 

So  yon  can  see  that  this  will  be  a  full-scale  hearing.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  committee  to  make  a  thorough  record  so  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  achieve  the  most  desirable  solution  to  this  most  serious 
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problem.  Without  objection  the  bills,  together  with  a  brief  identi¬ 
fication  of  them,  will  be  included  in  the  record, 

(The  bills  referred  to,  and  agency  reports  thereon,  follow:) 

Description  of  Traffic,  Vehicle,  and  Tire  Safety  Bills 

These  bills  fall  generally  into  four  categories:  1)  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of 
1906;  2)  bills  to  create  a  "national  traffic  safety  agency”;  3)  bills  concerned 
with  safety  devices,  vehicle  performance  standards,  and  prototype  cars;  and 
4)  safety  standards  for  vehicle  tires, 

X,  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OF  3  06  6 

HR,  13228 — Staggers,  W,  Va. 

H.R.  13348 — Frledel,  Md. 

H,R.  14701— Murphy*  N.Y. 

H.R.  14806 — Schmidhauser,  Iowa  (uses  short  title  of  “Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966”,  otherwise  comparable) 

[H.R.  13228,  89  th  Coag..  2d  efkr.] 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety  program  and  establishment  of  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the 
deaths.  Injuries,  and  property  damage  which  occur  la  such  accidents 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  1966”, 

Sec,  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage  resulting  from 
traffic  accidents.  To  this  end,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  have  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  interstate  commerce ;  to  undertake  and  support  necessary  safety  research 
and  development;  and  to  encourage  and  provide  tin  and  al  assistance  in  develop¬ 
ing  State  traffic  safety  programs  under  effective  standards  for  drivers,  motor 
vehicles,  postaccideut  care  and  the  traffic  environment,  including  highways. 

TITLE  I— MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec.  101.  As  used  In  this  title — 

l  a )  "Motor  vehicle  safety”  means  the  performance  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  in  such  a  manner  that  the  public  is  protected  against  unreason¬ 
able  risk  of  accidents  occurring  as  a  result  of  the  design  of  motor  vehicles  and 
is  also  protected  against  unreasonable  risk  of  death,  injury  or  property  damage 
in  t  he  event  accidents  do  occur.  ' 

ib>  "Motor  vehicle  safety  standard”  means  a  minimum  standard  for  motor 
vehicle  performance,  or  motor  vehicle  etjuipment  performance,  which  is  practica¬ 
ble.  which  meets  the  need  for  motor  vehicle  safety  and  which  provides  objective 
criteria  on  which  the  public  may  rely  in  assuring  motor  vehicle  safety. 

<e)  "Motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle  driven  or  drawn,  by  mechanical  or 
other  power,  primarily  for  use  on  the  public  roads,  streets  and  highways,  other 
than  fl)  a  vehicle  subject  to  safety  regulations  under  part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  ns  amended  (chapter  8,  title  49  of  the  United  States  Code),  or 
under  the  Transportation  of  Explosives  Act  as  amended  (sections  831-835  of 
chapter  39,  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code),  and  (2)  a  vehicle  or  car  operated 
exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 

Mil  "Motor  vehicle  equipment"  means  any  system,  part  or  component  of  a 
motor  vehicle  as  originally  manufactured  or  any  similar  part  or  component  nianu- 
nitrnirea  or  sold  for  replacement  or  improvement  of  such  system,  part  or  com¬ 
ponent  oi*  ns  an  accessory  or  addition  to  the  motor  vehicle, 

(e)  "State”  means  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
Sta  tes. 

If)  "Interstate  commerce”  means  commerce  between  any  place  in  a  State  and 
any  place  in  another  State*  or  between  places  in  the  same  State  through  another 
State. 

fg )  “Secretary”  means  Secreta ry  of  Transportation. 
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FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Sec*  102*  la)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time,  review  existing  public 
and  private  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and  the  degree  of  effective  compliance 
existing  with  respect  to  such  standards,  if*  at  any  time  after  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  he  determines  that  there*  is  a  need  for  a 
new  or  revised  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  and  that — 

(11  no  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  exists  ; 

(2)  any  existing  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  is  inadequate  to  protect 
the  public  against  unreasonable  risk  of  accidents  or  of  death*  injury*  or 
property  damage  resulting  therefrom*  as  defined  in  section  lGl(a  J  ; 

(3)  any  existing  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  is  not  based  upon  ail 
measurements  of  performance  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  motor  vehicle 
safety  *  or 

(4  }  the  degree  of  effective  compliance  with  respect  to  any  existing  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  is  insufficient  to  achieve  adequate  motor  vehicle 
safety;  then  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  and  issue  by  order, 
in  accordance  with  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act*  appro¬ 
priate  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment, 

(b)  A  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  issued  by  order  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  become  effective  on  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  that 
order,  which  shad  be  no  sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  nor  later  than 
two  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  standard  is  issued*  No  State  or  local 
government  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  shall  establish  a  safety  standard  for  a 
motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  in  interstate  commerce  if  a 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  issued  in  conformance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  that  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment;  and  any  such  law*  regulation*  or  ordinance  purporting  to  establish 
such  safety  standards  and  providing  a  penalty  or  punishment  for  an  act  of 
noncomplianee  therewith  shall  be  null*  void,  and  of  no  effect.  However,  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  State  or  local  government  or  the  Federal 
Government  from  establishing  requirements  more  stringent  than  n  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  its  own  procurement* 

(e)  The  Secretary,  from  time  to  time,  and  subject  to  section  4  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Procedure  Act,  may  by  order  amend  or  withdraw  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  issued  under  this  section.  Amendments  or  withdrawals  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  that  order,  which  shall  bo 
no  sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  nor  later  than  one  year  from  the 
date  on  which  the  amendment  or  withdrawal  is  issued,  unless  the  Secretary 
finds*  publishing  his  reasons  therefor*  that  an  earlier  or  later  date  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  ORDERS 

Sec,  103,  (a)(1)  In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  as  to  the  validity  of  any 
order  under  section  102*  any  person  who  will  be  adversely  affected  by  such  order 
when  it  is  effective  may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  forty -fifth  day  after  such  order 
is  issued  file  n  petition  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  for  a  judicial 
review  of  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  designated  by  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  which  the  Secretary  based  his  order*  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi¬ 
dence*  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such 
evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order  such  addU 
tionel  evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing*  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper*  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  so  taken*  and  be  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  his 
recommendation,  if  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  original 
order,  w  ith  the  return  of  such  additional  evidence* 
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*  Ef111  tlie  IJ^  *Iie  Petition  referred  to  in  paragraph  (I)  of  this  sub* 

section  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  order,  or  to  Set  It  affide 
f"  ?'h°j,e  °JL  *?  Pf,rt'  temporarily  or  permanently.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary 
a  *55,  *¥*1'  lf  sllpilor’e<1  b)’  substantial  evidence.  Shall  be  conclusive, 

^-^«^»wasr  - 

(5)  Any  action  instituted  under  this  subsection  shall  survive  notwithstanding 
snrtioace6  “  th*  perwro  occnpying  the  offl<‘e  oC  Secretary  or  any  vacancy  in 

The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall  he  in  addition  to  and 
not  in  substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law 

k°P/  °f  the  transcript  of  the  record  and  proceedings  under 
etCt  °ni  Slia  1  be  f,irnished  hy  the  Secretary  to  any  interested  party  at  his 
2^’  and  payment  of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be  admissible  in  anv  criminal 
hhel  for  condenmation,  exclusive  of  imports,  or  other  proceeding  arising  under  or 
in  respect  to  this  title,  irrespective  of  whether  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
order  have  previously  been  instituted  or  become  dual  under  subsection  (a) 

RESEARCH.  TESTING,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec,  104  The  Secretary,  iti  cooperation  with  other  departments  and  agencies 
f*tlon  is  author  it  zed  to  undertake  appropriate  research, 
testing,  and  development  for  motor  vehicle  safety  and  motor  vehicle  safety  stand¬ 
ards  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  tins  title  and,  in  exercising  this  authority 
may  perform  the  following  functions : 

l  a  )  gathering  or  collecting  existing  data  from  any  source  for  the  purpose 
fir  determining  the  relation  ship  between  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  performance  characteristics  and  it)  accidents  involving  motor 
vehicles  and  <2}  the  occurrence  of  death,  personal  injury  nr  propertv  dam¬ 
age  resulting  from  such  accidents: 

i b)  contracting  for  the  fabrication  of  or  directly  purchasing,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment  for  research  and  testing  purposes,  and  the  testing  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title  even 
though  such  tests  may  damage  or  destroy  the  vehicles  or  equipment  being 
tested : 

(e)  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
nient  tested  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  and  reimbursing  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  or  disposal  into  Hie  appro¬ 
priation  or  fund  current  and  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  rhis 
title:  Provided,  That  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  which 
have  been  rendered  irreparably  unsafe  for  use  on  the  highways,  by  testing 
pursuant  to  subsection  fb),  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of  in  a  manner  insur¬ 
ing  that  they  shall  not  Tie  used  on  the  high  wavs  or  on  vehicles  for  use  on  the 
highways : 

fd)  performing  or  having  performed  all  research,  development  and  in¬ 
formation  gathering  and  disseminating  activities  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  motor  vehicle  safety  and  motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  and  purchas¬ 
ing  or  acquiring  equipment  and  facilities  related  thereto,  or  fabricating 
needed  motor  vehicle  equipment  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Including — 

H  )  relating  motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  performance 
characteristics  to  motor  vehicle  safety : 

(2)  determining  the  effects  of  wear  and  use  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  equipment  upon  motor  vehicle  safety ; 

13)  evaluating  and  developing  methods  and  equipment  for  testing, 
inspecting  and  determining  safety  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
equipment ; 

14}  evaluating  and  developing  methods  and  equipment  for  determin¬ 
ing  adequacy  of  motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  and  compliance  of 
motor  vehicles  with  motor  vehicle  safety  standards ;  and 

(5)  developing  appropriate  motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 

fe)  awarding  grants  to  State  or  interstate  agencies  and  nonprofit  institu¬ 
tions  for  performance  of  activities  authorized  in  this  section. 
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COOPERATIOX 


Sec.  10.1.  In  addition  to  sueii  advisory  authority  as  the  Secretary  otherwise 
may  exercise,  he  is  authorized  to  advise,  assist,  cooperate  with,  or  outer  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  and  receive  and  expend  funds  made  available  there- 
un<  t-r  bj^ Federal  agencies,  State  or  other  public  agencies,  businesses,  universities 
or  other  institutions  in  the  planning  or  development  of  ; 
ta )  motor  vehicle  safety  standards ; 

i  b)  method  for  inspecting  or  testing  under  motor  vehicle  safetv  standards : 
(c)  motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  test  methods  and  test 
equipment. 

TRAINING 


Sec.  10a  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  train,  or  establish  training  pro¬ 
grams  for,  personnel  of  Federal  agencies,  State  or  other  public  agencies  or 
institutions,  private  firms  and  private  Institutions  by  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  such  agencies,  firms  or  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  motor 
vehicle  safety  as  provided  in  this  title.  He  may  receive  and  expend  funds  made 
u\ a  liable  under  a  cooperative  agreement  or  utilise  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  furnished  thereunder  for  training  purposes.  Such  training 
may  include :  * 


(1)  interpreting  and  applying  motor  vehicle  safety  standards: 

( 2 )  u  si  ng  test  m e  Eli  ods  an  d  test  eq  u ipm  en t ; 

(3)  testing  and  inspecting  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment 
to  determine  motor  vehicle  safety ;  or 

(4)  such  other  training  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title, 

fb)  The  Secretary  may  purchase,  use  and  dispose  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  for  use,  other  than  for  purposes  of  transportation,  in  the 
training  authorized  by  subsection  (a),  under  the  same  authority,  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions,  as  provided  in  section  104, 


PltOHlRITEB  ACTS 

Sec,  107,  fa)  No  person  shall — 

(1)  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  introduce  or  deliver  for 
introduction  in  interstate  commerce,  or  import  into  the  United  States,  any 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  manufactured  on  or  after 
the  date  any  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  takes  effect 
under  this  title  unless  it  is  in  conformity  with  such  standard  as  prescribed 
or  amended  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  102  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  tit  is  section ;  or 

(2)  fail  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of  records,  or  fail  to  make  report* 
or  provide  information,  as  required  under  section  111(h). 

(b)  (1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer 
for  sale,  or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  introduction  in  interstate  commerce 
of  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  after  the  first  purchase  of  it 
in  good  faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale, 

(2)  A  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  offered  for  importa¬ 
tion  m  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  fa)  shall  be  refused  admission 
Into  the  United  States  under  joint  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary;  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Seer  entry  may,  by  such  regulations,  provide  for  authorizing  the  importation  of 
such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  into  the  United  States 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  the  furnishing  of  a  bond)  as  may 
appear  to  them  appropriate  to  insure  that  any  such  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  will  be  brought  into  conformity  with  any  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  prescribed  under  this  title,  or  will  be 
exported  or  abandoned  to  the  United  States, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by  joint  regulations 
permit  the  temporary  Importation  of  any  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  after  the  first  purchase  of  it  in  good  faith  for  purposes  other  than 
resale,  notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

[4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  Intended  solely  for  export,  and  so 
labeled  or  tagged  on  the  vehicle  or  Item  itself  and  on  the  outside  of  the  container 
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CIVIL  PENALTY 

Sec.  108,  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  section  107,  or  any  regulation 
issued  thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation.  Such  violation  of  a  provision  of  section  107.  or  regulations 
issued  thereunder,  shall  constitute  a  separate  violation  with  respect  to  each 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  or  with  respect  to  each  failure 
or  refusal  to  allow  or  perform  an  act  required  thereby, 

tb)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary,  The 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in 
comprise,  may  be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged, 

jurisdiction  :  injunction 

Sec,  100,  (a)  The  United  States  district  courts  and  the  United  States  courts 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories  and  possessions  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  65  <a> 
and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this 
title  upon  petition  by  the  appropriate  United  States  Attorney  or  the  Attorney 
General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 

tb)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  contempt  for  violation  of  an  order,  in¬ 
junction  or  restraining  order  issued  under  this  section,  which  violation  also  con¬ 
stitutes  a  violation  of  this  title,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or,  upon  demand  of 
the  accused*  by  a  jury*  Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  arid  procedure  applicable  in  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

(c)  In  all  libel  or  injunction  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  or  to  restrain 
violations  of  this  title,  subpen  as  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
court  of  the  United  States  in  any  district  may  run  into  any  other  district  in  any 
such  proceeding. 

SEIZURE 

Sec,  110,  (a)  Any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  that  has  been 
manufactured  or  introduced  into  commerce  in  violation  of  section  107  shall  be 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  by  the  United  States  while  in  interstate  commerce, 
or  while  held  for  any  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  until  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  first  purchase  of  It  in  good  faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale, 
or  libel  of  information  and  condemned  iti  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
and  in  any  United  States  court  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rieo  or  the 
territories  and  possessions. 

(b)  Such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  he  liable 
to  seizure  by  process  pursuant  to  the  libel,  and  the  procedure  In  cases  under  this 
section  shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  procedure  in  admiralty ;  except 
that  on  demand  of  either  party  any  issue  of  fact  joined  in  any  such  case  shall 
be  tried  by  jury.  When  libels  for  condemnation  proceedings  under  this  section, 
involving  the  same  claimant,  are  pending  in  two  or  more  jurisdictions,  such 
pending  proceedings*  upon  application  of  the  United  Stales  or  the  claimant  sea¬ 
sonably  made  to  the  court  of  one  such  jurisdiction,  shall  be  consolidated  for  trial 
by  order  of  such  court,  and  tried  in  (1)  any  district  selected  by  the  applicant 
where  one  of  such  proceedings  is  pending;  or  (2)  a  district  agreed  upon  by 
stipulation  between  the  parties.  If  no  order  for  consolidation  is  so  made  within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  United  States  or  the  claimant  may  apply  to  the  court  of 
one  such  jurisdiction,  and  such  court  (after  giving  the  other  party,  the  claimant, 
or  the  United  States  attorney  for  such  district,  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  be  beard)  shall  by  order,  unless  good  cause  to  the  contrary  Is  shown*  specify 
a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to  the  claimant’s  principal  place  of  business, 
hi  which  all  such  pending  proceedings  shall  be  consolidated  for  trial  and  tried. 
Such  order  of  consolidation  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  require  the  removal  of  any 
case  the  date  for  trial  of  which  has  been  fixed.  The  court  granting  such  order 
shall  give  prompt  notification  r hereof  to  the  other  courts  having  jurisdiction  of 
t  he  ease  covered  thereby, 

(c)  Any  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  condemned  under 
l his  section  shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree,  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale 
as  the  court  may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  direct  and 
the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold*  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges*  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor 
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vehicle  equipment  shall  not  he  sold  under  such  decree  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  sold :  Provided,  That,  after 
entry  of  the  decree  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  such  proceedings  and 
the  execution  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  conditioned  that  such  motor  vehicle 
or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  any  State  or  territory  in  which  sold* 
the  court  may  by  order  direct  that  such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof  to  be  destroyed  or  brought  into 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  or 
or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  expenses  of  such  super¬ 
vision  shall  he  paid  by  the  person  obtaining  release  of  the  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  under  bond, 

(d)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  is  entered  against  the  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment,  court  costs  and  fees*  and  storage  and  other 
proper  expenses,  shall  he  awarded  against  the  person,  if  any,  intervening  ns 
claimant  of  the  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment, 

t  e)  In  the  case  of  removal  for  trial  of  any  case  as  provided  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section — 

{ l )  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which  removal  is  made  shall  promptly 
transmit  to  the  court  in  which  the  case  is  to  be  tried  all  records  in  the  case 
necessary  in  order  that  such  court  may  exercise  jurisdiction ; 

(2)  the  court  to  which  such  case  is  removed  shall  have  the  powers  and 
he  subject  to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such  case,  which  the  court  from 
which  removal  was  made  would  have  had,  or  to  which  such  court  would 
have  been  subject,  if  such  case  had  not  been  removed. 

INSPECTION  AND  TESTING  FOR  COMPLIANCE ‘t  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  III.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  such  testing  and  inspec¬ 
tion  as  lie  deems  necessary  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Federal  vehicle  safety 
standards  Issued  and  in  effect  under  this  title  and  shall  furnish  the  Attorney 
General  and,  when  appropriated*  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any  information 
obtained  and  test  results  Indicating  noneompliance  with  such  standards,  for 
appropriate  enforcement  or  customs  acGom 

i  hi  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports,  and  provide  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  compliance  with  this  title 
and  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title  and  shall, 
upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  permit 
such  officer  or  employee  to  Inspect  appropriate  books,  papers,  records,  and 
documents. 

( c)  All  information  reported  to  or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  which  information  contains  or  relates 
to  a  trade  score t  or  other  matter  refered  to  in  section  1905  of  title  IS  of  the 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of  that 
section,  except  that  such  information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or 
employees  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceed¬ 
ing  under  this  Act, 

DRAKE  FLUID  AND  SEAT  DELT  STANDARDS 

Sec.  112.  <  a )  Public  Law  87-637  (Act  of  September  5,  1962,  76  Stut  137.  li* 
U.S.C.  1301-1303),  and  Public  Law  88-201  (Act  of  December  13,  1963,  77  Stat. 
361,  15  I7.8.C.  1321-1323)  are  hereby  repealed.  Any  rights  or  liabilities  now 
existing  under  Public  Laws  87-637  and  88-203  shall  not  lie  affected  by  this  repeal. 

(b)  Standards  issued  under  the  laws  repealed  in  this  section  shall  continue  in 
full  effect  and  may  be  amended  as  If  they  had  been  effectively  issued  pursuant  to 
section  102,  Such  standards  shall,  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  subject  to 
the  enforcement  and  all  other  provisions  of  this  title, 

AVOIDANCE  OF  DUPLICATION 

Sec,  113.  The  Secretary,  in  exercising  the  authority  tinder  this  Act,  shall 
utilize  the  services,  research  and  testing  facilities  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  in 
facilities  and  services  operated  by  the  departments  and  agencies. 
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REGULATION  8 

Sec.  1 14.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue,  amend  and  withdraw  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  find  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  115.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  from  the  highway  trust  fund, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1067,  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1S*6S,  and  $0,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1000,  1070.  1071,  and  1072  and  funds  appropriated  under  this  author¬ 
ity  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  II— TRAFFIC  ACCIDENT  AND  INJCRY  RESEARCH  AND  TEST 

FACILITY 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  hereby  authorized,  acting  inde- 
l>eiidently  or  in  cooiieratlon  with  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies,  to  plan, 
design,  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  facility  or  facilities,  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  elsewhere.  In  which  to  conduct  so  much  of  the  research 
development,  and  testing  provided  for  by  this  Act.  and  other  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  testing  in  traffic  safety  authorized  by  law.  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
and  necessary. 

Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  planning  of  the  facility  or  facilities 
authorized  by  section  201  of  this  Act,  including  necessary  feasibility  studies. 
Any  funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  203.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund,  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  facility  or 
facilities  authorized  by  section  201  of  this  Act.  Any  funds  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  III — HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Sec.  301.  Title  23,  I’nited  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  chapter : 


^  “Chapter  4 — Highway  Safety 

“Sec. 

“401.  Authority  of  the  Secretary. 

“402.  Highway  safety  programs. 

“403.  Highway  safety  research  anti  developuitMit. 

“404.  National  driver  register. 

“§  401.  Authority  of  the  Secretary 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  State  and  local  governments,  private  indus¬ 
try,  and  other  interested  parties,  to  increase  highway  safety. 

“§402.  Highway  safety  programs 


“(a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and  assist  each  of  the  States  to  establish 
a  highway  safety  program  designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  deaths,  in¬ 
juries,  and  property  damage  resulting  therefrom.  Such  programs  should  he  in 
accordance  with  uniform  standards  approved  by  the  Secretary  which  standards 
shall  include,  but  not  he  limited  to,  provisions  for  an  effective  accident  record 
system,  measures  calculated  to  improve  driver  performance,  vehicle  safety,  high¬ 
way  design  and  maintenance,  traffic  control,  and  surveillance  of  traffic  for  detec¬ 
tion  and  correction  of  high  or  potentially  high  accident  locations 
^*‘(i>r),Any  fulids  author»^  to  be  appropriated  to  aid  the  Suites  to  conduct 
the  highway  safety  programs  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  a 
deduction  for  the  necessary  costs  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  as  fol¬ 
lows:  4.»  per  centum  on  the  basis  of  population  and  25  i>er  centum  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  his  administrative  discretion  may  deem  appropriate.  All  provisions  of 
chapter  1  of  this  title  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary  highwav  funds 
(except  the  apportionment  formula),  including  the  provisions  relating  to  obi i cm 
hon.  fieri  ml  of  availability,  Federal  share  payable  and  expenditure of s„eb ?un%. 
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shall  govern  the  administration  of  the  highway  safety  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section,  except  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  inconsistent  with  this  section.  However,  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  to  the 
States  any  funds  authorised  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  authorized.  Where  the  term 
‘State  highway  department’  is  used  in  chapter  1  of  this  title  it  shall  mean  the 
applicable  State  highway  safety  agency  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

**(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  arrangements  with  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  uniform  standards  for  the  high¬ 
way  safety  programs  contemplated  by  subsection  (at  and  in  the  administration 
of  such  programs.  Such  departments  and  agencies  are  directed  to  cooperate  in 
such  preparation  and  administration,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 

“§403.  Highway  safety  research  and  development 

“For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  highway  safety  program  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  expand  the  highway  safety  research 
and  development  activities  under  section  307  (a)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
to  cover  all  aspects  of  highway  safety  which  shall  Include,  but  not  lie  limited 
to,  highway  safety  systems  research  and  development  reluting  to  vehicle,  high¬ 
way,  and  driver  characteristics,  accident  investigations,  communications,  emer¬ 
gency  medical  care,  and  tnins]iort;Uion  of  the  injured.  The  Secretary  may  use 
the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in¬ 
dependently  or  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies,  for 
grants  to  State  or  local  agencies,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  training  or 
education  of  highway  safety  personnel,  research  fellowships  In  highway  safety, 
development  of  improved  accident  iJivestigatioii  procedures,  community  emer¬ 
gency  medical  service  plans,  demonstration  projects  and  for  related  activities 
which  are  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section, 

“§  404,  National  Driver  Register  service 

“(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  register  containing  the 
name  of  each  individual  reported  to  him  by  a  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  as  an  individual  with  respect  to  whom  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
has  denied,  terminated,  or  temporarily  withdrawn  (except  a  withdrawal  for 
less  than  six  months  based  on  habitual  violation)  an  individual's  license  or 
privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle.  Such  register  shall  also  contain  such  other 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  at  the  request  of  any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  at  the  request  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency,  furnish  such 
Information  as  may  be  contained  in  the  register  established  under  subsection  fa) 
with  resjiect  to  any  individual  applicant  for  a  motor  vehicle  operator’s  License 
or  permit. 

“(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “State”  includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American  Samoa,” 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Act  of  July  14,  19(50  (74  Stat.  520),  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  October  4,  1961  (75  Stat,  770),  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Sections  135  and  313  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  are  hereby 

repealed, 

(c) (1)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23*  United  States  Code,  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting : 

“135.  Highway  safety  p^ogrnt^l5.t, 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting : 

“313.  nighway  safety  conference." 

(3)  There  is  hereby  added  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  following : 

“Cbapteb  4 — High wat  Safett** 

Sec.  303,  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund,  the  sum  of  $40,600,1)00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1667; 
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$90,000,000  for  die  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908;  $09,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1900:  $80,000,009  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970: 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1071:  and  $lUO,OOO.OOn  for  die 
fiscal  year  ending  June 30, 1972, 

Sec?.  304.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  the  high  wav 
trust  fund,  the  additional  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
IJKiT :  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19(18 ;  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3l>,  1969;  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1070;  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  and  $40,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  Funds  appropriated  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  necessary  costs  in  administering  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  408*  and  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  305.  Section  101(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  the  following  term  at  the  end  thereof;  “The  term  'State  highway 
safety  agency T  means  those  departments,  commissions,  boards,  or  officials  of 
any  State  charged  by  its  laws  with  the  responsibility  for  administering  the  State 
highway  safety  program,  or  any  part  thereof/1 
8eo.  306*  Section  105  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  bv 
adding  the  following  subsection  at  the  end  thereof ; 

*'(ei  In  approving  programs  for  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  systems  pursuant 
to  chapter  1  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those  projects  which 
incorporate  improved  standards  and  features  with  safety  benefit s.” 

Sec.  307.  No  pari  of  any  report  or  reports  of  any  Federal  agency*  or  officers, 
employee  or  agent  thereof*  relating  to  any  highway  traffic  accident  or  the  inves¬ 
tigation  thereof  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  applicable  Jaw*  shall  !>e 
admitted  as  evidence  or  use  in  any  action  for  damages  or  criminal  action*  nor 
si  mil  any  such  officer,  employee  or  agent  be  required  to  testify  in  such  proceedings 
as  to  facts  developed  In  such  investigations.  Any  such  report  or  reports  of  any 
such  officer,  employee  or  agent  shall  be  made  available  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  only  to  Federal  departments  or  agencies.  State  or 
local  agencies,  or  persons  or  organizations  engaged  in  research  into  highway 
safety :  Provided  however.  That  compilations  of  such  reports  may  be  made  avail- 
able  to  the  public  if  individuals  and  individual  accidents  are  not  identified, 
Sec,  308.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  he  deemed  to  supersede  the  au¬ 
thority  under  existing  law  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  ttte  Budget* 

,  „  Wa  h  h  int/t  on  *  D  ,F*.  ,lf  a  rch  2$.  IMG, 

linn,  Haslet  O.  Staggers. 

vh  airman,  Committee  on-  Inter  state  and  Forei&n  Com  meTCc, 

TTnuse  of  Representatives,  WashhifjtoTt.  D.C. 

1  )eab  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  H.R*  13228,  a  bill  “To  provide  for  a  coordinated  na¬ 
tional  safety  program  and  establishment  of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
in  interstate  commerce  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths,  injuries  and 
property  damage  which  occur  in  such  accidents. M  and  on  other  bills  relating  to 
traffic  safer v 

TUB.  13228  would  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  discretionary  au¬ 
thority  to  set  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  sold  In  interstate  commerce ; 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  conduct  and  contract  for  research  to  deter¬ 
mine  appropriate  safely  standards;  would  authorize  the  planning,  construction 
unrt  operation  of  a  Traffic  Accident  and  Injury  Research  and  Test  Facility: 
wonld  authorize  grants  to  States  on  a  matching  basis  to  aid  them  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  comprehensive  State  highway  safety  programs  which  would  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  standards  approved  by  the  Secretary;  would  authorize  research 
Into  all  phases  of  highway  safety;  and  wonld  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Driver  Register. 

As  the  Administration  bill,  H.R,  13228  contains  the  President’s  major  recom¬ 
mendations  on  traffic  safety  as  set  forth  in  Ms  recent  Transportation  Message, 
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This  bill  will  provide  a  vigorous  systematic  attack  on  the  problem  of  death,  in- 
j ury  and  destruction  on  the  Nation’s  highways.  The  hilt  gives  Federal  leader- 
f2f  ^c™ased  traffic  safety  but  maintains  the  traditional  co¬ 
efforts  betweea  State  and  federal  authorities  and  between  public  uud  private 

There  are  several  bills  before  the  Congress  relating  to  traffic  safety.  In  gen- 
oral,  the  objectives  of  these  bills  are  consistent  with  the  Administration’s  traffic 
safety  goals-  The  Administration  bill,  however,  combines  the  best  features  of 
these  bills  into  a  comprehensive,  administratively  flexible  program  which  would 
systematically  marshal  the  Nation’s  resources  to  reduce  traffic  accidents,  deaths 
injuries  and  damage.  ’  ' 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  believes  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  s  program,  as  embodied  in  H.R.  13228,  represents  the  most  effective 
approach  to  increased  traffic  safety  and,  therefore,  strongly  urges  its  enactment 
Sincerely  yours* 

Wilfred  E.  Rommel, 

Acting  Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

,,  ,,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  5, 1966, 

Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce , 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

Mr-  ClfA1EMA?L:  This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  of  March  4. 
10b(i  for  a  report  on  H.R.  13228,  a  bill  “To  provide  for  a  coordinated  National 
safety  program  and  establishment  of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in 
interstate  commerce  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths,  injuries,  and 
property  damage  which  occur  in  such  accidents/1 

The  bill  would  provide  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
establish  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  equipment  in 
interstate  commerce;  to  undertake  and  support  necessary  safety  research  and 
development ;  and  to  encourage  and  provide  financial  assistance  in  developing 
State  traffic-  safety  programs  under  effective  standards  for  drivers,  motor  ve¬ 
hicles,  posts  evident  care  and  the  traffic  environment,  Including  highways,  it 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  assist  and  co¬ 
operate  with  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies.  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  private  industry,  and  other  interested  parties,  to  increase  highway  safety. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  review  existing  public  and  private  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards.  If  at  any  time  after  two  years  from  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  he  determines  that  there  is  need  for  a  new  or  revised  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard,  in  the  light  of  certain  specified  considerations,  he  would  be 
authorized  to  establish  and  issue  by  order  appropriate  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment.  To  accomplish 
these  purposes,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  undertake  appropriate  re¬ 
search  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  departments  ami  agencies.  Authority 
would  also  be  granted  for  the  Secretary*  acting  independently*  or  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  to  plan,  design,  construct,  maintain 
and  operate  a  facility  or  facilities  in  which  research  development  and  testing 
would  be  conducted.  By  amendment  of  Section  mi  of  Title  23,  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  and  directed  to  assist  and  cooperate 
with  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies*  State  and  local  governments, 
private  industry,  and  other  interested  parties*  to  increase  highway  safety.  Each 
of  the  States  would  be  assisted  to  establish  a  highway  safety  program  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  provisions  for  an  effective  accident  record  system,  measures 
to  improve  driver  performance,  vehicle  safety,  highway  design  and  maintenance, 
traffic  control,  and  surveillance  of  traffic  for  detection  and  correction  of  high  or 
potentially  high  accident  locations.  He  would  also  be  authorized  to  expand  the 
highway  safety  research  and  development  activities  under  section  307(a)  of 
Title  2d,  United  States  Code,  to  cover  all  aspects  of  highway  safety,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  highway  systems  research  and  development  relating  to  vt»- 
hicle,  highway  and  driver  characteristics*  accident  investigations,  emergency 
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medical  care,  and  transportation  of  the  injured.  Appropriated  funds  could  be 
iisou  id  cooperation  witli  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies  for  grants  to 
°r  ogenclesf  institutions,  and  individuals  for  training  or  education 

of  highway  safety  personnel,  research  fellowships  in  highway  safety,  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  accident  investigation  procedures,  community  emergency  inedi- 
eal  services  plans,  demonstration  projects  and  related  activities.  The' use  of 
Mgbw ay  trust  funds  would  be  authorized  for  all  of  the  foregoing  purposes. 

Tills  bill  would  provide  a  needed  total  and  coordinated  Federal  effort  and 
program  in  highway  safety.  This  Department  has  long  recognised  a  need  for 
increased,  coordinated  governmental  efforts  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  preventing  the  annual  toll  of  motor  vehicle  deaths  and  motor  vehicle 
injuries  in  the  United  States.  The  responsibility  for  action  in  preventing  motor 
vehicle  deaths  and  injuries  must  he  shared  by  several  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  many  voluntary  and  private  agencies.  This  Department  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  operating  experience  and  professional  competency  to  contribute  to 
this  coordinated  effort.  We  have  developed  and  are  carrying  out  a  realistic  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  overall  injury  reduction.  This  plan  recognizes  that  the 
complex  problems  associated  with  motor  vehicle  deaths  and  injuries  are  such 
as  to  require  the  best  effort  of  many  public  and  private  agencies  and  n  variety 
of  professional  skills. 

In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  this  bill,  we  would  anticipate  continuing 
anti  expanding  our  efforts  relating  to  the  medical  aspects  of  driver  licensing, 
accident  investigation,  medical  care  of  the  injured,  and  driver  and  traffic  safety 
education.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  section  307  would  provide  for  main¬ 
taining  confidentiality  of  individual  special  investigation  reports,  and  that  sec¬ 
tion  308  provides  for  maintaining  existing  responsibilities  of  other  agencies  in 
the  areas  of  traffic  safety  and  injury  prevention. 

In  view  of  the  significant  benefits  to  the  public  welfare  from  a  reduction  of 
highway  accidents,  injuries  and  death  which  could  result  from  the  coordinated 
program  proposed,  we  recommend  enactment  of  H  R.  1322K. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

WtLBOR  J.  Cohen, 

_  Under  Secretary. 


The  General  Counsel  or  the  Treasury, 

_  Washington,  D.G.t  March  15 , 1966. 

Ifon,  Harley  G.  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  / nicest  ate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington f  J),C. 

_  D(ear  Mb.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  on  ILK.  13228,  ’’To  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety  pro¬ 
gram  and  establishment  of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  interstate 
commerce  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths.  Injuries,  and  property  dam¬ 
age  which  occur  in  such  accidents/’ 


The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
establish  and  enforce  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and  to  assist  States  in 
establishing  highway  safety  programs,  Section  JOT  of  the  bill  would,  among 
other  thing,  prohibit  the  importation  of  motor  vehicles  not  conforming  to  stand¬ 
ards  but  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  permit  the  temporary  importation  of  certain  non-conforming 
vehicles. 


The  proposed  legislation  incorporates  the  provisions  of  the  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  1063,  which  was  introduced  in  response  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  In  his  message  of  March  2, 1966  on  the  proposed  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation. 

The  Department  recommends  the  enactment  of  ILK.  13228. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  your  Committee  and  that 
enactment  of  H.R.  13228  would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President 
Sincerely  yours, 


Frei>  B.  Smith, 
Acting  General  Counsel 
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Gim  HJt  A L  S  er  vicks  A  1>M  l  N I  stk at  I< )  X . 

Washington,  2>,C„  March  2it  IBM. 

Hon,  Harley  G.  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Washington ,  DXr. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman  :  Your  letter  of  March  4,  I960,  requested  any  comments 
I  hat  the  General  Services  Administration  may  care  to  offer  concerning  I1.K. 
13228,  Silt li  Congress,  a  hilt  "To  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety  program 
aiul  establishment  of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce 
to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage  which 
occur  in  such  accidents/" 

The  hill  would  provide  for  a  national  program  of  highway  safety,  including 
intensification  of  research  into  the  causes  of  highway  accidents,  improvement  of 
minimum  safety  stndards  for  the  highway,  vehicle,  and  driver,  and  for  assistance 
uud  encouragement  to  the  States  to  develop  programs  for  improvement  of  high¬ 
way  safely. 

As  operator  of  one  of  the  largest  vehicular  fleets  in  the  United  States,  GSA 
is  vitally  concerned  about  highway  safety.  In  addition,  GSA  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-515  and  sections  200(a)  (4)  and  211(a)(5) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949t  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  487(a)(4),  401(a)(5)),  for  prescribing  standards  for  vehicles  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Government.  Pursuant  to  our  authority,  we  have  issued  Federal 
Standard  No.  silo,  which  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  June  30,  1905 
t®0  8319)-  GSA  intends  to  revise  this  standard  from  year  to  year  as 

the  science  of  automotive  safety  advances. 

\\>  believe  that  a  national  program  of  highway  safety  such  as  that  provided 
for  in  H.R.  13228  would  substantially  reduce  the  current  toll  in  highway  deaths 
and  injuries.  GSA,  therefore,  favors  its  early  enactment. 

If  H.R.  18228  is  enacted,  GSA  would  he  happy  to  share  its  experience  in  the 
held  of  automotive  safety  with  the  appropriate  Federal  authority,  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  safety  standards  under  Title  II  of  the  bill,  and  to  coordinate 
them  with  existing  GSA  standards. 

The  financial  effects  of  this  measure  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  this  report  to  your  Committee  and  that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  13228 
would  he  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.,  Administrator. 


II,  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  AGENCY 


H  R.  12548 — -Mackey,  G&. 

H.R.  12549 — Moss,  Calif. 

H.R.  12550 — Hansen,  Iowa 
H  R.  12551 — Love,  Ohio 
II,  R,  12552 — St  Gnge,  Conn. 

H.R.  12558 — Ashmore,  S.C, 

H.R,  12554 — Hathaway,  Mo, 

H.R.  1255,5 — Tuten,  Ga, 

II.R.  12550 — Donohue,  Mass. 
II.R,  12557 — Grider,  Tcnn. 

II.R,  12558 — Hansen*  WasL, 

II.R.  12559— Maehen,  Md. 

II.R,  12560 — Matsunaga,  Hawaii 
H.R.  12561 — Reinecke,  Calif. 
H.R,  12562— Weltner,  Ga. 

H.R.  12593 — Gibbous,  Fla. 


H.R,  12674  — St  Germain,  R.L 
H.R,  12700— Culver,  Iowa 
H.R.  1278(4 — Corman,  Calif. 
H.R.  12802— W h al ley ,  Pa. 
H.R.  12900— McCarthy,  N.Y, 
H.R.  12905 — M niter,  N,Y. 
H.R.  12921— Bolton,  Ohio 
H.R.  13O0& — Minshall ,  Ohio 
H.R.  13154— Seheuer,  N.Y, 
II.R.  13267 — Farnslev,  Ky. 
H.R.  13475— Krebs,  N.J. 
H.R.  13488— Ryan,  N,Y, 

H.R.  13575 — Murphy,  N.Y. 
H.R.  14345— Hagao,  Ga. 

II.R.  14882— Davis,  Ga. 


These  bills  would  establish  a  “National  Traffic  Safety  Agency/' 
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[II, R.  12548,  80th  Cong,,  2d  sess.] 

A  sSto  A™n?oP;r<md^Zt*?n°il ^Id&hE'V to  e«tabl.sh  a  N.Manal  Traffl, 

"f  liu'‘nslve  W«E  -S  “u'S 1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  Unite,!  <?/„/« 

™  fcsrss  ti,'“!  ?« •« -  S£rnS»vS^ss, 


“FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

The  Coi^s  findH  W)  traffic;  accidents  are  the  major  cause 
■  i*  °  people  and,  next  to  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  the  oriii 

cijml  cause  of  death  and  disability  in  the  United  States  and  are  a  menace  to  the 
aad  welfare?  f2>  fhat  traffic  accidents  cause  the  American  people 
direct  financial  losses  each  year  in  excess  of  $1), 000,000, 000  and  seriously  disroot 
the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  and  impede  the  orderly  and  profitable  flow  of 

LTk^jfi^  thiVTy  to  traffic^^idenSn^aTthe 

of  uniform  traffic  laws,  highway  signs  and  highway  design,  and  the  huh  of 
adequate  standards  of  safety  incorporated  into  motor  vehicles — and  that  these 
factors  may  be  minimized  or  eliminated  by  a  national  effort  for  traffic  safetv: 
4J  that  the  attainment  of  maximum  traffic  safety  requires  vigorous  Federal 
%^/T1  aCti?n  a?d  a  Kationai  ^nQ7  will  assist  in  obtaining  such  action ; 
ana  U)  that  a  national  program  must  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  constitutional  mandate  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  reenlate 
commerce. 

“(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  reduce  the  extent  of  death 
injury,  and  loss  of  property  resulting  from  traffic  accidents  bv  providing  the 
means  for  a  concerted  attack  on  the  problem  through  the  establishment  of  a  Xn- 
tiona  Traffic  Safety  Agency  headed  hy  a  highly  qualified  Administrator:  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Center  which  shall  bring  together 
public  and  private  information  and  research ;  and  through  a  national  program  for 
traffic  safety  which  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  uniform  national  traffic  safety  en¬ 
vironment  by  mean*  of  the*  vigorous  application  of  knowledge  as  to  the  principal 
causes  of  traffic  accidents,  deaths,  and  injuries. 


‘'DEFINITIONS 

“Sec.  3,  As  used  in  this  Act— 

the  term  motor  vehicle  means  any  vehicle,  self-propelled  or  drawn 
by  mechanical  power,  designed  for  use  on  the  highways  except  anv  vehicle 
designed  or  used  for  military  field  training,  combat,  or  tactical  purposes ; 

“th)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  Secretary  of  Commerce :  and 
4i(c)  the  term  ‘State'  means  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 


‘ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  AGENCY  AND  THE  OFFICE  OF 
NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ADMINISTRATOR 

“Sec,  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  through 
a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Agency*),  which 
he  shall  establish  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Agency  shall  "be  headed 
by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,' by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ami  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rata  prescribed 
for  level  III  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  by  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Act  rtf  1964.  The  Administrator  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  be  appointed  with  due  regard  for  his  fitness  to  discharge 
efficiently  the  powers  and  the  duties  delegated  to  him  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The 
Administrator  shall  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  or  own  any  stock  in  or  bonds 
of  any  enterprise  involved  in  (1)  manufacturing  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  or  (2)  constructing  highways,  nor  shall  he  engage  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,  vocation,  or  employment.  The  Administrator  shall  perform*  such  duties 
as  are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary . 
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"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  CENTER 

'Mb)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  within  the  Agency,  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Center  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Center').  The  Center  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  such  library,  laboratory,  research  and  testing  facilities  as  may  lie  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  every  facet  of  the  traffic  accident  phenomena  in  order  to  find  the 
principal  causes  of  traffic  accidents  and  Injury  and  to  identify  the  most  effective 
and  practical  means  for  their  prevention. 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  P HOOKA M — DOTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

OF  COMMERCE 

"Sec.  5.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to— 

"(1)  conduct  research  and  engineering  studies,  including,  among  others, 
studies  of  pertinent  laws  and  regulations,  motor  vehicle  safety  design,  driver 
training,  accident  reporting,  highway  construction,  and  highway  signs,  sig¬ 
nals,  and  controls  designed  to  improve  traffic  safety  and  establish  national 
traffic  safety  standards ; 

"(2)  collect,  interpret,  and  publish  data,  statistics,  and  other  information 
relating  to  traffic  safety,  establish  and  maintain  library  reference  and  public 
information  services,  and  publish,  on  a  regular  basis,  periodic  consumer 
traffic  safety  bulletins  for  motorists ; 

'M3)  promote  and  encourage  The  enactment  of  uniform  State  traffic  amt 
driver  licensing  laws  and  the  uniform  enforcement  of  such  laws  and  en¬ 
courage  the  several  States  to  enter  into  interstate  compacts  promoting  high¬ 
way  traffic  safety  as  authorized  by  the*  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
approved  August  20, 1058,  as  amended ; 

"i  i>  develop  and  establish  national  traffic  safety  standards  pertaining 
to  the  various  elements  in  the  total  traffic  environment  and  certify  com¬ 
pliance  with  such  standards  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act ; 

"(5)  employ  experts  and  consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  to  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  bis  functions  under  this  Act,  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Administrative  Excuses  Act  of  mu  to  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate 
individuals  so  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and  allow  them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  travel  expenses  (including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  <5  C.S.C.  73b=2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently,  while  so  employed; 

"(fl)  negotiate  contracts  with,  or  make  grants  to,  educational  institutions, 
scientific  organizations,  and  industrial  and  engineering  firms : 

"(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  act  in  concert  with  the  several 
Stares,  local  governments,  and  nonpublic  institutions  and  organizations; 

'MS)  issue  necessary  regulations  and  reports  authorized  by  rhis  Act :  and 

"(9)  take  such  cither  actions  as  he  determines  will  promote  traffic  safe  tv 
in  the  United  States. 

"NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

“Sec,  a  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
not  Inter  than  six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  regulations 
prescribing  national  traffic  safety  standards, 

"(b)  The  standards  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  specified  in  the  regulations. 

"CERTIFICATION  BY  MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANFFACTt  RES 

"Sec.  7,  (a)  Any  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles  may  certify  for  labeling 
or  advertising  purposes  that  new  motor  vehicles  of  such  manufacturer  meet 
United  States  traffic  safety  performance  standards  for  new  motor  vehicles  if  such 
manufacturer  submits  proof  adequate  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
new  motor  vehicles  of  such  manufacturer  comply  with  the  relevant  national 
traffic  safety  performance  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act, 

4Mb)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  ihe  time  and  manner  of  sub¬ 
mitting  proof  required  for  certification  under  this  section. 
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"(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  an  appropriate  mark  or  symbol  Tor  use 
by  such  manufacturers  who  comply  with  the  national  traffic  safety  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act, 

“GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES  FOR  A  UNIFORM  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

“Sec*  &  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  to  make  grants  to  the  State  to  pay  up  to  30  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  State  programs  for  improving  highway 
traffic  safety. 

"(b)(1)  From  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  Act  for  such 
fiscal  year,  but  not  to  exceed  $  of  such  appropriation,  the  Secretary 

shall  allot  $  each  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  islands,  and  the  Canal 

Zone  and  he  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  remainder  of  such  sums  as  the  amount  of  gasoline  sold  in  the  State  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year  bears  to  the  amount  of  gasoline  sold  in  such  year  in  all 
States. 

“(2)  The  amount  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under  this  section  shall  lie  avail¬ 
able  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the 
Secretary  may  fix,  to  other  States  ill  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  this  subsection  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Secretary  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  In*  able  to  use  for  such  year  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reatloted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced, 

“(e)  A  State’s  allotment  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  section  for  new  or  expanded  traffic  safety  programs. 

"(d)  Any  Slate  desiring  to  receive  its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
section  shall  designate  or  create  an  agency  which  Is  specially  qualified  to  ad¬ 
minister  such  a  traffic  safety  program,  and  shall  through  such  agency,  submit 
a  plan  which  shall — 

“Hi  set  forth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  State  plan  for  a  new  or 
expanded  traffic  safety  program  which  may  include  programs  for  the 
improvement  of  driver  education  and  licensing,  motor  vehicle  inspection, 
accident  reporting,  highway  design  and  construction,  and  highway  signs, 
signals,  and  controls; 

“(2)  agree  to  accept  and  apply  the  national  traffic  safety  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act ; 

“(3)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will  pay  from  non-Federal  sources 
the  remaining  cost  of  such  program ; 

“(4)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  agency  designated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section  will  have  authority  sufficient  to  carry  out  such  program  in 
conformity  with  this  section ; 

“(5)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  and  accounting  of 
Federal  funds  received  under  this  section  ; 

“(G)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  carry  nut  his  funo 
tious  under  this  title,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports  :  and 

“(7  )  set  forth  such  further  information  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
require. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State  plan,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
which  complies  w  ith  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  subsection. 

“REGISTER  OF  REVOKED  LICENSES 

“Sec.  ft  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  register  containing 
Hie  name  of  each  individual  reported  to  him  by  a  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  as  an  individual  with  respect  to  whom  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
has  terminated  or  temporarily  withdrawn  an  individual's  license  or  privilege  to 
Operate  a  motor  vehicle  because  of  (I)  driving  white  under  the  Influence  of  intoxl- 
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eating  liquor,  or  (2)  conviction  of  a  violation  of  a  statute  of  a  State,  or  ordinance 
of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  any  person. 
Such  register  shall  contain  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purges  of  this  section. 

“(b}  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  furnish  such  information  as  may  be  contained  in  the  register  established 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  individual  applicant  for  a  motor  vehicle 
operator's  license  or  permit  in  such  State  or  political  subdivision. 

"TRANSFER  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  FUNCTIONS  FROM  THE  GENERAL  SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  10.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  under 
the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  require  passenger-carrying  motor  vehicles  purchased 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  certain  passenger  safety  standards*, 
approved  August  30,  1904,  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

“(b)  All  personnel,  projierty.  records,  obligations,  commitments,  and  unex- 
pended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  funds,  which  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  are  used  primarily  with  respect  to 
any  function  transferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  are  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

“(c)  All  laws  relating  to  any  agency  or  function  transferred  under  this  section 
shall,  insofar  as  such  laws  are  applicable,  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  Any 
transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  without  change  in  classifi¬ 
cation  or  oomjMMisation.  except  that  -this  requirement  shall  not  operate  to  prevent 
the  adjustment  of  classification  or  compensation  to  conform  to  the  duties  to  which 
such  transferred  personnel  may  he  assigned.  All  orders,  rules,  regulations.  per- 
mits.  or  other  privileges  made,  issued,  or  granted  by  any  office  or  agency  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  function  transferred  by  this  section,  and  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer,  shall  continue  in  effect  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  transfer  had 
not  occurred,  until  modified,  superseded,  or  repealed.  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  acting  in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  any  transfer  made 
pursuant  to  this  section,  hut  the  court,  on  motion  or  supplemental  petition  filed 
at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  snch  transfer  takes  effect,  showing  a 
necessity  for  a  survival  of  such  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  questions  involved,  may  allow  the  same  to  he  maintained  by  or 
against  the  appropriate  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States. 

“(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  after  ninety  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

“REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

“Sf.c.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal  year  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
port  on  t  he  administration  of  this  Act. 

“(h)  In  the  annual  r<qH>rt  to  he  submitted  by  June  30. 1907,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  recommendations  for  additional  legislation  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
promote  cooperation  among  the  several  States  in  the  improvement  of  traffic 
safety  and  to  strengthen  the  national  traffic  safety  program. 

“PAYMENTS 

“Sec.  12.  Payments  of  grants  under  this  Act  may  he  made  (after  necessary 
adjustment  on  account  of  previously  made  underpayments  or  overpayments)  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments  and  on  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

“APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

“Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  $  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  $  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1908,  $  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1900,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 

thereafter  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law." 
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III.  SAFETY  DEVICES ;  VEHICLE  FEfiFOllMANCE  STANDARDS  ;  PROTOTYPE  CARS 


A.  Safety  devices  on  motor  vehicles 
L  H.It.  414 — Bennett.  Fla. 

HJI.  13675 — Jarman,  Ok  la. 

2.  H,R.  13403 — Cunningham,  Nebr. 

B.  Vehicle  Fitness  Certification : 
H.B.  570 — Mutter i  N,Y. 

H.It,  13574 — Murphy,  X,X, 

C.  Vehicle  Safety  Standards; 

HR,  8724— Todd,  Mich. 

H,R.  9153 — Fulton,  Pa. 

H.B,  0303 — Beuuett,  Fla. 

Il.lt,  04 70 — Howard,  N,J. 

Ik  Prototype  Vehicles : 

H  R.  0514 — Howurd.  N.J, 

II.  R,  12091 — Sebmidhauser,  Iowa 
H  R- 14405 — Kastenmeier,  Wise. 

K.  Assistance  for  State  vehicle  clesig 
H.B.  12632 — Wydler,  N.T. 


H. R.  12392 — ‘Sickles,  Md. 

Hit,  12090 — Sell  midha  user,  Iowa. 
H.It.  13676 — Jarman,  Okla, 

H.R.  14406 — Kastemneier,  Wise. 


and  test  programs : 


[H.It.  9514.  S9th  Cong,.  1st  sgsr.] 


A  HILL  Tit  provide  for  research,  design,  development,  and  construction  of  fully 
l^niil^pasfienger  motor  vehicles  in  prototype  quantities  embodying  certain 


opera* 

safety 


Be  a  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  State* 
of  America  in  Vongrcen  assembled.  That  tile  Administrator  of  General  Services  is 
hereby  authorized  to  research,  design,  develop,  construct,  and  test  fully  opera- 
tnmai  passenger  motor  vehicles  in  prototype  quantities,  embodying  such  safety 
features  and  technical  approaches  as  the  Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time 
deem  necessary.  Such  vehicles  are  to  serve  as  prototypes  for  the  development 
of  safety  designs,  characteristics  and  features  for  use  on  commercially  manu¬ 
factured  passenger  motor  vehicles.  There  should  he  Incorporated  Into  such 
prototype  vehicles  those  safety  designs,  characteristics,  and  features  tending  to 
avoid  or  minimize  the  risk  of  accident,  and/or  minimize  injury  to  passengers, 
pedestrians,  and  damage  to  other  vehicles  in  the  event  of  accidents. 

Sec,  2.  The  Administrator  of  General  Services  may  consult  with  any  sources, 
groups,  or  individuals  from  which  sound  data,  recommendations,  and  evaluations 
may  be  obtained.  Such  prototype  safety  vehicles  program  shall  not  be  limited 
to  traditional  methods  of  automobile  design,  styling,  testing*  production,  or  sales 
practices  and  methods. 

Sec.  .i.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  of  General 
.  ci v  ices  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  lease  for  a  term  of  years 
or  less,  or  donation,  secret  processes,  technical  data,  inventions,  patent  applies- 
tions,  copyright  applications,  patents,  copyrights,  irrevocable  nonexclusive 
licenses,  and  other  rights  and  licenses  under  patents  and  copyrights  granted  by 
this  or  any  other  country. 

Sec.  4.  To  implement*  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  may  negotiate  research  contracts,  hire  experts  and  consultants,  and 
procure  trade  journals  and  technical  information. 

8ec,  o.  Such  experts  and  consultants  as  may  be  employed  hereunder  may  be 
compensated  ar  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations,  as  amended  from  time  to  time. 

bee,  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a  sum  not  In  excess  of  $5,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  appropriated  until  expended. 
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fli.R.  12632,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  authorize  financial  assistance  to  certain  State  programs  for  the  development 

of  safer  automobiles 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House  of  Represent  at  Ives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  requisite  to  the  establishment,  by  Congress  or  the  States,  of  higher  safety 
standards  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  passenger  automobiles,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  make  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  programs 
for  the  design  and  testing  of  safer  passenger  automobiles. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the 
sum  of  $5,000,000.  Such  sum  shall  he  available  for  payments  to  States  of  up  to 
90  t>er  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  State  programs  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  section  2,  Xo  part  of  such  sum  shall  l>e  available  to  pay  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  a  vehicle  for  sale, 

fc)  Payments  made  under  subsection  (b)  may  be  made  in  installments,  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments  for  over¬ 
payments  and  underpayments. 

»Sec,  2,  A  program  shall  he  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  first  section  if  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  a  program  unless — 

(1)  he  finds  that— 

i  A )  it  was  established  by  a  State  by  law, 

(B)  it  provides  for  research  into  and  design  of  a  prototype  safety 
vehicle,  and  for  the  construction  and  testing  of  such  a  vehicle, 

(C)  it  will  result  in  economically  feasible  improvements  in  design  or 
technology  which  will  permit  the  manufateture  of  significantly  safer 
passenger  automobiles,  and 

(D)  it  provides  for  publication  of  the  results  of  the  program,  and 

(2)  the  State  department  or  ageney  administering  the  program  agrees  to 
adopt  such  fiscal  control,  accounting,  and  reporting  procedures  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 


[H.R,  13493,  89  tb  Cong..  2d  wb«,  ] 

A  BILL  To  require  that  motor  buses  be  equipped  with  Beat  belts 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Staten 
of  America  in  Cony  rex*  assembled.  That  the  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or 
the  offering  for  sale,  in  interstate  commerce,  or  the  importation  into  the  United 
States,  nr  the  introduction,  delivery  for  introduction,  transportation  or  causing 
to  lie  transported  in.  Interstate  commerce,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  delivery 
after  sale,  in  interstate  commerce,  of  any  motor  bus  manufaeturered  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  unlawful  unless  each  passenger  seat  location 
on  such  motor  bus  is  equipped  with  a  seat  belt, 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,  nr  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  As  used  in  I  his  Act — 

1 1 )  The  term  ‘‘interstate  commerce”  includes  commerce  between  one  State, 
jmssession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
another  State,  possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Cl!  k  The  term  “motor  bus”  means  any  vehicle  or  machine  propelled  or  drawn 
by  mechanical  power  arid  designed  to  be  used  on  the  highways  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  ten  or  more  passengers. 

'(3)  The  term  “seat  belt”  means  any  seat  Mr  meeting  standards  prescribed 
by  llie  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-201  (15  U.S.C.,  eh.  35). 

Sec.  3,  Tills  An  shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


[H.R.  135tf4,  89th  Cong.,  2d  mm  A 

A  BILL  To  require  certifi  elites  of  fitness  in  the  sale  of  automobile*,  and  for  other  purposes 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  15,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following: 
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"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anyone  to  sell,  ship,  transport*  drive*  push,  tow*  or 
propel  any  motor  vehicle  in  commerce  unless  accompanied  by  a  manufacturer's 
certificate  of  fitness  which  must  state  <i)  that  the  motor  vehicle  and  ail  the  parts 
and  accessories  thereon  have  been  inspected  and  found  in  good  working  order, 
safe  and  ready  for  operation  on  the  public  highways*  and  in  complete  accord  with 
all  specifications  as  set  forth  in  all  descriptive  and  advertising  matter,  and  (ii) 
that  the  vehicle  has  been  road  tested  and  found  in  good  operating  condition  after 
having  been  so  road  tested, 

■  Any  person  willfully  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  for  each  such 
offense,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year*  or  both,” 

Sec,  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  its  enactment. 


[H.H.  13675,  89th  Cong.*  2tl  ses*.] 

A  BILL  To  require  certain  safety  devices  on  motor  vehicles  sold,  shipped,  or  u*cd  hi 
interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  fa  Congress  assembled,  That  fa)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
prescribe  anti  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  standards  for  devices  for  use  on 
motor  vehicles*  designed  to  provide  the  public  with  the  safest  possible  automobiles 
without  unreasonably  increasing  automobile  costs*  such  devices  to  include  hut 
not  be  limited  to  the  following : : 

( 1 )  Seat  belts  or  other  stabilizing  devices* 

i  2 )  Ene rgy-a bsorbmg  i  n teriors* 

(3)  Steering  and  other  vehicle  controls. 

(4)  Bumpers,  fenders,  and  other  shock-absorbing  equipment. 

< o )  Hea d I ight sand  other  I ights. 

(6)  Brakes* 

(7)  Aids  to  visibility  and  communication  between  vehicle  drivers*  includ¬ 
ing  rear  vision  mirrors. 

(8)  Tires. 

Seats  and  cushions  which  will  not  become  displaced  on  impact. 

( 10)  Doors  which  will  not  come  open  on  impact. 

<b)  Standards  first  established  under  subsection  la)  of  this  section  shall  he 
so  prescribed  and  published  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act, 

Sec*  2.  (a)  The  manufacture  for  sale*  the  ratio,  or  the  offering  fur  sale*  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce*  or  the  importation  into  the  United  States*  or  the  introduction, 
delivery  for  introduction*  transportation  or  causing  to  be  transported  in,  inter¬ 
state  commerce  or  for  the  purpose  of  sale*  or  delivery  after  sale  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  or  the  use  in  interstate  commerce*  of  any  motor  vehicle  mami factored  on 
or  after  the  date  this  section  takes  effect,  shall  he  unlawful  unless  such  motor 
vehicle  is  equipped  with  the  devices  enumerated  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
which  conform  to  the  standards  prescribed  for  such  devices  pursuant  to  such  first 
section, 

l hi  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale*  in  interstate 
commerce*  or  the  importation  into  the  United  States,  or  in  the  introduction*  de¬ 
livery  for  introduction,  transportation  or  causing  to  be  transjjoffced  in*  inter¬ 
state  commerce  or  for  the  purpose  of  sale*  or  delivery  after  sale  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  or  the  use  in  interstate  commerce  of  any  of  the  devices  enumerated  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  as  a  replacement  part  on  a  motor  vehicle  manufactured  on 
or  after  the  date  this  section  takes  effect*  shall  be  unlawful  unless  such  device 
conforms  to  the  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  he  fined  not  more  than  *1  000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

<1)  The  term  “interstate  commerce”  includes  commerce  between  one  Slate 
territory*  possession*  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  another  State,  territory*  possession,  the  District  of  Columbia*  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
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{ 2  j  The  term  "motor  vehicle’’  means  any  vehicle  or  machine  propelled  or  drawn 
by  mechanical  power  and  used  on  the  highways  principally  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  not  apply — 

(l  i  to  any  motor  vehicle  manufactured  In  the  I'niled  States  for  export 
and  sold  in  a  foreign  country ;  and 

{2}  to  any  motor  vehicle  manufactured  for,  and  sold  to,  a  law  enforcement 
agency,  lire  department,  or  an  organization  providing  ambulance  service,  for 
use  by  such  agency,  department,  or  organization  in  the  { performance  of  its 
functions,  except  that  such  agency,  department,  or  organization  shall  not  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  motor  vehicle  to  any  other  person  unless  such 
motor  vehicle  compiles  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Sec,  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment  except  that  sec¬ 
tion  2  shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine 
but  such  date  shall  be  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  standards  first  established  under  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  If  such  standards  first  established  are  thereafter  changed,  such  standards 
as  so  changed  shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
determine  but  such  date  shall  he  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  three  years 
after  the  date  of  their  publication  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 


[H.1L  1367ft.  S9th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  PILL  To  pre scribe  certain  safety  features  for  all  motor  vehicles  manufactured  for,  sold, 
or  shipped  la  Interstate  commerce 

Ite  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ami  Home  of  Reprexen tatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  amembled.  That  the  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the 
offering  for  sale  in  interstate  commerce,  or  the  importation  into  the  United 
Stales,  or  the  introduction,  delivery  for  introduction,  transportation  or  causing 
to  be  transported  in,  interstate  commerce  or  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  delivery 
after  sale  in  interstate  commerce,  or  the  use  in  interstate  commerce,  of  any 
motor  vehicle  manufactured  after  the  date  of  this  Act,  shall  Ive  unlawful  unless 
such  motor  vehicle  is  equipped  with  passenger  safety  devices  prescribed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  standards  for  passenger  safety  devices  required  under  authority  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  which  standards  shall  to  the  extent  deemed  desirable  he 
consistent  with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-515.  The  standards  first  established 
under  this  section  shall  be  prescribed  and  published  not  later  than  one  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  and  with  other  public  and  private  agencies,  institutions,  or* 
ganizations.  and  companies,  and  with  any  industries  involved,  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  safety  standards  under  this  Act.  Where  other  Federal  instrmmienta  li¬ 
lies  have  prescribed  standards  in  the  field  of  automotive  safety,  standards  Issued 
hereunder  shall  be  fully  coordinated  with  those  of  such  instrumentalities. 

Sec.  4,  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  Such  violation  with  respect  to  each  motor  vehicle 
shall  constitute  a.  separate  offense. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "motor  vehicle”  means  any  vehicle,  self- 
propoolled  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power,  designed  for  use  on  the  highways 
principally  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  and  light  trucks  up  to  a  gross 
vehicle  weight  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  will  not  include  any  vehicle  designed 
or  used  for  military  field  training,  combat,  or  tactical  purposes,  and  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  subject  to  standards  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

vSec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment  except  that  sec¬ 
tion  1  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year  and  ninety  days  after  the  publication 
of  standards  for  passenger  safety  first  established  under  section  2  of  this  Act. 
If  additional  standards  are  established,  or  if  the  standards  first  established  here¬ 
under  are  later  changed,  such  standards,  as  so  later  established  or  changed,  shall 
take  effect  one  year  and  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  their  publication. 
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IV,  SAFETV  STANDARDS  FOE  VEHICLE  TIRES 


ILK.  (188— Sullivan,  Mo, 

H.R.  7784 — Friedel,  Hd, 

H.K,  7494 — Helstoski,  NJ, 

0478 — Howard,  N.J, 

H.R.  11801 — Horton,  N.X. 

H.R,  12989— Schmidhauser,  Iowa 


H.R.  13344 — Brown,  Calif. 

H.R.  13666 — Staggers,  W,  Va. 
H,R,  1 4190 — Halpern ,  N.Y, 

H.R,  14196 — Kaslenmeier,  WLs. 
S.  2669 


[H  R.  74114,  S9th  Cong.,  l*t  «v#s.] 


A  BILL  To  provide  that  tires  sold  or  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce  for  use  on  motor 
vehicles  shall  comply  with  certain  safety  and  labeling  regulations 


Bv  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  State# 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre- 
scribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  regulations  prescribing  minimum 
safely  and  performance  standards  and  a  grading  and  labeling  system  for  motor 
vehicle  tires.  Such  regulations  shall  be  designed  to  provide  the  public  with  safe 
tires  so  that  motor  vehicle  accidents  caused  by  tire  failure  can  be  kept  to  it 
minimum.  Regulations  first  established  under  this  section  shall  be  prescribed 
and  published  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tins  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  the  importation  into  the  United  States,  or  the  iutroduc- 
Mon,  delivery  for  introduction,  transportation,  or  causing  to  be  transported,  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  for  tbe  purpose  of  sale,  or  delivery  after  sale,  in  inter 
slate  commerce,  of  any  tire  manufactured  cm  or  after  the  date  this  section  takes 
effect  shall  be  unlawful  unless  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  ibis  Act 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  *h  As  used  ill  this  Act — 

<  1 )  The  term  "interstate  commerce”  includes  commerce  between  one  Slate 
territory,  possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  another  State,  territory,  possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(2)  The  term  “motor  vehicle"  includes  any  vehicle  or  machine  propelled  or 
drawn  by  mechanical  power  and  used  on  the  highways. 

Sec,  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment  except  that  sec- 
lion  2  shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  deter¬ 
mine,  hut  such  date  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  nor  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  publication  of  regulations  first  prescribed  pura- 
ant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  If  such  regulations  first  prescribed  are  there¬ 
after  changed,  such  regulations  as  so  changed  shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine,  but  such  date  shall  be  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  nor  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  their 
publication  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 


[H.H.  11891,  8£>tb  Ceng..  2rl  sesej 

A  BILL  To  establish  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped  In  Interatntu 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the 
Safety  Act  of  1966",  *  "  p 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  ‘‘interstate  commerce”  includes  commerce  between  one  State 
territory,  possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
llieo  and  another  State,  territory,  possession,  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  1  1  u,e 
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fb)  The  term  ‘‘motor  vehicle”  means  passenger  ears  anti  station  wagons  used 
on  the  highways  except  those  regulated  under  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sec¬ 
tion  204(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  C.S.C.  304 <  a  >(  1 ) - f  3  n . 

i  e)  The  term  “Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

MINIMUM  SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR  TIKES 

Sec*  3*  In  order  that  motor  vehicle  accidents  caused  by  tire  failure  can  foe 
kept  to  a  minimum,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  and  publish,  as  interim  mini¬ 
mum  safety  standards,  in  the  Federal  Register  the  tire  safety  standards  sub¬ 
stantially  as  prescribed  in  regulation  V-d  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission,  an  interstate  agency  established  pursuant  to  the  joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress  relating  to  highway  traffic  safety  approved  August  2a  1958, 
as  the  initial  minimum  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires, 

IM  PROVI X  O  STAN  HARDS 

Sec,  4.  (a)  Two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  thereafter 
as  he  deems  necessary  the  Secretary  shall  review  and  revise  to  the  extent 
necessary  the  minimum  safety  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  3, 
Such  revised  standards  shall  he  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  specified  in  the  regulations. 

(h)  In  such  revised  minimum  standards  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
maximum  permissible  loads  for  each  motor  vehicle  tire,  and  the  application 
of  such  maximum  permissible  load  standards* 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  section,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  is  authorized  to  conduct  a  research  and  development  program  to 
improve  minimum  new  tire  safety  standards ; 

(2)  is  authorized  to  conduct  a  research  and  development  program  to 
develop  minimum  safety  standards  for  retreaded  motor  vehicle  tires ; 

(3)  shall  consult  with  tire  manufacturers,  and  other  interested  industries, 
technical  organizations,  State,  local  and  interstate  agencies  concerned  with 
tire  safety,  and  tire  users ;  and 

(4)  shall  take  into  consideration  such  factors  as  size,  load-carrying 
ability  and  its  relation  to  the  type  of  expected  use,  skid  resistance,  blowout 
resistance,  resistance  to  curb  striking  and  i>othole  or  bump  damage,  corner¬ 
ing  ability,  rim  resistance  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  relevant* 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  FOR  GRADING  TIRES 

Sec.  5,  In  order  that  the  consumer  may  make  an  informed  choice  in  the 
purchase  of  motor  vehicle  tiros,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  anti  directed  to 
develop  a  uniform  grading  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of 
such  a  uniform  grading  system  by  January  31,  1971* 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec*  6,  The  following  acts  and  the  causing  thereof  are  prohibited: 

(a)  the  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale,  iu  interstate 
commerce,  or  the  importation  into  the  United  States,  or  the  introduction,  de¬ 
livery  for  introduction,  or  transportation,  in  interstate  commerce,  or  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  sale,  or  delivery  after  sale,  in  interstate  commerce,  of  any  motor  vehicle 
tire  manufactured  on  or  after  the  date  this  section  takes  effect  unless  iu  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sections  3 
and  4  of  h  is  Act ; 

(b)  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale,  in  interstate  commerce,  or  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  the  United  States,  or  the  introduction,  delivery  for  introduction,  or 
transportation,  in  interstate  commerce,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  delivery 
after  sale,  in  interstate  commerce,  of  any  new  motor  vehicle  equipped  with  tires 
not  in  compliance  with  the  standards  established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  4(b)  of  this  Act; 

(c)  the  failure  to  permit  entry  or  inspection  as  atuhorized  by  section  10  of 
this  Act* 
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SEIZURE 

Sec*  7*  (a)  Any  motor  vehicle  tire  that  has  been  manufactured  or  introduced 
into  commerce  in  violation  of  section  6(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  while  in  interstate  commerce  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  on 
libel  of  information  and  condemned  in  any  district  court  in  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  fire  is  found  :  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  a  tire  intended  for  export  to  any  foreign  country  if  it  is  labeled 
on  the  outside  of  the  shipping  package  to  show  that  it  is  intended  for  export, 
and  is  so  exported. 

ib)  Such  tire  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  by  process  pursuant  to  the  libel,  ami 
the  procedure  in  eases  under  this  seciton  shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  may  he, 
to  the  procedure  in  admiralty;  except  that  on  demand  of  either  party  any  issue 
of  fact  joined  in  any  such  ease  shall  he  tried  by  jury.  When  libel  for  condemna¬ 
tion  proceedings  under  this  section,  involving  the  same  claimant,  are  pending 
in  two  or  more  jurisdictions,  such  pending  proceeding#,  upon  application  of  the 
United  Elates  or  the  Claimant  seasonably  made  to  the  court  of  one  such  juris¬ 
diction,  shall  he  consolidated  for  trial  by  order  of  such  court,  and  tried  in 
H)  any  district  selected  by  the  applicant  where  one  of  such  proceedings  is 
pending;  or  12)  a  district  agreed  upon  by  stipulation  between  the  parties.  If  no 
order  for  consolidation  is  so  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  United  States 
or  the  claimant  may  apply  to  ihe  court  of  one  such  jurisdiction,  and  such  court 
(after  giving  the  Other  party,  the  claimant,  or  the  United  States  attorney  for 
such  district  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard)  shall  by  order, 
unless  good  cause  to  the  contrary  is  shown,  specify  a  district  of  reasonable 
proximity  to  the  Claimant's  principal  place  of  business*  in  which  all  such  pending 
proceedings  shall  be  consolidated  for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order  of  consolida¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  require  the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for  trial 
of  which  has  been  fixed.  The  court  granting  such  order  shall  give  prompt  mil  id¬ 
eation  thereof  to  the  other  courts  having  jurisdiction  of  t  he  ease  covered  thereby, 
(c)  Any  tire  condemned  under  this  section  shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree,  be 
disused  of  by  destruction  or  sale  as  the  court  may,  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  direct  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal 
costs  and  charges,  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  hut  such 
tire  shall  not  be  sold  Under  such  decree  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  sold  :  Provided.  That,  after  entry  of  the 
decree  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  such  proceedings  and  the  execution 
of  a  good  arid  sufficient  bond  conditioned  that  such  tire  shall  not  lie  sold  or 
disused  of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  any  State  or 
territory  in  which  sold,  the  court  may  by  order  direct  that  such  tire  la*  delivered 
to  the  owner  thereof  to  he  destroyed  or  brought  into  compliance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  under  the  supervision  of  an  Officer  or  employee  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  and  the  expenses  Of  such  supervision  shall  be  paid  by  the 
person  obtaining  release  of  the  tire  under  bond. 

id)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  is  entered  against  the  tire,  court  costs 
and  fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  expenses,  shall  be  awarded  against  the 
person.  If  any,  intervening  as  claimant  of  the  tire, 

fe)  In  the  case  of  removal  for  trial  of  any  case  as  provided  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section — 

n)  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which  removal  is  made  shall  promptly 
transmit  to  the  court  in  which  the  case  is  to  he  tried  all  records  ju  the 
case  necessary  in  order  that  such  court  may  exercise  jurisdiction  : 

(2)  the  court  to  which  such  case  is  removed  shall  have  the  powers  and 
be  subject  to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such  case,  which  the  court  from 
which  removal  was  made  would  have  had.  or  to  which  such  court  would 
have  been  subject*  if  such  case  had  not  been  removed. 

ixjuxonox ;  criminal  contempt 

Sec,  8.  (a)  The  United  States  district  courts  and  the  United  States  courts 
uf  the  territories  shall  have  jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  05  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to 
restrain  violations  of  this  Act 

i  b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  contempt  for  violation  of  an  injunction 
nr  restraining  order  issued  under  this  section,  which  violation  also  constitutes 
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a  violation  of  this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or,  upon  demand  of  the 
accused,  by  a  jury.  Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  procedure  applicable  in  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  42  <b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 

SUBPEN  AS 

Sec,  9.  In  all  libel  or  injunction  proceedings  for  the  enforcement,  or  to  restrain 
violations,  of  this  Act  subpen  as  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
court  of  the  United  States  in  any  district  may  run  into  any  other  district  in 
any  such  proceeding, 

TESTING  AND  INSPECTION 

Sec,  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  such  testing  and  inspec¬ 
tion  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  officers  and  employees  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and  a  written  notice  to 
the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are  authorized  to  enter,  at  reasonable 
times,  any  factory,  warehouse,  or  other  business  establishment  or  premises 
where  motor  vehicle  tires  are  manufactured  or  held  prior  to  their  sale  or 
delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  or  are  being  worked  on  after  such  sale  or 
delivery,  or  where  new  motor  vehicles  are  assembled  or  held  prior  to  their 
sale  or  delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer  and  to  make  a  reasonable  inspection 
of  such  tires  or  such  motor  vehicles  to  determine  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act, 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Every  tire  manufacturer  shall  establish  and  maintain  such  records, 
make  such  reports,  and  provide  such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  reason¬ 
ably  require  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted 
or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  All  information  reported  shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  purpose 
of  section  1905  of  title  IS  of  the  United  States  Code,  except  where  such  informa¬ 
tion  is  related  to  other  officers  or  employees  concerned  with  carrying  out  this 
Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

authorization 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $5*820.000 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1971,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $750,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  13,  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment  except  that 
section  d  shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
determine,  but  such  date  shall  be  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  regulations  first  prescribed  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  3  of  this  Act, 


[H.R.  I29S9,  S9th  Cong,*  2d  sessj 

A  BILL  To  provide  thud  tires  sold  or  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  for  use  on  motor 
vehicles  shall  comply  with  certain  safety  and  labeling  regulations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Co  n  ares#  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  regulations  prescribing  minimum 
safety  and  performance  standards  and  a  grading  and  labeling  system  for  motor 
vehicle  tires.  Such  regulations  shall  be  designed  to  provide  tine  "public  with  safe 
tires  so  that  motor  vehicle  accidents  caused  by  tire  failure  can  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Regulations  first  established  under  this  section  shall  be  prescribed 
and  published  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec,  2,  (a)  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale,  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  the  importation  into  the  United  States,  or  the  introdue- 
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tion,  delivery  for  introduction,  transportation,  or  causing  to  be  transported,  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  delivery  after  sale,  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  of  any  tire  manufactured  on  or  after  the  date  this  section  takes 
effect  shall  be  unlawful  unless  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  “interstate  commerce”  includes  commerce  between  one  State, 
territory,  possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  another  State,  territory,  possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

12)  The  term  “motor  vehicle”  includes  any  vehicle  or  machine  propelled  or 
drawn  by  mechanical  power  and  used  on  the  highways. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment  except  that  section 
2  shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine, 
but  such  date  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  nor  more  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  publication  of  regulations  first  prescribed  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  If  such  regulations  first  prescribed  are  thereafter 
changed,  such  regulations  as  so  changed  shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine,  but  such  date  shall  be  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  nor  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  their  publica¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 


[H.R.  13066,  89th  Cong..  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  establish  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes 

Jic  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  lie  present  a  fixes  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Tire  Safety 
Act  of  PHUT. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect  the  public  against  unreasonable 
risk  of  highway  accidents  occurring  as  the  result  of  tire  failure,  through  the 
establishment  and  the  enforcement,  of  minimum  safe  performance  standards  for 
tires.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  a  quality  grading  system  for  tires  which  will  reduce  confusion  in  the  marketing 
of  tires. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “interstate  commerce”  means  commerce  between  any  place  in  a 
State,  territory,  possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  any  place  in  another  State,  territory,  possession,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  between  places  in  the  same 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  through  another  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  The  term  “Secretary”  moans  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(c)  The  term  “motor  vehicle”  means  passengers  cars  and  station  wagons,  but 
does  not  include  any  motor  vehicle  classified  as  a  social  purpose  vehicle,  such  as 
an  antique  or  racing  car,  in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(d  )  The  term  “tire”  means  a  pneumatic  tire  for  use  on  motor  vehicles. 

(e)  The  term  “retreaded  tire”  means  a  used  tire  on  which  the  worn  tread 
rubber  has  been  replaced  with  new  tread  rubber. 

(f)  The  term  “regrooved  tire”  means  a  tire  on  which  an  iron  or  a  tread 
design  device  has  been  used  to  cut  into  a  smooth  tire  carcass  to  produce  a  new 
tread  design. 

INTERIM  MINIMUM  SAFE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  FOR  NEW  TIRE8 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  on  or  before 
January  31.  1967.  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
interim  minimum  safe  performance  standards  for  new  tires,  which  shall  he 
based  ujH>n  existing  public  uud  private  standards. 
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(b)  The  interim  minimum  safe  performance  standards  adopted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and  eight v  days 
from  the  date  on  which  the  standards  are  published, 

REVISED  MINIMUM  SAFE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  FOR  TIRES 

Sec,  5,  (a)  On  or  before  January  31,  1909,  and  thereafter  as  he  deems  neces* 
sary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  hv  order 
establish  and  issue  in  accordance  with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5 
U,S,C,  1001  et  seep)  (1)  minimum  safe  performance  standards  for  new  tires,  and 
minimum  safe  performance  standards  for  newly  retreaded  tires,  which  may 
be  in  the  form  of  minimum  safe  procedures  for  retreading  tires  Regulations 
established  and  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  made  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing. 

(k)  *n  such  standards,  the  Secretary  slmll  prescribe  such  maximum  perm  is- 
si  bit:  loads  for  each  size  of  tire,  and  the  application  of  such  maximum  permissible 
load  standards,  as  he  determines  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

(e)  In  prescribing  standards  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  subsec¬ 
tion  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  ret  readers  to  use  tire  casings  produced  under 
the  minimum  safe  performance  standards  for  new  tires,  until  such  time  as  the 
/  it  cP  iintls  that  such  casings  arc  generally  avail, able  fur  retreading 
,  [a>  Standards  issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  become  effective  on  a 
date  specified  by  the  Secretary  which  shall  he  no  later  than  one  year  nor  sooner 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date  on  which  the  standards  are 
published,  except  that  standards  for  newly  retreaded  tires  shall  not  take  effect 
before  June  30,  i960, 

le)  1  n  order  to  carry  out  this  section,  the  Secretary— 

{!)  shall  consult  with  tire  and  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  and  tire  re- 
treaders;  with  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission ;  scientific,  techni¬ 
cal  business,  and  trade  organizations;  State,  local,  and  interstate  agencies 
and  tire  users  as  appropriate ;  and 

ip  shall  take  into  consideration  such  factors  as  size,  load-carrying  ability 
under  the  conditions  likely  to  he  encountered  in  regular  highway  travel  re¬ 
sistance  to  Impact  and  fatigue,  resistance  to  cornering  and  skidding  resis¬ 
tance  to  detachment  from  rim,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  relevant. 

AMENDMENT  OF  STANDARDS 

,JfEC*  ®-  Tl1?  Secretary,  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the  administrative  pro¬ 
cedural  requirements  set  forth  in  subsection  5(a),  may,  by  order,  amend  the 
minimum  safe  performance  standards  issued  under  this  Act.  Amendments  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  specified  therefor  by  the  Secretary  in  said  order 
uhleh  shall  be  no  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the  amendment  is 
issued  nor  sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
interest****  misons  therefor’  tllHt  an  earlier  or  later  date  is  in  the  public 

PREEMPTION 

■  5lat| .t,r_ political  subdivision  thereof  shall  establish  minimum  safe 

performance  standards  for  new  or  newly  retreaded  tiros  which  differ  from  mini¬ 
mum  safe  performance  standardsj>romu!gated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
sti) O rt,'!-,! <Uly  r^ulatK'11:  f  ordinance  purporting  to  eslabiish  such  different 
standards  and  providing  punishment  for  an  act  of  noneomplhuiee  therewith  shall 
TOid'  ^Wog  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
sra in  ,Go7ern^ent-  *!  !>Tate-  ur  political  subdivision  thereof,  from  establishing 
retreaded  tires  110  e*clUBlv«  1'urpose  of  its  own  procurement  of  new  or  newly 

DABBLING 

Sec.  8.  In  all  standards  published  pursuant  to  this  Art.  the  Seeretarv  shall 
ltiat  .ufes  «a,>Jeet  thereto  be  permanently  and  conspicuously  labeled  with 
suth  safety  information  as  lie  determines  to  bo  necessary  f‘,  achieve  the  mimeses 

S*™" , *,"*?, labeUn* >»'«  i'lei.tifuation  rtthemam* 

facturer  (and  m  the  case  of  a  retreaded  tire  suitable  identification  of  rhe  re- 
t  render),  and  a  recital  that  such  tires  conform  to  the  Federal  minimum  safe  per¬ 
formance  standards.  In  lieu  of  such  reeital,  the  Secretary 
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appropriate  mark  or  symbol  for  use  by  such  manufacturers  or  retreaders  who 
comply  with  such  standards.  The  Secretary  may  require  that  additional  safety- 
related  information  be  disclosed  to  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  ORDERS 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1),  In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  as  to  the  validity  of  any  order 
under  this  Act,  any  person  w’ho  will  be  adversely  affected  by  such  order  if  placed 
in  effect  may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  forty-fifth  day  after  such  order  becomes 
effective,  including  the  period  after  issuance  before  the  order  becomes  effec¬ 
tive,  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  for  a  judicial 
reviewr  of  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  designated  by  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  w’hich  the  Secretary  based  his  order,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi¬ 
dence,  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional  evidence 
is  material  and  that  there  wrere  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new’  findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new’  findings,  and  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  if  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  original  order, 
with  the  return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  order,  or  to  set  it  aside  in 
w’hole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 

(4)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sections 
346  and  347  of  title  28. 

(5)  Any  action  instituted  under  this  subsection  shall  survive  notwithstanding 
any  change  in  the  person  occupying  the  office  of  Secretary  or  any  vacancy  in 
such  office. 

(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
not  in  substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law*. 

(b)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  record  and  proceedings  under  this 
section  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  any  interested  party  at  his  request 
and  payment  by  such  party  of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be  admissible  in  any 
criminal  proceeding,  libel  for  condemnation,  exclusion  of  imports,  or  other 
proceeding  arising  under  or  in  respect  to  this  Act  w  hether  or  not  proceedings 
wdth  respect  to  the  order  have  previously  been  instituted  or  become  final  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  STANDARDS  FOR  GRADING  TIRES 

Sec.  10.  In  order  to  assist  the  consumer  to  make  an  informed  choice  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  motor  vehicle  tires,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  feasibility  of  a  uniform  quality  grading  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires. 
On  or  before  January  31,  19G9,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  and  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  such  uniform  quality 
grading  system  as  he  may  find  to  be  feasible.  The  Secretary  shall  also  cooperate 
with  industry  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  in  efforts  to  eliminate  deceptive  and  confusing  tire  nomenclature  and 
marketing  practices. 

RESEARCH,  TESTING,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  conduct  either  directly  or  by  way  of  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise, 
research,  testing,  development,  and  information  gathering  and  disseminat- 
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ing  activities  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  which  activi¬ 
ties  shall  include  consideration  of— 

(1)  relating  tire  performance  characteristics  to  tire  safety; 

12)  determining  the  effects  of  wear  and  use  of  tires  upon  tire  safety  ; 

(3)  evaluating  and  developing  methods  and  equipment  for  testing, 
inspecting,  and  determining  safety  of  tires ; 

(4)  evaluating  and  developing  methods  and  equipment  for  determin¬ 
ing  adequacy  of  minimum  safe  performance  standards  for  tires,  and 
compliance  of  tires  with  minimum  safe  performance  standards; 

(5)  developing  improved  minimum  safe  performance  standards  for 
tires ;  and 

(6)  determining  the  feasibility  of  a  uniform  quality  grading  system 
for  tires ; 

(b)  purchase,  acquire,  or  fabricate  all  equipment  and  facilities  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  tires  for  research  or  testing  purposes  may  be  purchased  and 
tested  even  though  such  tests  may  damage  or  destroy  the  tires  being  tested ; 

(e)  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  tires  tested  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
clause,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  and  reimburse  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  such  sale  or  disposal  in  the  appropriation  or  fund  current  and  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act :  Provided ,  That  tires  which 
have  been  rendered  irreparably  unsafe  for  use  on  the  highways,  by  testing 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of  in  a  manner  insur¬ 
ing  that  they  shall  not  be  used  on  the  highways  or  on  vehicles  for  use  on 
the  highways* 

INSPECTION  AND  TESTING  FOR  COMPLIANCE  :  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec*  12,  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  such  testing  and  inspec¬ 
tion  us  he  deems  necessary  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  standards  issued  and  in 
effect  under  this  Act  and  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  General  and*  when  appro¬ 
priate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any  information  obtained  and  test  results 
indicating  noncompliance  with  such  standards,  for  appropriate  enforcement  or 
customs  action. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  officers  and  employees  designated  by  the 
Secretary*  upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge*  are  authorized  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  plant,  facility*  warehouse,  or  other  business  establishment  or  premises  where 
tires  or  motor  vehicles  are  held  prior  to  their  sale  or  delivery*  or  where  tires  are 
retreaded,  and  to  make  a  reasonable  inspection  if  such  tires  or  (with  respect  to 
the  tires  with  which  they  are  equipped  only)  such  motor  vehicles. 

le)  Every  manufacturer  and  ret  reader  of  tires  and  every  manufacturer  of 
motor  vehicles  shall  establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports*  and 
provide  such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  enable  him 
to  determine  whether  such  manufacturer  or  ret  reader  has  acted  or  is  acting  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  shall,  upon  reqnest  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary*  permit  such  officer  or  employee  to  inspect  appropriate  books, 
papers,  records,  and  documents. 

(d)  AIL  information  reported  to  or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (e),  which  information  contains  or 
relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  purposes  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or 
employees  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceed¬ 
ing  under  this  Act 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  No  person  shall — 

(1)  manufacture  for  sale*  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  introduced  or  deliver  for 
introduction  in  interstate  commerce,  or  import  Into  the  United  States  for 
resale,  any  tire  manufactured  or  retreaded  or  any  motor  vehicle  assembled 
on  or  after  the  date  any  applicable  standards  take  effect  under  this  Act 
unless  It  is  in  conformity  with  such  standards  as  prescribed  or  amended 
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hy  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  4,  5,  6,  or  S  of  this  Act,  except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section ;  or 

(2)  fail  or  refuse  to  permit  entry  or  inspection  as  authorized  under  sec¬ 
tion  12(b)  of  this  Act  or  fail  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of  records,  or 
fail  to  make  reports  or  provide  information,  as  required  under  section  12(e). 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for 
sale,  or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  introduction  in  Interstate  commerce  of 
any  tire  or  motor  vehicle  after  the  first  purchase  of  it  in  good  faith  where 
the  tire  is  labeled  as  conforming  to  Federal  minimum  safe  performance 
standards. 

(c) (1)  A  tire  or  motor  vehicle  offered  for  importation  in  violation  of  para¬ 
graph  {!)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  refused  admission  into  the  United  States, 
hut  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by  joint  regulations, 
provide  for  authorizing  the  importation  of  a  tire  or  motor  vehicle,  or  class 
thereof,  into  the  United  States  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  the 
furnishing  of  a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  them  appropriate  to  insure  that  any  such 
tire  or  motor  vehicle  will  be  brought  into  conformity  with  any  applicable  stand¬ 
ards  prescribed  under  this  Act,  or  will  be  exported,  or  abandoned  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(2)  Tin1  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by  joint  regulations, 
prohibit  the  importation  of  any  tire  or  motor  vehicle,  or  class  thereof,  into  the 
United  States,  unless  it  meets  any  standards  or  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  a  tire  intended  solely 
for  export,  if  it  is  labeled  on  the  outside  of  the  shipping  container  to  show  that 
it  is  intended  for  export  and  Is  so  exported. 

(d)  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  introduce  for 
sale  or  deliver  for  introduction  in  interstate  commerce  any  tire  or  motor  vehicle 
equipped  with  any  tire  which  has  been  regrooved,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
by  order  permit  the  sale  of  regrooved  tires  or  motor  vehicle  equipped  with  such 
tires  which  he  finds  are  designed  and  constructed  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

CIVIL  PENALTY 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  section  13(a)(2)  or  IS(d),  or 
any  regulation  issued  thereunder,  shall  he  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation, 

(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  he  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  The  amount 
of  such  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in  com¬ 
promise,  may  be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  per¬ 
son  charged. 

INJUNCTION  :  SUBFEN  AS 

Sec.  15,  (a)  The  United  States  district  courts  and  the  United  States  courts  of 
the  territories  and  of  the  Commonwealt  h  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
for  cause  shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  Go  (a>  and  (b)  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act  upon  petition  by 
the  appropriate  United  States  attorney  nr  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  contempt  for  violation  of  an  order,  injunc¬ 
tion,  or  restraining  order  issued  under  this  section,  which  violation  also  consti¬ 
tutes  a  violation  of  this  Act,  trial  shall  he  by  the  court  or,  upon  demand  of  the 
accused,  by  a  jury.  Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
and  procedures  applicable  in  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

(c)  In  all  libel  or  injunction  proceedings  for  the  enforcement,  or  to  restrain 
violations,  of  tins  Act,  subpenns  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
court  of  the  United  States  in  any  district  may  run  into  any  other  district  in  any 
such  proceeding. 

seizure 

Sec.  16,  (a)  Any  motor  vehicle  tire  that  has  been  manufactured  or  introduced 
into  commerce  in  violation  of  section  13  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  he  proceeded 
against  by  the  United  States  while  in  interstate  commerce  on  libel  of  information 
and  condemned  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  and  In  anv  United 
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States  court  for  the  territories,  possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

(b)  Sueli  tire  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  by  process  pursuant  to  the  libel,  and 
the  procedure  in  cases  under  this  section  shah  conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to 
the  procedure  in  admiralty  ;  except  that  on  demand  of  either  party  any  issue  of 
fact  joined  in  any  such  case  shall  be  tried  by  jury.  When  libel  for  condemna¬ 
tion  proceedings  under  this  section,  involving  the  same  claimant,  are  trending  in 
two  or  more  jurisdictions,  such  pending  proceedings,  upon  application  of  the 
United  States  or  the  claimant  seasonably  made  to  the  court  of  one  such  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  shall  be  consolidated  for  trial  by  order  of  such  court,  and  tried  in  (1)  any 
district  selected  by  the  applicant  where  one  of  such  proceedings  is  pending ;  or 
(21  a  district  agreed  upon  by  stipulation  between  the  parties,  If  no  order  for 
consolidation  is  so  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  United  States  or  the  claim¬ 
ant  may  apply  to  the  court  of  one  such  jurisdiction,  and  such  court  (after  giving 
the  other  party,  the  claimant,  or  the  United  States  attorney  for  such  district, 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard )  shall  by  order,  unless  good  cause 
to  the  contrary  is  shown,  specify  a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to  the  claim¬ 
ant's  principal  place  of  business,  in  which  all  such  pending  proceedings  shall  be 
consolidated  for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order  of  consolidation  shall  not  apply  so 
as  to  require  the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for  trial  of  which  has  been  fixed. 
The  court  granting  such  order  shall  give  prompt  notification  thereof  to  the  other 
courts  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case  covered  thereby. 

(c)  Any  tire  condemned  under  this  section  shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree, 
be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale  as  the  court  may,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  direct  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the 
legal  costs  and  charges,  shall  l>e  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
but  such  tire  shall  not  be  sold  under  such  decree  contrary  -to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  sold  :  Provided,  That, 
after  entry  of  the  decree  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  such  proceed¬ 
ings  and  the  execution  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  conditioned  that  such 
tire  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  laws  of  any  State  or  territory  in  which  sold,  the  court  may  by  order 
direct  that  such  tire  be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof  to  he  destroyed  or 
brought  into  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  the  supervision 
of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  expenses 
of  such  supervision  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  obtaining  release  of  the  tire 
under  bond. 

<  d)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  is  entered  against  the  tire,  court  costs 
and  fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  expenses,  shall  be  awarded  against 
the  person,  if  any,  intervening  as  claimant  of  the  tire, 

(e)  In  the  ease  of  removal  for  trial  of  any  ease  as  provided  by  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which  removal  is  made  shall  promptly 
transmit  to  the  court  in  which  the  case  is  to  lie  tried  all  records  in  the 
case  necessary  in  order  that  such  court  may  exercise  jurisdiction ; 

(2)  the  court  to  which  such  ease  is  removed  shall  have  the  powers  and 
be  subject  to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such  ease,  which  the  court  from 
which  removal  was  made  would  have  had,  or  to  which  such  court  would 
have  been  subject,  if  such  case  had  not  been  removed, 

REGULATIONS,  AVOIDANCE  OF  DUPLICATION 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  and  amend  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

ih)  The  Secretary,  in  exercising  the  authority  under  this  Act,  shall  utilize 
the  services,  research,  and  testing  facilities  of  public  and  competent  private 
agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  he  determines  practicable  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  in  research,  facilities,  or  operation  service#. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec,  IS.  There  is  authorized  to  lie  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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[S.  2669,  89th  CoDg„  2d  seas.  I 

AN  ACT  To  establish  safety  standards  far  motor  vehicle  fires  sold  er  shipped  In  Interstate 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Borne  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'‘Tire  Safety  Act  of  1966”. 

PURPOSE 

Sec,  2,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect  the  public  against  unreason¬ 
able  risk  of  highway  accidents  occurring  as  the  result  of  tire  failure,  through 
the  establishment  and  the  enforcement  of  minimum  safety  performance  stand* 
ards  for  tires.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  quality  grading  system  for  tires  which  will  reduce  confusion 
in  the  marketing  of  tires. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  “interstate  commerce”  means  commerce  between  any  place  in  a 
State,  territory,  possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  between  places  in  the  same  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  another  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 

(b)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(c)  The  term  “motor  vehicle”  means  passenger  cars  and  station  wagons,  but 
does  not  include  any  motor  vehicle  classified  as  a  special  purpose  vehicle,  such 
as  an  antique  or  racing  car,  in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary, 

( d )  The  term  “tire”  means  a  pneumatic  tire  for  use  on  motor  vehicles, 

(e)  The  term  “retreaded  tire”  means  a  used  tire  ou  which  the  worn  tread 
rubber  has  been  replaced  with  new  tread  rubber. 

(f)  The  term  “regroover  tire”  means  a  tire  on  which  an  iron  or  a  tread  design 
device  has  been  used  to  cut  into  a  smooth  tire  carcass  to  produce  a  new  tread 
design. 

INTERIM  MINIMUM  SAFE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  FOB  NEW  TIRES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  on  or  before  January 
31,  1967,  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  interim 
minimum  safe  performance  standards  for  new  tires,  which  shall  be  based  upon 
existing  public  and  private  standards. 

(b)  The  interim  minimum  safe  performance  standards  adopted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and  eightv  days 
from  the  date  on  which  the  standards  are  published, 

REVISED  MINIMUM  SAFE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  FOB  TIRES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  On  or  before  January  31,  1969,  and  thereafter  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  Lhis  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  order,  establish 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  in  accordance  with  the  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1001  eh  seq.)  (1)  revised  minimum  safe  performance  stand¬ 
ards  for  new  tires,  and  (2)  minimum  safe  performance  standards  for  newly  re¬ 
treaded  tires,  which  may  be  in  the  form  of  minimum  safe  procedures  for  retread¬ 
ing  tires.  Regulations  established  and  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing, 

(b)  In  such  standards,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  maximum  permis¬ 
sible  loads  for  each  size  of  tire,  and  the  application  of  such  maximum  permissible 
load  standards,  as  he  determines  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

(c)  In  prescribing  standards  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sub¬ 
section  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  retreaders  to  use  tire  casings  produced 
under  the  minimi  nm  safe  performance  standards  for  new  tires,  until  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  casings  are  generally  available  for  retreading. 

(d)  Standards  issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  become  effective  on  a  date 
specified  by  the  Secretary  which  shall  be  no  later  than  one  year  nor  sooner  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date  on  which  the  standards  are  published, 
except  that  standards  for  newly  retreaded  tires  shall  not  take  effect  before 
June  30.  1969. 

f  e)  In  order  to  carry  out  sections  4  and  5  hereof,  the  Secretary— 

(1)  shall  consult  with  tire  and  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  and  tire  re¬ 
treaders;  with  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission;  scientific,  tech- 
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nieal,  business,  and  trade  organizations ;  State,  local*  and  interstate  agencies, 
and  tire  users ;  as  appropriate ;  and 

(2)  shall  take  into  consideration  such  factors  as  size,  load-carrying  ability 
under  the  conditions  likely  to  be  encountered  in  regular  highway  travel, 
resistance  to  impact  and  fatigue,  resistance  to  cornering  and  skidding, 
resistance  to  detachment  from  rim,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
relevant 

amendment  of  standards 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary*  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the  administrative  proce- 
dural  requirements  set  forth  in  subsection  5(a),  may,  by  order,  amend  the 
minimum  safe  performance  standards  issued  under  this  Act.  Amendments  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  specified  therefor  by  the  Secretary  in  said  order 
which  shall  be  no  sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days*  nor  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  on  which  the  amendment  is  issued,  unless  the  Secretary  finds, 
publishing  his  reasons  therefor,  that  an  earlier  or  later  date  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

preemption 

Sec.  7,  No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  establish  minimum  safe 
performance  standards  for  new  or  newly  retreaded  tires  which  differ  from  mini' 
mum  safe  i>erformance  standards  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  any  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  purporting  to  establish  such  different 
standards  and  providing  punishment  for  an  act  of  noncompliance  therewith 
shall  be  null  and  void*  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construced  to  prevent 
the  Federal  Government,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  from  estab¬ 
lishing  standards  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  its  own  procurement  of  new 
or  newly  retreaded  tires* 

labeling 

Sec*  8.  In  all  standards  published  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
require  that  tires  subject  thereto  be  permanently  and  conspicuously  labeled 
with  such  safety  information  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act*  Such  labeling  shall  include  suitable  identification  of  the 
manufacturer  (and  in  the  case  of  a  retreaded  tire  suitable  identification  of  the 
retreader),  and  a  recital  that  such  tires  conform  to  Federal  minimum  safe  per- 
formance  standards.  In  lieu  of  such  recital,  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  an 
appropriate  mark  or  symbol  for  use  by  such  manufacturers  or  retreaders  who 
comply  with  such  standards*  The  Secretary  may  require  that  additional  safety* 
related  information  be  disclosed  to  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale* 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  ORDERS 

Sec.  0*  (a)  fi)  In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  as  to  the  validity  of  any  order 
under  this  Act,  any  person  who  will  he  adversely  affected  by  such  order  if  placed 
in  effect  may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  forty-fifth  day  after  such  order  becomes 
effective,  including  the  period  after  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  before 
the  order  becomes  effective,  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  w-herein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
for  a  judicial  review'  of  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  lvhich  the  Secretary  based  his  order,  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi¬ 
dence,  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional  evidence 
is  material  and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the  Secretary*  the  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  uiwn  the  hearing,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may 
modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  Teason  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and 
his  recommendation,  if  any*  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  original 
order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional  evidence* 

($)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section*  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  order,  or  to  set  it  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or  ])ermanentiy.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive* 
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<4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
°f  nhLSfCret!ir-v  shalf  ^  flna1’  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
X254of  titled nlte^  btates  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  section 

(5)  Any  action  instituted  under  this  subsection  shall  survive  notwithstanding 

office  1 aUge  m  Person  occupying  the  office  of  Secretary  or  any  vacancy  in  such 

(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
not  in  substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law. 

ih)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  record  and  proceedings  under  this 
section  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  any  interested  party  at  his  request 
and  payment  by  such  party  of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  he  admissible  in  anv 
criminal  proceeding,  libel  for  condemnation,  exclusion  of  imports,  or  other  pro¬ 
ceeding  arising  under  or  in  respect  to  this  Act  whether  or  not  proceedings  with 
respetl  to  the  order  have  previously  been  instituted  or  become  filial  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section. 


UNIFORM  GEARING  SYSTEM  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  TIERS 

Sec.  in.  in  order  to  assist  the  consumer  to  make  an  informed  choice  in  the 
purchase  of  motor  vehicle  tires,  within  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  order,  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  a 
uniform  quality  grading  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires,  Such  order  shall  be¬ 
come  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date  on  which  such  order 
was  publisliwl  rllie  Secretary  shall  also  cooperate  with  industry  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Comimssion  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  efforts  to 
eliminate  deceptive  and  confusing  tire  nomenclature  and  marketing  practices* 


RESEARCH,  TESTING,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

.  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  other  departments  and  agencies  of 

the  Federal  Government,  is  authorized  to — - 

(a)  conduct  either  directly  or  by  way  of  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise, 
research,  testing,  development,  and  information  gathering  and  disseminating 
activities  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  which  activities 
shall  include  consideration  of — 

(1 )  relating  tire  performance  charaetistics  to  tire  safety ; 

(2)  determining  the  effects  of  wear  and  use  of  tires  upon  tire  safety: 

(d)  evaluating  and  developing  methods  and  equipment  for  testing* 

inspecting,  and  determining  safety  of  tires ; 

(4)  evaluating  and  developing  methods  and  equipment  for  determin¬ 
ing  adequacy  of  minimum  safe  performance  standards  for  tires*  and 
compliance  of  tires  with  minimum  safe  performance  standards ; 

(5)  developing  improved  minimum  safe  performance  standards  for 
tires ;  and 

(ti)  determining  the  feasibility  of  a  uniform  quality  grading  svstem 
for  tires ; 

0>)  purchase,  acquire,  or  fabricate  all  equipment  and  facilties  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  tires  for  research  or  testing  purposes  may  be  purchased 
and  tested  even  though  such  tests  may  damage  or  destroy  the  tires  being 
tested ;  ^ 

(c)  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  tires  tested  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
clause,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  and  reimburse  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  such  sale  or  disposal  into  the  appropriation  or  fund  current  and 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act:  ProtMed,  That  tires 
which  have  been  rendered  irreparably  unsafe  for  use  on  the  highways,  by 
testing  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)t  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
insuring  that  they  shall  not  be  used  on  the  highways  or  on  vehicles  for  use 
on  the  highways. 


INSPECTION  AND  TESTING  FOR  COMPLIANCE :  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

Sec  12*  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  such  testing  and  inspection 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  standards  issued  and  in  effect 
under  this  Act  and  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and.  when  appropriate 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any  information  obtained  and  test  results  indicat- 
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Ing  uoneompliunce  with  such  standards,  for  appropriate  enforcement  or  customs 
action, 

(t>)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  officers  awl  employees  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are  authorized  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times. 
(1)  any  plant,  facility,  warehouse,  or  other  business  establishment  or  premises 
where  tires  are  held  prior  to  their  sale  or  delivery,  or  whore  tires  arc  retreaded, 
and  to  make  a  reasonable  inspection  of  such  tires  or  (2)  any  motor  vehicle 
assembly  plant  and  to  make  a  reasonable  inspection,  after  the  motor  vehicles 
have  left  the  assembly  line,  of  the  tires  with  which  such  motor  vehicles  are 
equipped, 

(cj  Every  manufacturer  and  retreadcr  of  tires  and  every  manufacturer  of 
motor  vehicles  shall  establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports, 
and  provide  such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  determine  whether  such  manufacturer  or  retreadcr  has  acted  or  is 
acting  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  standards  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  shall,  U]>on  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly 
designated  by  tin*  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  employee  to  inspect  appro¬ 
priate  books,  i Hiper s,  records,  and  documents. 

(d)  Ail  Information  reported  to  or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  representative  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  which  information  con¬ 
tains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  iu  section  190T>  of 
title  IS  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  that  section,  except  that  such  information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
officers  or  employees  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec,  IS,  (a)  No  person  Shall— 

(X)  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  introduce  or  deliver  for 
introduction  in  interstate  commerce,  or  import  into  the  United  States  for 
resale,  any  tire  manufactured  or  retreaded  or  any  motor  vehicle  assembled 
on  or  after  the  date  any  applicable  standards  take  effect  under  this  Act 
unless  It  is  in  conformity  with  such  standards  as  prescribed  or  amended  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  4,  5,  0,  $,  or  10  of  this  Act,  except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section ;  or 

(2)  fail  or  refuse  to  permit  entry  or  inspection  as  authorized  under  sec¬ 
tion  12(b)  of  this  Act  or  fail  or  refuse  access  to  or  copying  of  records,  or 
fail  to  make  rejwjrts  or  provide  information,  as  required  under  section  12(c). 

0>)  Paragraph  (1)  of  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer 
for  sale,  or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduction  in  interstate  commerce 
of  any  tire  or  motor  vehicle  after  the  first  purchase  of  it  in  good  faith  where 
the  tire  is  labeled  as  conforming  to  Federal  minimum  safe  performance  standards, 

(c) (1)  A  tire  or  motor  vehicle  offered  for  importation  in  violation  of  para- 
graph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  he  refused  admission  into  the  United  States, 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by  joint  regulations! 
provide  for  authorizing  the  importation  of  a  tire  or  motor  vehicle,  or  class  there¬ 
of,  into  the  United  States  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  a  bond)  as  may  appear  to  them  appropriate  to  insure  that  any  such 
tire  or  motor  vehicle  will  be  brought  into  conformity  with  any  applicable  stand¬ 
ards  prescribed  under  this  Act,  or  will  be  exported  or  abandoned  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by  joint  regula¬ 
tions,  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  tire  or  motor  vehicle,  or  class  thereof, 
into  the  United  States*  unless  it  meets  any  standards  or  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2 1  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  a  tire  intended  solely 
for  export,  if  it  is  labeled  on  the  outside  of  the  shipping  container  to  show  that 
it  is  intended  for  export  and  is  so  exported. 

(d)  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  introduce  for 
sale  or  deliver  for  introduction  in  interstate  commerce  any  tire  or  motor  vehicle 
equipped  with  any  tire  which  has  been  regrooved,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  by  order  permit  the  sale  of  regrooved  tires  or  motor  vehicles  equipped 
with  such  tire  which  he  finds  are  designed  and  constructed  in  a  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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CIVIL  PENALTY 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  section  13 fa)  (2)  or  13(d), 
or  any  regulation  issued  thereunder,  shall  he  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation. 

(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  The  amount 
of  such  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in  com¬ 
promise,  may  be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged. 

injunction;  subpenas 

Sec.  lo.  (a)  The  United  States  district  courts  and  the  United  States  courts  of 
the  territories  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
for  cause  shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  65  fa)  and  (b)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Givil  Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act  upon  petition 
by  the  appropriate  United  States  attorney  or  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States, 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  contempt  for  violation  of  an  order,  in* 
junction,  or  restraining  order  issued  under  this  section,  which  violation  also  con¬ 
stitutes  a  violation  of  this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or,  upon  demand  of  the 
accused,  by  a  jury.  Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
and  procedures  applicable  In  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
rule  42  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

(c)  In  all  libel  or  Injunction  proceedings  for  the  enforcement,  or  to  restrain 
violations,  of  this  Act,  subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  court 
of  the  United  States  in  any  district  may  run  into  any  other  district  in  any  such 
proceeding, 

8EI3S  u  kE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  motor  vehicle  tire  that  has  been  manufactured  or  introduced 
Into  commerce  in  violation  of  section  13  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  by  the  United  States  while  in  interstate  commerce  on  libel  of  information 
and  condemned  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  and  in  any  United 
States  court  for  the  territories,  possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

(b)  Such  tires  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  by  process  pursuant  to  the  libel,  and 
the  procedure  in  cases  under  this  section  shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to 
the  procedure  in  admiralty;  except  that  on  demand  of  either  party  any  issue  of 
fact  joined  in  any  such  ease  shall  be  tried  by  jury.  When  libel  for  condemnation 
proceedings  under  this  section,  involving  the  same  claimant,  are  pending  U\  two 
or  more  jurisdictions,  such  pending  proceedings,  upon  application  of  the  United 
States  or  the  claimant  seasonably  made  to  the  court  of  one  such  jurisdiction,  shall 
be  consolidated  for  trial  by  order  of  such  court,  and  tried  in  (A)  any  district 
selected  by  the  applicant  where  one  of  such  proceedings  is  pending:  or  (2)  a 
district  agreed  upon  by  stipulation  between  the  parties.  If  no  order  for  con* 
soltdation  is  so  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  United  States  or  the  claimant 
may  apply  to  the  court  of  one  such  jurisdiction,  and  such  court  (after  giving  the 
other  party,  the  claimant,  or  the  United  States  attorney  for  such  district,  reason* 
able  notice  and  opportunity  to  he  heard)  shall  by  order,  unless  good  cause  to  the 
contrary  is  shown,  specify  a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to  the  claimant’s 
principal  place  of  business,  in  which  all  such  pending  proceedings  shall  he  con¬ 
solidated  for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order  of  consolidation  shall  not  apply  so  as  to 
require  the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for  trial  of  which  has  been  fixed.  The 
court  granting  such  order  shall  give  prompt  notification  thereof  to  the  other  courts 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  ease  covered  thereby. 

(c)  Any  tire  condemned  under  this  section  shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree, 
be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale  as  the  court  may,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  direct  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal 
costs  and  charges,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  such 
tire  shall  not  be  sold  under  such  decree  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  sold :  Provided,  That,  after  entry  of  the 
decree  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  such  proceedings  and  the  execution 
of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  conditioned  that  such  tire  shall  not  he  sold  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  nr  the  laws  of  any  State  or  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  sold,  the  court  may  by  order  direct  that  such  tire  be  delivered  to 
the  owner  thereof  to  be  destroyed  or  brought  into  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  and  the  expenses  of  such  supervision  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
obtaining  release  of  the  tire  under  bond. 
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(d)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  is  entered  against  the  tire,  court  costs 
and  fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  expenses,  shall  be  awarded  against  the 
person*  if  any,  intervening  as  claimant  of  the  tire. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  removal  for  trial  of  any  case  as  provided  by  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which  removal  is  made  shall  promptly 
transmit  to  the  court  in  which  the  case  is  to  be  tried  all  records  in  the  case 
necessary  in  order  that  such  court  may  exercise  jurisdiction; 

(2)  the  court  to  which  such  case  is  removed  shall  have  the  powers  and 
be  subject  to  the  duties*  for  purposes  of  such  case*  which  the  court  from 
which  removal  was  made  would  have  had*  or  to  which  such  court  would 
have  been  subject*  if  such  case  had  not  been  removed, 

REGULATIONS,  AVOIDANCE  OF  DUPLICATION 

Sec.  IT*  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  and  amend  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act* 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  exercising  the  authority  under  this  Act*  shall  utilize 
the  services,  research,  and  testing  facilities  of  public  and  competent  private 
agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  he  determines  practicable  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  in  research,  facilities,  or  operation  services* 


AUTHORIZATION 


Sec,  IS*  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  the  sum  of  $2,900*000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juue  30*  1007,  $1,450,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30*  1908,  and  19G9,  and  $1,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30*  1970,  1071,  1072,  1073,  and  1974* 

Passed  the  Senate  March  29  (legislative  day,  March  25 )t  1960* 

Attest : 

Emery  D*  Frazier,  Secretary. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.G\,  May  25,  1963, 

Hon*  Oren  Harris* 

Oh  a  irm  a  n,  Co  m  m  it  tee  on  I  n  ter  si  a  tea  nd  Fore \gn  Co  mm  crce , 

Bouse  of  Representatives, 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  report  on  H*B.  7494,  a  hill  “to  provide  that  tires 
sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for  use  on  motor  vehicles  shall  comply 
with  certain  safety  and  labeling  requirements’'  is  submitted  in  response  to  your 
request  of  April  10, 1905* 

This  bill  would  require  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  prescribe  minimum 
safety  and  performance  standards  and  a  grading  and  labeling  system  for 
motor  vehicle  tires  that  are  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  or  imported  into 
the  United  States.  On  the  understanding  that  the  same  standards  would 
apply  to  domestically  produced  and  Imported  tires,  this  requirement  >vould  be 
consistent  with  the  international  obligations  of  the  United  States.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Department  of  State  would  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
this  hill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admini¬ 
stration's  program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report* 

Sincerely  yours* 


Douglas  MacArthur  iif. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations 

(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 


General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C„  June  2,  1965, 

Horn  Oren  Harris* 

Chairman^  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce * 

//  o use  of  Represen ta t  i res,  \ Vti sh in g ton,  U.C, 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  i  This  is  in  further  reply  to  your  letter  dated  April  10, 
1965,  requesting  the  comments  of  the  General  Services  Administration  on  H*K. 
74114,  89th  Congress*  a  hill  “To  provide  that  tires  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate 
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commerce  for  use  on  motor  vehicles  shall  comply  with  certain  safety  and  label* 
mg  regulations.” 

The  hill  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prescribe  and  publish. 
In  tile  Federal  Register,  not  later  than  one  year  after  enactment  of  the  bill, 
regulations  prescribing  minimum  safety  and  performance  standards  and  a 
grading  and  labeling  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires.  It  also  would  prohibit 
transactions  in  interstate  commerce  involving  any  tire  falling  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  effective  date  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  would  he  not  less  than  180 
days  nor  more  than  one  year  after  the  publication  of  the  regulations.  Know* 
iug  and  willful  violation  of  the  measure  would  be  punishable  by  a  line  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

GSA  has  the  responsibility,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-515  and  sections  200 
(a)  (4)  and  211(a)  (5)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1040,  OH  Stat  091,  08  Slat.  1120,  as  amended  (40  TI.S.C.  487(a)(4), 
491(a)  (5)),  for  prescribing  standards  for  vehicles,  including  tires,  purchased 
by  the  Government,  Pursuant  to  its  authority  under  the  Property  Act,  USA 
has  developed  Federal  Specification  No.  Z5^-T-3S1  for  tires.  We  have  incorpo¬ 
rated  this  specification  into  proposed  Federal  Standard  No.  515/15,  published 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-515  In  the  Federal  Register  on  January  26,  1065 
<  30  F.R.  801 ) . 

We  believe  that  compliance  with  our  specification  should  significantly  reduce 
hazards  attributable  to  tire  failure,  so  far  as  Government  vehicles  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

We  feel  that  the  establishment  of  safety  and  performance  standards  and  of 
a  grading  and  labeling  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires  soldi  to  the  general  public 
would  substantially  reduce  the  number  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  caused  by 
tire  failure,  and  in  addition,  would  to  a  considerable  extent  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer  from  the  possibility  of  misleading  advertising.  GSA  would  therefore 
recommend  enactment  of  ILR.  7494. 

If  ILR.  74144  were  enacted,  GSA  would  he  happy  to  share  its  experience 
In  the  field  of  tire  safety  and  performance  with  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  regulations  pursuant  to  the  legislation,  and  to 
coordinate  them  with  existing  GSA  regulations. 

Tim  financial  effects  of  the  enactment  of  the  legislative  measure  cannot  he 
estimated. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report 
to  your  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  R.  Knott.  Jr.. 

A  Otinff  Ad  minixtra  tor . 


General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C. ,  February  Jh  IMS . 

Hon.  Harley  O.  Staooers, 

Chairman*  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Home  of  Representatives, 

Week  in  gton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  further  reply  to  your  report  for  the  views  of 
this  Department  with  respect  to  H  R,  11891.  a  hilt  "To  establish  safety  standards 
for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped  in  Intel's  tote  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes/1 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  the  tire  safety 
standards  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  m  interim  mandatory 
standards,  and  to  Issue  revised  standards,  if  necessary,  after  two  years  based 
upon  the  research  and  development  authorized  by  the  bill.  The  Secretary  would 
lie  authorized  to  conduct  testing  und  Inspection  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Act  The  Act  authorizes  enforcement,  cither  by  seizure  and  condemnation 
of  substandard  tires  nr  by  injunction.  The  Secretary  also  would  be  directed  to 
develop  a  uniform  grading  system  for  tires  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  by  January  ;?1f  1971  for  its  implementation. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  believes  there  is  a  need  for  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tion  relating  to  tire  standards,  Subject  to  the  comments  below,  we  strongly 
favor  enactment  of  H.B,  11891*  *  y 
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In  the  hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate  on 
May  2.>,  1905,  assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  J.  Herbert  Hollomon,  hi  testi- 
fying  for  the  Department,  emphasized  the  need  for  research,  as  well  as  civil 
enforcement  procedures,  in  an  effective  tire  safety  program.  He  also  stated  that 
the  Department  normally  preferred  the  voluntary  approach  to  standardization, 
hut  m  this  case  would  have  no  objection  to  discretionary  authority  iu  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  to  issue  mandatory  standards,  if  the  voluntary  approach  did 
not  offer  sufficient  protection  to  the  public. 

H.H.  11891  includes  provisions  for  research  and  civil  enforcement,  such  as  the 
Department  suggested  in  i  hose  hearings.  In  addition,  Section  4  requires  interim 
mandatory  standards  and  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  review  and  revise 
them  to  the  extent  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  results  of  the  research  and  test 
ing  program.  We  believe  it  would  tie  preferable  simply  to  provide  discretionary 
authority  to  issue  mandatory  safety  standards.  However,  we  would  defer  to 
your  Committee  as  to  the  necessity  fur  promulgating  interim  mandatory  stand¬ 
ards  as  provided  in  H,R.  11891, 

In  any  event  we  recommend  that  amendments  along  the  following  lines  be 
made  in  the  bill. 

Section  2(b)  defines  motor  vehicles  in  a  manner  which  excludes  not  only  vehi¬ 
cles  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  also 
many  other  vehicles  used  on  the  highways,  such  as  light  trucks  and  trailers 
Accordingly,  we  suggest  Unit  Section  2(b)  be  rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  term  ‘motor  vehicle’  means  any  motor  vehicle  or  drawn  vehicle, 
primarily  for  use  on  the  public  roads  and  highways,  ot  her  than  a  vehicle  subject 
to  Safety  regulations  under  Part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act" 

The  above  suggested  language  is  similar  to  that  used  iu  Public  Law  gg-201, 
establishing  seat  belt  safety  standards  and  would  exclude  vehicles  occasionally 
used  on  the  highways,  but  primarily  adapted  for  other  uses,  such  as,  for  example, 
farm  tractors  or  construction  equipment. 

Among  the  activities  authorised  by  Section  4(c)  in  supjwrt  of  improved  safety 
standards  is  research  and  development  on  standards  for  retreaded  tires.  De¬ 
veloping  a  safety  standard  for  retreaded  tires  is  extremely  difficult  There  are 
unpredictable  variations  in  carcasses  used  for  retreading,  and  tests  of  small 
samples  for  data  gathering  purposes  would  be  almost  meaningless.  We  have 
estimated  that  a  minimum  of  four  years  would  be  required  to  develop  suitable 
tests.  Assuming  that  a  satisfactory  test  can  be  developed,  the  nature  of  tire 
manufacturing  could  pose  problems  of  enforcement  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  additional  authority  may  well  be  needed  to  permit  adequate  enforcement. 

Another  suggestion  we  have  relates  to  load  standards  for  tires.  Section 
4(c)(4),  which  mentions  factors  to  be  considered  iu  developing  safety  stand¬ 
ards,  could  be  construed  together  with  Section  4(b)  to  mean  that  load  standards 
should  be  established  for  each  type  of  expected  use  for  tires.  This  would  be 
a  formidable  task  from  both  the  technical  and  enforcement  point  of  view.  The 
Department  believes  that  there  should  lie  a  minimum  safety  requirement  for 
load,  considering  all  uses,  Separate  standards  should  not  he  required  or  per* 
milled  for  a  car  traveling  a  few  miles  to  and  from  work  with  only  the  driver, 
since  such  a  car  may  at  any  time  be  used  for  severe  service.  A  passenger  car, 
for  example,  frequently  has  a  full  toad  of  passengers  and  luggage  and  travels 
at  maximum  legal  speed  on  interstate  highways  for  prolonged  periods*  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  not  practical  to  develop  methods  and  to  test  tires  for  every  possible 
road  hazard  as  suggested  by  this  section.  Even  safe  tires  may  tie  cut  or  dam¬ 
aged  accidentally  or  through  abuse  in  ways  that  a  standard  cannot  prevent. 
We  recommend  that  Section  4  (b)  be  rewritten  as  follows : 

**(b)  In  such  revised  minimum  standards,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
maximum  permissible  loads  for  each  motor  vehicle  tire,  and  the  application 
of  such  maximum  permissible  load  standards,  as  he  determines  to  lie  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purpose  of  Section 

We  further  recommend  that  Section  4(c)  (4)  be  rewritten  as  follows : 
l((4t  Shall  take  Into  consideration  such  factors  as  size,  load  carrying  ability 
under  the  conditions  likely  to  lie  encountered  in  regular  highway  travel,  resistance 
to  impact  find  fatigue,  resistance  to  cornering  and  skidding,  resistance  to  detach¬ 
ment  from  rim,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  relevant,” 

As  rewritten.  Section  4(c) (4>  would  permit  the  consideration  of  factors  such 
as  the  characteristics  of  tires  in  their  interaction  with  mad  surfaces. 
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We  note  that  while  BLR  11891  refers  to  safety  and  grading  standards  it  does 
not  expressly  require  labeling.  We  assume  that  there  is  no  Intent  in  H.R.  1IS91 
to  restrict  authority  to  require  reasonable  labeling  as  part  of  establishing  safety 
standards,  since  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  Regulation  Y-l  on 
tire  safety  includes  certain  labeling  requirements.  We  feel  that  reasonable  label¬ 
ing  requirements  would  include  information  such  as  the  name  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  distributor,  tire  size,  load  rating  and  inflation  pressure. 

Finally,  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  hill  are  not  entirely  clear.  It 
appears  that  condemnation  proceedings  could  be  brought  by  private  parties,  and 
that  substandard  tires  could  be  condemned  while  in  the  bands  of  the  ultimate 
user.  We  question  whether  either  of  these  would  be  desirable  or  practical. 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  enactment  of  H.R.  11891,  subject  to  our  comments 
above,  would  contribute  importantly  to  the  traffic  safety  program  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  called  for  in  this  year’s  State  of  the  Union  Message. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  your  Committee  and  further  that 
the  enactment  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of  II. R.  11891  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Administration’s  objectives. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  E.  Giles,  General  Counsel. 


The  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  DJ?.t  March  id,  196$. 

Hon.  Harley  O,  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Commit  tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign-  Commerce t  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives*  Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Reference  Is  made  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  on  H.R,  11891,  “To  establish  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
tires  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  proposed  legislation  directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  and  from  time  to  time  to  revise  certain  tire 
safety  standards. 

Section  €  of  the  bill  is  to  take  effect  not  less  than  30  days  nor  more  than  90 
days  after  publication  of  the  regulations  first  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Among  the  acts  prohibited  by  section  6(a)  is  the  importation  of 
any  motor  vehicle  tire  manufactured  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
unless  in  compliance  with  the  published  standards.  To  base  such  a  prohibition 
on  a  determination  as  to  whether  certain  tires  are  manufactured  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill  would  present  administrative  problems  with  respect  to 
imported  tires  in  ascertaining  the  actual  date  of  manufacture,  and,  in  addition, 
would  allow  the  importation  of  unsafe  tires  which  are  shown  to  be  manufactured 
prior  to  such  effective  date.  Consequently,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
amending  section  6(a)  with  respect  to  imported  tires,  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  nonconforming  tires  which  are  entered  into  the  United  States  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  section  6,  without  regard  to  the  date  of  manufacture. 

Section  6(b)  prohibits,  in  part,  the  Importation  of  any  new  motor  vehicles 
equii>t>ed  with  tires  not  in  compliance  with  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  that  nonconforming  tires  (except  those  intended 
for  export)  which  have  entered  interstate  commerce  may  be  proceeded  against 
by  libel  and  condemned  under  procedures  conforming,  os  nearly  as  may  be,  to 
admiralty  procedures,  Xo  provision  is  made  for  detention  by  the  Treasury’s 
Bureau  of  Customs  of  nonconforming  Imported  tires  prior  to  their  entry  into 
interstate  commerce.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that  this  Department 
should  perform  administrative  and  enforcement  functions  under  tins  bill,  to 
implement  the  prohibition  in  section  0  of  the  importation  of  such  tires,  a  separate 
provision  would  be  necessary  to  authorize  the  detention  of  such  tires  at  the  time 
of  Importation  and  their  release  under  bond  until  they  are  shown  to  comply  with 
the  established  standards,  and  their  reexportation  or  other  disposition  if 
prescribed  standards  are  not  satisfied.  The  present  provision  for  seizure  and 
condemnation  by  libel  proceedings  after  entry  into  interstate  commerce,  in  the 
event  of  non  compliance,  should  continue  to  be  limited  to  tires  which  have  entered 
interstate  commerce,  and  would  be  enforced  by  some  other  agency. 
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A  provision  for  the  release  of  imported  tires  under  bond,  conditioned  upon  thedr 
redelivery  if  they  are  found  not  to  conform  to  the  prescribed  standards,  would 
be  similar  to  provisions  or  other  laws  enforced  by  this  Department  and 
would  minimize  administrative  problems  involved  in  the  storage  and  handling 
of  imported  tires  until  compliance  with  the  act  is  determined.  Failure  to  re¬ 
deliver  such  tires  would  incur  a  charge  against  the  bond. 

If  the  revisions  discussed  above  are  made  in  the  bill,  they  should  include  au¬ 
thority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  promulgate  implementing  procedural 
regulations  with  respect  to  imported  tires. 

it  is  assumed,  however,  that  since  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized 
under  section  10(a)  to  conduct  such  testing  and  insi>ection  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  this  Department  would  not  be  required  or  expected 
to  examine  or  test  tires  to  determine  compliance  with  the  prescribed  standards. 
It  is  also  assumed  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  establishing  standards 
would,  by  regulation,  provide  for  some  form  of  certification  to  show  compliance. 
This  Department  would  therefore  be  required  only  to  obtain  the  prescribed 
certification  for  imported  tires  and  to  furnish  such  samples  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  require  to  determine  compliance. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is 
no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program  to  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  this  report  to  your  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Fred  B.  Smith, 
Acting  General  Counsel. 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.0.t  March  15, 1966 . 

Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 

Chairman ,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce , 

House  of  Representatives ,  Washington ,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  January  14, 
1906.  requesting  the  Commission’s  views  on  H.R.  11891,  89th  Congress,  2d 
Session,  a  bill  “To  establish  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  bill,  which  is  the  same  as  S.  2009,  89th  Congress,  1st  Session,  provides 
that  it  may  be  cited  as  the  “Tire  Safety  Act  of  1906.”  As  we  interpret  the 
bill,  it  would  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  authority  to  promul¬ 
gate  minimum  safety  standards  for  tires  used  on  “motor  vehicles,”  which  is 
defined  in  the  bill  as  meaning  passenger  cars  and  station  wagons  used  on  the 
highways,  except  those  regulated  uuder  certain  specific  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  bill  further  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  to  develop  a  uniform  grading  system  for  motor  vehicle 
tires. 

It  specifically  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  establish  and  publish  as 
interim  minimum  safety  standards  in  the  Federal  Register  the  tire  safety 
standards  substantially  as  prescribed  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safetv  Com¬ 
mission,  an  interstate  agency  which  was  established  pursuant  to  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  Congress. 

Two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  and  thereafter  as  he  deems 
necessary,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  review  and  revise  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  the  aforementioned  interim  minimum  safety  standards.  In  such  revised 
minimum  standards,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  presents  the  maximum  per¬ 
missible  loads  for  each  motor  vehicle  tire  and  the  application  of  such  stand¬ 
ards.  The  bill  then  sets  out  what  the  Secretary  shall  do  in  carrying  out  this 
requirement.  Among  the  activities  that  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  under¬ 
take  in  carrying  out  the  safety  standard  provisions  of  the  bill  is  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  a  research  and  development  program  to  (1)  improve  minimum 
safety  standards  for  new  tires,  and  (2)  develop  minimum  safety  standards 
for  retreaded  tires. 

He  is  also  directed  to  take  into  consideration  such  factors  as  size,  load- 
carrying  ability  and  its  relation  to  the  type  of  expected  use,  skid  resistance 
blowout  resistance,  resistance  to  curb-striking  and  pothole  or  bump  damage] 
cornering  ability  and  rim  resistance.  He  is  further  required  to  consult  with 
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interested  industries,  technical  organizations,  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  by 
January  31,  1971,  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the  grading  system 
of  motor  vehicle  tires  he  is  directed  to  establish. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  such  testing  and  inspection  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for 
sale,  in  interstate  commerce,  or  the  Importation  to  the  United  States  as*  well 
as  the  introduction,  delivery  for  Introduction,  or  transportation,  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  delivery  after  sale,  in  interstate 
commerce  of  any  tire  which  does  not  comply  with  the  safety  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary, 

Any  tire  manufactured  or  introduced  into  commerce  in  violation  of  the 
prohibited  acts  is  liable  to  seizure  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  tire  is  found.  Such  seizure  is  to  he  in 
conformity  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  that  followed  in  cases  in  admiralty,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  jury  trial  may  be  accorded  when  demanded, 

ihe  bill  provides  for  the  issuing  of  injunctions  and  restraining  orders  and 
contains  provisions  concerning  criminal  contempt  for  violations  thereof 
Tire  manufacturers  are  required  by  the  bill  to  maintain  such  records  and 
make  such  reports  as  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  insure  compliance1. 

The  Fedeal  Trade  Commission  wholeheartedly  supports  the  objectives  and 
purpose  of  H.R.  11891. 

As  your  committee  is  aware,  the  Commission  in  January  of  1965  held  three  days 
of  public  hearings  on  various  aspects  of  tire  marketing.  Among  the  subjects 
considered  was  the  need  for  minimum  safety  standards,  the  adequacy  of  existing 
Standards  and  the  need  for  a  system  of  tire  grading.  Since  the  hearings,  the 
Commission’s  staff  has  continued  to  study  the  problems  to  encompass  current 
developments  including  ihe  recent  revisions  in  the  existing  standards  of  the 
Vehicle  Safety  Equipment  Commission  effective  October  10,  1005.  and  of  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  effective  January  1.  lilGd. 

In  our  opinion,  the  need  for  minimum  safety  standards  for  automotive  tires  is 
now  beyond  question.  The  industry*  by  its  adoption  of  such  standards  has  m<og- 
tnzed  their  necessity.  The  activity  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission 
iu  adopting  tire  standards  only  serves  to  buttress  our  conclusion,  based  on  our 
hearings  and  our  study  of  all  fhe  authorities,  that  minimum  safety  standards  are 
necessary  and  that  the  present  industry  standards  are  inadequate  for  that  purpose. 

The  Commission  has  received  substantial  evidence  that,  even  with  their  recent 
revisions,  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  and  Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association’s  standards  fail  to  provide  realistic  and  adequate  safeguards  against 
unsafe  tires.  Roth  sets  of  existing  standards  fail  to  make  any  provision  for  the 
problem  of  “overload/1  It  is  our  understanding  that  overload  is  a  situation 
which  exists  when  the  curb  weight  of  a  vehicle  plus  the  designed  load  capacity 
in  terms  of  passengers  and  luggage  exceed  the  load-carrying  capacity  of  tires 
mounted  on  the  vehicle.  Much  evidence  was  presented  at  the  Commission  hear¬ 
ing,  Including  a  statement  by  a  tire  manufacturer,  that  many  original  equipment 
tires  mounted  on  new  cars  may  be  inadequate  to  safely  carry  the  passenger  and 
baggage  load  the  vehicle  is  intended  to  carry. 

Our  study  has  also  raised  grave  doubts  whether  the  performance  require¬ 
ments  and  the  allowable  tolerances  in  the  existing  standards,  as  revised,  are 
sufficiently  stringent  in  light  of  current  high-speed  turnpike  and  other  highway 
use.  The  specific  levels  of  desirable  performance  nnrl  tolerance  arc  technical 
matters  which  we  are  not  equipped  to  evaluate  adequately.  Although  onr  staff 
has  discussed  this  problem  with  fhe  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  has  hi^eri 
advised  that  the  requirements  and  tolerances  of  the  current  standards  are  too 
low,  we  shall  leave  specific  comments  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  we 
understand  will  present  his  views  to  this  committee. 

A  further  defect  in  the  existing  minimum  safety  standards,  which  we  feel  is  of 
utmost  significance,  is  their  enforcement  provisions.  The  Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association’s  standards  are  described  as  “voluntary.”  Manufacturers  whose 
fires  foil  to  meet  ihe  standards  suffer  only  the  withdrawal  of  its  name  from  the 
Association’s  Fortified  Tire  Directory  and  the  right  to  advertise  that  its  tires 
meet  the  standards.  The  manufacturer  may  still  offer  these  tires  for  sale  with¬ 
out  restriction.  In  our  opinion,  reliance  only  on  “voluntary"  standards  for  a 
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product  involving  the  life  and  safety  of  the  purchaser  is  not  a  sufficient  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  public  interest. 

Enforcement  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission's  standards  is  also 
voluntary  at  the  present  time  and  their  implementation  will  he  left  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  member  states  and  the  statutory  authority  available  to  each.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  all  of  the  member  states  will  adopt  the  proposed  standards  and 
even  if  they  do,  this  will  still  leave  the  six  states  which  are  not  members  and 
which  accordingly  are  not  parties  to  these  standards.  Moreover,  even  adoption 
of  these  standards  by  all  members  will  provide  no  assurance  that  the  standards 
will  be  enforced  equally  in  each  state.  In  our  opinion,  the  motoring  public  of 
the  entire  United  States  is  entitled  to  uniform  protection  of  mandatory  mini¬ 
mum  safety  standards. 

With  respect  to  the  grading  system  which  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  under 
consideration*  the  testimony  received  during  our  proceeding  indicated  that  a 
great  deal  of  consumer  confusion  and  deception  exists  as  a  result  of  grade 
representations  and  claims  currently  used  in  the  marketing  of  tires. 

We  believe  confusion  and  deception  are  the  results  inherent  in  the  existing 
situation  where  approximately  950  different  tire  names  currently  marketed 
represent  the  products  of  approximately  120  private-label  marketers  and  14  tare 
manufacturers;  where  tires  may  he  designated  as  to  grade*  i.e.,  “premium,” 
“first  line,”  “second  line/'  etc.,  regardless  of  the  tire's  performance  or  safety ; 
where  the  price  of  the  tire  has  no  discernible  relation  bo  its  grade  or  safety  level ; 
and  where  many  of  the  descriptive  terms  employed,  such  as  ply  rating,  100  level, 
and  other  grade  designations,  have  no  fixed  meaning  or  definitive  value  under 
existing  Industry  practices. 

Testimony  adduced  at  the  hearing  reflects  that  one  manufacturer's  “first- 
line”  tire  may  be  inferior  to  another  manufacturer's  “third-line”  tire;  and  a 
manufacturer  may  supply  a  tire  represented  by  Mm  as  a  'third- dine”  tire  to  a 
private-label  marketer  who  is  free  to  designate  It  as  his  “premium”  tire. 

We  feel  that  H.R,  11891  goes  a  long  way  in  providing  a  solution  to  both  the 
safety  and  the  grade  problems  which  hearings  and  our  study  demonstrated  exist 
in  the  marketing  of  automobile  tires.  Section  3  eliminates  the  “voluntary”  nature 
of  existing  standards  by  adopting  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission's 
standards  as  an  interim  measure.  Although,  as  we  have  indicated,  we  are  not 
satisfied  as  to  the  adequacy  of  these  standards,  we  feel  that  their  interim  adop¬ 
tion  immediately  under  this  bill  will  be  at  least  an  initial  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  minimum  safety  standards, 

Section  4  of  the  hill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  review  and  revise 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission’s  standards  prescribed  in  section  3 
and  specifically  provides  for  the  establishment  of  maximum  load  capacities  for 
tires.  These  actions  are  of  absolute  necessity  and  will  eliminate  ultimately  the 
defects  and  inadequacies  of  the  requirements  and  tolerances  which  are  now 
present  in  the  existing  standards. 

Serf  inn  5  of  the  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  to  develop  a  uniform 
grading  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  a  must  salutary 
provision  in  that  there  are  no  adequate  industrywide  standards  for  grading  tires. 

The  Commission  reiterates  its  support  of  the  objectives  and  purpose  of  II.R. 
11891  and  unequivocally  supports  its  enactment. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Paul  Hand  Dixon,  Chairman. 

N.B.  Pursuant  to  regulations,  this  report  was  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  February  3.  1966*  and  on  March  1 1,  1966*  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Administration’s  program. 

_  Joseph  W.  Shea,  Secretary. 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 

,  Washington,  D.C„  March  1$,  J9GC. 

I  Ion.  Harley  O.  Staggers* 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
flotwe  of  Representative*, 

Washington*  D  C. 

pEAit  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  of  February  25, 
1966,  for  the  Commission's  views  on  II. R,  T29S9,  89th  Congress.  2d  Session,  a 
hill  “To  provide  that  tires  sold  or  shipjjed  in  interstate  commerce  for  list*  on 
motor  vehicles  shall  comply  with  certain  safety  and  labeling  regulations.” 
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The  subject  bill  is  identical  with  S«  1643,  89th  Congress,  1st  Session.  On 
Commerce  Committee.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  Commission's  statement 
(attachment  A).  As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  latest  bill  on.  tire  safety  is 
S,  2609,  89th  Congress,  1st  Session,  which  was  introduced  after  S.  1643  and  is 
more  comprehensive  than  that  bill.  Furthermore,  the  President,  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  March  2,  Um  (112  Cong.  Rec.  4351-4306  [daily  ed.  March  2. 1963] ) 
on  transportation,  stated: 

aOur  driving  public  deserves  the  prompt  passage  of  3.  2669,  and  the  protection 
it  will  afford  them  from  accidents  caused  by  tire  failures.,, 

The  Commission  supports  the  purpose  of  the  subject  bill  but  suggests,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  that  it  be  changed  to  conform  to  S.  2669. 

In  resixmse  to  a  request  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  the  views  of  the  Commission  on  3,  2669,  the  Commission  sub¬ 
mitted  its  rejK>rt  on  January  28,  1966.  For  your  information,  we  are  attach' 
ing  a  copy  of  that  report  (attachment  B). 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman, 

N.B,  Pursuant  to  instructions,  this  report  was  communicate!  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  March  14,  1966,  and  on  that  day  the  Bureau  advised  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Joseph  W,  Shea,  Secretary. 

Attachment  A 

Statement  of  Hon.  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Ch airman.  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Before  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate,  Mat  25,  1965 

Sir.  Chairman:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  to  comment  on  3.  1643, 
a  bill  now  under  consideration  which  would  provide  regulations  for  motor  vehicle 
tires. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prescribe  regulations 
establishing  minimum  safety  and  performance  standards  and  a  grading  and 
labeling  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires  in  order  that  the  public  will  be  provided 
with  safe  tires.  The  bill  stipulates  that  such  regulations  shall  become  effective 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  and  that  its  enforcement  shall  take  effect 
between  one  hundred  eighty  days  and  one  year  after  Issuance  of  the  regulations. 
The  bill  would  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale  and  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  tires  manufactured  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  the  regulations  which  did  not  comply  with  them. 
Criminal  penalties  are  provided  for  willful  violation. 

Prior  to  making  specific  comment  on  the  bill  under  consideration,  I  believe 
that  it  may  prove  useful  to  r^fer  to  some  background  information  we  have 
relative  to  the  current  nature  of  the  tire  industry. 

The  tire  manufacturing  industry  is  an  integral  part  of  our  national  economy, 
since  the  automobile  has  long  since  become  far  more  than  a  mere  luxury  item 
for  the  average  American  family.  Cars  today,  traveling  as  they  must  on  tires, 
are  higher  powered,  traveling  farther  distances  at  higher  sustained  speeds, 
carrying  greater  loads,  on  our  ever-growing  system  of  improved  super  highways. 

To  meet  this  consumer  need,  the  14  domestic  tire  manufacturers  are  producing 
passenger  car  tires  at  an  annual  rate  of  well  over  one  hundred  million.  Sta¬ 
tistics  at  our  disposal  reflect  that  in  1964,  approximately  42Mi  million  original 
equipment  tires  were  placed  on  new  automobiles,  and  that  over  87  million  new 
tires  were  sold  in  the  replacement  passenger  car  market.  In  addition,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  35  million  retreaded  tires  were  sold  in  the  replacement 
market  during  1964.  It  is  also  estimated  that  there  were  288  million  passenger 
car  tires  in  use  at  the  close  of  the  year  11)64,  In  view  of  these  staggeringly 
large  totals,  it  is  clear  that  the  pricing  practices,  guarantees,  quality  and  safety 
of  tires  are  all  matters  of  considerable  concern  to  the  public.  In  addition  to 
the  aforementioned  14  domestic  tire  manufacturers  who  market  tires  under 
their  own  brand  names,  we  are  informed  that  there  are,  at  present,  approxi¬ 
mately  120  private  label  tires  available  in  the  replacement  market,  and  a  total 
of  over  940  different  tire  names  from  which  the  consumer  may  choose. 

The  Commission  has  been  aware  for  some  time  of  the  ever-mounting  degree 
of  public  interest  in  the  subject  of  traffic  safety.  The  increasing  number  of 
interstate  highways  with  higher  sj>ecd  limits,  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
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automobiles  and  drivers  making  use  of  these  highways,  and  the  annually  mount¬ 
ing  toll  of  deaths,  injuries  and  property  damage  on  our  roads  have  resulted 
in  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  remedial  measures  in  the  area  of  traffic 
safety* 

During  the  past  five  years,  this  public  concern  has  been  increasingly  focused 
on  the  relationship  of  (ire  safety  to  the  over  all  problem  of  traffic  safety  and  has 
been  evidenced  by  legislative  activity  on  both  a  State  and  Federal  level;  by 
industry  and  trade  association  activity;  consumer  communications;  and  the 
spate  of  articles  which  continue  to  appear  in  the  trade  and  public  press. 

Activity  seeking  solutions  to  this  national  problem  is  currently  in  progress 
on  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  levels.  For  example,  during  1962,  the 
National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retread  ers  Association  applied  to  the  Department  of 
Commerced  Division  of  Commodity  Standards  for  assistance  in  the  formulation 
of  voluntary  safety  standards  for  tires.  Several  meetings  were  held  attended 
by  dealer  and  retreader  representatives,  engineers  representing  tire  manufac¬ 
turers  and  Bureau  of  Standards  personnel,  but  the  project  was  apparently 
abandoned  because  of  the  inability  of  the  various  parties  to  reconcile  their 
views. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1963,  thirty-one  States  joined  together  to  form  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission  to  recommend  codes  or  other  regulations  embody¬ 
ing  performance  requirements  for  vehicle  equipment. 

In  New  York  State,  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicles  and 
Traffic  Safety  conducted  a  series  of  hearings  during  1963  and  1964  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  introduction  of  proposed  legislation  which  would  have  estab¬ 
lished  mandatory  minimum  safety  standards.  This  proposed  legislation,  which 
was  opposed  by  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers*  Association,  failed  of  passage  in  March  1964, 

In  apparent  response  to  this  flurry  of  legislative  interest*  the  Rubber  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  (RMA),  which  represents  all  the  domestic  tire  manu¬ 
facturers,  announced  on  July  1,  1964,  the  adoption  by  all  domestic  tire  manu¬ 
facturers  of  a  set  of  minimum  safety  standards.  This  action  was  supplemented 
in  August  1964  by  RMA’s  adoption  of  a  voluntary  compliance  program  entailing 
certification  and  testing  procedures. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Commission  held  hearings  relating  to  the  marketing 
of  automobile  tires  on  January  13,  14  and  15,  1965.  The  matters  which  were 
the  subject  of  this  hearing  wTere : 

1.  Price  advertising 

2.  Pro  rata  guarantees 

3.  Grade  and  quality 

4.  Tire  safety,  and 

5.  Tire  size  which  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  subject  of  tire  safety  in  general, 
and  specifically  to  the  problem  of  overload,  another  factor  relating  to  tire  safety. 

Testimony  adduced  at  the  recent  Commission  hearings  on  tires  confirmed  the 
existence  of  a  substantial  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  need  for 
minimum  safety  standards  for  passenger  car  tires  and  as  to  the  inadequacy  of 
current  RMA  voluntary  minimum  standards  to  satisfy  that  need. 

At  the  hearing,  the  need  for  safety  standards  was  urged  by  the  National  Tire 
Dealers  and  Retreaders  Association,  several  State  agency  heads  or  officials  en¬ 
trusted  with  traffic  safety  responsibilities,  a  tire  manufacturer  who  is  an  RMA 
member,  the  director  of  an  Independent  testing  laboratory,  tire  dealers,  retread¬ 
ers,  tire  users  and  a  consumer  publication. 

The  head  of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers’  Association  (RMA)  also  testified  as 
to  the  industry's  concern  for  tire  safety  and  its  awareness  of  its  responsibility 
to  produce  and  supply  a  safe  product.  However,  the  RMA’s  position,  urged  also 
by  individual  tire  manufacturers  who  testified,  was  that  the  recently  promul¬ 
gated  RMA  minimum  standards  adequately  insure  that  all  new  tires  are  safe 
tires. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  RMA  standards  are  patterned  on  the  existing 
Federal  Specification  for  passenger  car  tires,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Bureau  of 
Standards  personnel  are  less  severe  in  their  requirements  and  test  procedures. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Federal  Specifications  was  originally  issued 
in  1930  and  has  undergone  10  revisions,  t  he  last  of  which  occurred  in  1959.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  the  original  Specification  and  all  the  revisions  were 
based  on  work  done  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  prior  to  1053. 
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Our  hearing  contains  substantial  testimony  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  these 
niiA  standards.  The  record  contains  statements  by  technical  experts  inside 
and  outside  the  Federal  Government,  that  these  standards  are  inadequate  in 
certain  respects,  that  they  fail  to  reflect  current  performance  demands  on  tires, 
mid  that  they  are  in  need  of  revision. 

The  specific  safety  problems  which  were  developed  at  greatest  length  during 
our  hearing  relate  principally  to  the  matters  of  tire  size  and  the  so-called 
practice  of  overloading,  which  are  interrelated. 

Overload  is  the  situation  which  exists  when  the  curb  weight  of  a  vehicle  plus 
the  designed  load  capacity  In  terms  of  passengers  and  luggage  exceeds  the  load 
uirr> mg  capacity  of  the  tires  with  which  the  vehicle  is  equipped  The  matter 
of  tire  size  is  directly  related  to  the  overload  problem  in  that,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  size  of  the  air  chamber  and  the  amount  of  inflation  pressure 
therein  determines  the  amount  of  load  the  tiro  can  bear. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  danger  of  overloading  (ires  is  the  result  of  the 
heat  buildup  in  the  tire  which  results  from  constant  flexing  of  the  walls  of  the 
overloaded  tire.  Heat,  the  enemy  of  a  tire,  weakens  the  fabric  in  the  rubber 
““  st3^£th  of  the  adhesive  which  holds  together  the  various  layers 
of  fahru  and  rubber,  or  other  material,  of  which  a  tire  is  made. 

Overloading,  at  best,  will  result  in  shortened  tire  life,  and,  at  worst,  in  lire 
failure,  property  damage,  personal  injury  or  death. 

cmtnim *  number  of  statements  to  the  effect  that  many  original 
equipment  tires  mounted  on  new  cars  are  inadequate  to  safely  carry  the  ms* 
awd  baggage  load  the  vehicle  is  designed  to  carry.  One  tire  manufacturer 
i  the  years>  velnele  manufacturers,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  costs. 
thlt  amount  of  tire  they  are  designing  onto  their  vehicles,  and 

baggage”"6  an>  overloa<lca  when  they  are  empty  of  passengers  or 

n  r^ord  also  reflects  statements  by  tire  Industry  engineers  that  the  tire 
IZ  rru^F  sta™jai:ds  pllblished  by  th*  Tire  and  Rim  Association  which,  until 
i  1  £Ulel!‘ linnmi  Yearbook ,  have  always  been  characterized 

imun*  Tire  Loads  *  *  *”  were  really  representative  of  load  ratings 

and  do  li0t  represent  maximum  U re 
the  hnfu  ra?ngs,  arf  US<K|  bv  automobile  and  tire  manufacturers  as 

the  basis  for  selection  of  orgmal  equipment  tires  for  new  cars, 

wifh  one  industry  representative  testified  that,  "For  example, 

weight  weISht  of  three  passengers  is  added  to  the  curb 

aS?  deterTmiDG  tbe  loa<1  is  to  be  used  to  select  the  tires." 

dyfrtXni1™c  ^record  are  statements  by  RMA  representatives  that  tire 
aIe  customarily  represented  in  dimensional  terms  are 
tionsI  te  t0  1)recisely  define  a  dimensions,  but  are  merely  approxfma- 

Tliere  are  also  allegations  by  a  trade  association  representing  independent 
tire  dealers  and  ret  render*  that  the  practice  of  undersizing  tires  both  as  to 
section  width  and  outside  diameter  was  engaged  in  by  manufacturers  in  order 
to  cut  production  costs  and  lower  tire  prices* 

*1  Commission  is  not  at  this  time  in  a  position  to  evaluate  precisely  all  of 
the  testimony  and  written  submissions  offered  during  its  tire  hearing.  In  most 
instances,  such  an  evaluation  would  require  the  availability  of  extensive  and 
in  depth  tire  testing  facilities  and  procedures  relating  to  a  wide  variety  of 
factors  which  have  bearing  on  the  questions  of  tire  safety,  grade  and  quality. 
The  necessary  facilities  and  procedures,  and  the  current  knowledge  and  con¬ 
trolled  laboratory  experience  required  to  perform  and  evaluate  these  tests  are 

aot;  ati  present*  ns  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  available  to  the 
Federal  Government 

However,  it  is  our  opinion  that  an  overall  study  of  the  public  record  of  the 
Commission's  proceeding  is  supportive  and  illustrative  of  the  current  need  for 
technically  sound  tire  safety  standards  which  would  insure  the  new  car  owner 
and  the  replacement  tire  purchaser  that  his  tires  possess  certain  minimum 
safety  qualities  regardless  of  the  price  paid  for  the  tires. 

^  respect  to  the  matter  of  tire  grade  and  labeling  and  its  relation  to  the 
",  ,  .  grading  and  labeling  system"  which  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  under 
consideration,  the  testimony  received  during  our  proceeding  indicated  that 
a  great  deni  of  consumer  confusing  and  deception  exists  as  a  result  of  the 
(dine "  grade  and  quality  representations  and  claims  currently  used  In  the 
marketing  of  tires. 
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We  believe  confusion  and  deception  are  the  results  inherent  in  the  existing 
situation  where  the  approximately  950  different  tire  names  currently  marketed 
represent  the  products  of  approximately  120  private  label  marketers  and  14 
tire  manufacturers ;  where  tires  may  be  designated  as  to  quality,  he,,  “premium*” 
“lirst  line,"  "second  line,"  etc.,  regardless  of  tile  tire's  inherent  quality  or 
safety ;  where  the  price  of  the  tire  has  no  discernible  relation  to  its  quality  or 
safety  level ;  and  where  many  of  the  descriptive  terms  employed,  such  as  ply 
rating,  100  level,  and  other  grade  designations,  have  no  real  meaning  or  defini¬ 
tive  value  in  the  absence  of  uniform  standards. 

Testimony  adduced  at  the  hearing  reflects  that  one  manufacturer’s  "first 
line"  tire  may  be  inferior  to  another  manufacturer’s  "third  line”  tire;  and  a 
manufacturer  may  supply  a  tire  represented  by  him  as  a  "third  line"  tire  to  a 
private  label  marketer  who  is  free  to  designate  it  as  his  "premium"  tire. 

The  testimony  received  also  pointed  up  the  fact  that  a  very  substantial  degree 
of  difficulty  may  well  be  involved  in  any  attempt  to  develop  grade,  quality  and 
labeling  standards.  The  testimony  at  the  Commission  hearing  was  conflicting  in 
this  regard. 

Tire  industry  spokesmen,  who  commented  on  the  matter  of  grade  and  quality 
standards,  testified  to  the  effect  that: 

1.  The  development  of  such  standards  would  be  extremely  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible  of  achievement  because  of  the  complex  technology  of  tire  manufacture 
involving  so  many  factors  and  characteristics,  and  combinations  thereof. 

2.  That  Such  standards  would  be  impractical  because  the  delineation  or  specific 
definition  of  the  various  grades  of  tires  involves  a  subjective  judgment  stressing 
certain  factors  or  performance  characteristics,  and  that  the  resulting  grade 
definitions  might  not  be  suitable  or  adequate  for  individual  tire  users. 

3.  That  such  standards  might  tend  to  freeze  the  industry’s  technology. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  record  also  reflects  technical  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  such  standards: 

1.  Would  be  technologically  possible,  the  speed  of  achievement  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  industry  cooperation,  and  the  facilities,  manpower  and  financing 
made  available  in  the  event  of  Federal  Government  participation. 

2.  Would  help  to  dispel  unfair  marketing  conditions  such  as  are  currently 
prevalent. 

3.  Would  assist  tire  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  clearly  describing  and 
defining  the  superior  qualities  of  their  products. 

We  have  not  completed  our  analysis  of  the  available  data  respecting  problems 
of  grade  and  quality  to  enable  us  to  make  a  judgment  now  on  whether  a  grading 
and  labeling  system  is  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  present  consumer  confusion  and  deception, 
which  became  evident  during  our  hearings,  engendered  by  the  proliferation  of 
tire  names  and  grades  currently  offered  in  the  marketplace,  and  their  "first 
line,"  "second  line,"  and  comparable  advertising  may  be  susceptible  to  correc¬ 
tion  through  customary  Federal  Trade  Commission  procedures. 

In  summary,  the  Commission  supports  Federal  legislation  looking  toward  the 
development  of  minimum  safety  tire  standards  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Once  snclt  standards  are  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Commission  believes  that  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  bill  would  be 
immeasurably  strengthened  if  the  bill  included  provisions  comparable  to  those 
of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

We  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  present  bill  is  addressed  in  a  general 
fashion  fo  ",  .  ,  motor  vehicles  tires."  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  is  defined 
therein  as  including  ",  .  .  any  vehicle  or  machine  propelled  or  drawn  by 
mechanical  power  and  used  on  the  highways,"  As  we  interpret  this  provision, 
the  bill  would  include  the  development  of  safety  standards  and  grading  and 
labeling  for  tires  designed  foi  such  diverse  vehicles  as  tractors,  road  graders, 
earth  movers,  trucks,  buses,  motorcycles,  and  others.  Since  our  proceeding  was 
Specifically  limited  to  "automobile  tires.”  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  need 
for  standards  on  these  other  varieties  of  tires  designed  for  use  on  other  types 
of  vehicles. 

Although  S,  HH3  would  impose  criminal  penalties  on  willful  violators,  it 
makes  no  specific  provision  for  regulation  and  enforcement.  In  the  absence 
thereof,  it  would  appear  that  enforcement  would  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  We  suggest  that  consideration  he  given  to  providing 
specifically  that  enforcement  responsibility  lie  assigned  to  an  agency  which  has 
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the  necessary  experience  and  facilities  to  conduct  a  continuing  enforcement 
program,  which  might  include  a  program  of  inspection  and  testing. 

We  also  feel  that  the  rather  general  language  of  the  bill  in  referring  to  . 
a  grading  and  labeling  system  ,  ,  would  permit  a  number  of  approaches  to 
tlie  development  of  such  a  system  which  could  lie  of  a  markedly  different 
character.  It  is  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  describing  this  “sys* 
tem”  In  more  definitive  terms. 

Another  suggestion  we  would  make  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  is 
that  a  bill  requiring  the  labeling  of  tires  should  have  specific  provisions  as  to  the 
party  or  parties  responsible  for  such  labeling.  This  would  be  similar  to  the 
requirement^  in  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  which  the  Commission  ad¬ 
ministers,  15  U.S.C.  68(c),  wherein  the  manufacturer  is  the  party  responsible 
for  affixing  the  label  to  the  wool  product. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Commission  Is  currently  considering  what  steps 
it  can  take,  based  upon  the  public  record  in  one  proceeding,  to  eliminate  con¬ 
sumer  deception  with  respect  to  a  number  of  current  practices  employed  in 
the  marketing  of  automobile  tires,  including  the  matters  of  tire  safety  and 
grade  and  quality  designations. 

I  trust  that  my  remarks  and  suggestions  will  be  helpful  to  this  Committee. 
May  I  reiterate  that  the  Commission  is  intensely  Interested  in  tire  safety,  and 
that  the  staff  of  the  Commission  at  all  times  is  ready  to  cooperate  with  any 
members  of  this  Committee  in  advancing  automobile  tire  safety. 


Attachment  B 


Hon.  Warren  G,  Magnus  on, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
United  State#  Senate, 

Washington ,  DM. 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  DM.t  January  $8, 1966. 


Dear  Mr,  Chairman  :  This  is  in  res|H>nse  to  your  letter  of  October  20,  1965, 
requesting  the  Commission’s  views  on  S.  2069,  89th  Congress.  1st  Session,  a 
bill  “To  establish  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,” 

The  bill  provides  that  it  may  be  cited  as  the  “Tire  Safety  Act  of  1966.” 
As  we  interpret  the  bill,  it  would  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the 
authority  to  promulgate  minimum  safety  standards  for  tires  used  on  “motor 
vehicles,”  which  is  defined  in  the  bill  as  meaning  passenger  cars  and  station 
wagons  used  on  the  highways,  except  those  regulated  under  certain  specific 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  bill  further  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  a  uniform  grading  system  for 
motor  vehicle  tires. 

It  specifically  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  establish  and  publish  as 
interim  minimum  safety  standards  in  the  Federal  Register  the  tire  safety 
standards  substantially  as  prescribed  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com¬ 
mission,  an  interstate  agency  which  was  established  pursuant  to  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Congress, 

Two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  hill  and  thereafter  as  he  deems 
necessary,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  review  and  revise  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  tile  aforementioned  interim  minimum  safety  standards.  In  such  revised 
minimum  standards,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  prescribe  the  maximum  per¬ 
missible  loads  for  each  motor  vehicle  tire  and  the  application  of  such  stand¬ 
ards.  The  bill  then  sets  out  what  the  Secretary  shall  do  in  carrying  out  this 
requirement  Among  the  activities  that  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  under¬ 
take  in  carrying  out  the  safety  standard  provisions  of  the  bill  is  the  conducting 
of  a  research  and  development  program  to  (1)  improve  minimum  safety  stand¬ 
ards  for  new  tires,  and  (2)  develop  minimum  safety  standards  for  retreaded 
tires. 

lie  is  also  directed  to  take  into  consideration  such  factors  as  size,  load-carrying 
ability  and  its  relation  to  the  type  of  expected  use,  skid  resistance,  blowout  re¬ 
sistance,  resistance  to  curb-striking  and  pothole  or  bump  damage,  cornering 
ability  and  rim  resistance.  He  is  further  required  to  consult  with  interested 
industries,  technical  organizations,  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies. 
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Tiie  bill  requires  tie  Secretary  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  by 
January  31,  11*71,  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the  grading  system  of 
motor  vehicle  tires  he  is  directed  to  establish. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  such  testing  and  inspection  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale, 
in  interstate  commerce,  or  the  importation  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
introduction,  delivery  for  introduction,  or  transportation,  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  delivery  after  sale,  in  interstate  commerce 
of  any  tire  which  does  not  comply  with  the  safety  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary, 

Any  tire  manufactured  or  introduced  into  commerce  in  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
hibited  acts  is  liable  to  seizure  In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  tire  is  found.  Such  seizure  is  to  be  in  conformity 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  that  followed  in  cases  in  admiralty,  except  that  a  jury 
trial  may  be  accorded  when  demanded. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  Issuing  of  injunctions  and  restraining  orders  and  con¬ 
tains  provisions  concerning  criminal  contempt  for  violations  thereof, 

Tire  manufacturers  are  required  by  the  bill  to  maintain  such  records  and  make 
such  rei>orts  as  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  insure  compliance. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  wholeheartedly  supports  the  objectives  and 
purpose  of  S,  2009. 

As  your  committee  is  aware,  the  Commission  in  January  of  1965  held  three 
days  of  public  hearings  on  various  aspects  of  tire  marketing.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  considered  was  the  need  for  minimum  safety  standards,  the  adequacy  of 
existing  standards  and  the  need  for  a  system  of  tire  grading.  Since  the  hearings, 
the  Commission’s  staff  has  continued  to  study  the  problems  to  encompass  cur¬ 
rent  developments  including  the  recent  revisions  in  the  existing  standards  of  the 
Vehicle  Safety  Equipment  Commission  effective  October  10,  1965,  and  of  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  effective  January  1,  1960. 

In  our  opinion,  the  need  for  minimum  safety  standards  for  automotive  tires 
is  now  beyond  question.  The  industry,  by  its  adoption  of  such  standards  has 
recognized  their  necessity.  The  activity  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com¬ 
mission  in  adopting  tire  standards  only  serves  to  buttress  our  conclusion,  based 
on  our  hearings  and  our  study  of  all  the  authorities,  that  minimum  safety  stand¬ 
ards  are  necessary  and  that  the  present  industry  standards  are  inadequate  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Commission  has  received  substantial  evidence  that,  even  with  their  recent 
revisions,  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  and  Rubber  Manufacturers 
Association's  standards  fail  to  provide  realistic  and  adequate  safeguards  against 
unsafe  tires.  Both  sets  of  existing  standards  fail  to  make  any  provision  for  the 
problem  of  “overload,”  It  is  our  understanding  that  overload  is  a  situation 
which  exists  when  the  curb  weight  of  a  vehicle  plus  the  designed  load  capacity 
in  terms  of  passengers  and  luggage  exceed  the  load-carrying  capacity  of  tires 
mounted  on  the  vehicle.  Much  evidence  was  presented  at  the  Commission  hear¬ 
ing,  including  a  statement  by  a  tire  manufacturer,  that  many  original  equipment 
tires  mounted  on  new  cars  may  be  inadequate  to  safely  carry  the  passenger  and 
baggage  load  the  vehicle  is  intended  to  carry. 

Our  study  has  also  raised  grave  doubts  whether  the  performance  requirements 
and  tile  allowable  tolerances  in  the  existing  standards,  as  revised,  are  sufficiently 
stringent  in  light  of  current  high-speed  turnpike  and  other  highway  use.  The 
specific  levels  of  desirable  performance  and  tolerance  are  technical  matters 
which  we  are  not  equipped  to  evaluate  adequately.  Although  our  staff  has 
discussed  this  problem  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  requirements  and  tolerances  of  the  current  standards  are  too  low, 
we  shall  leave  specific  comments  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  we  under¬ 
stand  will  present  Ids  views  to  this  committee, 

A  further  defect  in  the  existing  minimum  safety  standards,  which  we  feel  is 
of  utmost  significance,  is  theiT  enforcement  provisions.  The  Rubber  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association's  standards  are  described  as  “voluntary.”  Manufacturers  whose 
tires  fail  to  meet  the  standards  suffer  only  the  withdrawal  of  its  name  from  the 
Association's  Certified  Tire  Directory  and  the  right  to  advertise  that  its  tires 
meet  the  standards.  The  manufacturer  may  still  offer  these  tires  for  sale  with¬ 
out  restriction.  In  our  opinion,  reliance  only  on  “voluntary”  standards  for  a 
product  involving  the  life  and  safety  of  the  purchaser  is  not  a  sufficient  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  public  interest 
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Enforcement  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission's  standards  is  also 
voluntary  at  the  present  time  and  their  implementation  will  he  left  to  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  member  states  and  the  statutory  authority  available  to  each.  There  is 
no  assurance  that  all  of  the  member  states  will  adopt  the  proposed  standards  and 
even  if  they  do,  this  will  still  leave  the  six  states  which  are  not  members  and 
which  accordingly  are  not  inirties  to  these  standards.  Moreover,  even  adoption 
of  these  standards  by  all  members  will  provide  no  assurance  that  the  standards 
will  lx*  enforced  equally  in  each  state.  In  our  opinion,  the  motoring  public  of 
the  entire  United  States  is  entitled  to  uniform  protection  of  mandatory  minimum 
safety  standards. 

With  respect  to  the  grading  system  which  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  under 
consideration,  the  testimony  received  during  our  proceeding  indicated  that  a  great 
deal  of  consumer  confusion  and  deception  exists  as  a  result  of  grade  representa¬ 
tions  and  claims  currently  used  in  the  marketing  of  tires. 

We  believe  confusion  and  deception  are  the  results  inherent  in  the  existing 
situation  where  approximately  SX50  different  tire  names  currently  marketed 
represent  the  products  of  approximately  120  private- label  marketers  and  14  tire 
manufacturers;  where  tires  may  be  designated  ns  to  grade,  i.e..  “premium/1 
“first  line,”  “second  line/*  etc.,  regardless  of  the  tire's  performance  or  safety; 
where  the  price  of  the  tire  has  no  discernible  relation  to  its  grade  or  safety  level  ; 
and  where  many  of  the  descriptive  terms  employed,  such  as  ply  rating,  100  level, 
and  other  grade  designations,  have  no  fixed  meaning  or  definitive  value  under 
existing  industry  practices. 

Testimony  adduced  at  the  hearing  reflects  that  one  manufacturer’s  “first-line'1 
tiro  may  be  inferior  to  another  manufacturer's  “third-line”  tire;  and  a  manu¬ 
facturer  may  supply  a  tire  represented  by  him  as  a  *  third-line”  tire  to  a  private- 
lalwd  marketer  who  is  free  to  designate  it  as  his  “premium”  tire. 

We  feel  that  B,  2669  goes  a  long  way  in  providing  a  solution  to  both  the  safety 
and  tile  grade  problems  which  hearings  and  our  study  demonstrated  exist  in  the 
marketing  of  automobile  tires.  Section  3  eliminates  the  “voluntary”  nature  of 
existing  standards  by  adopting  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission's 
standards  as  an  interim  measure.  Although,  as  we  have  indicated,  we  are  not 
satisfied  as  to  the  adequacy  of  these  standards,  we  feel  ilmt  their  Interim  adoption 
immediately  under  this  bill  will  he  at  least  an  initial  step  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  minimum  safety  standards. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  review  and  revise 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission's  standards  prescribed  in  section  3  and 
specifically  provides  for  the  establishment  of  maximum  load  capacities  for  tires. 
These  actions  are  of  absolute  necessity  and  will  eliminate  ultimately  the  defects 
and  inadequacies  Of  the  requirements  and  tolerances  which  arc  now  present  in 
the  existing  standards. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  to  develop  a  uniform 
grading  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  a  most  salutary 
provision  in  that  there  are  no  adequate  industrywide  standards  for  grading 
tires. 

The  Commission  reiterates  its  support  of  the  objectives  and  purpose  of  S,  2369 
and  unequivocally  supports  its  enactment 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Paul  Rand  Dixox,  Chairman . 


Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washingtofi,  D.C. ,  April  $ 1 ,  J96S. 

Hon,  Harley  O.  Staggers, 

Ch  a irm a n ,  V o m m i t 1 ee  o n  Ini ers tate  an  d  Foreign  C o mmcrce, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D,C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to  your  letters  of  March  IT,  1966, 
on  H.R,  13066  and  April  1,  1966,  on  S.  2060,  89th  Congress,  2d  Session,  requesting 
our  views  on  the  bill  and  act,  both  of  which  are  entitled  “To  establish  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes,” 

While  both  the  bill  and  the  act  have  the  same  title,  they  arc  not  identical  in 
all  respects.  However,  they  are  similar  to  II. R.  12989,  89th  Congress,  2d  Ses¬ 
sion.  on  which  the  Commission  submitted  n  report  to  this  committee  under  date 
of  March  15, 1966. 
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In  the  report,  the  Commission  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  H.R,  129S9  was 
identical  with  8.  1648,  89th  Congress,  1st  Session,  on  which  the  Commission,, 
under  date  of  May  25,  1965,  had  presented  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
a  statement  containing  its  views,  which  was  attached  to  the  report. 

Furthermore,  in  the  report  on  H.R.  12989,  the  Commission  stated  that  it  snp- 
ported  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  hut  suggested,  for  the  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
mit  tee,  that  it  be  changed  to  conform  to  S,  2G69,  89th  Congress,  1st  Session,  as 
originally  Introduced  on  October  19,  1965,  after  the  introduction  of  S,  1643;  we 
felt  that  bill  was  more  comprehensive  than  S.  1643;  also  8.  2609  was  recom¬ 
mended  specifically  for  passage  by  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  March  2, 1966, 

With  our  report  of  March  15,  on  H.R.  12989,  we  also  attached,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  committee,  a  copy  of  the  Commission's  report  of  January  28, 
1966.  on  8,  2669  as  originally  introduced. 

Without  repeating  what  was  contained  in  the  Commission’s  report  on  H.R. 
12989  and  the  attachments  thereto,1 *  we  ask  that  the  committee  consider  them 
as  stating  the  bases  for  the  Commission ’s  support  of  the  purposes  of  the  subject 
bill  and  act. 

The  Commission  endorses,  with  the  possible  clarifying  amendments  and 
changes  hereinafter  suggested,  S.  2660  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  29,  1966, 
in  preference  to  H.R.  13666,  This  preference  primarily  is  because,  as  so  passed, 
s.  2669  in  section  10  provides  that  within  two  years  after  the  act’s  enactment 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  “prescribe  by  order,  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register*  a  uniform  quality  grading  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires."  Contrasted 
to  this,  ICR.  13066  in  section  10  thereof,  merely  provides  that  the  Secretary  “is 
authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  a  uniform  quality 
grading  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires." 

As  we  stated  in  the  report  of  January  28,  1966,  on  S.  2669  as  originally  intro¬ 
duced,  the  Commission  in  January  1965,  held  three  days  of  public  hearings  on 
various  aspects  of  tire  marketing.  Among  the  subjects  considered  was  the 
need  for  a  system  of  tire  grading.  The  testimony  received  during  our  proceed¬ 
ings  indicated  that  a  great  deal  of  consumer  confusion  and  deception  exists 
as  a  result  of  grade  representations  and  claims  currently  used  in  the  marketing 
of  tires. 

To  reiterate  what  we  stated  in  our  report  of  January  28,  1966.  we  believe 
such  confusion  and  deception  are  the  results  inherent  in  the  existing  situation 
where  over  1100  different  tire  names  are  being  currently  marketed  to  represent 
the  products  of  approximately  120  private-labeled  marketers  and  14  tire  manu¬ 
facturers;  where  tires  often  have  designations  as  to  different  grades  which 
are  not  based  upon  either  their  probable  performance  or  safety  value;  where  the 
price  of  the  tin?  has  no  discernible  relation  to  its  grade  or  safety  level  and  where, 
under  existing  industry  practices,  many  of  the  descriptive  terms  employed  in 
selling  tires  have  no  fixed  or  definite  meaning. 

Under  date  of  March  10,  I960,  the  Commission  issued  “Proposed  Tire  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Labeling  Guides,"  a  copy  of  which,  as  well  as  the  press  release  accom¬ 
panying  such  issuance,  are  attached  hereto.3 

In  proposed  Guide  2  t  here  are  set  forth  certain  requirements  relating  to  “desig¬ 
nations  of  grade,  line,  level  or  quality"  of  tires  ;  Guide  3  contains  prohibitions 
as  to  deceptive  designations  contained  In  the  advertising  or  labeling  of  tires. 

The  Commission’s  concern  with  tire  grading  is  based  on  more  than  possible 
■deception  or  economic  loss  to  the  consumer  arising  from  improper  or  inadequate 
grade  designations  and  misleading  or  deceptive  labeling  or  advertising.  In  our 
opinion,  unlike  almost  any  other  commodity,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  improper  grading  and  deception,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  lack 
of  ihe  consumer  being  furnished  with  meaningful  standards  both  as  to  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  tires  and  their  qualities,  and  the  safety  and  the  well-being  and  perhaps 
the  life  of  the  consumer.  Under  present  conditions,  a  consumer  is  forced  to  pur¬ 
chase  tires  based  upon  what  is  usually  totally  meaningless  advertising  claims 
and  representations.  Frequently,  such  claims  and  representations  of  one  make 
or  type  of  tire  are  contradictory  to  those  made  for  another  make  or  type  of  tire. 
From  the  mass  of  the  contradictory  counterclaims  made  with  reference  to  over 
1100  different  types  or  makes  of  tires,  the  consumer  must  select  the  one  which 


1  S<m>  r>  .  43  for  report  and  attachment  referred  to. 

s  The  attachments  referred  to  will  he  found  in  the  committee  files. 
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he  believes  best  suited  for  his  purposes.  Then,  having  made  the  selection,  upon 
his  judgment  rests  his  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  his  family  and  others.  It  is 
because  of  this,  that  the  Commission  feels  so  strongly  that  a  proper  system  of 
grading  automobile  tires  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  aforementioned  guides,  as  is  true  of  all  guides  issued  by  the  Commission, 
are,  ae  stated  in  §  1.55  of  the  Commission's  Rules  of  Practice,  merely  a  compilation 
of  administrative  interpretations  of  laws  administered  by  the  Commission  for 
the  use  of  the  Commission’s  staff  and  guidance  of  businessmen  in  evaluating 
certain  types  of  practices.  A  failure  to  comply  with  any  guide  is  not,  in  itself, 
a  violation  of  laws  administered  by  the  Commission. 

In  a  matter  as  vital  and  important  as  tire  safety,  the  Commission  is  of  the 
opinion,  as  was  stated  in  the  release  accompanying  the  aforementioned  guides, 
that  a  proper  system  of  tire  grading  can  only  be  accomplished  through  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation,  such  as  that  contained  in  section  10  and  in  the  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  which  specify  the  means  and  methods  whereby  “the  Secretary 
would  be  authorised  to  enforce  such  a  system.” 

We  do  not  believe  It  is  necessary,  as  H.R.  13666  would  provide,  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  be  required  to  investigate  to  determine  the  feasibility”  of  a  uniform  quality 
grading  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires.  In  our  opinion,  it  would  not  place  too 
burdensome  a  task  upon  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  such  a  uniform  quality  grad¬ 
ing  system  within  two  years  after  final  enactment  of  the  act. 

As  Senator  Nelson  explained,  when  offering  the  amendment  to  S.  2669,  which 
would  provide  for  the  Secretary's  prescribing  the  grading  system  (112  Cong. 
Rec,  6580  (daily  ecL  March  29, 1966) ) : 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  issuing  its  new  guidelines  for  tire  adver¬ 
tising  and  labeling,  said  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  a  system  of  tire  quality 
grading. 

“I  cannot  believe  that  the  development  of  a  simple  process  to  help  the  motorist 
intelligently  choose  between  different  qualities  of  tires  is  a  monumental  task. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  could  and  should  develop  a  tire  quality  grading 
system  within  1  year. 

“We  should  not  lead  ourselves  to  believe  thftt  we  have  dealt  with  our  national 
tire  scandal  with  finality  until  we  have  established  a  system  of  quality  grading 
for  automobile  tires.” 

We  also  have  several  suggested  amendments  and  changes,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee,  which  we  believe  would  tend  to  clarify  and  remove  some 
ambiguities  in  S,  2669  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 

In  section  2  of  the  act  it  is  stated  that  it  has  as  its  purpose  “to  authorize  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  quality  grading  system  for  tires  which  will  reduce 
confusion  in  the  marketing  of  tires,”  This  contradicts  section  10  of  the  act  which 
provides,  as  we  have  pointed  out.  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  within 
two  years,  prescribe  a  “uniform  quality  grading  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires,” 
Accordingly,  in  our  opinion,  there  should  be  stricken  from  section  2,  lines  9 
through  11  the  sentence  beginning  with  the  word  “It”  and  ending  with  the  word 
“tires.” 

In  this  connection,  section  11(a)  of  the  act  sets  forth  several  of  the  matters 
which  the  Secretary  is  to  consider  in  performing  the  duties  assigned  to  him  by 
the  act;  section  11(a)(6)  provides  in  carrying  out  this  requirement  that  there 
should  be  included : 

“(6)  determining  the  feasibility  of  a  uniform  quality  grading  system 
for  tires 

We  suggest  that  this  be  changed  to  read  : 

“(6)  developing  a  uniform  quality  grading  system  for  tires;” 

This  change  would,  in  our  opinion,  bring  consistency  between  sections  10  and 
11  of  the  act. 

Section  5(a)  provides  that  “Regulations  established  and  issued  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  lie  made  on  tile  record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing,”  Where  rules  are  required  by  statute  to  be  made  on  the  record  after 
an  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing,  the  requirements  of  sections  7  and  8  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  apply.  It  is  pointed  out  that  sections  7  and  8 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  provide  for  adjudicative  type  of  hearings. 
This  raises  a  question  of  policy  whether  adjudicative  type  of  hearings  are  appro¬ 
priate  in  connection  with  rule  making  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  12(b)  (1)  provides  that  officers  and  employees  designated  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  testing  for  compliance,  be  author- 
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ized  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times  "any  plant,  facility,  warehouse,  or  other 
business  establishment  or  premises  where  tires  are  held  prior  to  their  sale  or 
delivery/*  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  “where  tires  are  UeltTT  should  be  changed 
to  read  “where  tires  either  on  or  off  motor  vehicles  are  held/*  Section  12{b)  (2) 
gives  the  right  of  inspection  of  “any  motor  vehicle  assembly  plant/'  H.K.  13066 
in  section  12(b)  provides  for  the  inspection  of  premises  “where  tires  or  motor 
vehicles  are  held/*  If  no  reference  is  made  in  12(b)  (1)  to  tires  which  are  on 
motor  vehicles,  then  it  is  possible  this  subsection  may  be  const  rued  as  applying 
merely  to  tires  which  are  off  motor  vehicles.  It  is  to  remove  this  ambiguity  and 
to  make  this  subsection  harmonious  with  section  12(b)(2)  that  we  suggest  this 
amendment. 

We  reiterate  that  the  Commission  strongly  advocates  enactment  of  S.  2669  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  also  requests  the  committee  to  give  consideration  to  the 
aforementioned  suggested  changes  and  amendments. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Paul  Baku  Dims,  Chairman, 

N.B.  Pursuant  to  regulations,  this  report  was  read  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  by  telephone  on  April  19,  1966,  and  on  April  20,  I960,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program, 

Joseph  W.  Shea,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Our  first  witness  this  morning  will  be  our  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mrs,  Sullivan,  if  you  would,  take  the  stand. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  has  been  interested  in  this  legislation  and  has  intro¬ 
duced  bills. 

We  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LEOSOX  E,  SULLIVAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Mrs.  Suuuiyan.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  for  turning  your  attention  once  again  as  a  committee  to  the  dangers 
which  confront  every  American  on  the  highways  of  this  country  and 
to  legislate  a  solution  for  the  frightful  harvest  of  death  and  crippling 
injury  in  traffic  accidents. 

Countless  Americans  today  owe  their  lives  to  legislation  handled  by 
this  committee  in  the  whole,  broad  field  of  health,  and  to  the  extent  that 
we  now  have  Federal  standards  of  safety  and  performance  for  auto¬ 
motive  parts  and  accessories,  particularly  seat  belts  and  brake  fluid, 
this  committee  is  responsible. 

For  a  long  time,  the  leadership  on  the  committee  in  this  field  was 
taken  by  Congressman  Kenneth  Roberts  of  Alabama,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  had  jurisdiction.  His  defeat  in  1964  in 
the  startling  Republican  sweep  of  Alabama  was  a.  blow  to  all  of  us  who 
admired  the  conscientious  manner  and  the  effective  manner  in  which 
he  pursued  the  goal  of  greater  highway  safety. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  for  which  I  testify  here  this  morning 
was  originally  drafted  by  Ken  Roberts.  He  and  I  had  discussed  the 
mounting  toll  of  highway  crashes  directly  or  indirectly  attributed  to 
defective  automobile  tires  and  I  asked  him  to  have  an  effective  bill 
drafted  which  I  could  cosponsor  if  he  agreed  with  me  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tire  safety  was  serious  enough  to  warrant  this  kind  of 
legislation. 
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When  introduced  bv  Mr.  Roberts  and  myself  in  the  88th  Congress, 
this  was  the  first  piece  of  legislation  on  tires  introduced  in  either 
House,  1  believe,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  of  unsafe  tires,  and  to  require  the  Government  to  estab¬ 
lish  standards  which  tire  manufacturers  must  adhere  to. 

If  Congressman  Roberts  had  returned  to  the  89th  Congress,  I  am 
sum  he  would  ha  ve  reintroduced  the  measure  and  pushed  it  vigorously. 
When  I  reintroduced  it  on  the  opening  day  of  the  new  Congress.' I 
was  proiul  to  put  my  name  to  the  bill  again — and  I  am  proud  now  to 
speak  for  it— but  1  have  always  felt  that  Mr.  Roberts’  authorship  of 
the  measure  should  tie  made  clear. 

Since  he  and  I  took  this  initial  stop  on  tires,  many,  many  additional 
proposals  have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  to  assure  greater 
safety  on  our  highways,  and  to  set  up  Federal  programs  to  protect 
the  public  from  bad  drivers  and  faulty  equipment.  I  am  sure  that  no 
matter  how  much  legislat  ion  we  pass,  however,  or  what  standards  are 
set,  we  will  still  have  traffic  accidents  and  traffic  fatalities,  for  a 
weapon  as  powerful  as  the  modern  automobile— and  it  is  a  weapon 
under  the  right  circumstances— is  not  easily  controlled  by  laws 

The  youth  who  drives  too  fast,  the  salesman  or  truck  driver  who 
drives  long  distances  without  sufficient  sleep,  the  driver— male  or 
temalcv-  who  daydreams  about  personal  problems  while  at  the  wheel, 
the  individual  who  uses  pep  pills  or  other  drugs  which  have  dangerous 
potential  on  the  highways — all  confront  us  when  we  get  in  our  cars 
to  go  across  town  or  across  the  country. 

They  are  hazard  enough  for  us  to  contend  with.  But  when  you 
have  to  gamble,  too,  with  the  possibility  that  a  2-  or  3-  or  10- ton 
projectile  hurtling  in  our  general  direction  in  the  next  lane,  or  across 
a  level  median  strip,  at  00  or  more  miles  an  hour  may  suddenly  go  out 
of, control  because  of  mechanical  deficiencies  in  the  structure  of  the 
vehicle,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  more  protection. 

As  I  have  followed  the  controversies  over  the  years  on  automobile 
design  and  construction,  it  is  obvious  that  no  automobile  which  will 
travel  at  turnpike  speeds  can  be  made  completely  safe  and  foolproof 
under  all  circumstances. 

But  what  excuse  is  there— what  possible  excuse — for  permitting  on 
such  vehicles  tires  which  will  explode  or  collapse  at  prolonged  high 
speed,  turning  the  automobile  into  an  unguidable  torpedo  which  could 
kill  any  of  us  who  might  happen  to  be  on  the  same  highway  at  that 
exact  moment? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  spent-  years  investigating  the 
merchandising  jungle  of  new  automobile  tires— the  misleading  ‘ffiual- 
lt-y  designations  which  trick  the  customer  into  buying  a  tire  which 
cannot  possibly  be  safe  over  its  tread  life  at  speeds  at  which  it  will 
probably  be  driven.  To  say  to  the  customer  “Buy  a  better  tire;  pav 
more  and  lie  safe”  often  is  not  the  answer,  either,  for  price  and  quality 
may  not  he  directly  related. 

But  tire  prices  would  have  a  greater  relationship  to  tire  quality  if 
there  were  clear-cut  Federal  standards  for  tires,  and  if  unsafe  tires 
could  not  he  manufactured  and  sold,  under  any  circumstances  for 
use  on  highway  vehicles. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  all  know,  I  have  introduced 
many  bills  over  the  past  14  years  which  have  come  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  dealing  with  the  health  and  safety  of  the  American  people. 
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Many  of  those  proposals  eventually  became  law,  but  only  after  years 
of  consideration,  review,  discussion,  and  debate.  It  is  well  to  have 
patient  and  painstaking  investigation  of  the  need  for  legislation  before 
acting  on  it,  but  sometimes  the  needs  are  so  overwhelmingly  evident — ■ 
so  compelling— as  in  this  instance*  that  to  delay  would  be  to  make 
Congress,  in  effect,  an  accessory  to  every  murder  by  automobile  caused 
by  tires  which  were  unsafe  on  the  day  they  were  made.  Let's  stop 
that  kind  of  unnecessary  carnage. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mrs,  Sullivan,  for  taking  the  time  to 
be  with  our  committee.  Well  do  I  remember  your  late  husband  serv¬ 
ing  on  this  committee  and  serving  it  well,  being  very  meticulous  in  his 
interest  for  all  statements  that  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee.  He  was  always  here  and  always  working  hard. 

Mrs,  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  John  was  very  proud 
of  Ids  assignment  to  this  committee.  lie  was  proud  of  the  due  hard 
work  done  by  this  committee  on  very  important  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  to  compliment  you  for  coming  here  on  this 
very  important  subject  and  giving  us  your  views. 

Mi'S.  Sullivan  .  Thank  you,  M r ,  Chairman.  I  a  ppreci  ate  your  cour¬ 
tesy  in  hear  ing  me. 

The  Chairman.  Air.  Rogers  ( 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
Mrs.  Sullivan  on  her  contribution  to  health  and  safety  in  this  Nation, 
and  her  untiring  efforts  in  that  behalf. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  you  have  made  a  long  and  exhaustive  study  of  this 
problem  regarding  automobiles.  Have  you  convinced  yourself  that 
it  will  he  impossible  to  solve  this  tire  situation  unless  the  Federal 
Government  does  get  into  it  i 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  I  just  judge  from  my  own  personal  experience  in 
trying  to  buy  a  set  of  tires.  1  wasn’t  attempting  to  buy  the  cheapest 
tire  I  could  buy.  I  wanted  to  buy  the  kind  of  tire  that  was  best 
suited  to  the  kind  of  car  1  drove,  and  the  way  I  drove.  I  never  ran 
into  such  a  jumble  of  mixed-up  descriptions  of  qualities. 

I  was  told  “You  pay  a  good  price  and  you  will  get  a  good  tire,” 
But  the  experience  I  had  didn’t  prove  that,' because  I  had  to  take  two 
of  the  tires  back  because  they  were  defective.  I  am  sure  the  dealer  did 
not  knowingly  sell  me  defective  tires,  but  frequently  when  I  would  go 
to  my  car  1  would  find  a  flat  tire  awaiting  me.  I  did  not  buy  a 
“second”  or  a  low-priced  bargain  tire;  I  bought  what  I  thought  was 
top  quality. 

Air,  Rogers  of  Texas,  When  you  buy  a  new  car,  do  you  change  the 
tires  on  it  immediately  i 

Mi'S,  Sullivan.  I  had  to  do  it  twice. 

Air.  Rogers  of  Texas,  I  had  one  experience  where  the  wheels  con¬ 
tinued  to  wiggle,  the  front  wheels,  and  they  told  me  that  that  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tires,  and  the  tires  weren't  warranted,  so  there  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  I  could  do  about  it.  I  had  to  buy  new  tires.  There  was  nothing 
I  could  do  about  it,  but  it  was  rather  costly. 

Airs.  Sullivan,  I  didn't  know  that  we  had  reached  the  point  that 
when  we  bought  cars  w©  then  had  to  buy  tires  separately,  but  this  is 
what  you  discover  when  you  find  defective  tires  on  a  new  car* 
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Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  My  thought  is  this:  Do  you  feel  that  unless 
the  Federal  Government  does  get  into  this  picture,  that  the  people 
manufacturing  tires  and  the  people  selling  tires  and  automobiles  are 
not  goin<*  to  correct  it  themselves  ? 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Rogers.  This  issue  has  been  talked 
about  a  long  time.  It  is  my  belief  that,  with  the  powerful  cars  we 
are  driving  today,  especially  on  the  high-speed  highways  that  are 
being  built  throughout  the  country,  on  which  we  can  drive  at  almost 
unlimited  speeds  for  hours  at  a  time,  we  have  to  be  certain  that  the 
quality  of  the  tires  on  our  car  is  good.  I  think  the  only  way  to  do  it  is 
to  set  standards,  because  the  industry  just  has  not  done  that  for  us. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Springer? 

Mr.  Springer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  deep  convictions  that  the 
distinguished  lady  from  Missouri  has  on  these  problems,  and  I  know 
she  has  made  her  own  investigation  of  her  own  facts.  The  committee 
is  certainly  glad  to  have  that. 

I  think  calling  our  attention  to  our  colleague  who  is  present,  Mr. 
Roberts,  formerly  a  member  of  this  committee  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety,  you  have  done  this  com¬ 
mittee  a  service.  He  did  serve  on  this  committee  for  a  long  time  and 
he  had  public  interest  at  heart.  I  do  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Ken  Rob¬ 
erts  for  all  those  fine  things  he  did  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Springer.  I  am  glad  you  feel  as 
I  do  about  Ken  Roberts*  fine  service  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Since  we  have  mentioned  the  former  colleague  of 
ours,  Mr.  Roberts,  would  you  stand  up,  Ken  ? 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Moss? 

Mr.  Moss.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  my  very  distinguished  colleague  because  her  appearance  here 
today  is  a  further  confirmation  of  her  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation.  It  is  just  what  I  expected  it  to  be,  and  it 
is  reassuring  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moss.  You  are  very  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  want  to  join  in  congratulating  the  distinguished  woman  from 
Missouri. 

There  is  one  question  I  have.  I  have  not  seen  the  figures  and  I 
wondered  if  you  had,  on  the  percentage  of  automobile  accidents  caused 
by  faulty  tires.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  substantiate  that  ? 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  I  don’t  think  I  can  do  that  at  this  time,  Mr.  Younger. 
We  had  some  figures  when  we  first  introduced  this  bill  several  years  ago, 
but  I  do  not  have  them  with  me. 

Mr.  Younger.  Could  vou  get  those  and  supply  them  later  for  our 
files? 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  I  think  we  could  get  some  information  but  whether 
or  not  we  could  get  a  very  accurate  figure  I  am  not  certain.  Very  often, 
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the  question  is  whether  the  tire  failure  caused  the  fatal  accident  or 
whether  the  tire  or  tires  failed  as  a  result  of  the  accident.  If  everyone 
concerned  is  dead,  there  is  often  no  way  to  be  sure  just  what  did  cause 
it 

Mr*  Younger.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rogers? 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  join  in  welcoming  our  distinguished  colleague  this  morning. 
I  share  her  concern,  too,  in  the  matter  of  tires,  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  from  some  of  the  investigations  I  have  made. 

I  also  think  it  most  appropriate  that  you  mentioned  Ken  Roberts, 
because  when  we  see  others  coming  into  the  safety  field  in  a  very 
dramatic  way  now,  some  people  forget  that  Ken  Roberts  is  the  one 
who  pretty  much  started  the  whole  congressional  interest  in  this  field 
and  established  the  foundation  upon  which  the  others  are  building 
now. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the  committee  where  so 
much  of  this  legislation,  as  you  mentioned,  on  seat  belts,  brake  fluid, 
and  other  matters  were  really  brought  into  national  focus,  with  results 
coming  about. 

I  wondered  what  the  gentlelady  would  think  about  having  a  group 
to  be  set  up  within  the  industry  to  set  standards*  For  instance,  if 
you  had  an  engineering  group  that  was  to  set  the  standards  on  what 
tires  should  be-  and  so  forth,  do  you  think  this  might  be  a  possible 
approach,  to  have  some  self-regulation,  like  they  do  on  motor  oils 
and  so  forth,  where  they  must  meet  certain  engineering  standards? 
What  would  be  your  reaction  to  that? 

Mrs*  Sum  a  van.  I  think  self-regulation  is  always  preferable,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  this  field  they  have  already  had  a 
chance  to  do  some  self -regulating.  But  I  do  believe  that  a  group  set 
up  for  tins  purpose,  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  proper  agency 
in  the  Government,  would  probably  be  the  best  way  to  go  about  it. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida*  Thank  you  so  much* 

Thank  you,  Mr*  Chairman* 

The  Chairman*  Mr*  Nelsen* 

Mr.  Nelsen.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  did  enjoy  ill's. 
Sullivan’s  statement  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Pickle,  No,  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to  welcome  my 
colleague  to  our  committee. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Cunningham, 

Mr,  Cunningham,  I  want  to  join  in  welcoming  our  colleague.  I 
was  going  to  ask  the  same  question  I  believe  Mr*  Younger  asked  as 
to  what  statistics  there  may  be  as  to  the  number  of  accidents  caused 
by  tires. 

Many  witnesses  talk  almost  exclusively  about  tires  and  the  engineer¬ 
ing  of  an  automobile.  I  think  we  could  build  a  car  1  ike  a  Sherman  tank 
and  it  wouldn’t  make  any  dent  in  this  traffic-safety  problem.  I  was 
in  traffic-safety  work  professionally  for  6  years  as  manager  of  the 
Omaha  Chapter  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  and  I  know  there  are 
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many  other  factors  involved  in  traffic  safety.  I  hope  during  these 
hearings  we  can  get,  into  them. 

I  have  a  whole  list  of  the  major  causes  of  accidents  at  my  finger¬ 
tips.  Of  coarse,  I  am  for  building  a  safe  automobile,  and  we  also 
want  safe  tires..  But  I  say  if  you  will  examine  the  statistics,  it  is 
not  the  engineering  of  the  automobile  that  is  the  major  cause  of  auto 
accidents.  There  are  many  other  factors. 

We  have  in  traffic-safety  work  what  is  called  the  “Three  E’s,”  educa¬ 
tion,  engineering,  and  enforcement.  In  education  we  are  doing  a  good 
job  with  radio,  television,  newspapers,  all  talking  about  it.  When  we 
read  about  an  accident,  that  is  education. 

In  the  field  of  engineering  we  are  way  behind.  I  am  talking  about 
traffic  engineering  now.  But  the  weakest  link  of  the  three  is  enforce- 
ment.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  work,  but  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
in  these  fields. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  national  uniform  reporting  service.  If 
uniform  regulations,  to  make  traffic  regulations  uniform,  among  all 
of  the  States.  So  when  you  drive  from  here  to  Missouri  you  don't 
go  through  several  States  with  different  types  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.  . 

I  think  we  ougth  to  have  a  national  uniform  reporting  service.  If 
a  person's  license  is  revoked  in  Virginia,  he  cannot  move  over  to 
Maryland  and  drive  a  car. 

These,  are  some  of  the  things  I  think  we  have  to  consider.  What 
part,  the  Federal  Government  lias  in  this  field  I  am  not  quite  pre- 
psired  to  say.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  various  States.  For  example,  on  a  matter  of  engineering, 
our  traffic  lights  are  way  out  of  date.  The  green  and  red,  stop  and 
go,  lights  are  too  small.  If  you  are  in  a  business  district  and  you 
have  a  bunch  of  neon  signs  m  the  background,  you  can’t  even  tell 
there  is  a  red  or  a  green  light  on  because  they  blend  in  with  the  neon 
signs. 

W  hen  I  was  in  this  work  full  time,  we  experimented  with  a  smaller 
light,  which  is  mostly  standard,  and  attached  a  big  black  shield  in 
back  of  the  light,  so  that  at  least  it  would  black  out  some  of  these 
neon  signs.  I  think  today  those  stop  and  go  lights  are  too  small  to 
begin  with.  They  should  lie  three  or  four  times  their  size,  and  there 
should  be  this  background  steel  plate  place  in  the  back  of  the  lights 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  distinguish  these  lights  from  the  neon 
signs. 

I  notice,  for  example,  too,  other  things  that  cause  accidents.  The 
things. I  am  speaking  of  are  those  things  that,  do  cause  the.  majority 
of  accidents.  I  noticed  in  recent  years  when  von  go  to  the  filling 
station  to  get  your  car  filled  up  with  gasoline,  it  is  almost  universal 
that  when  they  clean  your  windshield  they  use  detergent.  If  you 
have  driven. at  night  'when  it  is  raining,  with  your  wipers  going,  yon 
have  a  film  in  front  of  your  face.  I  wonder ‘if  people  are  aware  of 
how  many  accidents  are  caused  by  that,  alone?  This  film  is  due  to  the 
use  of  detergents. 

So  there  are  many  factors.  I  would  hope  these  hearings  would  not 
degenerate  to  the  position  where  we  will  only  talk  about  engineering 
a  car  and  forget  these  other  things. 
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I  will  conclude  by  saying,  again,  in  my  opinion  yon  can  build  a  car 
like  a  Sherman  tank  and  you  will  not  make  a  dent  an  this  problem. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  We  have  to  evaluate  all  of  the  causes,  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  and  correct  those  we  can  reach  through  legislation.  Safe 
tires  are  cert  ainly  a  “must/* 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Murphy  ? 

Mr,  Murphy.  1  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentlewoman  on  her 
legislation  and  recommendations. 

Also,  Hr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  only  field  of  consumer  protect  ion 
that  Mrs.  Sullivan  is  vitally  interested  in.  I  congratulate  her  on  her 
activity. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Murphy,  The  consumer  is  my 
main  interest,  because  what  we  do  in  consumer  protection  helps  every¬ 
one. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Broyhill  ? 

Mr.  Broyiiill,  No  questions. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Satterfield? 

Mr.  Satterfield,  No  questions. 

The  Ciialrman.  Mr.  Harvey  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  I  would  like  to  welcome  Mrs.  Sullivan,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  her  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

I I  is  nice  to  have  you  with  us  tliis  morning. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  May  I  ask  one  further  question  % 

You  have  spoken  about  seat  belts,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  I  know  that 
Mr,  Roberts  brought  this  legislation  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  am  wondering  why  interstate  buses  were  not  included.  School- 
buses  are  sometimes  in  interstate  commerce  and,  of  course,  most  other 
buses  are  in  interstate  commerce, 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Do  you  mean  on  seat  bel  ts  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Yes ;  to  require  them  to  have  seat  belts  like  pas¬ 
senger  cars. 

Mrs,  Sullivan,  All  I  did  was  to  mention  that  Mr.  Roberts  had  been 
instrumental  in  helping  to  get  the  legislation  on  seat  belts  passed,  as 
be  did  so  much  other  automobile  safety  legislation, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  was  not  familiar  with  what  your  activity  was 
in  that  particular  field  or  that  piece  of  legislation.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  just  this  past  week  to  require  all  vehicles  manufactured  as 
buses  for  use  in  interstate  commerce  to  have  seat  belts.  We  have  statis¬ 
tics  galore  that  they  are  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mackay  % 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  to  Mrs.  Sullivan  that  as  a  newcomer  to  this  Congress  and  to  this 
committee,  I  am  very  much  aware  of  Mrs.  Sullivan's  contributions  and 
Mr,  Roberts*  contributions. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  work  you  have  done, 

Mrs,  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mackay.  It  has  been  the  kind  of 
work  and  effort-  one  can  derive  a  lot  of  satisfaction  from  doing. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Gilligan  ? 

Mr.  Gilligan.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  have  no  questions.  1  would  like  to  welcome  Mrs.  Sullivan  before 
the  committee  since  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  her  com¬ 
mittee  yesterday. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Farnsley  ? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Adams? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  this  young  lady  for  appearing,  and  thank  her  for  her 
contribution. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Friedel  ? 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  from 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Her  statement  has  paid  our  former  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Ken  Roberts,  a  fine  compliment  on  his  work  with  this 
committee. 

I  might  say  that  there  are  many  important  things  we  have  found 
ill  our  studies  on  safety.  For  instance,  we  have  found  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  known  safety  devices  that  are  not  standard  equipment  but  can 
be  purchased  as  optional  equipment.  I  would  like  to  see  a  lot  of  them 
made  standard. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  have  advocated  for  a  long  time  which  I 
think  is  very  important,  is  a  rear- window  wiper.  Think  it  over.  In 
this  part  of  the  country  it  is  very  essential,  not  only  in  the  rain  but 
because  we  have  so  much  snow. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  There  never  was  a  man  who  was  more  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  rear-windshield  wiper  than  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Rogers. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jarman? 

Mr.  Jarman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions.  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  colleague,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  for -an  excellent  statement  . 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  kindly,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  your  views.  You  have  been  very  helpful. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  The  reception  you  have 
given  me  this  morning  has  been  overwhelming.  It  was  a  pleasure, 
indeed,  to  appear  before  this  outstanding  committee  of  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  will  be  a  member  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  who  has  introduced  a  bill,  and  several  of  our  colleagues  have  in¬ 
troduced  the  same  bill,  Representative  James  Mackay  of  Georgia. 

STAEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  A.  MACKAY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr,  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  appear  before  our  committee  this  morning  to  present  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  20  bills  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  would  establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency. 

I  point  out  that  this  proposal  also  has  been  sponsored  by  15  Members 
of  the  Senate,  making  a  total  of  44  Members  of  tliis  Congress  who  favor 
our  approach. 

The  support  for  our  bill  is  bipartisan  in  both  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Members  represent  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  They  come 
f  rom  28  of  the  50  States.  A  list  of  them  is  attached  (exhibit  A) .  We 
should  add  to  that  Congressman  Murphy,  of  New  York,  who  lias 
joined  as  a  cosponsor, 

( Attachment  referred  to  follows :) 
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Exhibit  A 

Co-Sponsors  of  Bill  To  Establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency 
House  of  Representatives; 

Robert  T.  Ashmore  (Democrat,  South  Carolina)  ;  II. R.  12553. 

Frances  P.  Holt  cm  (Republican,  Ohio)  :  H.R.  12021, 

James C.  Gorman  (Democrat,  California)  ;  H.It.  12786. 

John  a  Culver  (Democrat,  Iowa)  :  ILIL 12709, 

Harold  D.  Donohue  (Democrat,  Massachusetts) :  H.R,  12556, 

CharlesF,  Famsley  (Democrat*  Kentucky)  :  H.R.  13267. 

Sam  M.  Gibbons  (Democrat,  Florida)  :  H.R.  12592. 

George  W.  Grider  (Democrat,  Tennessee)  :  H.R.  12557. 

John  R.  Hansen  (Democrat,  Iowa)  :  H.R.  12550. 

Julia  B.  Hansen  (Democrat,  Washington)  :  H.R.  12558. 

William  D.  Hathaway  (Democrat,  Maine)  :  H.R.  12554, 

Paul  J.  Krebs  (Democrat,  New  Jersey )  :  H.R,  13475, 

Rodney  D.  Love  (Democrat,  Ohio)  :  H.It.  12551. 

Richard  D.  McCarthy  (Democrat,  New  York)  ;  H.R.  12900. 

Hervey  G.  Machen  (Democrat*  Maryland) :  H.R.  12559. 

James  A.  Mackay  (Democrat,  Georgia) :  H.R.  12548. 

Spark  M,  Matsunaga  (Democrat*  Hawaii)  :  H.R.  12560. 

William  E.  MinshaU  (Republican, Ohio)  :  H.R,  13003. 

John  E,  Moss  (Democrat,  California)  ;  H.R.  12549, 

Abraham  J.  Multer  (Democrat,  New  York)  :  H.R,  12905, 

Edwin  Reinecke  (Republican,  California)  ;  11. R.  12561. 

Fernand  J,  St  Germain  (Democrat*  Rhode  Island)  i  H.R.  12674 
William  St.  Onge  (Democrat*  Connecticut)  ;  H.R,  12552, 

William  F,  Ryan  (Democrat,  New  York)  :  H.It.  13488, 

James  H.  Seheuer  (Democrat.  New  York)  :  H.R.  13154. 

Russell Tuten  (Democrat*  Georgia)  :  H.R,  12555. 

J.  Irving  Whnlley  (Republican*  Pennsylvania)  :  II. R,  12S02. 

Charles L.  Weltner  (Democrat*  Georgia)  ;  H.R,  12562. 

Senate  (S,  2871) : 

Gordon  Allott  (Republican,  Colorado). 

E.  L,  Bartlett  (Democrat,  Alaska), 

Birch  Bayh,  (Democrat*  Indiana). 

Alan  Bible  (Democrat,  Nevada), 

Joseph  Clark  (Democrat,  Pennsylvania ) . 

Paul  Douglas  (Democrat,  Illinois). 

Ernest  Grueiiing  (Democrat,  Alaska), 

Vance  Ilurtke  (Democrat,  Indiana). 

Daniel  K.  inouye  (Democrat,  Hawaii), 

Gale  W.  McGee  (Democrat*  Wyoming). 

Bee  Metcalf  (Democrat.  Montana). 

A,  8.  Mike Monroney  (Democrat, Oklahoma). 

Joseph  M,  Montoya  (Democrat*  New  Mexico). 

Frank  E.  Moss  (Democrat*  Utah), 

Claiborne  Pell  (Democrat,  Rhode  Island), 

Mr,  Mackay.  That  there  should  lie  such  widespread  support  for  this 
new  approach  to  the  old  problem  of  what  to  do  about  losses  from  traffic 
accidents  on  our  streets  and  highways  is  in  itself  significant. 

It  is  significant,  in  my  opinion,  because  it  reflects  a  widespread  feel¬ 
ing  inside  and  outside  of  the  Congress  that  whatever  we  may  have  done 
to  date  by  public  and  private  means  has  not  sufficed,  that  we  can  do 
more,  that  we  must  do  more,  and  that  this  Congress  should  act  now  to 
curb  and  reverse  the  accelerating  death,  destruction,  and  disaster  which 
are  reported  in  the  daily  press  as  commonplace  occurrences, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  currently  before  this  committee  is  a 
vital  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  only  the  first  step  if  this  89th 
Congress  is  going  to  enact  the  most  significant  traffic  safety  legislation 
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in  the  70-year  history  of  the  commercial  automobile.  And  it  is  toward 
tliis  end  that  I  have  labored. 

We  do  no  know  all  the  answers.  The  bill  we  are  considering  all 
need  deep  study  and  review  by  the  committee  and  by  appropriate  wit¬ 
nesses.  There  are  many  questions  that  remain  unanswered. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  permit  this  legislation  to  lapse  into  the 
void  which  has  swallowed  up  so  many  prior  attempts.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  for  over  40  years  programs  of  national  action  to 
combat  the  traffic  accident  have  been  proposed  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  and  the  result  has  been  only  a  few  minor  laws 
dealing  with  limited  aspects  of  the  total  picture. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens  or  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  that  the  carnage  on  our  highways  should 
not  be  permitted  to  continue.  The  National  Safety  Council  reported 
recently  that  last  year  49,000  American  citizens — men,  women,  and 
children — were  killed  as  a  result  of  traffic  accidents,  1,800,000  received 
disabling  injuries,  and  direct  economic  losses  totaled  $8.5  billion. 
Little  comfort  can  be  taken  from  a  slight  decline  in  the  rate  of  deaths 
and  injuries  when  you  consider  that  over  9  million  new  cars  entered 
our  streets  and  highways  last  year,  and  even  more  will  probably  be 
added  this  year. 

The  death  toll  for  last  December  alone  was  4,940,  up  10  percent  from 
December  1904,  and  was  reported  to  be  the  worst  single  month  on 
record. 

In  spite  of  the  concern  and  work  on  the  part  of  many  organizations 
and  individuals  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  losses  will  re¬ 
main  steady  or  will  decline  without  more  positive  action.  After  years 
of  effort  the  President’s  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety  reports  that  a 
study  of  49  States  shows  that  only  72  percent  of  what  has  been  called 
a  “minimum”  traffic  safety  program  has  been  attained;  and  that  782 
cities  having  a  population  of  over  10,000  show  an  average  performance 
of  only  56,1  percent  of  the  minimum  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  reason  for  our  tragic  leases  is  the 
fact  that  not  in  city,  State,  or  Federal  Governments  are  we  doing  the 
minimum  of  what  should  be  done  based  on  our  present  knowledge" 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  present  predicament  must  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  traffic  accident,  its  history,  and  the  nature  of  our  at- 
t ei  ts  to  deal  wi th  i  t. 


The  traffic  accident  is  perhaps  the  most  unreported  and  unanalyzed 
phenomenon  in  our  society,  I  could  tell  Mrs.  Sullivan  not  to  spend 
a  lot  of  time  looking  for  statistics  on  how  many  accidents  are  attribut¬ 
able  to  bad  tires  because  they  do  not  exist. 

While  we  have  data  gathered,  data  processed,  and  computerized  sub¬ 
jects  from  how  to  run  a  railroad  to  how  to  select  a  date,  we  have  failed 
to  gather  data,  process  it  and  make  use  of  computers  in  getting  at  the 
primary  causes  of  traffic  accidents.  Our  investigations,  such  as  they 
have  been,  have  often  been  made  by  individuals  without  adequate 
training,  and  their  investigations  have  been  considered  in  the  mam  by 
insurance  officials,  lawyers,  and  police  who  seek  to  determine  legal 
liability,  or  law  violations,  not  true  causation. 

Furthermore,  the  traffic  accident  is  usually  an  individual  occurrence 
involving  only  a  few  people,  one,  two,  or  three  vehicles  and  is  undra- 
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inatic  except  for  those  immediately  concerned*  These  accidents  occur 
around  the  clock*  around  the  calendar,  and  around  the  country.  But 
i  1 1  ey  a  re  c u  m  it  1  a  ti  ve, 

Someone  pointed  out  recently  that  if  we  had  a  major  air  crash  every 
day  in  the  year,  in  which  100  lives  were  lost,  the  toll  would  fall  fur 
short  of  our  present  traffic  losses  annually. 

Next  month  we  hope  to  have  52,000  men*  women,  and  children  in 
our  new  Atlanta  stadium  for  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta  Braves.  If 
some  unprecedented  catastrophe  engulfed  these  people  in  violent, 
sudden,  agonizing,  and  in  some  instances  flaming  or  lingering  death, 
we  would  mobilize  our  Nation  as  never  before*  The  same  result  will 
happen  this  year  on  our  highways  but  the  mere  fact  that  these  deaths 
do  not  occur  simultaneously  and  have  had  ^precedents'-  seems  to 
account  for  our  inaction. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  the  traffic  accident  is  the 
result  of  the  interaction  of  complex  f  actors  in  a  complex  environment, 
When  an  accident  occurs  on  a  busy  roadway,  the  policeman  on  duty 
must  contend  with  such  problems  as  medical  care  for  those  injured, 
maintaining  the  flow  of  traffic,  removal  of  the  debris,  and  preparation 
of  accident  report  forms*  He  has  little  time  to  be  concerned  with  the 
psychological,  physical,  emotional,  engineering,  and  environmental 
factors  that  lead  to  an  accident  and  little  training  to  aid  him  in  iden¬ 
tifying  them*  Without  basic  data  prepared  by  highly  qualified  indi¬ 
viduals  or  even  by  teams  of  experts  true  analysis  is  not  possible* 

Traffic  accidents  have  quite  a  history.  Although  a  few  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  were  around  in  the  19th  century,  the  traffic  accident  was  not  much 
of  a  factor  because  there  were  so  few  vehicles.  The  first  fatal  accident 
is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  New  York  City  in  1899  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  helping  a  lady  to  get  off  a  streetcar  was  struck  down. 

The  following  tabulation  prepared  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
shows  the  steady  increase  in  fatalities  although  the  rate  per  100,000 
population  has  declined  after  reaching  a  high  of  30*8  in  1937: 


Motor  vehicle  deaths 
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t  Estimate;  this  figure  from  the  Public  Health  Service  is  about  1.000  less  than  the  National  Safety  Council 
figure. 


Projection  of  these  figures  even  with  some  decline  in  the  rate  indi¬ 
cates  that  by  1975  we  may  sustain  at  least  70,000  deaths  a  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Traffic  Safety  Council*  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  traffic  accident  has  become  the  greatest  killer  of  youth  between 
15  and  25  from  all  causes  including  war.  And  the  traffic  accident,  is 
the  fourth  killer  of  Americans  from  all  causes — only  heart  disease, 
st  roke,  and  cancer  take  precedence* 
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Students  of  safety  say  that  the  traffic  accident  slipped  up  on  the 
blind  side  of  the  American  people  and  that  the  appropriate  Federal 
role  lias  been  long  delayed  for  the  same  reasons. 

From  the  beginning  rail,  ship,  and  air  passengers  were  obviously 
traveling  on  public  transportation  in  interstate  commerce.  Wrecks 
were  spectacular.  Lives  were  lost  while  in  the  custody  of  others* 
There  were  immediate  economic  consequences  to  the  carriers  if  speedy 
action  was  not  taken  to  prevent  recurrences.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment  adopted  and  enforced  rail,  ship,  and  air  safety  standards.  There 
was  public  clamor  for  action.  The  carriers  looked  to  the  economic 
consequences  of  inaction  and  impressive  results  were  obtained. 

It  is  no  accident  that  all  deaths  in  interstate  transportation  other 
than  traffic  deaths  last  year  were  less  than  4,000,  while  deaths  from 
traffic  accidents  pressed  toward  the  50,000  mark. 

Illustrated  another  way  the  rate  can  be  shown  as  follows: 


Deaths  per  10,000,000,000  vehicle-miles  traveled 1 
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1  Source ;  National  Safety  Council. 


This  history  of  what  Government  has  done  in  response  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  is  interesting.  From  the  beginning  rules  and  regulations  for 
traffic  safety  were  enacted  in  the  village,  city,  county,  or  State.  Local 
ordinances  regulated  speed  and  later  States  took  a  hand  in  adopting 
rules  of  the  road,  licensing,  and  road  construction. 

Not  until  1D24  when  the  traffic  accident  claimed  nearly  20,000  lives 
do  we  find  the  National  Government  taking  note  of  the  need  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  this  deadly  phenomenon.  Then  it  was  that  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover  called  the  first  National  Conference  on  Street 
and  Highway  Safety.  That  Conference  was  culled  a  “life  and  death” 
meeting.  In  1926,  the  Conference  was  reconvened  and  it  approved  a 
model  for  a  Uniform  Vehicle  Code,  It  was  hailed  as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement,  but  to  this  day  no  State  lias  adopted  it  in  toto. 

Twelve  years  later  in  1  £36,  when  38,000  died,  Congress  took  note  of 
the  traffic  death  toll  by  requesting  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to 
make  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  various  elements  of  traffic  safety. 
The  report  touched  on  the  same  deficiencies  that  plague  us  today— 
the  inadequacy  of  statistics,  of  research,  of  uniformity  of  laws,  1  he 
need  for  skilled  investigation. 

That  report  lay  dormant  for  12  years— until  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  President  Truman  then  called  a  Highway  Safety  Conference 
which  adopted  a  so-called  “action  program.”  Eight  years  later  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  called  a  White  House  Conference  and  established 
a  President’s  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety  which  has  sponsored 
periodic  conferences  and  published  reports,  the  last  of  which  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  committee  to  consider.  Thirty-seven  traffic 
safety  organizations  serve  on  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Presidents 
Committee* 

Many  worthwhile  voluntary  organizations  under  the  leadership  of 
the  National  Safety  Council  and  various  State  and  local  groups  have 
talked  and  worked  for  traffic  safety.  The  very  existence  of  so  many 
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groups  dedicated  to  safety  belies  the  charge  that  the  American  people 
are  apathetic. 

It  is  more  appropriate  to  say  that  all  of  our  efforts  put  together,  no 
matter  how  favorably  evaluated,  cannot  contradict  that  the  rids:  of 
death,  injury,  disability,  or  economic  loss  from  the  traffic  accident  is 
a  serious  daily  exposure  for  every  citizen  who  ventures  forth  from  his 
home  and  we  have  not  achieved  an  environment  as  safe  as  anyone 
would  desire  or  as  safe  as  many  intelligent  people  believe  ve  can 
attain. 

When  then  is  the  Federal  role  ?  Thus  far  it  has  been  limited,  poorly 
defined,  inadequate,  and  inconsistent  with  the  realities  of  todays 
world. 

In  other  years  traffic  accidents  could  be  said  to  be  purely  local 
phenomena.  However,  with  the  development  of  a  national  system  of 
highways,  with  the  improvement  of  motor  vehicles,  and  the  extension 
of  the  driving  environment  far  beyond  the  village,  city,  county,  or  even 
State,  the  traffic  accident  has  become  a  national  phenomenon,  a  national 
problem,  a  destructive  factor  in  interstate  commerce,  and  one  that 
clearly  deserves  the  vigorous  attention  and  response  of  the  National 
Legislature. 

Thus,  the  89th  Congress  must  decide  through  legislation  what  the 
national  response  should  be,  how  the  Federal  role  shall  be  defined  by 
law,  and  what  resources  shall  be  committed  to  the  effort  to  reduce  these 
giant  losses,  which  in  terms  of  human  potential  have  become  in¬ 
calculable. 

An  examination  of  the  United  States  Code  and  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Govemmentt  discloses  that  there  is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
any  clear  assignment  of  responsibility. 

On  March  3,  1959,  Speaker  Rayburn  received  House  Document  No. 
93,  entitled  “The  Federal  Role  in  Highway  Safety.”  Secretary 
Strauss  of  the  Commerce  Department  transmitted  the  report  on  the 
investigation  and  study  made  to  determine  what  action  can  lie  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  in¬ 
creasing  highway  safety  in  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  117 
of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  and  under  the  general 
authority  of  section  307  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  entitled 
“Highways.” 

In  that  report  there  were  only  two  specific  proposals  for  Federal 
action.  Roth  have  been  carried  out.  A  driver  records  clearance  cen¬ 
ter  was  established  and  an  Interdepartmental  Highway  Safety 
Board  was  established.  The  latter  was  set  up  in  response  to  the 
statement  that : 

A  press  Log  need  exists  for  greater  national  stimulation  of  official  highway 
safety  efforts.  The  establishment  of  an  effective  national  focus  of  leadership, 
guidance,  and  a  degree  of  coordination  among  the  many  phases  of  the  official 
highway  safety  efforts  is  justified  by  the  large  a  con  inula  ting  toll  of  life  and 
property  lost  in  street  and  highway  accidents. 

That  was  in  1959.  The  Interdepartmental  Board  was  established 
in  1960  when  the  death  toll  was  38,000.  In  1965,  the  death  toll  was 
49,000.  These  same  pressing  needs  are  with  us  today. 

I  point  out  that  the  establishment  of  this  Board  was  by  Executive 
order  and  not  by  act  of  Congress. 
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.  report  also  states  that  16  Federal  agencies  are  charged  with 
highway  safety  responsibilities  but  on  examination  you  imd  that 
only  two  departments  of  Government  and  one  independent  agency 
have  done  much  with  regard  to  the  general  problem.  The  others 
are  primarily  concerned  with  safety  for  internal  reasons. 

The  most  explicit  responsibility  is  given  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  who  is  directed  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  action  program 
of  the  President’s  Committee  for  Highway  Safety  and  administra¬ 
tively  there  has  been  established  an  Office  of  Highway  Safety  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads*  This  Office,  which  is  concerned  primarily 
with  safety  in  highway  design  and  construction,  has  had  little 
visibility. 

The  Division  of  Accident  Prevention  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  received  an  assignment  to  work  on  human 
factors  in  traffic  safety  after  the  Roberts  hearings  in  1956.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  former  Congressman  Kenneth  Roberts  of  this 
committee  conducted  definitive  hearings  on  traffic  safety  in  1956, 
since  which  time  Congress  has  not  dearly  defined  the  Federal  role  in 
traffic  safety  and  during  which  period  more  than  350,000  more  men, 
women,  and  children  have  died. 

Characteristic  of  what  I  call  an  oblique  approach  to  traffic  safety 
we  passed  the  Baldwin  amendment  to  the  authorization  act  for  Fed¬ 
eral -aid  highway  funds  in  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  withhold  funds  if  the 
States  did  not  enact  comprehensive  traffic  safety  programs  by  De¬ 
cember  31,  1967.  The  conference  committee  watered  the  amendment 
down  by  substituting  the  word  ‘‘should"  for  “must,”  and  by  removing 
the  provision  under  which  funds  could  be  withheld. 

The  1959  Department  of  Commerce  report  to  the  Congress  stated 
that,  w  Another  particular  need  lies  in  the  area  of  standards,  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  criteria  applicable  to  the  numerous  official  highway  safety 
functions.”  Today,  this  responsibility  is  vested  only  in  the  General 
Services  Administration  which  can  determine  standards  for  fed* 
erallv  purchased  motor  vehicles.  We  merely  hope  that  the  industry 
M  ill  incorporate  these  standards  for  all  automobiles  manufactured. 

I  realize  that  the  setting  of  Federal  standards  is  of  vital  concern 
to  the  automobile  industry,  but  it  is  also  of  great  importance  for  the 
purchaser  because  he  cannot  hope  to  judge  whether  the  car  he  buys  is 
safe,  I  have  proposed  that  the  standards  be  for  performance  of  the 
automobile,  not  for  its  total  design,  because  this  kind  of  test  places  the 
least  restriction  on  the  industry  and  vet  fulfills  our  need. 

Perhaps  the  members  of  the  committee  have  noted  that  our  bill  does 
not  define  crimes  or  establish  sanctions  for  the  setting  of  standards. 
Considerable  study  and  thought  was  given  to  this  issue  and  resolved 
in  favor  of  leaving  the  matter  to  subsequent  sessions  of  Congress.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  data  are  so  inadequate  that  is  not  possible  or  fair  to 
attempt  hard  judgments  without  it.  We  must  avoid  recriminations 
and  enlist  the  support-  of  all  who  have  any  part,  in  the  total  picture. 
The  approach  we  make  is  not  to  look  for  scapegoats  but  to  recognize 
that  all  of  us  are  negligent.  The  real  need  is  to  bring  an  end  to  a 
situation  in  which  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  are  sacri¬ 
ficial  lambs  going  to  slaughter  because  of  our  collective  social 
negligence. 
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It  is  now  apparent  that  this  Congress  should  fix  responsibility  and 
establish  national  leadership  for  traffic  safety-  To  accomplish  tills,  it 
is  proposed  in  44  bills  before  the  Congress  that  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  be  established. 

The  purpose  is  clearly  stated  in  the  bill : 

It.  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  reduce  the  extent  of  death,  injury, 
and  loss  of  property  resulting  from  traffic  accidents  by  providing  the  means  for 
a  concerted  attack  on  the  problem  through  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  headed  by  a  highly  qualified  administrator ;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Center  which  shall  bring  together  public  and 
private  information  and  research ;  and  through  a  national  program  for  traffic 
safety  which  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  uniform  national  traffic  safety  environment 
by  means  of  vigorous  application  of  knowledge  as  to  the  principal  causes  of 
traffic  accidents,  deaths,  and  injuries. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  the  bill  would  do? 

It  will  clearly  assign  responsibility  and  define  the  Federal  role  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  automobile. 

It  will  personify  the  leadership  in  this  field  through  the  office  of  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Administrator. 

I  might  say  that  I  come  to  Congress  from  a  State  legislature  which 
lias  just  failed  to  pass  40  traffic  safety  measures.  They  sort  of  got  into 
ihe  hopper  in  some  way  and  nobody  was  able  to  say  why  these  were 
important.  They  were  sent  in  by  a  committee.  I  understand  that  the 
Maryland  Legislature  had  over  60  pieces  of  safety  legislation  which 
are  not  moving.  I  believe  as  a  former  State  legislator  that  the  State 
legislatures  would  respond  to  the  idea  of  uniform  traffic  laws  if  there 
is  leadership  that  states  the  case.  That  is  why  I  think  the  role  of 
the  administrator  is  crucial,  because  I  think  he  could  go  before  the 
State  legislatures  and  make  the  case  out  very  quickly  and  easily  that 
this  be  done. 

When  you  consider  that  in  1926,  under  the  leadership  of  former 
President  Hoover,  a  uniform  motor  vehicle  code  was  recognized  then 
as  needed,  and  that  this  has  not  been  achieved  in  the  meantime,  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  way  we  have  been  going  about  it  is  inadequate. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Center  which  can 
bring  together  information  which  is  now  scattered,  and  conduct  and 
contract  for  research  which  is  long  overdue.  It  can  establish  the 
standards,  the  criteria,  the  elements  of  legal  and  physical  uniformity 
we  must  build  into  a  safer  national  traffic  environment. 

In  my  district  in  Georgia  is  the  Communicable  Disease  Center  in 
which  information  is  pulled  from  all  sources  about  epidemics,  and,  of 
course,  traffic  accidents  are  epidemic.  Nowhere  in  America  today,  or 
in  the  Government,  publicly  or  privately,  is  the  information  pulled 
together  which  is  relevant  to  an  attack  on  this  problem.  This  idea 
of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Center  differs  somewhat  from  Senator 
BibieofTs  and  other  bills  because  here  you  would  pull  together  all  the 
information  touching  on  the  traffic  accident  phenomenon. 

I  might  stress  that  this  bill  does  not  suggest  that  the  Government 
get  into  the  business  of  designing  automobiles.  That  is  the  job  for 
the  industry.  But  the  Government  can  fix  safety  performance  stand¬ 
ards.  Then  you  can  let  free  competition  work  for  you  in  getting 
these  safety  performance  standards  built  into  automobiles. 

It  will  continue  to  operate  a  National  Driver’s  License  Eegistry  to 

Erotect  the  properly  licensed  driver  from  the  driver  whose  license  has 
sen  revoked. 
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There  are  millions  of  these  revoked  licenses  in  this  country  and 
many  of  those  which  have  been  revoked  still  offer  a  serious  problem  to 
the  licensed  drivers. 

It  will  provide  such  an  agency  whether  or  not  the  proposed  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation,  becomes  a  reality  this  year.  We  have  placed 
this  hi  the  Department  of  Commerce  until  such  time  as  a  Department 
of  Transportation  is  created. 

It  will  provide  for  the  definition  of  safety  performance  standards 
for  motor  vehicles  so  that  the  car  owner  can  be  on  notice  concerning 
many  fine  points  of  safety  which  he  could  not  be  expected  to  grasp 
as  a  layman. 

It  would  provide  Congress  with  an  agency  which  can  be  accountable 
to  it  and  to  the  American  people,  and  which  can  update  safety  stand¬ 
ards  as  our  technology  advances  and  changes. 

Finally,  it  will  provide  an  instrumentality  for  an  attack  on  the 
traffic  accident  problem — something  sorely  lacking  now.  The  bill 
does  not  attempt  to  set  forth  details.  It  sets  forth  an  approach. 

It  does  not  take  away  from  the  States,  it  provides  State  and  local 
officials  something  they  do  not  now  have- — a  place  to  turn  with  cer¬ 
tainty  and  assurance — for  recommendations  for  local  action  which 
will  fit  in  with  a  national  pattern. 

I  would  like  to  mention  here  that  the  case  for  national  safety  stand¬ 
ards  is  very  apparent  because  the  public’s  concern  is  so  great  now  that 
State  legislatures  are  trying  to  get  into  the  business  of  fixing  safety 
standards  for  automobiles.  Take  tires,  for  example.  As  a  leader  in 
the  industry  has  said,  only  chaos  would  result  if  you  had  50  different 
sets  of  standards  for  vehicles.  This  really  is  the  new  Federal  role  in 
terms  of  law  if  we  have  such  an  agency. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended  for  Ins  expressed  concern  in 
this  area  and  for  his  Executive  action  in  trying  to  fix  responsibility, 
adminstratively,  now, 

I  understand  that  he  will  come  out  with  an  Executive  order  right 
away,  beefing  up  their  present  traffic  safety  acti  vity. 

But  only  the  Congress  can  do  what  should  have  been  clone  long  ago. 
Unless  it  takes  action,  we  will  continue  to  tie  fearful  each  time  we 
venture  forth  from  our  homes  that  this  time  we  may  not  return,  or  a 
member  of  our  family  may  not  return. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today. 
The  challenge  of  traffic  safety  is  before  this  Congress  and  I  am  proud 
to  serve  on  the  committee  that  has  the  major  role  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  sooner  we 
activate  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency,  the  sooner  we  can  expect 
to  have  a  safer  traffic  environment. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  not  said  anything  about  cost.  I  was  not 
prepared  as  a  layman  to  suggest  the  cost.  But  I  think  professional 
experts  need  to  go  into  the  matter  of  initial  cost,  because  I  don’t  see 
how  you  can  project  elaborate  driver  training  or  other  programs  until 
you  have  a  lot  of  work  done  in  advance. 

So  I  am  not  evading  the  question  of  cost;  I  am  saying  this  is  a 
matter  which  I  think  addresses  itself  to  the  experts  and  our  committee. 

I  would  like  to  reserve  comment  on  the  President’s  traffic  proposal. 
It  incorporates  many  ideas  contained  in  these  bills.  What  it  lacks, 
though,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  the  explicit  assignment  of  ac- 
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countability  and  responsibility  which  is  now  lacking  in  the  law.  It  is 
ent irely  too  permissive. 

1  hope  that  out  of  a  synthesis  of  these  several  bills  we  will  have  a 
committee  bill  that  will  do  the  job  that  should  be  done, 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  something  that  was  brought  to 
my  attention  this  morning.  An  inventor  in  my  district  came  up  to 
my  office  this  morning.  I  explained  to  him  I  was  not  trying  to  deal 
with  specific  safety  proposals  but  was  trying  to  propose  an  agency 
which  could  evaluate  a  device  such  as  I  have  in  iny  hand.  He  demon¬ 
strated  this  rearview  mirror  to  me.  It  practically  doubles  the  driver’s 
visibility.  So  often  the  fellow  that  hits  you  or  that  you  hit  is  the  guy 
you  didn’t  see. 

Here  is  a  man  wandering  a  round  the  streets  trying  to  sell  this  to 
individuals  or  to  interest  groups  in  it.  If  the  device  is  an  improve¬ 
ment,  the  standards  that  are  represented  by  this  rearview  mirror 
ought  to  be  defined  either  administratively  or  bv  law.  But  this  illus¬ 
tration  typifies  why  we  are  not  getting  results,  it  seems  to  me.  Here 
is  a  fellow  just  wandering  around  with  what  may  be  a  brilliant,  life¬ 
saving  device  which  should  be  on  every  vehicle. 

As  I  told  the  inventor,  I  am  a  layman,  but.  I  would  like  to  see  this 
and  countless  other  safety  ideas  screened  by  people  who  are  qualified  to 
evaluate  them  and  judge  them. 

I  am  convinced,  as  I  said,  that  if  we  activate  this  agency  we  are 
going  to  build  a  safer  traffic  environment  for  the  American  people. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 

I  think  you  have  made  a  very  clear,  comprehensive  and  persuasive 
argument  for  your  bilk  I  can  see  from  this  that  you  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  the  cause  of  highway  safety,  I  think 
you  have  presented  a  very  fine  statement. 

I  certainly  gathered  from  it,  and  all  the  way  through,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  take  action  and  not  just  talk.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  do  just  that,  and  now. 

Mr,  Rogers  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  First,  let  me  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  on  an  excellent  statement  and  an  excellent  presentation. 

On  page  5  of  your  statement  you  have  given  death  tolls  per  10 
billion  miles  of  traffic.  Have  you  divided  this  us?  Do  you  have  any 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  people  traveling  by  each  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation,  or  was  that  taken  into  consideration  ?  * 

Mr.  Mackay,  No,  that  is  why  I  have  not  provided  any  definition  of 
crimes  or  sanctions.  It  is  scandalous  how  few  statistics  we  have  when 
we  have  a  society  that  can  gather  data  on  every  other  facet  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  It  looks  to  me  like  the  railroads,  buses,  and 
airlines  would  put  out  a  sign  saying,  “If  you  don’t  want  to  be  killed, 
travel  by  bus,  train,  or  airline.75  It  may  kelp  their  business. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  have  said  in  a  number  of  speeches  lately  that  when 
my  wife  leaves  me  at  the  Atlanta  airport,  she  doesn’t  worry  about  my 
getting  to  Washington,  I  worry  about  her  getting  back  home  on  the 
expressways. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Thank  you. 
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The  Chairman,  Mr*  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger.  I  have  no  questions.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col¬ 
league  for  a  fine  presentation  of  a  very  important  problem* 

The  Chairman*  Mr*  Friedel  ? 

Mr,  Fegedel.  Mr*  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compliment  my  col¬ 
league  for  a  wonderful  statement.  There  is  no  question  that  he  has 
clone  a  lot  of  research  and  has  put  in  long  hours  in  preparing  his 
statement  and  his  bills. 

!  want  to  make  an  apology  for  not  being  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
a  similar  bill*  Being  a  member  of  the  House  Administration  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  have  taken  the  policy  of  not  introducing  the  same  bill  that 
has  already  been  introduced  because  it  saves  the  Government  a  lot  of 
money.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  didn’t  cosponsor  the  bill,  though  I 
am  with  the  bill  100  percent. 

As  a  member  of  the  Traffic  Safely  Committee  we  made  exhaustive 
studies.  We  went  through  the  Ford,  General  Motors,  Chrysler, 
American  Motors  plants,  and  they  gave  us  demonstrations  of  driving 
automobiles  against  brick  walls,  cars  colliding  together,  turning  them 
over,  with  dummies  in  the  cars,  electronic  equipment,  and  we  sa  w  that 
there  was  a  lot  of  research  being  done  in  the  industrv  even  back  in 
1956  and  1957. 

Some  of  the  safety  devices  they  developed  are  standard  equipment 
today*  But  there  are  a  lot  more  the  industry  has  that  should  be 
standard  equipment*  We  were  given  a  demonstration,  I  think  2  years 
ago,  by  a  man  who  is  dedicated  to  public  service.  He  comes  from  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  without  a  penny  of  cost  to  the  State,  gave  a 
traffic  demonstration  of  one  of  his  inventions.  This  was  for  any 
Bpaceometer  that  you  can  buy,  at  a  cost  of  25  cents,  telling  you  how 
many  car  lengths  to  stay  in  back  of  the  car  ahead  of  you. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Since  that  demonstration  I  have  always 
been  conscious  of  tailgating.  I  have  always  kept  a  certain  distance 
back.  I  think  it.  is  a  wonderful  thing. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  think  the  rear  window  wipers  are  important 
safety  devices.  And  there  are  others. 

You  have  the  rear  window  defrosters  but  in  winter  you  have  snow 
and  ice  as  well  as  the  window  fogging  up.  But  with  a  window  wiper 
you  could  sec  out  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front.  Anybody  driving 
must  watch  out  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front. 

Mr*  Mack  ay.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Friedcl.  This  might  be  a  good  place 
in  the  record  to  express  my  thanks  to  one  of  your  constituents.  Miss 
Joan  Claybrook,  a  congressional  fellow  in  my  office,  who  contributed 
much  of  the  thought  and  information  that  has  gone  into  this  statement. 

Mr,  F  un-iDE  l.  Th  an  k  you  * 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas  (presiding).  Mr,  Devine. 

Mr,  Devine*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman* 

Yon  have  presented  a  fine  statement  of  interest  to  this  committee. 
I  wonder  if  you  have  also  addressed  yourself  to  the  area  that  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  do  not  drive  themselves,  but  it  is  primarily  the  operator  who 
creates  the  problems,  and  whether  you  are,  in  your  legislation,  advocat¬ 
ing  a  possible  national  driver's  license  or  whether  this  should  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  States,  and;  second,  whether  or  not  you  have  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  driving  of  an  automobile  is  a  right  or  privilege. 
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Mr.  Mackay.  I  believe  it  is  a  right  if  you  can  meet  reasonable 
standards,  a  right  to  drive  an  automobile.  I  don’t  see  how  you  can 
call  it.  a  privilege.  You  should  be  allowed  to  have  the  right,  until  you 
forfeit  it  for  one  reason  or  another. 

But  speaking  as  a  longtime  State  legislator,  I  would  prefer  to  see 
the  State  legislatures  enact  uniform  rules  of  the  road  throughout 
America,  and  also  handle  licensing  locally. 

You  have  to  have  a  lot  of  equity  in  the  administration  of  the  li¬ 
censing  law.  We  have  no  Federal  court  system,  really,  that  is  possibly 
suited  to  make  the  kind  of  judgments  that  you  know  a  local  judge 
has  to  make  in  a  driver’s  license  situation. 

The  primary  Federal  roles  I  conceive  are  two:  One  is  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  safety  performance  standards.  My  State  senator,  a  very  able 
man.  Senator  Ben  Johnson,  said,  “I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
idea  of  uniform  laws.  But  I  don’t  know  where  to  turn  to  find  out 
what  should  be  uniform.” 

So  it  is  in  the  definition  of  criteria  and  in  leadership  in  building  a 
national  uniform  traffic  environment  that  I  think  this  agency  would 
l>est  function. 

Mr.  Devine.  Of  course,  we  would  probably  nm  into  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  we  have  with  the  uniform  negotiable  instruments  law.  The 
interpretation  varies  from  State  to  State. 

Mr.  Mackay.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Devine.  One  of  the  great  problems  we  have  in  many  States, 
and  this  would  include  my  home  State  of  Ohio,  is  if  a  person  acquired 
a  driver’s  license  a  number  of  years  ago  when  no  examination  at  all 
was  necessary,  you  can  go  through  the  periods  of  renewal  without 
any  reexami  nation. 

I  would  agree  with  you  that  this  licensing  should  be  continued  on  a 
State  level,  but  we  are  not  going  to  resolve  the  traffic  safety  problems 
wit  bout,  taking  care  of  the  drivers,  too. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  don’t  think  all  the  wisdom  is  here  in  Washington  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  think  the  Administrator  of  this  agency 
would  pull  together  the  best  professionals  from  across  the  country 
to  arrive  at,  say,  a  decision  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  periodic 
reexamination  of  drivers  and  how  often. 

This  is  quite  different  and  more  complicated  than  aviation  safety. 
Here  the  Federal  Government  controls  every  foot  of  airspace,  it 
controls  the  craft,  and  the  pilot.  There  are  less*than  2,000  commercial 
aircraft  in  this  country.  Here  we  have  millions  and  millions  of  drivers. 
So  I  don’t  think  you  can  do  it  just  by  saying  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Federal  agency.  That  is  the  specific* reason  why  I  call  it  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency,  to  make  that  distinction. 

Mr.  Devine.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  you  that  all  the  brains  are 
not  here  in  Washington,  not  only  as  it  relates  to  this  program  but 
many  other  programs. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  you  have  presented  an  excellent  statement. 

What  would  be  your  feeling  about  setting  up  standards  within  the 
industry,  itself? 
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Mr.  Mack  ay,  I  just  hope  that  tlie  automobile  industry  is  going  to 
come  across  this  time  in  a  mature  -wav.  As  I  understand  it,  they  are 
not  m  agreement  now  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  Federal  role 
llie  automobile  industry  is  so  powerful  that  I  think  it  can  gut  this 
legislation  if  it  sets  its  mind  to  it. 

My  hope  is  that  the  industry  will  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  role  m  the  fixing  of  criteria  and  standards.  I  don’t  find  Ford  and 
General  Motors  sitting  down  and  praying  over  the  tiling  together 
They  are  fiercely  competitive.  I  think ‘the  public  has  to  be  protected 
here.  I  hope  that  we  can  get  a  way  of  fixing  standards  that  will  be 
fair  to  the  industry  and  protect  the  consumer. 

I  was  interested  that  the  President  has  proposed  a  five-man  Trans¬ 
portation  Safety  Board  to  determine  what  the  standards  shall  be.  In 
this  hill,  of  course,  we  simply  say  that  the  Administrator  shall  fix 
standai  ds,  but,  you  see,  we  clou  t  give  him  anv  power  to  penalize  any- 
hocly.  All  he  can  do  under  this  bill  is  to  certify  that  a  vehicle  meets 
specified  or  recommended  standards. 

_  1  his  bill  lias  been  criticized  as  not  being  a  tough  bill  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  industry  won’t  do  the  right  thing  unless  it  is  made  to 
do  so.  I  am  not  willing  to  accept  that  conclusion  about  the  automobile 
industry  at  this  point. 

I  think  they  are  building  some  wonderful  cars.  I  have  talked  to 
their  representatives.  They  are  not  hostile  to  the  idea  of  traffic  safety. 
They  have  spent  quite  a  bit  themselves  on  the  subject.  But  to  £>e 
perfectly  candid  with  you,  I  think  it  is  unlikely  that  they  can  get 
together  quickly  enough  or  explicitly  enough  to  get  the  criteria  that 
we  need  by  voluntary  action. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  f  lorida.  I  would  think  probably  this  does  need 
emphasis  being  given  to  it,  though  I  think  they  should  be  given  credit 
in  some  areas,  for  instance  in  seat  belts. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Do  they  deserve  the  credit  or  does  Congressman 
Roberts  deserve  the  credit? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  I  lorida.  I  think  the  industry,  when  this  was  brought 
to  their  attention,  along  with  some  of  the  problems  that  had  developed 
and  what  could  happenj  gave  a  fairly  cooperative  effort.  1  think  this 
might,  be  explored,  letting  industry  contribute  people  who  set  stand¬ 
ards  along  with  the  cooperation,  perhaps,  of  an  agency  such  as  you 
suggest. 

Mr.  Mackay.  They  ought  to  have  a  role  in  it.  They  know  how  to 
build  cars  and  tlie  Government  doesn’t  know  how  to  build  cars.  I  am 
not  approaching  this  problem  as  some  people  have,  by  attacking  the 
industry.  In  fact,  in  my  district  tlie  industry  is  wholeheartedly  in 
sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  think  overall  the  industry  probably  is 
willing  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about  safety  in  designing 
of  the  cars  and  so  forth.  ' 

I  notice  that  you  do  give  the  authority,  though,  on  page  6,  section  9, 
to  take  such  other  actions  “as  he  determines  will  promote  traffic  safetv 
in  the  United  States.” 

That  would  be  given  to  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  seems  to  me 
that  perhaps  language  like  this  might  authorize  him  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  certainly  wouldn’t  put  that  construction  on  it.  I 
would  welcome  any  limiting  language. 
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I  certainly  agree  with  Mr,  Cunningham  here  that  the  driver  is  the 
paramount  factor  in  the  situation.  One  behavioral  scientist  said  to  me 
avb  have  to  study  why  a  17-year-old - 

Mr.  Friedel.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  don’t  think  he  finished  his  statement. 

Mr.  Mackay,  I  was  going  to  say  a  behavioral  scientist  told  me  we 
have  to  study  Avhy  a  1 7-year- old  foot  is  so  much  heavier  than  the  foot 
of  the  same  individual  when  he  is  27  years  old.  This  is  an  interesting 
statement. 

You  know  the  row  that  goes  on  in  every  State  about  driver  training, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  in  the  regular  school  curriculum  or  ought  to 
be  in  the  summertime  conducted  by  the  State  patrol.  It  is  a  messy 
argument  going  on  all  over  America  today.  When  we  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  can  do  such  other  tilings  as  might  contribute 
to  traffic' safety,  I  am  suggesting,  for  instance,  that  he  could  convene 
tlie  sharpest  people  in  this  country  to  see  what  is  the  best  approach 
to  driver  training. 

We  are  not  getting  enough  of  our  youngsters  trained  to  drive  a 
300- horsepower  vehicle  which  can  be  a  deadly  weapon. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 

Mr,  Friedel.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  directional  signals  are  a 
known  safety  device.  In  Maryland,  I  know  the  taxicabs  can  buy  a 
car  stripped  and  will  not  have  directional  signals  on  them.  Even 
where  we  do  have  them  on  the  cars,  there  is  no  penalty  or  fine  if  they 
don’t  use  them.  But  that  is  a  known  safety  device  and  they  ought 
to  be  standard  equipment. 

Practically  all  the  cat's  have  them,  but  in  Maryland,  for  instance, 
I  notice  that  tax  icabs  do  not  all  have  them. 

Mr,  Maqkay.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  theory  of  this  bill  is  that  we  prefer 
leadership  to  authority,  and  if  we  don’t  exercise  national  leadership, 
we  are  liable  to  bypass  leadership  and  go  to  authority  where  you  would 
get  national  licensing. 

I  believe  if  you  move  up  to  100,000  people  killed  annually  it  will  be 
a  very  popular  issue  to  come  in  here  and  give  power  to  the  National 
Government  which  many  of  us  think  ought  to  reside  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  What  do  you  estimate  your  bill  will  cost 
for  the  grant  section?  Have  you  done  any  thinking  on  that? 

Mr.  Mackay,  I  am  here  asking  for  your  help  at  this  point,  because 
I  don’t  see.  the  wisdom  of  getting  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  until  the  brainwork  has  been  done.  I 
think  Ave  can  Avaste  $100  million  annually  if  we  do  not  provide  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership  by  an  agency  in  shaping  these  programs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  same  behavioral  scientists  said: 

There  is  no  evidence  yet  that  driver  training:  actually  means  anything  because 
a  hoy  or  girl  who  has  enough  sense  or  responsibility  to  take  a  driver  training 
course,  and  most  of  the  courses  are  voluntary,  is  going  to  be  a  prudent  driver 
Just  because  he  wants  to  be  a  prudent  driver. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  will  agree  with  you  that  some  action  must 
be  taken  in  the  area,  I  do  think  ay©  ought  to  be  careful  in  going  into 
the  approach,  to  make  sure  that  the  Federal  Government  just  doesn’t 
dominate  every  facet  of  the  industry  and,  as  you  say,  get  to  the  point 
of  licensing  every  person  to  drive,  Avhich  some  have  proposed. 
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This  has  caused  me  some  concern.  But  I  do  think  that  we  are  called 
upon*  when  we  have  so  many  deaths  and  injuries  coming  from  automo¬ 
bile  accidents,  to  take  some  action. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Keith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  will  recall  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  an  executive  session  and 
discussed  air  safety.  I  think  it,  was  agreed  that  pilot  error  was  a  most 
contributing  factor, 

Mr.  Mackay,  As  matter  of  fact,  I  had  representatives  of  the  Air¬ 
line  Pilots  Association  visit  my  office  and  say  a  gross  injustice  had 
been  done  by  us  in  trying  a  pilot  in  absentia;  they  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  to  show  that  this  pilot 
had  a  very  good  record. 

So  I  could  not  accept  your  conclusion  that  pilot  error  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  the  cause  of  a  tragic  crash. 

Mr.  Keith,  I  didn’t  say  it,  was,  I  said  it  was  a  contributing  factor. 

Mr.  Mackay.  They  don't  accept  that, 

Mr.  Keith.  Don’t  you?  With  reference  to  the  automobiles,  what 
percentage  of  these  deaths  would  you  say  are  pilot  errors ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  There  are  just  no  statistics.  It  is  scandalous,  as  I 
say,  that  you  can’t  get  adequate  data  on  which  you  can  make  hard 
judgments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  get  the  data  before  we  can  hope  to 
get  to  the  solution  to  traffic  accident  problem, 

Mr,  Keitil  Is  it  difficult  to  get  statistics  with  reference  to  the  fact 
t  hat  someone  was  traveling  too  fast  % 

Mr.  Mackay,  Yes,  You  can’t  even  locate  the  scene  on  the  road 
in  the  case  of  many  major  accidents.  I  am  a  general  practicing 
lawyer.  I  have  handled  a  certain  number  of  tort  cases.  In  my  State 
we  often  have  undertrained  police  officers  who  are  called  to  the  scene. 
They  usually  try  to  find  out  where  the  car  was  in  relationship  to  the 
center  line.  They  are  not  trained  or  required  to  determine  true  causa¬ 
tion,  for  example,  whether  the  brakes  were  in  proper  working  order. 

We  are  just  incredibly  weak  in  getting  at  causation.  We  do  a 
pretty  good  job  of  finding  out  whether  the  fellow  was  on  one  side 
of  the  road  or  the  other.  But  that  is  why  I  say  we  ought  not  to  be 
heavyhanded  with  the  automoble  industry  or  anybody  until  we  know 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

We  don’t  have  adequate  facts  about  thousands  of  accidents  that 
occur  in  this  country  each  month, 

Mr,  Keith.  I  would  think  we  could  take  a  sample  from  some 
States  where  they  do  maintain  good  records  of  this  sort  and  determine 
cm  a  ratio  basis,  we  will  say,  of  the  2,000  people  killed  in  Massachusetts 
over  the  last  5  years,  what  percentage  of  them  were  driving  too  fast, 
for  example,  or  what  percentage  of  them  went  through  a  stoplight 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  would  like  to  have  that  data.  I  am  for  it, 

Mr,  Kettii.  I  think  there  are  statistics  available  in  some  States. 

You  didn’t  discuss,  as  I  recall,  the  fact  of  merit  rating  of  insurance 
pol icies  on  this.  I  )kl  you  make  a  study  of  that  ? 
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Mr.  Mace  ay*  No,  Here,  again,  I  have  been  really  surprised  that 
I  have  not  had  any  representative  of  the  insurance  industry  visit  my 
office  even  though  I  have  been  talking  about  traffic  safety  since  last 
October.  But  the  insurance  picture  is  one  of  the  big  factors  that  need 
examination* 

For  example,  T  did  learn  this:  that  in  policies  for  commercial  car¬ 
riers,  you  really  have  a  contract  between  the  insurer  and  the  insured. 
The  insured  must  do  certain  things,  must  maintain  certain  standards  in 
his  equipment,  in  his  drivers,  how  many  hours  they  drive. 

But  it  the  private  vehicle  owner  wants  to  get  a  policy  of  consider¬ 
able  limits,  he  calls  up  his  general  agent,  gets  a  binder  on  the  phone, 
is  mailed  a  copy  of  the  policy,  is  mailed  a  pretty  good-sized  bill.  If 
his  daughter  has  a  wreck,  they  notify  him  they  have  increased  his 
premium. 

But  this  is  one  of  the  big  areas  where  there  might  be  some  substantial 
gains  made  in  just  the  conduct  of  the  insurance  industry  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  private  vehicle  owner, 

Mr,  Keith*  Has  your  study  indicated  to  what  extent  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  were  invol ved  as  the  cause  of  driving  accidents? 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  No.  Again,  we  have  been  unable  to  develop  that 
data. 

Mr.  Keith,  How  about  “mopes”?  That  is  a  term  used  by  those 
who  study  accidents  on  the  road.  A  “mope”  is  someone  who  drives 
slowly,  as  though  he  were  the  only  person  on  the  road.  Usually  he  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  driving  at  about  20  miles  an  hour.  Finally, 
in  desperation,  someone  goes  by  him,  Inadvertently,  he  has  been  the 
cause  of  an  accident. 

In  some  States  police  department  has  authority  to  make  him  speed 
up  or  move  over*  Y on  don’t  know  of  the  term  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  No.  Here,  again,  the  dearth  of  data  in  the  national 
picture  is  simply  astounding. 

Mr.  Keith.  I  do  hope  that  any  legislation  this  committee  works  out 
will  include  provisions  for  determining  the  significance  of  pilot  er¬ 
ror.  As  a  former  member  of  the  State" legislature  I  know  that  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  had  a  very  good  automobile  safety  law  for  some  time. 

We  passed  a  merit  rating  bill  which,  had  it  remained  in  force,  would 
have  required  a  higher  premium  for  those  who  had  been  involved  in 
earlier  accidents  or  traffic  violations.  The  politicians,  however,  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  first  few  cries  from  those  who  had  a  few  points 
charged  against  them,  repealed  the  law  within  6  months  of  the  time 
it  was  enacted. 

But  I  think  some  light  should  be  shed  on  the  extent  of  pilot  respon¬ 
sibility.  Your  bill  is  certainly  well  documented*  We  should  get 
data  on  the  entire  spectrum  of  causation.  I  would  be  quite  surprised 
if  we  didn’t  find  that  nine-tenths  of  that  49,000  was  pilot  error,  flying 
at  low  altitude. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Colonel  Stapp  told  me  the  most  interesting  statistic 
I  have  encountered.  He  says  that  about  42  percent  of  the  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  occur  under  survivable  conditions,  Mr.  Nader,  in  his  con¬ 
troversial  book,  talks  about  a  second  collision.  Your  vehicle  collides 
with  one  object  and  then  the  driver  or  passenger  collides  with  another 
inside  the  car  and  the  injury  results. 
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How  can  you  prorate  the  pilot  error,  as  you  call  it,  and  the  resulting 
death  or  injury  of  the  individual,  based  on  what  happens  to  him  after 
the  collision — — 

Mr,  Keith.  But,  generally  speaking,  he  was  going  too  fast  in  the 
first  place  if  he  was  bouncing  from  one  object  to  another, 

Mr,  Mackay,  I  had  a  close  call  with  my  own  child,  when  I  was 
going  slowly  around  a  corner,  and  the  door  swung  open  and  the  child 
nearly  fell  to  the  pavement — is  this  pilot  error? 

Mr.  Keith.  1  don't  know.  If  you  have  a  child  in  the  back  seat,  you 
have  to  lie  very  careful, 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  traded  in  that  day  for  a  two-door  car, 

Mr,  Keith,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr,  Korneg&y  ? 

Mr.  Kornegay,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  want  to  congratulate  our  colleague  on  a  very  fine  statement.  It 
is  obviously  the  product  of  a  great  deal  of  research,  time,  and  thought. 
It  is  a  fine  contribution  to  these  hearings, 

I  do  want  to  bring  up  a  point  that  has  already  been  touched  on. 
That  is  the  fact  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  the  nut  on  the  wheel,  but 
the  nut  behind  the  wheel,  that  causes  most  of  our  accidents.  Until 
we  devise  some  system  for  tightening  him  up,  I  don’t  know  that  we 
will  have  any  real ly  appreciable  improvement  m  the  accident  situation. 

That  statement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  9  years  that  I  spent  as  a 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  the  thousands  of  traffic  cases  that  I  tried,  all 
the  way  from  charges  of  following  too  closely  to  some  of  the  worst 
manslaughter  cases. 

1  do  want  to  say  in  connection  with  driver  training  that  in  my  State 
of  North  Carolina  we  have  a  statewide  program  which  is  in  ali  the 
schools,  and  it  is  necessary  for  any  person  when  they  become  16  years 
of  age  to  take  the  course  before  they  can  get.  a  license. 

It  is  financed  by  adding  $1  to  the  cost  of  each  license  plate  issued 
to  any  citizen  in  the  State.  I  think  it  is  a  very  worthwhile  program, 
I  don’t  have  the  statistics  with  me  today,  but  I  think  they  are  available, 
that  those  drivers  who  had  the  driver  training  course  have  much  better 
records  than  those  who  have  not  had  that  course, 

I  want  to  again  thank  you  so  much  for  a  fine  statement  and  say  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  good  work  you  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

^  I  will  say  that  the  North  Carolina  drivers  are  not  protected  by  a 
Georgia  situation  because  we  have  not  yet  achieved  this  driver  train¬ 
ing,  and  it  seems  to  me  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  every  American 
citizen  that  every  youngster  is  trained  how  to  drive  a  300-horsepower 
wc  on. 


Mr,  Korhegay.  Let  me  amplify  a  bit  more.  I  think  safety  on  the 
highway  is  also  a  matter  of  attitude.  I  think  even  more  important  than 
the  technical  knowledge  that  the  students  gain  in  the  course.  It  is  also 
the  att  itude  they  gain,  the  appreciation  and  courtesies  that  are  inst  illed 
in  them  by  these  instructors  who  teach  them. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr,  Cunningham  ? 

Mr,  Cunhingham,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 
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I,  too,  want  to  say  that  our  colleague  has  presented  us  with  a  very 
well  thought  out  statement  I  will  not  get  into  specifies  as  I  did  with 
Congresswoman  Sullivan, 

I  understand  from  your  testimony  that  we  should  look  at  this  in  a 
broad  way  and  not  get  down  to  specifics  at  this  point 

You  mentioned  that  there  have  been  these  various  studies  beginning 
with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  and  almost  every  President  since 
then,  and  yet  we  make  no  dent  in  this  problem. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  a  problem  as  to  just  what  the  Federal 
Government  can  or  should  do  in  tills  field.  I  think  the  weak  link  is  in 
the  local  and  State  governments,  and  whether  or  not  we  can  tread  on 
their  toes  is  to  be  determined.  But  this  is  a  weak  line  because,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  previously,  we  have  all  of  these  various  causes  of  accidents  which 
do  not  involve  the  engineering  and  construction  of  an  automobile, 
which  are  causing  these  accidents. 

I  am  wondering  what  type  of  traffic  safety  program  you,  as  a  former 
legislator,  believe  States  should  adopt  so  that  this  carnage  on  the  high¬ 
ways  can  really  be  stopped  or  slowed  down. 

Sir.  Mackay.  There  are  two  things.  One  is  that  I  do  think  we  can 
achieve  a  uniform  legal  environment.  I  do  think  the  rules  of  the  road 
can  be  the  same  from  Miami  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  from  Maine  to 
California. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  asked  that  of  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  I  think  that 
is  rather  a  simple  matter. 

Mr.  Mackay.  We  have  not  achieved  it.  Senator  Ribicoff  wrote  a 
fine  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  called  “Harmony  on  the  High¬ 
ways,”  in  which  there  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity.  I  have  had  taxi  drivers  here  say  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity 
here  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

In  the  city  of  Atlanta,  for  example,  there  is  no  uniform  rule  regard¬ 
ing  right  turns  on  a  red  light.  So  first  we  should  achieve  a  uniform 
legal  environment  and  second  work  for  a  uniform  physical  environ¬ 
ment  to  the  extent  this  can  be  attained.  I  realize  that  overnight  you 
cannot  attain  a  uniform  signal  or  sign  situation. 

You  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  signs  vary  a  great  deal  and  very 
often  are  set  in  a  way  that  they  are  not  intelligible  unless  you  study 
the  complex  of  neon  signs  pretty  carefully.  The.  cost  of  retooling  the 
signs  of  American  would  be  astronomical*  That  is  why  we  don’t  have 
better  signs,  I  think,  just  because  of  the  actual  physical  cost. 

But  I  have  had  difficulty  right  here  on  the  high-speed  expressways 
around  Metropolitan  Washington  in  apprehending  how  to  turn  "at 
Spout  Run,  for  example,  when  you  are  new  and  see  the  signs  for  the 
first  time. 

Mr,  Cunningham*  I  use  it  every  day,  twice  a  day, 

Mr,  Mackay.  I  don’t  want  to  criticize  that  sign  except  to  say  that 
we  have  many  newcomers  around  here  and  this  becomes  very  impor¬ 
tant*  I  think  we  can  vastly  improve  the  uniformity  of  the  physical 
environment  for  drivers  by  uniform  markings. 

Then  on  the  subject  of  criteria,  I  want  to  give  you  one  illustration 
about  somebody  who  wasn’t  a  nut  behind  the  wheel  and  who  died  a 
terrible  death,  a  member  of  my  community  and  church*  His  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  his  son  were  all  returning  with  him  from  vacation.  He 
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was  a  prudent  driver,  driving  carefully*  and  lie  was  approached  by 
several  automobiles.  One  of  them  was  a  tractor  that  did  not  have  a 
trailer  attached. 

The  tractor  has  an  air  brake  on  it*  If  a  driver  is  not  careful, 
the  air  pressure  can  build  up  so  that  sudden  application  of  the  brakes 
can  make  the  tractor  tumble  and  actually  be  thrown  out  of  control  be¬ 
cause  of  the  power  of  the  brakes. 

The  tractor  driver  was  negligent,  and  I  think  there  was  an  unsafe 
vehicle  here  because  it  seems  to  me  from  an  engineering  standpoint  if 
you  are  not  carrying  the  heavy  load  there  ought  to  lie  some  provision 
for  this  type  of  situation. 

The  cars  in  front  stopped  rather  suddenly  and  the  driver  of  the 
tractor  had  to  choose  between  possibly  throwing  his  vehicle  out  of  con¬ 
trol  or  pulling  left,  and  he  pulled  left  into  the  path  of  my  friend,  who 
was  a  brilliant  surgeon, 

Mr.  Keith.  That  is  what  you  would  refer  to  as  prevention,  to  the 
point  that  you  can  approach  it.  No  matter  how  sure  you  are  or  your 
friend,  lie  has  to  watch  out  for  the  other  fellow, 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  everything  within  reason  to 
protect  the  man  who  is  not  a  nut  behind  the  wheel.  Two-thirds  of  the 
people  who  die  are  victims  of  the  negligence  of  the  other  person,  or 
due  to  some  mechanical  failure. 

Here,  again,  I  do  not  attack  the  automobile  industry,  because  we 
have  no  data.  But  as  I  say,  it  is  scandalous  that  we  don’t  have  the 
data, 

Mr.  Guxxingham.  I  notice,  sir,  on  page  5,  illustrated  another  way, 
you  say  the  rate  can  be  shown  as  follows:  deaths  per  10  billion  miles 
traveled,  train,  bus,  automobiles,  and  so  forth,  with  automobiles  at  570. 
May  I  have  the  source  of  those  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Mackay*  I  will  try  to  furnish  you  that  These  figures  were  used 
bv  Senator  Kennedy,  or  figures  similar  to  these,  in  one  of  his  speeches. 
We  have  obtained  some  of  this  from  some  of  the  Ribicoff  test  imony* 

Mr.  CpxNTNOHAM.  I  was  just  wondering  about  the  570.  I  don’t 
dispute  it,  but  actually,  there  is  no  way  that  anybody  can  know  how 
many  miles  all  of  our  automobiles  travel.  We  know  how  many  miles 
the  trains,  buses,  and  airplanes  travel  because  they  are  regulated  car¬ 
riers,  but  nobody  can  weed  out  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  miles 
that  the  Nation’s  automobiles  travel.  They  can  only  estimate  that  . 

Mr.  Mackay,  I  think  you  have  put  your  finger  oh  the  need  for  such 
data.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  professionals  in  Government  to  gather 
reliable  and  complete  data. 

Mr,  Cuxxtxgham,  There  was  one  thing  I  wanted  to  mention  in  con¬ 
nection,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Rogers’  (Florida)  statements.  1  don’t 
know  any  automobile  manufacturers,  I  have  no  connection  with  them, 
but.  I  will  say  in  all  honesty  and  conviction  that  they  build  a  pretty  fine 
automobile.  Someone  said  that  the  only  reason  they  put  the  seat  belts 
on  was  because  the  Congress  passed  the  law*  That  was  only  for  the 
front  seats.  But  now  they  am  putting  them  in  both  the  front  and  back 
seats. 

They  are  doing  that  voluntarily.  I  might  say  that  all  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  automobiles,  at  least-  when  I  was  in  this  work  profession¬ 
ally,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  furnished,  free  of  charge,  all  of  the 
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vehicles  in  our  schools  throughout  the  country  for  driver  training.  So 
I  don’t  think  they  have  lagged  too  mucin 

I  do  think  every  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  cars  are  engi¬ 
neered  in  every  way  possible  to  make  them  safer.  But  I  go  back  to 
what  I  said  earlier*  and  that  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  driver,  it  is  the 
road  conditions*  and  it  is  the  courts  that  cause  most  of  our  problems. 

There  are  many  accidents,  and  we  have  statistics  on  this,  that  are 
caused,  by  pinpointed  items.  Here  are  some  things  that  perhaps  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  can  approach.  If  you  are  smoking  a  cigarette, 
you  shouldn’t  throw  it  out  the  window,  you  take  your  eyes  off  the 
road  and  snuff  it  out  in  the  receptacle.  Taking  your  eyes  off  the  road 
is  a  major  cause  of  traffic  accidents  and  fatalities.  There  ought  to  lx? 
some  way  of  developing  an  ashtray  that  is  right  in  front  of  you,  per¬ 
haps  with  some  kind  of  a  chemical — and  I  am  not  an  engineer,  but 
they  can  figure  it  out — so  that  you  can  still  watch  where  you  are  driv¬ 
ing  and  you  can  drop  it  in  there  and  it  will  go  out  and  you  won’t  worry 
about  burning  up  your  car, 

I  think  there  ought  to  be,  and  this  is  optional  on  some  cars*  this  other 
item :  There  are  so  many  changes  in  speed  limits  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  and  you  have  to  look  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  to  see  if  you 
are  staying  within  the  speed  limit,  I  suggest  this  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  consider  making  it  mandatory  that  there  be  a  gadget  on  the 
automobile  so  that  if  you  Avant  to  go  50  miles  an  hour  you  set  a  meter  or 
a  timer,  and  if  you  go  over  it,  it  buzzes.  That  is  optional,  I  understand* 
on  some  Aphides. 

There  are  many  tilings  like  that.  The  closest  I  haA'e  ever  come  to 
having  a  serious  traffic  accident  Avas  when  I  Avas  traveling  out  in  my 
State  on  a  straight  piece  of  highway,  concrete  highway,  \Ve  had  had 
a  light  snow  that  morning*  about  7  o’clock,  and  there  was  a  little  bit 
of  wet,  muddy -type  stuff  on  the  road. 

I  was  going  in  one  direction  and  a  big  truck  was  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction.  He  didn’t  have  splash  guards  to  cover  his  wheels 
and  I  was  just  blacked  out  on  my  windshield.  You  see  this  happen 
so  often  Avhen  you  are  following  in  back  of  a  truck.  These  trucks  are 
in  interstate  commerce  and  I  think  aap  ought  to  consider  this  item,  too. 

Finally,  I  think  one  of  the  finest  safety  features  that  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  recent  years  is  the  m\y  tire.  \Ye  talked  about  tires  a  little 
while  ago.  The  new  tires  have  studs  in  them.  I  bought  a  pair  the 
winter  before  this  and  that  is  the  greatest  improvement  in  traffic  safety 
for  winter  driving  that  has  come  along  since  the  automobile  ay  as  first 
built.  Yet  we  have  States  that  will  still  not  allow  them.  My  State  of 
Nebraska  did  not  alloAA-  them  but  now  does.  Many  States  do  not  allow 
them  today. 

This  type  of  legislation  goes  back  to  the  old  horse-and-buggy  days 
where  they  wanted  to  keep  the  great  big  old-fashioned  steel-wheel 
tractors  with  their  cleats  off  the  roads.  But  Nebraska  repealed  that 
law.  In  Virginia  you  cannot  have  them.  I  am  subject  to  arrest  there. 
If  there  is  anyone  here  from  Virginia  who  wants  to  arrest  me,  I  wish 
they  would*  because  I  want  to  make  a  test  case  out  of  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  think  will  have  some  influence  on 
these  problems, 

I  Avi  11  say  that  a  great  deal  of  this  problem  lies  within  the  States, 
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We  don't  have  funds  for  the  proper  traffic  engineering,  we  don't  have 
funds  for  ample  police  power,  and  we  don't  have  funds  for  proper 
engineering,  so  there  is  a  great  problem  in  the  States. 

Over  in  Arlington,  you  used  Spout  Run  as  an  example,  and  T  pre¬ 
sume  you  live  there.  There  you  want  to  go  in  a  certain  direction  to 
make  a  turn  and  you  have  big  hedges  on  each  side  of  you,  or  brush,  or 
other  obstacles.  We  passed  a  rule  in  Omaha  when  I  was  mayor  there 
that  these  had  to  be  cut  back  a  certain  number  of  feet*  But  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  when  you  go  up  to  make  a  turn,  you  can’t  see  a  ear  coming  either 
way,  so  you  almost  have  to  go  halfway  into  the  street  you  want  to  turn 
onto  before  you  can  see  whether  there  are  any  ears  coming,  so  you 
have  all  those  problems. 

I  will  finish  by  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  hope  that  this  com¬ 
mittee,  as  we  proceed  with  these  hearings,  will  get  the  proper  people 
here  that  can  give  us  the  statistics  that  are  causing  these  accidents, 
because  you  cannot  pass  legislation  that  is  adequate  until  we  get  the 
reasons  that  cause  these  various  accidents. 

All  they  have  to  do  is  get  hold  of  the  various  police  departments  and 
the  Stale  safety  patrols  and  others,  and  I  am  sure  that  most  of  the 
States  keep  records  as  to  what  in  the  judgment  of  the  officers  cause 
the  accidents. 

Mr,  Roorrs  of  Texas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cunningham* 

Mr.  Pickle? 

Mr.  Pickle,  Mr*  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  made  a 
very  interesting  statement  to  the  committee  today.  I  would  like  to 
address  this  quest  ion  to  the  gentleman : 

You  keep  repeating  there  are  no  statistics  about  what  causes  the 
accidents.  As  a  general  statement,  what  would  you  think  would  be 
the  percentage  of  automobile  wrecks  which  have  been  caused  by  pilot 
failure,  by  driver  failure  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  have  seen  no  statistics  on  which  I  could  base  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Would  3fou  think  it  would  he  5  percent  of  them,  10 
percent,  of  them?  You  are  very  knowledgeable  in  this. 

Mr.  Maokay,  No,  sir;  I  am  a  Layman.  I  am  complaining  about  the 
fact  that  as  a  layman  I  have  to  be  in  here  making  a  case  that  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  made  20  years  ago,  I  can’t  tell 
you. 

But  we  had  four  people  killed  in  Yolks wagens  in  my  county  in 
January  of  this  year.  One  was  driving  in  a  hurry  to  work,  lie  liit  a 
little  patch  of  ice  and  he  took  off  the  road  and  through  the  woods  and 
was  killed.  What  caused  that?  Was  it  the  car?  Was  it  the  road 
condition  ?  Was  it  pilot  error?  He  wasn’t  going  at  any  great  speed. 

I  will  put  driver  fault  way  up  there,  75  or  80  percent.  But  nobody 
really  knows*  This  of  course  does  not  refer  to  the  cause  of  deaths  or 
injuries. 

Mr.  Pickle,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  that* 

I  think  this  morning  there  has  been  some  indication  certainly  not 
intentionally,  that  most  of  these  accidents  have  been  caused  because  we 
didn’t  have  certain  standards  and  the  automobiles  were  not  made 
safely.  I  will  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  that  I  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  that  contention. 
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Certainly  no  one  can  argue  with  the  principle  you  have  advocated 
in  this  or  any  similar  measure.  I  am  assuming  everybody  on  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  would  want  to  have  that  accomplished. 

As  a  practical  matter,  although  I  would  agree  with  you  that  perhaps 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  right  now  is  just  to  try  to  set  forth  an  ap¬ 
proach  rather  than  detail,  at  some  point  you  are  going  to  run  squarely 
into  the  question  of  how  far  we  go,  how  far  the  Federal  Government 
goes.  My  question  to  you  in  that  respect  is  this,  Have  you  contacted 
the  various  State  Governors,  or  highway  commission  or  department  of 
public  safety  or  the  State  legislatures  with  respect  to  your  bill  or  a 
similar  bill?  Have  you  had  an  expression  from  a  Governors 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Not  officially.  I  have  met  with  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  and  iust  apprised  them  of  what  I  was  doing. 

Mr.  Fickle.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  appraise  them  of  the  bills 
liefore  the  committee  and  get  some  expression.  We  should  have  co¬ 
operation  with  the  various  State  legislatures  or  State  agencies.  If 
you  don’t  want  the  Federal  Government  coming  in  and  controlling 
directly,  which  you  say  you  don’t,  then  we  should  have  close  coopera¬ 
tion.  I  would  make  that  suggestion  to  them  because  they  have  to  join 
hands  with  us  on  these  measures. 

Would  you  agree? 

Mr.  Mackay.  If  you  notice  in  my  statement,  I  refer  to  death  by 
committee.  I  know  pretty  well  how  a  Governors  office  operates.  If  I 
write  such  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  he  is  going  to  send  it 
to  the  State  patrol  captain  and  he  is  going  to  send  it  over  to  somebody 
else,  with  maybe  a  copy  to  the  local  safety  council,  and  the  thing  will 
kind  of  disappear  in  limbo. 

I  mentioned  my  State  senator.  He  said  if  he  knew  where  to  turn 
he  would  respond  to  the  need  for  a  uniform  traffic  environment.  That 
is  really  the  philosophy  in  back  of  this  bill:  to  try  leadership  instead 
of  authority. 

Mr.  Pickle.  You  give  an  indication  that  if  it  was  left  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  to  cooperate,  they  would  kill  the  measure. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Not  kill  it. 

^  Mr.  Pickle.  I  don’t  agree  with  that.  I  think  we  must  bring  the 
Governors  of  the  various  States  into  this  proposition.  Unless  we  do 
it  on  a  wholesome  basis,  we  will  have  foot-dragging  and  we  will  have 
lack  of  enforcement.  At  some  point  y ou  have  to  have  that  cooperation. 

I  just  say  we  better  make  these  contacts.  I  don’t  think  a  Governor 
would  appreciate  the  fact  that  vou  indicate  they  would  “file  13”  your 
measure. 

Mr.  Mackay.  No;  I  think  the  Governors  would  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  summoned  to  Washington  since  1924  to  sit  in  con¬ 
ferences  and  pass  resolutions  and  then  go  home.  And  when  they  get 
home  they  have  a  report  from  a  committee,  or  from  a  conference,  and 
that  is  it. 

The  idea  of  this  bill  is  to  have  an  agent  to  which  the  Governor  can 
turn  with  some  feeling  that  the  agency  has  a  mandate  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  speak  with  authority  about  the  elements  which  make  up  the 
national  traffic  environment. 

Mr.  Pickle.  I  would  assure  the  gentleman  again  that  I  am  not 
arguing  this  point  with  you  and  I  don’t  want  to  prolong  it.  But  the 
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fact  we  haven’t  passed  legislation  is  basically  no  more  fault  of  the 
Governors  of  the  various  States  than  it  is  the  Congress.  It  is  a  matter 
we  must,  work  together  on,  I  make  the  suggestion  it  is  well  that  we 
contact  them,  it  is  well  that  we  bring  into  another  conference  the  auto¬ 
mobile  makers,  and  then  we  can  sit  down  and  make  some  analysis  about 
the  practical  aspects  of  this. 

Mr.  Mackay,  I  agree  100  percent  with  what  you  say,  and  I  think  we 
will  he  better  able  to  write  a  bill  on  the  House  side  because  recrimina¬ 
tion  has  been  underway  on  the  Senate  side.  That  is  not  the  philos¬ 
ophy  °f  this  bill.  We  are  trying  to  enlist  the  support  of  everybody 
in  the  country  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Pickle,  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  When  did  you  introduce  your  bill  ? 

Mr,  Mackay,  February  Z, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Have  you  been  investigated  by  any  law 
firms  or  detectives  or  anything,  your  private  life  ? 

Mr.  Mackay,  No  ;  because  this  has  been  called  a  toothless  bill.  But 
you  know  Congress  can  raise  teeth  very  fast. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Have  you  read  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  make  this  last  observation,  that 
flie  objectives  the  gentleman  wants  to  achieve  here  are  certainly  com¬ 
mendable  and  we  must  try  to  find  an  answer  for  it 

At  some  point  however,  once  we  set  up  this  machinery,  this  is  just 
a  beginning,  we  have  to  finally  pass  judgment  on  how  fast  can  a  man 
drive.  M  e  have  to  pass  judgment  on  if  lie  causes  a  wreck  will  we  take 
Ins  license  away. 

We  have  to  establish  harsh  measures  of  enforcement  before  we  will 
ever  find  real  traffic  safety. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Watson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  should  like  to  join  with  the  others  in  commending  our  colleague 
for  a  well  thought-out  statement. 

I  was  just  wondering,  since  virtually  every  State  has  a  traffic  safety 
council,  and  we  have  had  this  departmental  highway  safety  board 
since  I960,  and  you  still  say  there  is  no  expertise  in  this  particular 
field,  what  makes  you  believe  that  just  having  another  super  agency 
would  bring  about  the  expertise  and  the  desired  results? 

Mr.  Mackay.  It  is  this,  that  we  need  a  point  of  reference  nationally. 
We  have  a  national  theater,  you  might  say,  or  national  driving  en¬ 
vironment,  W©  have  some  regional  problems, 

I  will  again  cite  my  State  senator  who  is  a  pretty  well-informed 
lawyer-legislator,  and  he  said : 

!  fi^ree  with  the  idea  of  uniform  traffic  environment  Where  do  we  go  to  find 
out  what  those  elements  are  that  should  be  in  that  environment? 

That  is  why  I  say  this  bill  will  personify  it  when  you  have  an  ad¬ 
ministrator.  We  had  General  McKee  before  us  talking  about  the  727, 
I  felt  General  McKee  was  a  man  who  had  a  mandate  from  and  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  Congress  to  give  us  the  answers.  We  don’t  now  have  any 
such  assignment  of  responsibility  in  the  whole  National  Government. 
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I  am  sure  there  are  some  very  able  men.  In  fact,  when  we  establish 
the  office  of  National  Traffic  Administrator,  we  will  go  back  to  the 
States  and  find  uncommonly  capable  men  in  the  State  programs.  But 
it  is  a  point  of  reference  that  this  bill  seeks  to  establish. 

Mr.  Watson.  As  I  recall  a  moment  ago,  when  Mr*  Keith  asked  you 
about  whether  or  not  you  would  credit  these  aircraft  wrecks  to  pilot 
error,  you  differed  with  him  because  the  Pilot’s  Association  came  in 
and  said  they  had  not  had  their  day  in  court,  and  General  McKee 
pretty  well  said  it  was  the  operator’s  error. 

Mr.  Mackay.  No;  I  understood  their  testimony  to  be  that  their  in¬ 
vestigation  had  not  been  completed,  that  in  all  testing  of  this  aircraft 
they  had  not  been  able  to  determine  any  mechanical  reason  to  explain 
this  accident,  and,  therefore,  by  the  process  of  elimination  this  would 
suggest  pilot  error. 

I  don’t  think  he  stated  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  you  understand  that  he  did  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  be¬ 
cause  we  are  at  this  time  discussing  things  that  were  said  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  session,  and  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Watson,  Of  course  the  rcorcl  will  speak  for  itself,  but  now 
we’ll  get  back  to  the  automobiles. 

Do  you  not  agree  we  have  been  talking  about  safety,  studying  it  and 
having  conferences  and  so  forth  too  long,  that  now  is  the  time  to  get 
down  to  the  meat  of  the  coconut  and  realize  it  is  primarily  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  operator  ? 

You  said  on  page  8  of  your  statement  that  we  are  not  going  to  look 
for  scapegoats  but  recognize  that  all  of  us  are  negligent. 

Mr*  Mackay.  Yes. 

Mr*  Watson.  If  we  are  going  to  make  any  dent  in  this  mounting 
increase  of  highway  deaths  and  wrecks  we  have  to  put  some  teeth  into 
the  laws  and  have  the  courts  enforce  those  provisions  in  the  matter 
of  prosecuting  reckless  and  negligent  drivers.  Don’t  you  believe  that 
is  It  ! 

Mr,  Mackay.  I  think  that  is  certainly  true.  We  found  out  where 
there  is  rigid  enforcement*  you  reduce  loss  of  life. 

Mr,  Watson,  Yes. 

I  would  agree  with  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  commented  about 
the  efforts  or  the  automobile  manufacturers  and  their  general  interest 
in  mankind  which  compels  them  to  build  as  safe  an  automobile  as 
possible.  But  I  would  just  make  this  statement  in  passing:  I  have 
been  concerned,  as  you,  about  this  particular  problem,  and  I  have  at¬ 
tended  lectures  and  have  seen  various  dramatic  pictures  of  wrecks 
where  people  have  been  killed.  They  have  impressed  me.  I  have  left 
the  meeting  room  with  a  determination  to  drive  a  little  slower  which 
would  last  about  10  miles  and  I  would  forget  about  it, 

I  wrote  to  a  major  automobile  manufacturer  some  time  ago  and 
suggested  they  might  put  a  little  reminder  on  the  dash  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  that  bad  driving  kills,  just  a  cautionary  reminder  to  the  driver. 
I  think  it  might  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  driver  in  reminding  him 
that  an  automobile  is  a  dangerous  instrumentality. 

As  of  this  time  I  have  received  very  little  response  from  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers*  Perhaps  X  am  trying  to  overly  simplify  the 
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thing,  but  I  think  we  have  to  remind  the  driver  that  wrecks  kill,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  simple  proposition  to  have  such  an  item. 

Mr.  Mackay.  If  you  will  notice,  Mr.  Watson,  I  called  for  a  traffic 
agency,  not  a  traffic  administration.  I  think  every  driver  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  and  this  agency  would  be  the  agent.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  everyone  as  to  how  we  could  build  a 
safer  driving  environment,  screened  by  a  qualified  administrator  in 
this  Agency,  with  his  associates. 

I  flew  up  here  at  4:10  a,m.  this  morning  in  a  jet.  There  are  47,000 
people  in  (lie  FAA  watching  over  my  safety.  I  was  talking  last  night 
m  a  meeting  in  Atlanta  about  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  They 
have  a  very  small  staff  in  the  whole  Southeast  and  no  one  has  a  port¬ 
folio  of  safety  just  in  that  area.  The  least  we  could  do,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  beef  up  the  safety  functions.  But  someone  1ms  said  that  no  area 
of  our  life  is  marked  with  more  fetishes.  Everyone  has  a  pet  notion 
about  how  you  can  strengthen  safety,  A  lot  of  them  are  good  pet 
notions,  so  the  more  we  can  pull  these  together,  have  them  screened, 
evaluated  and  put  to  work  for  our  safety,  than  I  think  the  more  we  can 
extend  the  chances  of  living  in  this  dangerous  environment. 

Mr,  Watson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Gilligan. 

Mr.  (jilligan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions,  but  I  did  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
his  very  enlightening  testimony,  and  for  the  lucid  and  persuasive  way 
in  which  he  has  answered  the  questions  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mack  ay,  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Famsley. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman* 

As  yon  know,  Mr.  Mackay,  I  have  submitted  a  duplicate.  I  have  a 
noneontroversial,  non racrim mator v  way  of  cutting  down  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  one-third.  It  has  been  proven  that  it  has  been  done,  and  every 
time  it  has  been  done  it  has  worked.  I  have  spent  most  of  my  station¬ 
ery  money  buying  copies  of  it. 

If  you  go  by  my  office,  pick  one  up.  I  have  sent  them  out  to  mayors 
and  chiefs  of  police. 

This  will  give  you  a  dividend  because  it  will  cut  delinquency  and 
crime  by  half.  It  is  just  putting  in  street  lights.  As  far  as  auto  safety 
is  concerned,  street  light  standards  are  set  The  Association  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers  has  set  them. 

It  always  cuts  accidents  one-third.  There  are  so  many  more  acci¬ 
dents  at  night.  It  helps  even  i  f  the  driver  is  wrong. 

Also,  it  would  cut  delinquency  and  crime  in  half.  In  Washington 
the  police  can’t  go  out  without  a  dog  or  else  the  dogs  can’t  go  out  with¬ 
out  police.  I  don’t  know. 

We  could  light  Washington  for  less  money  if  they  wouldn’t  insist 
on  putting  in  lights  that  were  designed  in  the  year  I  was  born,  1007. 
1  don’t  think  they  are  doing  it  for  that  reason. 

They  say  this  is  the  1920  model.  It  wasn’t  a  good  light  when  it  was 
designed,  and  it  still  is  not  pretty.  But  they  won’t  put  them  in  alleys 
because  they  say  there  are  not  enough  people  in  alleys.  Of  course,  that 
is  where  people  run  when  they  have  robbed  and  raped. 

Well,  I  have  been  making  a  speech  on  vour  time.  Thank  you. 
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The  Chairman  Mr,  Adams? 

Mr.  Adams,  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  has  been  an 
excellent  presentation. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  our  colleague  and  member  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Mackay,  for  a  fine  presentation. 

At  this  time,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT,  A  REPRESENT  ATI  YE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Bennett*  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
committee  on  the  work  it  is  doing,  and  I  appreciate  this  opportunity* 
I  hope  you  will  come  out  with  a  piece  of  legislation  that  will  be  in¬ 
structive  in  this  field. 

I  hay©  been  introducing  legislation  in  this  field  since  1057,  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  it. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  because  I  believe  this 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  national  importance.  Since  1957  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  require  certain  safety  standards  for  all  motor 
vehicles  sold  in  interstate  commerce,  and  I  presently  have  two  bills 
before  the  House,  ILK,  414  and  ILK,  9303,  which  would  establish 
safety  standards  for  certain  automobile  equipment,  and  require  that 
equipment  on  all  automobiles  sold  in  interstate  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  over  1,5  million  Americans  have  died 
in  automobile  accidents  since  1899,  the  Congress  has  taken  very  little 
affirmative  action  toward  curbing  the  rapidly  rising  number  of  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents.  Establishment  of  manufacturing  standards  for 
seat  belts,  and  the  requirement  of  certain  safety  devices  on  vehicles 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government  was  a  good  beginning,  but 
little  more,  because  last  year  again  another  record  was  set  when  more 
than  50j000  persons  were  killed  in  automobile  accidents,  2  million 
persons  injured,  and  $3  billion  worth  of  property  damaged. 

The  TT.S.  Public  Health  Service  Accident  Prevention  Bureau  re¬ 
cently  advised  that  43  percent  of  those  persons  killed  in  automobile 
accidents  last  year  died  because  their  vehicle  was  not  mechanically 
safe.  What  is  particularly  t  ragic  about  this  fact  is  that  22,000  persons 
might  be  alive  today  if  a  little  greater  effort  had  been  made  to  keep 
these  imsaf  e  vehicles  off  the  public  highways. 

We  who  serve  in  the  Congress  have  a  much  greater  responsibility 
in  this  since  we  are  duty  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation.  I  personally  cannot  think  of  many 
things  more  beneficial  to  the  Nation's  general  welfare  than  this  com¬ 
mittee  reporting  to  the  House  legislation  designed  to  end  the  needless 
horrible  yearly  death  of  22,000  Americans, 

President  Johnson  has  said  “the  people  of  America  deserve  an 
aggressive  highway  safety  program.”  I  hope  your  committee  will 
take  the  leadership  in  establishing  such  a  program  by  reporting  legis¬ 
lation  to  establish  automobile  safety  standards  and  "requiring  the  use 
of  certain  safety  devices  on  all  automobiles  sold  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  two  bills  T  have  proposed. 
Most  important  however,  is  that  the  Congress  act  now,  for  every  month 
we  put  off  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem  another  1,800  Americans 
will  die  in  unsafe  motor  vehicles. 
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The  Chairman.  Unless  there  are  some  questions,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  patience  and  the 
brevity  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Florida  for  his  interest  in  these  matters.  We  have  gone  over  these 
matters.  I  know  his  suggestions  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Congressman  Horton,  would  you  take  the  stand, 
please? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  HORTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  will  enter  my 
statement  into  the  record.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  II. R.  11801,  which  is 
a  bill  to  advance  t  ire  safety. 

I  also  would  like  to  ask  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  file  a  letter  which  I  received  from  the  president  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Rochester,  Inc.,  which  is  in  my  congressional  district,  the  36th 
District  of  New  York,  support ingH.R.  11891. 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Horton.  I  would  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  like  to  ask  to  include  a 
letter  from  Joseph  Kelner,  president  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  dated  February  15, 1966,  supporting  this  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Horton.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support,  for  this  bill  and  other  bills  in  this  field,  and  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  committee  for  looking  into  this 
matter  of  traffic  safety. 

I  would  like  to  relate  two  personal  experiences  which  I  have  had 
which  I  think  bear  on  this  matter.  There  was  some  discussion  about 
pilot  and  operator  negligence.  I  bought  a  new  automobile  a  couple  of 
years  ago  and  drove  it  from  my  home  district  to  Washington.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  an  expert,  I  didn't  have  it  checked  to  make  sure  every¬ 
thing  was  all  right.  I  noticed  some  wobbling  in  the  wheel  and  difficulty 
in  guiding.  I  stopped  twice  en  route  to  Washington  and  was  told  it  was 
a  matter  of  improper  wheel  alinement. 

When  I  arrived  in  Washington  I  had  it  checked  and  was  told  that 
one  of  the  pins  in  the  steering  wheel  had  not  been  properly  set.  They 
said  I  was  very  fortunate  that  I  didn?t  have  some  difficulty  driving 
down.  Of  course,  they  corrected  it. 

Also,  with  another  automobile  that  I  bought  subsequent  to  that  I 
had  new  tires  on  it,  of  course,  and  I  didn't  check  the  tires.  But  driving 
down  and  then  going  back  put  about  1,500  miles  on  the  car.  I  had  a 
flat  and  I  took  it  in.  They  told  me  I  should  have  had  different  tires. 
They  replaced  all  the  tires. 

Subsequently  to  that  I  had  difficulty  with  the  tires  and  I  took  them 
in  and  they  told  me  I  had  the  wrong  ply  on  the  tires.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  am  interested  in  this  field,  in  addition  to  the  other 
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reasons  staled  by  other  members  wlio  the  committee  lias  beard  and  who 
will  be  here. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tito  Ch  airman.  We  thank  you  for  coming.  Your  statement  is  of 
benefit  to  the  committee,  and  also  the  two  references  you  made  to  safety 
which  have  occurred  to  you.  I  am  sure  it  can  be  multiplied  thousands 
of  t  i  tries  across  the  land. 

The  material  that  you  wanted  inserted  into  the  record  will  be  in¬ 
serted  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

(Mr.  Horton's  prepared  statement  and  documents  referred  to  fol¬ 
low:) 

Statement  of  Bon,  Frank  Bouton,  a  Ref  resent  ative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  New  York 

1  Jim  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my  bill,  H,R,  nsoi,  and 
other  related  bills  designed  to  advance  tire  safety  on  America's  highways.  As 
you  know,  there  has  fortunately  been  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  to  this 
vital  matter  of  highway  safety.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  hold  hearings 
in  January  1965  on  various  aspects  of  tire  marketing,  including  the  need  for 
minimum  safety  standards.  The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  several  da  vs 
of  hearings  last  year  which  t>egau  to  arouse  the  public's  concern  for  the  need 
for  tire  safety  legislation.  As  I  remarked  when  I  Introduced  my  bill  In  January 
of  tins  year,  “These  hearings  made  clearer  than  ever  before  the  utterly  chaotic 
situation  prevailing  with  respect  to  the  grades  of  automobile  tires,  with  the 
inevitable  consequence  that  the  buyer  enters  the  market  arena  with  no  way  to 
make  sound  judgments  as  to  the  tires  he  should  buy.  And  the  purchase  of  these 
tires  is  in  a  most  literal  sense  a  matter  of  life  and  death.”  Unfortunately  these 
hearings  did  not  get  the  full  publicity  they  deserved. 

Now  this  year  we  are  getting  more  and  more  support  for  this  legislation.  On 
January  28  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
indicated  that  the  Commission  “reiterates  its  support  of  the  objectives  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  &  2669,  which  Is  identical  to  my  proposal,  and  unequivocally  supports  its 
enactment/’  Mr.  Dixon’s  cogent  statement  included  the  remark  that*  “the  need 
for  minimum  safety  standards  for  automotive  tires  is  now  beyond  question” 
and  that  “the  present  industry  standards  are  inadequate  for  that  pur[>ose/'  This 
bill,  he  states,  will  “go  a  long  way  in  providing  a  solution  to  both  the  safety  and 
the  grade  problems  which  hearings  and  our  study  demonstrated  exist  in  the*  mar¬ 
keting  of  automobile  tires/’ 

Now  most  important  of  all,  we  have  the  explicit  endorsement  of  the  President 
in  his  transportation  message  to  the  Congress  on  March  2 .  in  that  message  he 
wrote,  and  I  endorse  every  word  : 

“I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  speedily  ami  favorably  on  S.  2669,  a  bill  establishing 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

“Most  tires  sold  to  American  drivers  are  produced  and  properly  rested  by 
reputable  companies.  Nevertheless,  evidence  has  shown  that  increasing  numbers 
of  Inferior  tires  are  being  sold  to  unwitting  customers  throughout  the  country. 
The  dangers  such  tires  hold  for  high-speed  automobiles  and  their  occupants  are 
obvious. 

“S.  2669.  provides  ttiat  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  establish,  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register,  Interim  minimum  safety  standards  for  tires.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  would  be  required  to  review  these  standards  2  years  from  the  enactment 
of  the  bill,  and  to  revise  them  where  necessary.  A  research  and  development  pro¬ 
gram  under  his  direction  would  improve  the  minimum  standards  for  newT  tires 
and  develop  such  standards  for  retreaded  tires. 

“Our  driving  public  deserves  the  prompt  passage  of  S,  2669,  and  the  protection 
it  will  afford  them  from  accidents  caused  by  tire  failures/' 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  outlined  by  the  President,  it  would 
prohibit  the  following  acts;  (1)  manufacture  or  sale  of  noncomplying  tires;  (2} 
selling  new  cars  with  tires  that  do  not  comply  with  the  tire  load  standard  to  be 
promulgated  within  two  years,  and  (3)  failure  to  permit  inspection, 

1  am  of  course  gratified  that  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of 
tire  safety  during  the  past  year  has  not  gone  completely  unheeded  by  auto- 
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mobile  and  rubber  tire  manufacturers.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  all  of  us 
that  the  Vehicle  Safety  Equipment  Commission  recently  revised  its  tire  standards, 
effective  October  10,  1065  and  that  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  raised 
its  standards  effective  the  beginning  of  this  year.  According  to  Ross  R.  Ormaby, 
President  of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  tires  produced  under  the 
new  standards  offer  "assurance  that  they  will  meet  or  exceed  the  minimum  safety 
margins  demanded  for  the  high  speed,  long-distance  driving  conditions  normal 
on  superhighways*'’  These  new  minimum  laboratory  test  performance  and  di¬ 
mensional  standards  are  now  being  certified  to  by  all  United  States  tire  manu¬ 
facturers,  Whether  these  new  standards  are  strict  enough  must  be  tested  by 
exerts.  In  any  case  a  bewildering  variety  of  names  and  grades  of  tires  remains, 
with  each  company  having  its  own  grading  system.  There  is  the  further  difficulty 
that  as  yet  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  an  automobile  manufacturer  from 
equipping  some  of  his  models  with  inadequate  tires  to  trim  costs. 

Therefore  responsible  manufacturers  of  both  tires  and  automobiles  should  he 
among  the  first  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  sponsoring  and  supporting  tire  safety 
legislation  who  want  to  assure  the  public  that  it  will  always  get  the  uniformly 
high  quality  tires  which  the  industry  has  already  demonstrated  it  can  produce. 

With  ever  more  traffic  on  our  high  speed  Interstate  Highway  System  and  other 
major  arterial  roads,  the  need  becomes  more  urgent  by  the  hour  for  standards 
which  will  assure  every  mortorist  that  his  tires  will  in  fact  be  safe  under  pres¬ 
ent  driving  conditions  as  well  as  under  the  new  conditions  we  can  anticipate  as 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  reaches  completion. 

Our  accident  rate  is  a  national  catastrophe.  As  I  said  in  introducting  my  bill, 
“We  are  being  callous  and  craven  for  every  day  in  which  we  delay  action  which 
will  cut  down  on  this  traffic  toll.  My  measure  should  do  much  to  halt  the  rise  in 
the  senseless  slaughter  on  our  Nation’s  highways.” 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  join  Senator  Magnuson  in  sponsoring  this  urgent 
legislation,  legislation  which  has  the  full  backing  of  the  President,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  American  Automobile  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and  most  of  the  3.500  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders  Association.  lam  confident  it 
will  receive  the  support  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Congress  as  well. 


xiuTOMOBius  Club  op  Rochester,  Inc., 

Rochester ,  A\Y.,  February  1$,  1966 , 

Mr,  George  F.  Kachlein,  Jr.f 
Executive  Vice  President, 

American  Automobile  Association, 

Washington ,  D,0. 

Dear  Mr.  Kachlein:  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Rochester  enthusiastically  support  H.R.  11891,  the  Tire  Safety  Act,  introduced 
by  Congressman  Frank  Horton,  36th  District  of  New  York. 

No  safety  performance  standards  for  new  tires  have  ever  been  established  or 
at  least  clearly  stated,  and  unsafe  tires  are  being  sold  to  thousands  of  un¬ 
suspecting  motorists. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  bill  be  given  the  support  of  all  our  Clubs,  as  its  adop¬ 
tion  is  certain  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  reduction  of  traffic  accidents  and 
fatalities. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Alexander  M.  Beebee,  Fi-esident . 


American  Trial  Law  yers  Association, 

Ecw  York ,  N,Y.t  February  15, 1966* 

Congressman  Frank  Horton, 

Long  worth  House  Office  Building, 

Washington ,  D,C. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton  :  I  received  your  material,  including  a  copy  of 
H.R.  11891.  This  is  a  magnificent  bill  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  you  and 
your  effort  to  help  cope  with  this  awful  problem  of  slaughter  on  the  highways. 

We  are  ready  to  support  by  all  possible  means  this  valuable,  life-saving  bill 
which  you  have  now  introduced  for  enactment  by  the  Congress, 
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We  are  most  grateful  to  you  for  your  complimentary  references  in  your  broad¬ 
cast  to  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

Wtih  every  good  wish  for  your  success  in  this  excellent  venture  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  deaths  and  crippling  injuries*  1  am, 

Cardinally  yours* 

Joseph  Kelkee,  President. 


The  Chairman,  Are  there  any  questions  from  any  member  of  the 
committee  ? 

If  not,  thank  you*  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10 
o  clock  m  the  morning, 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a, m,,  Wednesday,  March  16, 1966.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  16,  1966 

House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

W ashington, ,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m..  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2123,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,  Hdn.  Harley  O.  Staggers  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order, 

Mr.  Marshall,  you  will  be  the  first  to  testify  this  morning. 

Yesterday  we  started  hearings  on  traffic  safety.  The  first  witness 
this  morning,  in  a  continuation  of  these  hearings,  is  Mr.  Robert  Mar¬ 
shall,  associate  executive  secretary,  National  Commission  on  Safety 
Education,  National  Education  Association. 

Mr.  Marshall,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  You  may  proceed 
with  your  testimony. 


STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  L.  MARSHALL,  ASSOCIATE  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SAFETY  EDUCATION, 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Robert  L 
Marshall,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  associate  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Safety  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States. 


Dr.  Key,  who  was  to  make  this  statement,  lias  a  virus  attack  and  is 
unable  to  be  present. 

I  he  National  Commission  on  Safety  Education  is  a  service  unit 
within  the  structure  of  the  National  Education  Association,  which  has 
a  membership  of  nearly  1  million  professional  educators.  The  NEA 
has  a  long  history  of  interest  and  activity  in  the  general  field  of  safety 
education,  a  field  which  includes  traffic  safety  education  and  more 
specifically,  driver  education. 

Because  of  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the  Nation’s  highway  traffic 
accident  problem  and  the  growing  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  reduce  these  tragic  accidents,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
education  has  an  important  role  to  play. 

Alone  with  measures  relating  to  highways  and  vehicles,  traffic  law 
enforcement,  motor  vehicle  inspection,  driver  licensing,  and  uniformity 
m  both  traffic  laws  and  traffic  control  devices,  I  would  urge  provisions 
to  improve  and  extend  driver  education  throughout  the  Nation.  Be¬ 
fore  suggesting  specific  ways  in  which  the  Congress  could  help  do  this, 
let  me  mention  a  few  highlights  about  driver  education. 
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Tlie  first  driver  education  courses  were  initiated  in  high  schools 
about  30  years  ago. 

Today  nearly  13,000  high  schools  offer  some  type  of  driver  educa¬ 
tion. 

This  year  about  iy2  million  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  in  high  school 
driver  education  courses. 

About  30  State  legislatures  have  passed  special  bills  and  appropri¬ 
ated  funds  in  support  of  high  school  driver  education  courses. 

Certification  requirements  for  driver  education  teachers  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  range  from  one  or  two  courses  in  the  field  to  a  minor  in 
safety  education. 

More  than  30  studies  have  been  made  over  the  past  15  years  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of  driver  education.  Granting  the  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  controlling  the  complex  variables  in  such  research,  nearly 
all  of  the  studies  have  shown  that  driver  education  pays  handsome 
dividends  in  fewer  accidents,  as  well  as  in  lower  insurance  premiums. 

As  you  might  expect,  these  studies  have  been  criticized  for  being 
poorly  designed  ana  having  various  other  inadequacies. 

On  this  question,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  substantial  commitment  to 
good  education  in  this  Nation  is  as  sound  for  dirver  education  as  it  is 
for  science,  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  and  many  other  subject 
fields. 

I  mentioned  that  1*4  million  boys  and  girls  are  taking  driver  edu¬ 
cation  this  year.  However,  another  V/2  million  each  year  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  this  valuable  instruction. 

Good  driver  education  does  more — much  more — than  help  a  be¬ 
ginner  to  obtain  a  driver’s  license.  It  gives  him  the  knowledge  he 
needs  about  roads,  care,  laws,  himself  as  a  driver,  and  a  pedestrian, 
other  people  as  drivers  and  pedestrians.  It  helps  him  develop  poise 
and  confidence  at  the  wheel,  both  for  normal  driving  and  for  antici¬ 
pating  and  staying  out  of  emergency  situat  ions. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  one  additional  point:  It  stimulates 
him  to  appreciate  and  to  support  the  efforts  of  official  agencies  that 
are  charged  with  maintaining  a  safe  and  efficient  highway  transpor¬ 
tation  system. 

The  latter  is  all  important.  It  is  likely  that  the  field  of  motor 
vehicle  transportation  will  undergo  a  considerable  amount  of  change 
in  the  near  future,  and,  gentlemen,  I  would  ask  of  what  value  is  it  to 
alter  specific  aspects  of  the  engineering-enforcement  approach  without 
proper  interpretation  of  the  modification  to  the  driving  public? 
Through  driver  education,  a  future  generation  can  understand,  ap¬ 
preciate,  and  actively  support  key  components  of  an  effective  traffic 
accident  prevention  program.  Driver  education  therefore  should  be 
considered  a  foundation  for  short-range  and  long-range  improvement 
of  traffic  conditions. 

The  increasing  volume  of  proposed  traffic  safety  legislation  being 
introduced  at  the  State  and  National  levels  indicates  that-  legislative 
leaders  are  aware  of  a  need  for  realistic  treatment  of  the  problem.  An 
examination  of  the  content  shows  that  many  officials  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education  in  the  overall  program  for  the  future. 

For  an  example  of  this,  one  can  cite  the  White  House  message  on 
transportation  made  on  March  2, 19G6,  in  which  the  term  “driver  edu- 
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cation  was  used  several  times.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
the  admiMstration  bills  do  not  make  specific  reference  to  the  subject. 

My  strong  feeling  is  that  if  we  recognize  the  importance  of  driver 
education,  the  subject  deserves  specific  mention  in  legisla  t  ion  along  the 
lines  recommended  in  this  presentation. 

There  are  four  specific  ways  in  which  the  Congress  could  help  to 
improve  and  extend  the  benefits  of  driver  education.  These  things 
could  be  done  by  separate  bills  or  by  amending  bills  already  intro¬ 
duced  m  the  present  session. 

t  first:  Provide  funds  to  make  driver  education  a  reality  for  all 
eligible  boys  and  girls  in  all  States  of  the  United  States.  ‘  Time  is 
passing.  It  very  beginning  driver  who  obtains  a  license  without  the 
benefit  of  a  good  driver  education  course  takes  to  the  road  with  in¬ 
adequate  preparation  for  a  lifetime  of  safe  driving.  Putting  1 i/2  mil- 
lion  new  drivers  on  the  road  each  year  with  inadequate  preparation 
merely  delays  by  that  much  our  facing  up  to  what  should  have  been 
(Lone  yeai's  ago.  The  toll  from  further  inaction  can  only  be  continuing 

Second :  Provide  funds  for  research  aimed  at  the  improvement  of 
instruction.  In  driver  education,  as  in  other  subject  areas,  ways  need 
to  be  found  to  improve  the  selection  and  preparation  of  teachers,  to 
develop  better  methods  and  materials  of  instruction,  and  to  find  more 
efficient  patterns  of  program  organization.  Doing  these  things  is  dif¬ 
ficult  and  expensive.  1  hey  are  not  likely  to  be  done  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  present  need  unless  adequate  support  is  forthcoming  for  care¬ 
ful  experimentation  and  a  great  deal  of  it 

1  bird :  Provide  funds  to  help  assure  improved  preparation  of  teach- 
er^  of  driver  and  traffic  safety  education.  Funds  could  be  provided  to 
the  States  on  a  matching  basis  and  administered  through  State  edu¬ 
cation  agencies  to  help  build  up  teacher  preparation  programs,  or 
funds  could  be  made  available  directly  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
turn  which  can  qualify  as  centers  for  teacher  preparation  in  this  field, 
or  both  methods  could  be  used. 

Better  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  is  a  “must5'  if  instruction 
m  driver  and  traffic  safety  education  is  to  be  improved.  Closely  re¬ 
lated  is  the  need  for  seminars  and  other  kinds  of  programs  to  "help 
college  professors  in  this  field  increase  their  professional  competence. 

r  our tli :  Provide  funds  for  State-level  supervision  of  driver  educa- 
non.  I'li would  develop  the  feeling  of  obligation  bv  State  depart- 
ments  of  edneat  ion  to  furnish  the  realistic  leadership  that  local  school 
systems  need  for  improving  driver  education. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  there  is  ample  precedent  for  Federal 
funding  for  the  foregoing  specific  suggestions  to  improve  and  extend 
driver  education. 

Mr.  C  hairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  bring 
before  yotti*  committee  what  we  believe  are  ways  m  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  can  and  should  share  with  State  and  local  school 
systems  m  order  to  improve  and  extend  good  driver  education  to  all 
eligible  boys  and  girls. 

Finally,  the  XKA  National  Commission  on  Safety  Education  staff 
stands  ready  to  assist  in  every  way  at  the  request  of  this  committee. 

1  hank  you  very  much. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marshall,  we  appreciate  your  coming  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  views.  I  think  they  are  very  timely  and 
very  important, 

I  have  one  or  two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 

You  mentioned  the  fact  that  114  million  drivers  are  being  trained 
each  year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman*  And  l1/*  million  other  high  school  students  are  not 
trained  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  about  half  of  those  who  graduate  each  year 
arc  lming  trained ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  between  47  and  50  percent  are  receiving 
driver  education  in  high  schools;  that  is,  of  the  eligible  students. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  teaching  of  driving  to  these  students,  are 
they  given  any  instruction  about  the  car,  about  its  workings,  some 
tilings  that  might  happen  to  it,  what  might  happen  if  it  is  defective, 
and  so  forth  t 

Mr,  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  tins  is  part  of  classroom  instruction*  Of 
course,  there  is  an  extensive  body  of  knowledge  in  the  program,  text¬ 
books,  curricula,  and  so  forth.  But  all  the  things  that  make  up  the 
traffic  safety  program  are  covered.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
motor  vehicle  are  a  part  of  the  course. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  that  could  be  improved.  Would  you 
agree  that  students  should  know  more  about  the  workings  of  the  car, 
what  to  do  if  something  happens,  and  what  to  do  in  an  emergency? 

Mr.  Marshall,  Yes,  sir;  emergency  situations,  breaking  down  on 
the  freeways,  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  these  things  are  taught 
and  stressed  in  good  high  school  driver  education  courses. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  I  know  that  a  lot  of  people  do  not 
know  how  to  detect  carbon  monoxide  getting  into  a  car,  what  to  do,  or 
what  the  cause  is.  I  have  heard  about  a  car  wobbling  as  it,  goes  down 
the  highway. 

I  think  that  these  are  things  that,  if  basically  taught,  would  be  quite 
helpful* 

Mr.  Marshall,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  about  13,000  high  schools  offer  some 
type  of  driver  education.  I  might  ask,  if  you  know,  how  many  high 
schools  do  we  have  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  could  provide  the  exact  figures  for  the  committee. 
I  would  guess  in  the  vicinity  of  19,000,  roughly  . 

The  Chairman,  Tins  would  be  the  proper  time  to  teach,  would  it 
not,  in  the  high  schools,  before  the  students  get  to  college  ? 

Mr.  Marshall*  Yes,  sir.  We  feel  very  definitely  if  the  individual 
is  going  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle,  he  should  have  driver  education. 
We  believe  the  logical  time  to  reach  this  person  is  just  prior  to  the  legal 
driving  age,  with  the  facilities  that  we  have  through  the  public 
schools. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  access  to  the  records  of  most  States,  Do 
you  know  what  the  average  age  is  at  which  they  can  be  licensed  in  the 
States? 

Mr,  Marshall,  I  would  say*  sir,  the  average  is  probably  16,  How¬ 
ever,  the  age  varies  from  14  for  a  learner's  permit  up  to  the  age  of 
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18,  The  National  Education  Association  does  a  study  every  2  or  3 
years  of  special  State  financial  support  for  driver  education.  That 
tie  of  the  questions  that  we  have  in  this  publication,  the 

believe  that  driver  education  is  so  important  that  a 
young  person  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  program  can  re¬ 
ceive  his  license  5  months  and  up  to  2  years  before  the  normal  driving 
age.  There  are  now  13  such  States  with  3  others  having  legislation  to 
go  into  effect  next  year,  and  the  following  year,  to  make  it  a  total  of  16. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  they  would  license  a  driver  who  had 
this  education  at  an  earlier  age? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  you  said  something  about  premiums  on 
insurance  being  lower  where  they  had  this  education.  Is  that  univer¬ 
sal  across  the  Nation  ( 

Mr.  Marshall,  As  far  as  I  know.  Undoubtedly  there  may  be  in¬ 
surance  companies  that  do  not  lower  the  premiums.  However,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  of  these,  I  know  in  some  cities  where  studies  have 
been  made,  the  reduced  insurance  premiums  for  young  people  who 
have  had  driver  education  more  than  three  times  pays  for  the  cost  of 
the  program .  I  would  say  it  is  rat  her  un i versa!. 

The  Chairman,  You  mentioned  30  State  legislatures  have  passed 
special  funds  and  appropriated  funds  for  support  of  driver  education 
courses. 

Mr,  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  other  20  States?  Do  they  have  a 
driver  education  program  ? 

Mr,  Marshall.  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  States  have  driver  education  courses. 
Last  year  all  but  one  State  I  believe,  had  some  form  of  legislation 
pending  for  driver  education  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  first  page  of  your  statement,  you  mentioned 
measures  relating  to  highways,  vehicles,  traffic  law  enforcement,  motor 
vehicle  inspection,  driver  licensing,  and  uniformity  in  traffic  laws  and 
traffic  control  devices.  Then  you  go  on  to  driver  education. 

You  consider  all  of  these  important,  then,  and  believe  that  we  should 
take  them  up  in  these  safety  bills?  You  consider  them  all  important 
in  the  highway  safety  program  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  and  others.  We  only  used  these  as  ex¬ 
amples.  Tii ere  would  be  other  aspects  also  in  the  total  traffic  safety 
program. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  driver  education — where  would  you  put  it  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  subjects  which  should  be  considered? 

Mr,  Marshall.  We,  in  education,  think  it  is  extremely  important. 

The  Chairman,  Of  course,  a  car  can  be  no  better  than  a  driver,  and 
he  can  be  no  better  than  he  has  been  taught. 

Mr,  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  agree  with  you  that  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  important  aspects  of  this  traffic  safety  on  the  roads.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  motor  vehicles  that  are  defective  and  some  roads  that 
are  defective.  It  wasn’t  mentioned  in  the  proposed  legislation  at  all, 
do  you  say,  driver  education  ? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Driver  education  was  mentioned  in  the  remarks 
part,  but  the  improvement  of  the  driver  was  the  language  used.  I 
assume  this  would  be  interpreted  to  be  driver  education,  but  driver 
education,  per  se,  was  not  spelled  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  it  is  important,  then,  if  we  are 
going  to  consider  any  types  of  highway  traffic  safety,  that  this  be  put 
into  some  form  of  legislation,  or  at  least  recognized  and  something 
done  about  it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  yonr  views.  I  think  they 
add  greatly  to  the  hearings. 

Mr*  Moss  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  Ml  Chairman,  I  have  a  serious  question  as  to  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  this  subject  in  the  hearings  being  held.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  matter  to  be  presented  before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  rather  than  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce* 

Have  you  any  figures  to  indicate  the  amount  of  money  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  or  the  Federal  seed  money  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  driver  education  in  the  schools  across  the  Nation  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  average  cost  of  the  program  is  estimated  at  $50 
per  student  for  a  typical  program,  so  you  see,,  with  1%  million  en¬ 
rolled,  this  would  be  about  $75  million  that  is  now  being  expended  for 
driver  education, 

Mr.  Moss*  Do  you  feel  that  the  major  fault  is  the  driver  t 

Mr.  Marshall*  In  motor  vehicle  accidents ;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Moss.  Do  you  have  any  statistical  data  to  back  up  that  con¬ 
clusion? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  a  number  of  studies  have  been  made  in  this 
regard* 

Mr,  Moss.  Can  you  cite  any  ? 

Mr,  Marshall.  I  think  the  records  of  most  State  motor  vehicle  de¬ 
partments,  the  accidents  reported,  would  clearly  indicate  this, 

Mr.  Moss*  How  many  of  the  State  motor  vehicle  departments  look 
at  the  automobile  and  examine  it  with  the  care  that  they  would  ex¬ 
amine  any  other  conveyance  involved  in  an  accident  to  determine 
whether  it  was  driver  f ai lure  or  vel licle  fail ure  ?  How  complete  is  that 
type  of  investigation  ? 

Isn't  that  certainly  germane  to  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  it  is 
driver  failure  or  vehicle  failure  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  am  sure  we  need  much  more  research  in  all  aspects 
of  the  traffic  saf  ety  problem, 

Mr.  Moss*  I  have  been  impressed,  as  a  user  of  automobiles,  with  the 
obviously  flagrant  instances  of  just  shockingly  bad  engineering.  For 
years,  one  of  the  first  things  I  have  had  done  with  an  automobile  that 
I  buy  is  to  have  them  spray  over  the  wiper  arm  so  that  it  didn't  reflect 
and  blind  me  as  T  drove  along.  I  don’t  think  there  is  anv  question  but 
that  this  is  bad  engineering,  I  think  it  is  even  conceivable  that  it  could 
cause  an  accident. 

If  T  drove  very  long  with  one  of  them  undulled,  I  could  certainly 
see  difficulties  arising.  Don’t  you  think  there  are  many  instances  of 
obvious  inadequacies  in  engineering? 

Mr.  Marshall,  Yes,  sir.  This  is  one  of  the  areas  that  we  try  to 
stress  in  driver  education,  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  motor  vehicle 
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and  the  corrections  to  be  made.  For  example,  the  windshield  wiper 
that  you  mentioned,  if  this  is  a  glare  factor  on  certain  automobiles,  if 
the  driver  is  going  to  operate  that  motor  vehicle  he  should  correct  the 
deficiency. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  think  an  expense  on  that  is  normally  about  $7.50  to  have 
it  sprayed.  Should  he  be  put  to  that  expense?  Certainly  we  should 
have  some  means  of  requiring  minimal,  reasonable  standards  for  safety 
so  that  we  are  not  so  dependent  upon  each  driver.  Isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  Moss.  Isn’t  there  a  possibility  that  perhaps  equal  emphasis 
could  be  placed  upon  better  safety  engineering  as  well  as  more  ade¬ 
quately  trained  drivers? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  all  areas  of  the  traffic  safety  pro¬ 
gram  need  greater  emphasis. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  am  impressed  every  evening  in  driving  from  here  to 
Alexandria  with  the  obvious  glare  of  four  headlights  on  the  front 
end  of  every  automobile  when  you  don’t  have  an  automatic  dimmer 
and  you  have  many  thoughtless  people  who  keep  those  four  lights  up 
high,  right  in  your  face. 

I  think  those  things  could  be  engineered  out.  Yet  they  continue, 
year  in  and  year  out  .  causing  accidents. 

In  my  State  of  California,  on  this  matter  of  reduced  rates,  I  don’t 
know  how  you  would  really  arrive  at  a  final  determination  of  whether 
rates  have  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  driver  education,  because  my 
rates,  both  of  my  youngsters  having  taken  driver  education  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  schools,  have  consistently  gone  up  year  in  and  year  out.  Maybe 
they  are  a  little  lass  than  they  would  be  because  of  that  education,  but 
the  rate  continues  up  because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  total  accidents. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  this  is  true  for  all  drivers,  the  increased 
rates.  I  believe  in  the  State  of  California,  your  youngsters  receive  a 
lower  rate  than  those  who  did  not  take  driver  education. 

Mr.  Moss.  But  the  lower  rate  today  is  higher  than  it  was  a  few  vears 
ago. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss.  And  it  looks  like  I  can  look  forward  to  it  continuing  to 
go  up,  as  long  as  I  have  the  responsibility  of  insuring  my  youngsters 
in  driving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  In  response  to  what  the  gentleman  said  about  this 
belonging  before  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  him  that  this  entire  question  is  before  us  today,  and  I 
think  this  committee  would  be  very  remiss  if  we  didn’t  get  into  one  of 
the  most  serious  aspects  of  this  whole  thing  and  take  it  up  now,  be¬ 
cause  safety  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee,  and  this 
is  safety. 

Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Marshall,  why  do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  pay  for  this  education ^ 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  see  many  young  people  not  receiving  driver 
education  each  year.  We  believe  in  the  importance  of  driver  educa¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  going  to  consider  other  aspects  of  the  traffic  problem, 
we  think  this  is  an  integral  part  of  it. 
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Mr.  Younger.  Part  of  it  is  recognized  as  intrastate  and  part  of  it 
is  interstate.  For  instance,  in  California,  the  schools  all  already  teach, 
as  you  know,  in  all  high  schools,  driver  education.  It  is  provided  for. 
M  hy  should  the  Federal  Government  come  along  and  start  picking  up 
the  check  for  it  ? 

Mr,  Marshall,  I  believe,  sir,  in  the  State  of  California,  all  the 
young  people  who  are  in  that  State  at  the  sophomore  level  receive  the 
classroom  part  of  driver  education.  I  don’t  think  all  of  them  receive 
the  in-car  practice  or  the  laboratory  phase  of  driver  education. 

Mr.  Younger,  I  see  their  cars  running  along  the  road  all  the  time 
with  the  signs  on  them. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  many  driver  education  pro¬ 
grams  throughout,  the  State,  I  don’t  have  at  my  fingertips  the  per¬ 
centage  who  receive  actual  in-car  instruction.  T  know  nearly  100 
percent  receive  classroom  instruction,  unless  they  have  moved  in  from 
another  State  or  have  transferred. 

Mr.  Younger.  You  are  in  the  education  field.  On  this  whole  prob¬ 
lem  I  am  wondering  how  you  are  going  to  get  people  to  conform. 
Seat  belts  have  been  required.  We  have  had  all  kinds  of  testimony 
and  publicity  about  the  necessity  for  seat  belts,  how  many  lives  they 
save,  and  so  forth,  \  et  90  percent  of  the  people  that  have  seat  belts 
do  not.  use  them. 

How  are  you  going  to  get  people  educated  to  the  point  of  using  some 
safety  device  that  is  already  there  ? 

Mr,  Marshall.  This,  I  think,  is  part  of  the  driver  education  pro¬ 
gram.  Seat  belts  are  in  all  of  the  vehicles  used  by  the  instructors  and 
students.  They  understand  the  need  for  and  the  purpose  of  them. 
From  observing  these  young  people  in  their  own  vehicles  and  with 
their  parents,  I  think  this  message  is  getting  across  in  driver  education. 

Mr.  Younger,  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  congratulate  this  witness  because  he  has,  for  the  first  time 
so  far  in  these  hearings,  really  gotten  to  the  nub  of  this  problem. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  we  have  the  three  “E!s”  in  traffic  safety, 
Education,  Engineering,  and  Enforcement. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  education  was  doing  better  than  the  other 
two. 

I  will  subscribe  to  each  and  every  recommendation  you  make  in  your 
paper,  sir.  In  answer  to  those  who  say  how  much  is  it  going  to  cost 
or  where  is  the  money  coming  from,  school  boards  all  over  the  country 
are  strapped  for  funds  and  everybody  knows  it.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  lip  sc  nice  about  Federal  aid  to  education. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  sincere  about  this  accident  problem, 
surely  a  relatively  small  sum,  as  you  mentioned,  is  certainly  desirable, 

I  will  say  that  the  schools  across  the  country  have  done  a  fine  job. 

I  mentioned  yesterday,  and  I  think  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact, 
that  many  schools  do  not  have  the  cal's,  but  the  automobile  companies 
have  donated  cars  for  this  purpose ;  isn’t  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  I  might  say  that  there  are  plenty  of  statistics 
to  back  up  the  fact  that  a  major  cause  of  accidents  is  driver  failure* 
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As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  I  hope  that  as  we  continue  the  hearings  on 
this  subject  somebody  will  see  to  it  that  statistics  are  presented  to  us, 
because  they  are  available.  If  no  one  else  will,  I  will. 

Education  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  traffic  safety.  Outside 
of  the  schools,  it  is  up  to  all  of  our  media,  news  media /to  do  their 
job.  Some  of  them  are  doing  an  excellent  job  and  some  are  doing  no 
job  at  all.  These  are  the  first  hearings  we  have  had  for  a  long  time 
on  this  major  problem,  and  a  lot  of  news  on  this  subject  was  made 
yesterday.  But  I  picked  up  the  daily  paper  of  last  evening  and  I  find 
absolutely  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  we  are  even  having  these  hear¬ 
ings,  no  quotations  from  any  of  the  people  who  spoke.  So  newspapers 
around  the  country  who  are  a  potent  force  are  not  all  doing  their  job. 

When  I  was  in  this  field  professionally  at  least  once  a  year  bur 
newspaper  would  conduct  a  strong  campaign  in  traffic  safety.  They 
wereivt  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  to  be  just  news  to  make  their  paper. 

In  one  of  those  campaigns  we  decided  we  would  try  to  beat  the  all- 
time  record  of  no  fatalities  on  a  man-day  basis.  In  other  words,  so 
many  days,  based  on  population,  so  that  would  equalize  my  State  of 
Nebraska,  we  will  say,  with  some  large  city  such  as  Cincinnati, 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  newspaper  and  many  things  that  they 
did  that  were  not  strictly  news  stories  but  of  a  promotional  nature, 
we  broke  the  national  record  by  going  191  days  without  a  single  traffic 
fatality. 

This  same  newspaper  today  in  my  hometown  carries  a  column,  most 
often  on  the  front  page  with  the  heading  “Traffic  fatalities  to  date, 
this  year  compared  to  last  year,”  and  various  other  statistics.  This 
is  all  a  part  of  education, 

I  would  say  that  the  news  media,  and  particularly  the  newspapers, 
have  a  major  responsibility  in  this  field  and  I  hope  they  will  get  the 
message,  and  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Marshall,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Cunningham,  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time.  Thank 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Satterfield  ! 

Mr.  Satterfield.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Broyhill? 

Mr.  Broyhill.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  your  presentation  this  morning,  Mr. 
Marshall,  but  I  have  read  the  four  points  that  you  relate  in  the  latter 

Eart  of  your  statement.  I  would  like  to  ask  fust  one  question:  You 
ave  studied  the  bills  that  are  before  this  committee.  Do  you  feel, 
for  example,  that  the  Staggers  bill  includes  authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  put  into  effect  these  recommendations  that  you  make? 

Mr.  Marshall,  We  think  it  could  be  interpreted  so;  yes,  sir.  I 
mentioned  earlier,  though,  that  driver  education,  per  se,  was  not 
spelled  out  in  the  legislation, 

Mr.  Broyhill.  I  read,  of  course,  that  the  program  should  be  cal¬ 
culated  to  improve  driver  performance.  Could  this  be  interpreted 
as  including  driver  education? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir:  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Broyhill.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Mackay* 
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Mr.  Mack  ay.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Mr.  Marshall,  is  there  any  criteria  established  for  driver  training 
by  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Marshall,  Yes,  sir.  Back  in  1949  the  first  national  conference 
was  held  on  driver  education.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  some  18 
departments  of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  50  State 
education  departments  convened,  with  about  150  people  meeting,  and 
they  came  up  with  what  we  call  policies  and  practices  for  driver 
education,  what  the  teachers  should  be,  the  characteristics,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  what  we  are  looking  for  in  the  teachers,  the  course  content,  how 
to  administer  the  program.  This  conference  lias  been  held  every 
4  or  5  years  sincfe  that  time,  the  last  one  being  in  1963. 

The  new  policies  and  practices  for  driver  safety  education  is  issued 
and  widely  distributed  and  covers  the  points  of  conducting  programs 
at  the  university  level,  the  State  department  of  education  level,  and 
the  local  level, 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  Would  you  describe  that  document  to  us? 

Mr.  Marshall,  This  Is  the  report  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Driver  Education  of  1963  which  outlines  policies  and  practices  for 
driver  and  traffic  safety  education  in  the  Nation’s  schools.  It  was  held 
at  a  national  conference  at  the  NEA  building  in  Washington,  D.C*, 
November  13  to  15, 1963. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Was  that  issued  by  the  NE  A  ? 

Mr.  Marshall,  Yes,  sir;  and  the  other  organizations  that  I  men¬ 
tioned, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  you  know  whether  any  Government  agency  has 
issued  any  kind  of  a  statement  of  its  opinion  as  to  criteria  tor  driver 
training? 

X  am  referring  to  the  Office  of  Education,  for  example, 

Mr,  Marshall.  Representatives  from  the  Office  of  Education  were 
in  attendance  at  this  conference;  yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Mackay.  But  there  is  no  statement  from  the  Government  as 
to  what  minimum  program  it  would  recommend  for  uniform  driver 
training? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  However,  following  this 
conference,  and  several  of  these  have  been  held  every  4  or  5  years  since 
1949,  last  year  another  national  conference  was  called  to  supplement 
tins  publication,  the  first  publication.  It  was  a  National  Conference 
on  Teacher  Preparation  and  Certification  for  Driver  and  Traffic 
Safety  Education,  where  the  competencies  of  the  driver  education 
teacher;  the  responsibilities  of  the  State  departments  of  education, 
and  the  colleges  and  universities  were  reviewed  in  depth. 

One  Federal  agency  cosponsored  this  conference,  financially,  along 
with  another  agency  and  the  National  Education  Association  and  sev¬ 
eral  NEA  departments  conducted  the  conference. 

Mr,  Mackay.  Could  you  furnish  us  the  publications  from  1949  for¬ 
ward  this  conference  has  produced  ? 

M r.  Marsha ll.  Y es,  si  r ;  we  would  be  happy  to. 

(Publications  supplied  will  be  found  in  the  committee  file,) 

Mr,  Mackay.  For  example,  do  you  require  training  in  the  vehicle 
for  an  adequate  program  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  We  call  this  the  laboratory  phase  of  driver 
education. 
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Mr.  Mackay,  I)o  jo  a  know  whether  there  is  a  driving  simulator 
used  in  any  program  in  any  high  school  in  the  country  ( 

Mr.  Marshall,  \  es,  sir.  There  are  a  number  of  simulators  used 
in  d ri  ver  e< Inca 1 1 on  tra inii lg.  I  f o rget  the  e xact  n um ber  o f  S tales  th at 
use  them.  They  do  reach  a  large  number  of  young  people  with  simu¬ 
lators  however. 

Mr.  Mackay*  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  what  driver  simu¬ 
lator  is  considered  to  be  die  best  now  % 

Mr.  Marshall,  No,  sir;  I  cannot.  There  are  three  of  these  on  the 
market.  Schools  across  tlie  count  ry  are  using  various  types. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Could  you  furnish  this  committee  with  a  description 
of  the  simulators  that  are  used  now  anywhere  in  rhe  country? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  furnish  descriptive  materials  for 
the  three  basic  types. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Can  you  furnish  tlie  committee  with  a  list  of  where 
driver  training  is  given  in  this  country  and  where  it  is  not  given? 
Does  your  office  maintain  a  record  of  what  school  systems  provide 
driver  training? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir.  For  this  we  would  have  to  turn  to  tlie  50 
State  departments  of  education.  We  know  the  total  numbers,  the 
schools  and  the  students.  Ilut,  to  say  that  X  city  within  a  State 
does  or  does  not  offer  driver  education,  we  would  have  to  go  to  the  State 
department  of  education. 

Mr.  Mackay.  From  your  testimony,  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
only  about  3  million  boys  and  girls  are  now  reaching  tlie  appropriate 
age  for  driver  training. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Mackay.  That  is  all,  just  3  million  of  them  ? 

Mr,  Marshall.  \  es,  sir.  We  know  by  1970  this  will  go  over  4  mil¬ 
lion.  But  at  tlie  present  time,  those  reaching  legal  driving  age,  or  the 
sophomore  year  is  approximately  3  million. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Would  you  be  aide  to  furnish  us  as  complete  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  driver  training  as  j'our  office  can  put.  together? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  appeal's  on  p,  113.) 

Mr.  Mackay.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  report  of  the  President’s 
Committee  for  Traffic  Safety  issued  in  November  1955? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  you  recall  that  in  it,  tlie  estimated  costs  ran  to  $44 
million? 

Mr.  Marshall.  For  driver  education,  yes. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  how  much  money  k 
would  take  to  finance  a  driver  education  program  for  all  of  the  eligible 
youngsters  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  would  have  to  do  some  quick  arithmetic.  The 
average  cost  we  est  imate  is  $50  per  person  for  the  typical  program. 
This  may  vary  if  simulators  or  range  programs  are  used.  It  may  be 
a  little  more  in  small  school  systems.  But  the  average  is  $50*  per 
person.  *  '  1 

If  we  have  3  million  young  people,  it.  would  lie  50  times  this  figure 
for  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  Federal  funds 
now  being  applied  specifically  for  driver  education  under  any  Federal 
aid  to  education  program  ? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  However,  I  understand  that 
under  Public  Law  89-10  funds  might  he  used  for  research  studies  or 
the  appointment  of  supervisors  under  titles  IV,  I,  and  V. 

For  example,  perhaps  the  employment  of  teachers  under  title  I; 
the  purchase  of  equipment  under  title  III, 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  From  an  administrative  standpoint,  getting  hack  to 
the  point  raised  by  Congressman  Moss,  do  you  feel  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  funds  for  driver  training  should  he  through  the  Aid  to  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  or  through  another  act  ? 

Mr,  Marshall.  I  think  through  channels  that  are  already  open 
would  be  most  appropriate.  However,  this  .wouldn’t  rule  out  other 
means  of  providing  financial  support  that  we  believe  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on  your  presentation 
and  say  that  I  certainly  agree  with  the  four  points  that  are  recom¬ 
mended  in  your  statement.  I  would  appreciate  the  information  that 
we  have  requested.  I  think  this  is  a  very  crucial  point ;  that  is,  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a  department  of  transportation  receiving 
appropriations  for  transmit  tal  to  State  departments  of  education  for 
driver  education  or  whether  these  funds  should  be  channeled  through 
an  Aid  to  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Marshall.  As  I  read  the  bill,  I  thought  perhaps  this  was 
covered  where  it  said  other  agencies  could  help  administer  this  legis¬ 
lation.  Perhaps  I  was  misinterpreting  the  bill.  I  was  thinking  about 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  this  bill  helping  administer  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Mil  okay.  Would  you  say  the  programs  now  in  force  around  the 
country  are  fairly  uniform  in  their  quality  or  do  they  vary  widely  in 
terms  of  the  thoroughness  in  which  they  go  into  driver  training! 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  to  be  discussed  under 
this. 

Because  of  a  publication  (Policies  and  Practices  for  Driver  and 
Traffic  Safety  Education)  such  as  I  referred  to,  I  think  there  is  uni¬ 
formity  to  a  great  extent.  However,  the  States  vary  in  the  driver 
education  teacher  certification  requirements.  The  States  vary  the 
amount  of  time  that  is  spent  in  the  program.  In  some  States  a  number 
of  schools  offer  a  full  semester.  In  some  it  is  the  minimum  program 
that  is  referred  to  in  the  policies  and  practices,  with  30  clock  horn's  in 
the  classroom  and  6  hours  of  laboratory  instruction  or  in-car  practice. 

With  the  different  certification  requirements,  different  amounts  of 
funds  available,  there  will  be  these  differences,  but  basically  I  think 
the  programs  across  the  country  meet  the  guidelines  as  spelled  out. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  take  it  you  don’t  agree  with  those  elements  in  the 
education  profession  that  say  that  driver  training  has  no  place  during 
the  school  hours  or  in  the  curriculum  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  agree.  We  bel ieve  that  every  young 
person  who  will  operate  a  motor  vehicle  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  driver  education  in  high  school  along  with  other  courses  in  the 
curriculum, 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  agree  with  you.  But  there  are  some  who  think  it 
should  be  conducted  in  the  summertime  or  by  the  State  patrol, 

Mr,  Marshall,  The  National  School  Board  Association,  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  publication,  joins  with  18  other  departments  in  the 
publication  of  this  document. 
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Mr.  Mack  ay.  So  the  point  is  that  it  should  become  a  vital  part  of 
the  curriculum. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Carter.  I  have  no  questions,  but  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of 
doing  something  to  improve  our  safety  on  the  highways.  It  presents 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  to  our  people ;  each  year  we  have  so  many 
people  killed,  maimed,  and  disabled  on  our  highways.  We  must  do 
something  to  stop  these  accidents  and  deaths. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  GiUig&n  % 

Mr.  Guxigan.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Famsley. 

Mr.  Far  ns  ley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  1  believe  you  ought  to  reach  your 
students,  and  that  is  the  failure  to  buy  a  car  in  the  beginning  with 
front  wheel  disk  brakes.  I  have  a  couple  of  cal’s  with  front  wheel 
disk  brakes  and  I  lent  one  to  be  taken  out  on  the  highway,  going  10 
miles  an  hour,  and  putting  on  the  brakes  quickly,  and  then  going  up 
to  70  miles  an  hour  if  the  speed  limit  allows  it.  You  will  lind  in  every 
case  you  can  stop  in  a  straight  line  very  soon.  When  it  comes  to  com¬ 
paring  that  with  a  car  with  front  wheel  drum  brakes  I  hesitate  to 
recommend  that  you  do  it,  although  if  you  have  a  kamikaze  squad  that 
you  put  out  with  helmets  on  and  strap  them  in  very  well  they  might 
he  reasonably  safe  in  going  up  to  30  miles  an  hour  in  the  ordinary 
automobile,  one  with  drum  brakes. 

Inevitably,  of  course,  American  manufacturers  will  switch  to  disk 
brakes.  All  the  companies  now  make  them  optional  on  some  models, 
except  General  Motors. 

It  is  very  important  to  be  able  to  stop,  of  course,  and  not  to  go  all 
over  the  road. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  you  put  on  the  brakes  in  a  car  that  has 
four  wheel  disk  brakes,  it  is  as  if  the  hand  of  God  reaches  down  and 
stops  you.  If  you  put  on  tlie  brakes  and  panic  stop  with  a  car  with 
drum  brakes,  it  will  be  the  hand  of  the  devil.  Goodness  knows  what 
would  happen. 

We  have  heard  about  trailers  that  would  go  head  over  heels.  An 
American  automobile  is  liable  to  go  anywhere. 

It  is  nice  of  you  to  bring  this  little  thing  to  have  it  distributed.  I 
will  return  the  compliment.  I  have  a  study  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  about  reduction  of  crime  and  delinquency  with  street  lights. 
Just  as  a  bonus  they  threw  in  nuggets  like  this:  Between  1953  and 
1960  new  lights  were  installed  in  nine  locations  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
A  study  made  by  the  Virginia  Department  of  Highways  indicates 
that  the  number  of  traffic  accidents  at  these  locations  decreased  38 
percent  and  the  traffic  fatalities  dropped  90  percent. 

When  I  was  mayor,  my  traffic  engineer  told  me  that  for  every 
fatality  there  were  35  personal  injuries.  I  don’t  know  if  that  still 
holds  or  not  but  it  is  pretty  close.  That  is  chewing  up  a  lot  of  people. 
I  can’t  multiply  50,000  by  35  in  my  head,  but  it  is  chewing  up  a  lot  of 
people  unnecessarily. 

I  get  a  lot  of  letters  about  what  doctors  are  doing  to  dogs.  Well,  we 
are  chewing  up  people  a  lot  faster  than  we  are  dogs. 
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Mr.  Kornegay.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr*  Fahnsley*  Yes. 

Mr,  Kornegay.  What  kind  of  brakes  did  the  gentleman  have? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Well,  it  had  the  wrong  kind  of  brakes  so  I  got  a 
different  ear. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Macdonald, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  just  have  one  question* 

On  page  4  of  your  statement,  in  the  first  paragraph,  you  say  that 
funds  to  make  driver  education  a  reality  for  all  eligible  boys  and 
girls  should  be  available. 

What  criteria  would  you  use  to  make  funds  eligible? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  believe  those  who  are  going  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle,  just  prior  to  the  legal  age. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Are  these  people  who  are  in  school ,  are  these  people 
who  are  out  of  school  ?  I  know  m  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
I  come  from,  most  of  the  driver  education  is  done  on  the  basis  of  vour 
paying  a  fee,  where  your  children  go  and  learn  how  to  drive  to  a 
pn  vat©  driving  school . 

Will  funds  be  made  available  to  the  people  who  go  to  the  private 
driver  education  schools  or  just  to  the  public  schools  ? 

Mr,  Marshall.  Just  in  the  public  schools  we  are  talking  about, 
where  the  youngsters  are  and  where  the  teachers  and  programs  can 
be  initiated  just  as  any  other  course  taught  these  young  people, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  So  the  thrust  of  your  whole  testimony  goes  to 
tying  in  this  bill  with  the  public  school  education  system  of  the  50 
States? 

Sir.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Macdonald.  Does  that  include  parochial  schools,  too? 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  some  of  the  States,  the  parochial  and  private 
school  students  are  covered  by  going  to  the  other  schools  during  the  day 
or  on  Saturdays  or  during  the  summertime. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  What  if  there  was  a  whole  area  that  didn’t  have 
this  driver  education  system  in  the  public  or  parochial  schools  but 
there  were  private  schools  available  ? 

Would  you  make  these  people  travel  15  miles,  or  would  you  punish 
the  children  whose  lives  are  equally  risked  according  to  your  testi¬ 
mony  on  the  highway  just  because  the  school  committee  in  that  area 
doesn’t  see  fit  to  have  a  driver  education  program?  Wouldn’t  this  be 
a  type  of  discrimination  against  the  youngsters  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  think  if  funds  are  made  available  to  a  school 
district,  the  driver  education  course  will  be  included  or  offered.  We 
have  noted  this  in  States  that  have  recently  passed  State  financial 
support  where  they  were  reaching  a  small  percentage  before,. 

Miclugan  is  a  good  example.  They  now  reach  100  percent  of  the 
eligible  students  just  prior  to  the  legal  driving  age. 

Mi*.  Macdonald.  This  is  my  last  question,  because  I  know  Mr. 
Maekay  has  more  questions:  Massachusetts  has  a  very  poor  driver 
education  system,  percentagewise.  I  wonld  think  there  would  be 
whole  areas  of  school  systems  that  don’t  have  this  driver  education 
program. 

I  was  wondering  what  you  would  do  with  these  children. 

Mr.  Makshall.  We  believe  they  have  to  be  educated  and  certificated 
as  any  other  teacher,  with  special  education  in  driver  and  safety  edu- 
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cation,  because  this  is  eduaction.  It  takes  a  well-prepared  teacher  to 
do  the  task* 

Mr.  Macdonald,  I  grant  all  that.  I  am  just  saying  that  the  school 
committee  or  the  mayor,  whoever  makes  the  decision,  hasn’t  made  the 
decision  to  have  the  schoolchildren  of  that  school  area  be  subjected 
to  this  driver  education  program. 

What  would  you  do  with  those  children,  if  anything  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  believe  if  funds  are  made 
available  this  will  happen.  We  have  heard  this  discussion  in  other 
States  and  when  the  funds  become  available  so  that  they  could  initiate 
the  program,  these  districts  included  the  program.  That  is  why  I 
mentioned  Michigan,  where  they  now  reach  100  percent  of  the  student 
body. 

Mr,  Macdonald,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Kornegay  \ 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Char im an. 

Mr.  Marshall,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  statement,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  coming  before  the  committee. 

Do  you  have  any  statistics  to  indicate  the  accident  rates  for  young 
people  who  have  had  driver  training  as  opposed  to  those  who  have 
not  had  driver  training? 

Mr,  Marshall,  A  number  of  studies  have  been  done  in  this  area. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  statement,  there  are  some  discrepancies 
in  these  because  it  is  difficult  to  compare  individuals  who  have  had 
the  course  precisely  with  individuals  of  the  same  background  and 
qualification,  driving  experience,  who  have  not  had  the  program. 
But  of  those  30-some  studies  that  we  are  familiar  with,  they  all  tend 
to  indicate  that  those  young  people  who  have  completed  a'course  in 
driver  education  have  a  much  better  driving  record  than  those  young 
people  who  have  not  had  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  That  was  my  understanding  of  the  fact  in  my  State 
of  North  Carolina.  We  have  driver  education  there  in  the  high 
schools.  It  was  my  understanding,  while  I  don’t  have  statistics  at 
hand,  that  those  who  have  had  driver  training  have  a  much  better 
record  the  first  year,  or  2  years,  or  however  long  you  want  to  compare, 
than  those  who  have  not  had  driver  training. 

The  program  is  financed  by  charging  $1  on  each  license  plate  that 
is  issued  throughout  the  State,  Here,  again,  I  don’t  have  the  figures 
on  whether  that  is  a  sufficient  amount  to  carry  on  the  program  or  not, 
but  knowing  how  we  operate  down  there  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Does  your  organization  make  any  effort,  in  the  State  legislatures  to 
adopt  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  we  have  in  North  Carolina?  You 
mentioned  that  only  30  States  have  driver  training, 

Mr.  Marshall.  When  we  are  asked,  members  of  our  staff  appear 
before  State  legislative  groups  to  discuss  driver  education. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  You  do  that  on  request  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Kornegay.  T  was  interested  in  your  comment,  one  that  is  well 
taken,  that  in  addition  to  the  technical  knowledge  the  student  gains 
from  driver  training  it  stimulates  them  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
local  highway  transportation  system.  By  that  I  am  sure  you  must 
mean  the  local  law  enforcement  officer,  to  have  a  better  attitude  or 
a  good  attitude  toward  his  fellow  drivers  on  the  highways  and 
pedestrian  he  might  encounter  along  the  road. 

63^481 — -66 — pt.  1 - S 
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In  my  study,  to  a  large  extent  police  officers  are  used  in  driver  train¬ 
ing,  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  believe  that  the  police  officer  can  serve  as  a  re- 
source  person  to  visit  the  classroom  and  discuss  aspects  of  his  responsi¬ 
bility,  We  believe  the  teacher  should  be  a  well-qualified  driver  educa¬ 
tion  mstructo  r  prep  a  red  for  tlii  s  pu  rp  ose , 

Mr.  Kornbgat,  What  is  wrong  with  having  police  officers  prepared, 
one  who  is  a  good  driver,  one  who  knows  how  to  teach  % 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  they  meet  the  recommendations  as  several  na¬ 
tional  conferences  have  spelled  out  as  far  as  education  and  preparation, 
and  knowing  how  to  present  material  as  teachers  do,  there  would  be 
nothing  wrong  with  it, 

Mr,  Kornbgat.  Wouldn’t  it  actually  be  an  added  incentive  to  the 
student  since  he  would  become  familiar  with  police  officers,  and  that 
ho  would  recognize  the  fact  that  the  police  officers  are  there  to  help 
people?  Wouldn’t  it  have  a  good  psychological  effect? 

Mr,  Marshall.  I^et  me  say  again  we  believe  this  should  be  a  quali¬ 
fied  driver  educator,  a  wen-qualified  person.  We  believe  the  police 
officer  could  serve  as  a  resource  person,  as  the  highway  patrolman  does, 
the  traffic  engineer,  and  other  officials  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
total  program  for  the  classroom. 

But,  wTe  believe  these  young  people  should  be  taught  by  people  who 
are  prepared  and  trained  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Kornbgat.  Thank  you  very  much. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

In  your  bibliography  will  you  furnish  us  the  reports  that  study  and 
evaluate  driver  training  courses  ? 

Mr,  Marshall,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Mackay,  Second,  do  you  know  what  percentage  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  is  not  in  the  public  schools  at  the  age  they  should  receive  driver 

training?  .  T 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  I  couldn’t  give  you  that  offhand  but  I  can 

give  the  information  to  yon  1  ater. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  am  very  sympathetic-  with  what  Mr.  Macdonald 
had  to  say.  It  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  ventured  out  only  on  Sun¬ 
day,  thinking  it  would  be  a  safe  day,  and  he  got  run  over  by  a  Seventh 

Day  Adventist.  ,  ,  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  religious  problem  involved  in  driver 
training  and  the  legislatures  should  see  to  it  that  every  child  gets 
this  driver  training.  .  t  . 

I  feel  a  great  need  for  help  on  the  question  of  the  price  tag  on  this. 
Most  people  are  for  driver  training  but  when  you  get  down  to  financ¬ 
ing  it,  there  is  the  real  rub.  The  President’s  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety  estimated  the  cost  to  the  States  for  driver  education  at  $230 
m  i  1 1  i  on  and  t  o  the  c  it i  es  at  $44,200,000 .  B 

Would  you  undertake  as  keen  an  analysis  of  the  price  tag  you  believe 
to  be  involved  in  educating  for  driver  training,  and  also  would  you 
give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  formula  set  out  in  the  administration 
bill  on  page  23  for  the  administration  of  these  grants? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  mean  at  a  later  date  ? 

Mr.  Kornbgat.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Marshall,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Korn  eg  ay.  Thank  you.  M  r.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Marshall,  if  you  will  supply  that  information, 
it  will  be  inserted  into  the  record. 

Mr,  Marshall,  Yes,  sir.  And,  I  will  be  happy  to  bring  over  these 
other  publications.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  studies  that 
we  have  in  the  office  coming  back  to  the  initial  question  of  the  cause  of 
accidents,  I  don't  have  them  with  me  at  the  time,  but  we  can  provide 
this. 

The  Chairman.  The  publications  that  you  have  in  front  of  you,  do 
you  have  enough  of  them  that  you  can  supply  each  member  of  the 
committee  with  a  copy! 

Mr.  Marshall,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman*  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT  ON  DRIVER  EDUCATION 

(Provided  by  the  National  Commission  on  Safety  Education,  National  Education 

Association,  as  requested  by  tbe  Honorable  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  based  on  testimony  of  Robert 

Marshall,  March  16, 1966.) 

SUMMARY  OP  MARCH  1®  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Driver  Education  shall  be  included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  proposed  federal 
legislation  for  traffic  safety.  Pour  specific  approaches  are  suggested  for  con¬ 
sider  at  km  : 

First.— provide  funds  to  make  driver  education  a  reality  for  all  eligible  hoys 
and  girls  in  all  states  of  the  United  States  in  the  secondary  schools, 

Second, — provide  funds  for  research  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  Instruction 
in  driver  education. 

Third. — provide  funds  to  help  assure  improved  preparation  of  teaeliers  of 
driver  education. 

Fourth . — provide  funds  for  state-level  supervision  of  driver  education. 

IF  ha#  specific  change*  in  proposed  legislation  would  enable  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  include  driver  education  along  with  other  important  activities  aimed  at 
improving  safety  on  highways? 

It  is  recommended  that  authorization  be  provided  through  II. R.  1322S,  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  minor  changes  under  Title  III— Highway  Safety,  Un¬ 
der  Paragraph  402,  line  18,  it  is  suggested  that  the  phrase  “including  driver  edu¬ 
cation be  inserted  after  the  word  “performance.”  Under  Paragraph  403,  line  20, 
the  phrase  “improvement  of  instruction  in  driver  education”  could  be  inserted 
after  the  word  “safety.” 

Is  there  evidence  that  driver  error  is  a  primary  cause  of  traffic  accidents? 

Exhibit  I  provides  excerpts  from  investigations  made  between  1938  and  1964. 
A  meaningful  statement  was  made  by  McFarland  after  an  extensive  review  of 
research  in  this  area  : 

41  *  *  *  the  primary  causes  are  to  be  sought  in  the  motor  vehicle  driver,  his 
equipment,  and  the  setting  In  which  the  accident  occurs,  as  all  three  exist 
together.” 

Does  driver  education  pay  off  f 

Attention  is  called  to  Exhibit  II  which  presents  summary  information  on  recent 
studies  In  which  driving  records  of  trained  and  untrained  drivers  have  been 
compared.  While  limitations  in  research  design  have  not  permitted  complete 
isolation  of  the  effect  of  driver  education,  the  volume  of  comparative  studies 
with  results  in  favor  of  driver-educated  groups,  leads  to  the  inescapable  conclu¬ 
sion  that  driver  education  has  proved  its  worth. 

How  much  would  it  cost  to  provide  every  beginning  driver  in  the  nation  ivith  a 
course  in  driver  education? 

For  the  price  of  constructing  about  200  miles  of  interstate  roadway,  all  begin¬ 
ning  motor  vehicle  operators  in  the  U,S.  could  receive  a  course  in  driver 
education. 
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The  total  cost  figure  for  1966  would  be  approximately  180  million  dollars  and 
for  1976  would  slightly  exceed  200  million  dollars.  Should  federal  funds  be 
used  to  cover  50  percent  of  costs,  the  federal  share  for  a  full-scale  program  would 
range  between  90  and  105  million  dollars  each  year. 

See  Exhibit  III. 

What  would  be  the  annual  cost  to  the  federal  government  for  research  on  i?n- 
p rovement  of  instruction ,  teacher  preparation t  and  state-level  supervision? 

Million 

Research _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ **  $9,  & 

Teacher  preparation _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ L _ _ _ _  2, 5 

S u perv ision _ , _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  ,  5 


Total-™,™-. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  12. 3 

See  Exhibit  III, 

How  many  young  drivers  reach  the  minimum  legal  driving  age  each  year f 

According  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Vital  Statistics*  there  were  3.6  million  births 
during  1950,  Since  an  unknown  number  of  these  young  citizens  are  not  alive 
today  and  another  unknown  number  are  either  mentally  or  physically  unfit  to 
operate  a  motor  vehicle,  this  figure  may  be  used  as  the  maximum  number  of 
beginning  drivers  of  all  ages  as  of  1966. 

By  1970,  the  estimated  annual  number  of  new  drivers  will  likely  pass  the  4 
million  mark. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  estimated  that  3  million  "eligible1'  youngsters  are 
enrolled  in  public  high  schools,  0.4  million  <12  percent  of  15-17  age  group)  are 
enrolled  in  private  or  parochial  high  schools,  and  0.2  million  are  not  enrolled  in 
a  recognized  secondary  school 

See  Exhibit  III. 

Wh&ah  states  have  special  financial  aid  legislation  for  driver  education? 

Thirty  states  have  in  effect  enactments  which  provide  local  schools  with 
special  financial  support  for  driver  education.  In  16  states,  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  state-approved  course  in  driver  education  enables  a  young  motor  vehicle 
operator  to  obtain  a  regular  driver  license  at  an  earlier  age  than  would  otherwise 
be  allowed. 

Note. — A  summary  publication  on  this  subject  will  be  provided  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  membership  before  April  30, 1966, 

At  what  age  may  a  young  driver  be  licensed  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  f 


State 


Alabama  . .  _ 

Alaska . ... . 

Arizona*.  **** — *. - 

Arkansas. — . . 

California.  **__*_ _ — 

Colorado  *** 

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware., — 

District  of  Coluniiba. .... 
Florida*-.,-.******-,**..* 

Georgia.  _ _ 

Hawaii****. — *. — - - 

Idaho _ *. — 

Illinois*. . . . 

Indiana. . „.„_***.*_ 

Iowa - * . 

Kansas  -  - - 

Kentucky.. - - - 

Lousiana. _ _ 

Maine.** . . . 

Mary  land _ , — .... — 

M  ass  ftchuW  tts* ... - - 

Michigan - ********** 

Minnesota,*.* . — 

Mississippi _ ._...***._ 

Missouri . . . 


Learner 

permit 

Regular 

license 

State 

Learner 

permit 

15 

16 

Montana . . . 

15 

14 

16 

Nebraska _ ...**,_ 

15 

16-7 

16 

Nevada..,. . . .... 

15-0 

14 

16 

New  Hampshire**.. 

15 

15-6 

16 

New  Jersey****.*.*.  * _ 

17 

16 

17 

New  Mexico . . . 

14 

16 

21 

New  York-,.,.*****.....* 

16 

16 

16 

North  Carolina . . . 

16 

10 

16 

North  Dakota _ _ * 

VS 

14 

16 

Ohio .  . . . 

16 

15 

16 

O  k  hi  Homs.. . . . 

16 

15 

15 

Oregon* _ _ _ 

15 

14 

14 

Pennsylvania . . . 

10 

15 

16 

Rhode  Island _  _ _ 

16 

16 

18 

South  Carolina . *  . 

14 

14 

16 

South  Dakota. _ _ _ 

14 

14 

16 

Tennessee .  _ 

16 

16 

16 

Texas.**. . . . 

14 

15 

15 

Utah.--... . . . . 

15-6 

17 

17 

Vermont . *  *  * _ 

15 

16 

16 

Virginia.  . . . 

15 

16 

16 

Washington  _ _ ... 

16 

14 

16 

West  Virginia.  _ 

16 

16 

n 

Wisconsin _ .... 

16 

15 

15 

Wyoming. - _.******. 

15 

10 

16 

Regular 

license 


16 

20 

16 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 


16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 
16 

15 

15 

16 
16 
16 
16 
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If  hat  about  availability  of  reference  material  on  driver  education  f 

Exhibit  IV  consists  of  selected  material  covering  the  following : 

{a}  Policies  and  Practices  for  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education. 

(&)  Policies  and  Guidelines  for  Teacher  Preparation  and  Certitieation  in 
Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education. 

{ c )  School  and  student  participation  in  each  of  the  50  states. 

(d)  Nature  of  simulation  equipment  available  for  use  in  driver  education. 

(e)  Insurance  rate  differential  information. 

(/)  List  of  selected  references. 

Exhibit  I:  Driver  Error,  a  Primary  Cause  of  Traffic  Accidents 

The  Public  Roads  Administration,  in  1038,  reported  on  a  study  of  892  fatal 
highway  accidents  and  their  causes.  It  was  found  that  the  "large  majority” 
resulted  from  a  combination  of  causes.  A  classification  of  listed  causes  showed 
that  24.3  percent  were  related  to  poor  visibility,  road  hazards,  or  vehicle  defect 
and  that  75,7  percent  were  attributed  to  driver  error  or  physical  limitation. 

Public  Roads  Administration.  Motor'  Vehicle  Traffic  Conditions  tn  the  Untied 
States,  Part  F.  Washington :  The  Administration,  House  Document  402,  1038. 
pp.  1-76, 

In  1040,  DeSilva  found  that  drivers  who  were  driving  above  the  posted  speed 
limit  on  a  rural  highway  in  Connecticut  had  50  percent  more  traffic  accidents 
against  their  record  than  drivers  who  were  driving  under  the  speed  limit. 

DeSilva,  Harry  R.  Why  We  Have  Automobile  Accidents,  New  York:  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc,,  1042.  p.  35, 

McFarland  and  others  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  in  1055,  re¬ 
ported  on  an  extensive  review  of  research  literature.  The  investigators  observed 
That : 

'•#  *  *  a  search  for  single  causes  of  accidents  is  likely  to  prove  unproductive, 
and  that,  in  respect  to  vehicular  accidents,  the  primary  causes  are  to  be  sought 
In  the  motor  vehicle  driver,  his  equipment,  and  the  setting  in  which  the  accident 
occurs,  as  all  three  exist  together.” 

McFarland,  Boss  A,,  et.  al,  Human  Variables  in  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents , 
A  He  view  of  the  Literature.  Boston :  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  1955. 
p-  14, 

A  study  of  258  fatal  traffic  accidents  concluded  that  “over-confidence  was 
present  in  most  eases  in  the  form  of  an  'unwarranted  assumption  of  mastery 
over  ear  and  road*  or  refusal  to  acknowledge  physical  limitations,  fatigue,  illness, 
lack  of  sleep.”  It  was  also  reported  that  52,7  percent  of  the  drivers  were  "under 
the  influence”  of  alcohol  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Connecticut  Safety  Commission.  Special  Study  of  One-Car  Fatal  Traffic 
Accidents,  Hartford :  The  Commission,  1958, 

House  Document  No.  93,  86th  Congress,  1st  Session  carries  the  title  of  "The 
Federal  Role  in  Highway  Safety,”  In  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  publication  lists  35  references  to  studies  concerned  with  the 
human  factor  in  traffic  accident  causation.  On  page  29,  the  following  observation 
is  made : 

"Most  presentations  on  the  cause  of  highway  accidents  assign  responsibility 
for  9  out  of  10  accidents  to  the  driver,  with  the  other  one  being  split  about 
equally  between  the  vehicle  and  the  driver.” 

Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Federal  Role  in  Highway  Safety ,  Washington : 
TJ.S.  Printing  Office,  House  Document  No.  93,  S6th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1959, 

A  1960  study  of  human  factors  in  accident  prevention  by  the  U,S,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  reported  the  following : 

"It  is  an  inescapable  conclusion  that  over  SO  percent  of  accidental  deaths  are 
largely  under  the  control  of  the  individual  *  *  *w 

King.  Barry  et.  al.  The  Role  of  Human  Factors  in  Accident  Prevention. 
Washington  :  United  States  Office  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  August, 
i960,  p.  97. 

According  to  a  summary  of  reports  from  26  state  motor  vehicle  departments, 
‘Improper  driving”  in  1964  took  the  form  of  "speed,  driving  left  of  center  line, 
and  failure  to  yield  right  of  way/1  On  turnpikes,  it  was  reported  that  the  "con¬ 
dition  of  the  driver”  was  a  "contributing  factor”  In  2  out  of  5  fatal  turnpike 
accidents  during  1964, 

National  Safety  Council.  Accident  Facts ,  I9GS  Edition,  Chicago:  The  Council, 
pp.  48-49. 
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Centuries  ago  Aristotle  said  we  cannot  seek  to  prove  everything,  otherwise 
the  chain  of  proof  would  be  endless.  So  we  must  accept  certain  things  as  axioms 
and  proceed  from  there.  The  major  sciences  have  done  this.  We  can  and 
should  do  this  and  therein  should  lie  our  answer  when  asked  whether  safety 
education  is  worthwhile.  In  not  seeking  to  elaborate  the  obvious  or  expected, 
we  shall  save  time  as  well  as  money.  This  is  important  if  not  urgent,  for  one 
year  in  our  era  is  like  a  century  in  the  past.  We  must  move  quickly. 

Brody,  Leon,  “Ideas  and  Action  for  Safety  Education.”  Safety,  Journal  of 
Administration,  Instruction .  Protection,  VoL  1.  No,  4.  Washington :  XEA  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Safety  Education,  March-April,  I960.  pp.  12-15. 

Exhibit  II;  Summary  Information,  Value  of  Driver  Education 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  DRIVER  EDUCATION 

(Prepared  for  the  Connecticut  Citizens  Committee  for  High  School  Driver 
Education,  the  Parent  Teacher  Association  of  Connecticut,  Inc,,  the  Connecticut 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce) 

I.  The  record  speaks 

A,  From  a  recent  publication  of  the  Research  and  Safety  Section,  College  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health,  University  of  Florida, 


Percent  fewer 
accidents  of 
trained  drivers 

Percent  fewer 
violations  of 
trained  drivers 

Massachusetts.  __  ....... .  . . . .  . 

30 

Minnesota............  _  .....  _ _ ... 

34 

26 

Ohio _ _ _ „ 

72 

TO 

Vermont.,... . __  . .  . 

M 

S2 

60 

Wisconsin.......  . . 

gg 

B.  From  a  National  Association  Summary  of  Results  Evaluating  Driver  Edu¬ 


cation— 1960-1961. 

Percent  fewer 
accidents  of 
hifjh  school 
trained  drivers 

Oregon  „  _  „ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 48. 2 

Delaware _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ZZZ-ZZZ  37*  8 

Pennsylvania™ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 2  60.  7 

West  Virginia _ . _ _ .. _ _ _ _ _ _  80.  7 

New  Hampshire _ __ _ _ _ _ 75’  3 


C,  Iowa — 1060 — In  a  complete  check  of  Iowa's  drivers  involved  in  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  for  the  year  1060,  there  were  53  drivers  of  the  16-17  age  group  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  fatal  accidents.  Fifty-two  (52)  of  the  fifty-three  (53)  were  un trained 
drivers. 

D.  From  “Emerging  Needs,”  a  1904  publication  of  the  Utah  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  A  comparison  of  the  driving  records  of  5,231  driver  edu¬ 
cation  students  and  1,844  non-d river-education  students  for  a  three  year  period— 
1959-1961. 

Driver  education  group — 

20.0%  fewer  warnings. 

22,4%  fewer  convictions. 

29.2%  fewer  entries  on  driving  record, 

33.3%  fewer  speeding  convictions. 

28,3%  fewer  accidents. 

K,  From  a  recently  completed  study  covering  the  driving  records  of  5.295  Lans¬ 
ing.  Michigan  High  School  graduates  for  a  year  period 

1,  Lansing’s  driver-educated  teenagers  had  only  half  as  many  accidents  as  the 
national  average  of  drivers  in  their  age  group, 

2,  80%  of  the  driver-educated  group  had  no  accident  whatever  during  the  ZVi 
year  period  covered  by  the  study. 

3,  The  same  group  even  had  20%  fewer  accidents  than  Lansing's  older  drivers. 
(This  is  particularly  impressive  since  it  reverses  national  statistics.) 
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F.  A  report  from  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  January, 
1964.  Motor  vehicle  violation  involvement  of  48,628  provisional  license  holders— 
June  1  962  to  October  1,  1903, 


Typo  ot  training 

Total 

operators 

Percent 

involvement 

Secondary  school  trained . . . „  -  -  ..  _  -  - 

vs,m 

2V.  143 

n.mi 

4.8 
7.  & 

8.8 

Parent  trained _  _ TT_  .  ___ . . . .. . 

Commercial  school  trained^ ....... _  --  _ _  ..  -- 

II.  Sensible  quote* 

B  -  U  ta  h  8  tale  Dcp  a  r  t  men  t  of  P  u  b  lie  Inn  tit  it  t  ion : 

1.  For  each  dollar  invested  in  high  school  driver  education  courses,  about  three 
dollars  will  he  saved  in  terms  of  the  economic  cost  of  accidents  prevented. 

(a)  A  male  under  25  will  save  his  family  $16.00  to  $30.00  a  year  for  insur- 
mice  on  the  family  car.  If  he  owns  his  own  car,  savings  can  double. 

B .  Utah  Bta  tel}  ep  artment  of  P  u  b  lie  Ins  traction: 

Young  men  without  driver  education  pay  more  in  extra  insurance  premiums 
than  the  cost  of  a  standard  course, 

C.  /  ns  u  ranee  In  form  alio  n  Inst  i  t  u  te : 

The  lack  of  driver  education  costs  from  two  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  cost- 
per-pnpil  of  a  standard  course  because  of  the  added  Insurance  premium  factor, 

D.  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce — Traffic  Safety  Committee: 

If  the  entire  Connecticut  graduating  class  of  1001  had  been  provided  driver 

education  at  an  average  cost:  of  $50.00  j>er  student,  by  the  lime  they  reach  age  25, 
they  or  their  parents  would  have  realised  an  Insurance  savings  of  more  than  $2^ 
million. 

III.  The  Nation  says,  yes! 

A.  National  Commission  mi  Safety  Education — National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion: 

Strongly  urges  that  driver  education  courses  he  available  to  the  youth  of  our 
country  prior  to  or  near  the  time  of  the  legal  driving  age. 

R.  N  at  tonal  Safe  ty  Co  unci  l  : 

The  successful  completion  of  a  high  school  driver  education  course  which  meets 
the  national  recommended  standards — 30  hours  classroom  Instruction,  6  hours 
behind  the  wheel— taught  by  a  qualified  and  certified  teacher  is  an  essential  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  securing  of  a  driver's  license  by  all  new  drivers. 

C.  National  Safety  Council — Women's  Department: 

1.  Driver  education  should  be  on  a  par  with  physical  education.  Coordi¬ 
nation  of  mind  and  body  developed  in  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  is  as  im¬ 
portant  on  the  highway  as  on  the  playing  field. 

2,  Driver  education  promotes  the  welfare  of  American  society  by  utilizing 
more  fully  a  fit  and  uninjured  manpower  and  developing  mature  concepts  of 
individual  and  group  responsibility. 

D.  .4 merim n  A utomomle  A  ssocia  t  ion ; 

1.  Driver  education  develops  better  citizens, 

2.  Driver  education  offers  one  of  the  great  single  potentials  for  future  safe, 
orderly  and  convenient  highway  use.  A  continuing  vigorous  program  should 
be  pursued  for  advancement  of  driver  education  courses  in  high  schools,  in¬ 
cluding  high-quality  credit  classroom  activities  and  practice  driving  for  all 
high  school  youths. 

3.  Driver  education  is  used  more  than  most  subjects.  A  driver  education 
course  is  constantly  applied  to  everyday  life.  The  average  person  drives 
the  equivalent  of  8  work  weeks  a  year.  The  drivers  of  nearly  12,000,000 
trucks  and  over  270,000  buses  earn  their  living  by  driving. 

E.  I  m  urenee  I  m  t  Mute  for  High  way  Safct  y : 

1.  Driver  education  offers  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  to  provide  on- 
the-job  experiences  in  citizenship  for  our  nation's  youth.  An  important 
value  to  the  student  and  society  is  the  potential  acquisition  of  social  and 
personal  responsibilities  of  good  citizenship. 

2.  Better  driving  performance  by  driver  education  graduates,  than  by 
others,  is  readily  apparent  where  high  quality  driver  education  exists. 
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F.  A  uto  I ndm  t  ri  ex  U  i gh  way  Safet  y  Co  m  m  it  t  ec: 

1.  In  our  highly  complex  and  competitive  society,  the  task  of  education  is 
to  provide  our  young  people  with  the  knowledge,  the  skills,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  the  attitudes  they  must  have  to  survive.  Driver  education  eon  trib¬ 
utes  significantly  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  basic  program : 

it  fosters  a  strong  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  common  wel¬ 
fare. 

it  nurtures  effective  habits  of  cooperation  in  solving  public  problems, 
it  develops  pride  in  high  standards  of  performance  and  conduct, 
it  promotes  the  safe,  efficient  and  rewarding  use  of  automobiles. 

2,  Urges  all  citizens  and  Interested  organizations  to  unite  in  the  concerted 
effort  to  make  high  quality  driver  education  courses  available  to  all  eligible 
young  people  throughout  America, 

C .  Pres  i  deni's  Commit  tee  for  Traffic  Safet  y ; 

1.  Funds  to  make  driver  education  a  reality  for  all  eligible  boys  and  girls  in  all 
from  problems  vital  to  students  hut  are  designed  to  motivate  student  effort 
toward  continued  self-improvement  long  after  the  instruction  has  ended. 

2,  From  an  address  by  Howard  Pyle,  President.  National  Safety  Council 
at  a  February,  1964  Regional  Workshop  of  the  President's  Committee  for 
Traffic  Safety : 

“We  could  n’t  possibly  be  more  convinced  as  working  practitioners  in  this 
held  that  the  efforts  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  to  initiate  and  in- 
increase  standard  courses  in  driver  education  have  been  a  major  factor  In 
our  ability  to  bring  the  traffic  accident  death  rate  down  from  12  per  100  mil¬ 
lion  vehicle  miles  in  1941  to  5.3  in  19G2." 


Exhibit  III :  Cost  Estimates 


1.  Funds  to  make  driver  education  a  reality  for  all  eligible  bovs  and  girls  in  all 
states  of  tile  U  niter!  states : 


Year 

Number  of 
live  births  * 

16  years  of  ago 

Total 

Cost  (in 
millions)?  prm 
(Mjsed  federal 
share  (at  50 
percent) 

1650 . . „ . . . 

3,632,099 

3,  *23. 000 
3,913.000 
3,905,000 

4, 073,000 

4. HM.OOO 

4.  218,000 
4,308.000 

imooo 

4,  292,  000 

1966- 67 

1967- 08 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 
1072-73 
1973-74 

1975- 70 

1976- 77 

$181.  0 

$90.8 

95,6 

97,8 

mi 

1651...... _ . . . . 

m2 . . . . 

1953 . . 

LvL  i 

195.  6 

liitl  9 

1954 _ _ 

orta  n 

1955-.-,. . .  . . . 

iuo.  -H 
ft 

101,  9 

1956.. _ _ _ 

01 6  O 

102.  6 

19S7-.. _ _ _ ... 

j£LU.  W 
Oi*  A 

105. 4 

lilTT 

1958.  _ _ _ _ 

"10,  % 
919  e 

107  ,  t 

1959. . . . . . . 

_>l£.  0 
91  j  £ 

106,2 

419.  O 

107. 3 

(lOSO-Sflb  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  17.S.  Public  Health  Service,  tJ.S.  Department 
or  ricaUh,  Education,  and  \\  clfare,  1959.  (Last  3  years  estimates  obtained  by  telephone  from  same  source  ) 
a  Based  on  estimated  cost  per  student  of  $50  for  complete  *  driver  education  program.  (Classroom  and 
laboratory  instruction.) 

“  "Policies  and  Practices  for  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education." 


2.  Funds  for  research  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  instruction : 


1966-67 _ 

im-m. 

lm-rv. 

im-7n. 
1670-71 . 
1071-72. 
1972-73. 
I97-V74. 

1974- 75. 

1975- 76. 


Total  i 

Cost  proposed 
Federal  share 
(at  10G  percent) 

$1,876,000 

$1,876,000 

1,976,000 

1,076,000 

2,016,000 

2,016,000 

2, 042, 000 

2,042,000 

2,009,000 

2*099,000 

2,102,000 

2,102,000 

2,150,090 

2,159,000 

2, 204, 090 

2,204.000 

2, 175,  000 

2, 175,000 

2,196,000 

2,196,000 

1 10  percent  of  the  estimated  total  for  driver  education,  teacher  preparation,  and  supervision. 
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3.  Funds  to  help  assure  improved  preparation  of  teachers  of  driver  and  traffic 
safety  education : 


Year 

Total 

Cost  proposed 
Federal  share 
(at  50  percent) 

1966-67, ,  _ _ _ 

i  $5, 000.000 
5,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
M,  000,000 
4t  000,000  | 
4,000.000 
4, 000,  000 
4,000,000  | 

$2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
%  500,  000 
2, 500, 000 
2,000,000 
2,000,  ooo 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 

1967-68 . . . 

1  lk'ES-69 . . . , _ _ _ _ 

1969-70..... . . 

1970-71 . . . . . .  .  " 

1971-72 . . . . 

1972-73. _ _ _ _ _ 

1973-74 . . . . . . 

1074-76 _ _ _ _ _ 

1975-76 _ _ _ _ _ 

1  Bused  on  the  assumption  that  5  years  would  be  needed  1966-67  to  1970-71  to  prepare  36,000  addiitonaJ 
teachers  at  $5,000  j*ir  year.  A verage  cost  of  $1 ,000  per  teacher, 

2  Based  on  the  estimated  needs  of  student  increase  and  teacher  replacement  of  4,000  teachers  per  year 
at  $1  t00G  per  teacher. 


4,  Funds  for  State-level  supervision  of  driver  education. 


Year 

Total 

Cost  proposed 
Federal  share 
(at  50  percent) 

1966-67 _ _ _ . 

$1,000,000 
1,000, 000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

1  000  000 

$500,000 

500,000 

1907-68 . . . 

lftftHtt..  . . 

50o[o00 
500,000 
500,000 
600.  000 
500.  000 
500,  000 

1969- 70... .  .  ..  _ 

1970- 71 _ ....  .  . . . *™“" 

1971- 72,..*.... 

1972-73 . 

1973-74 _ .... 

1974-75 . . 

1,000*000 

1,000,000 

50o!  000 
500,  000 

1075-76 . . . .  . .  . 

Based  on  an  allocation  of  $30,000  per  year  per  State, 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Springer.  How  many  States  now  have  driver  education  courses 
at  the  high  school  level  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  All  50. 

Mr.  Springer.  Are  those  all  financed  by  the  States? 

Mr.  Marshall,  No,  sir.  Thirty  States,  Vermont  just  this  week 
passed  special  support  for  driver  education.  Thirty  States  now 
provide  funds  to  assist  the  local  school  districts. 

Mr,  Springer,  In  the  other  20  States,  then,  this  is  done  as  a  part 
of  high  school  education  with  no  supplementary  funds;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Marshall,  Yes.  sir.  Basically,  it  comes  out  of  the  State 
foundation  program  in  the  other  20  States  and  from  local  funds,  just 
as  in  other  courses  the  salaries  for  teachers  and  equipment,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Springer.  If  comes  out  of  State  funds  or  local  funds? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Both, 

Mr.  Springer*  That  is  in  the  other  20  States  ? 

Mr*  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr*  Springer.  Thirty  States  provide  supplemental  funds? 

Mr,  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr*  Springer.  But  all  50  of  the  States  have  driver  education  at 
the  local  high  school  level  ? 

Mr*  Marshall*  Yes,  sir* 

Mr.  Springer*  In  all  of  these  States  is  this  required? 

Mr*  Marshall*  No* 

Mr.  Springer.  It  is  voluntary  in  all  50  States? 

Mr.  Marshall*  This  varies.  We  have  a  publication  that  is  going 
to  press  that  reviews  this  very  point  (State  Support  for  Driver  Educa¬ 
tion),  Some  States  give  a  youngster  a  license  5  months  to  2  years 
earlier  if  lie  has  completed  a  course  in  driver  education.  The  State  of 
California  requires  driver  education,  the  classroom  part  but  not  the 
in-car  practice  part*  There  are  various  recommendations  on  this 
point. 

Mr*  Springer.  How  many  of  them  do  not  require  actual  driver 
training  in  the  automobile  ? 

Mr,  Marshall.  I  believe  the  answer  would  be  the  same  for  class¬ 
room  instruction  and  in-car  training  for  the  practice  driving  instruc- 
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tion  except  for  California  where  they  require  the  classroom  part  but 
the  in-car  instruct  ion  is  optional. 

No  State  actually  requires  this  of  all  students,  as  far  as  I  know, 
either  classroom  or  in-car  practice, 

Mr.  Springer*  In  other  words,  this  is  all  voluntary  on  both  class¬ 
room  instruction  and  driver  training? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes  sir;  with  the  exception  I  mentioned,  as  far  as 
I  know, 

Mr,  Springer.  Do  all  of  them  have  class  rating  on  this? 

Mr,  Marshall.  Yes;  the  reports  that  X  am  familiar  with. 

Mr,  Springer.  All  50  of  them  ? 

Mr*  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  This  may  mean  one  or  two  high  schools 
in  a  State  like  Alaska  where  they  do  not  have  many  students.  But 
th  ey  h a  ve  d  r  i  ve  r  e  d uc a  t  ion  in  A 1  a  s  ka. . 

Mr*  Springer.  If  they  take  driver  education  in  the  schoolroom,  they 
are  not  required,  then,  to  take  driver  training  in  the  automobile? 

Mr.  Marshall*  In  most,  of  them  it  is  a  combination.  The  in-car 
practice  is  a  laboratory  phase.  That  may  take  one  of  several  patterns. 
You  may  have  a  restricted  driving  area,  where  one  instructor,  through 
radio  controls  and  other  devices,  has  a  number  of  car's  on  a  range  at 
one  time. 

In  addition,  that  system  may  have  simulators  where  up  to  25  stu¬ 
dents  are  practicing  emergency  situations  and  other  aspects  of  driving. 
Finally,  in  all  cases,  they  end  up  in  the  actual  car  out  on  the  streets, 
highways,  and  freeways. 

Mr.  Springer.  Could  you  give  me  the  variation  in  tile  hours  or  days 
of  training  in  the  various  States?  What  does  it  range  from? 

Mr,  Marshall.  The  program  ranges  from  a  full  semester  in  a 
number  of  cities  now  to  the  minimum  of  30  and  6.  Where  you  would 
take  a  course  in  mathematics  for  a  full  semester,  driver  education  is 
the  same  way.  The  minimum  recommended  by  the  National  Con¬ 
ferences  is  at  least.  30  hours  of  classroom  instruction  and  6  hours  of 
individual  in-ear  practice  or  instruction. 

Mr*  Springer*  Is  30  hours  approximately  one  semester? 

Mr,  Marshall.  No,  sir*  Ninety  hours  would  be  one  semester,  on 
an  average. 

Mr.  Springer.  In  other  words,  they  ought  to  have  one-third  of  a 
semester? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  national  recommendation  now  is 
for  a  full  semester, 

Mr.  Springer.  For  a  full  semester? 

Mr,  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  But  if  the  system  cannot  meet  that  stand¬ 
ard  then  at  least  a  minimum  of  30  and  6  should  be  offered. 

Mr*  Springer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  is  all*  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman*  Mr  Moss. 

Mr*  Moss*  Do  you  envision  driver  training  as  an  elective  in  high 
school  or  as  a  required  subject  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  recommendation  from  the  National  Confer¬ 
ences,  which  is  our  policy  statement,  is  if  a  young  person  is  going  to 
have  a  drivers  license  before  age  18,  we  believe  he  should  complete 
driver  education  and  then  we  think  he  could  obtain  the  license  at  age  16* 
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Mr.  Moss.  In  other  words,  you  envision  it  as  a  required  subject? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not.  required,  sir,  but.  if  he  wants  a  license  lie  may 
°  lfc  2  years  eariier  by  completing  driver  education. 

Air.  AIoss.  Do  you  think  if  there  is  to  be  a  Federal  program  it  should 
be  directed  only  at  the  students  in  the  high  schools  or  should  there  be 
a  program  broadly  enough  conceived  to  provide  driver  trainin"  for 
every  person  as  a  precondition  to  applying  for  a  driver’s  license  ? 

Air.  Marshall.  In  my  opinion,  I  think  this  would  lie  a  good  recom- 
men(lati°n.  Every  new  driver  should  have  this  experience. 

Mr.  Moss.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  much  broader  than  iust 
training  m  the  high  school  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  statement  we  are  talking  about 
Jngh  school  driver  education,  but  I  personally  believe  every  new 
driver  should  complete  a  course  in  driver  education. 

Mr.  Moss.  You  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  driver.  Would  you  have  periodic  refresher  courses? 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  would  certainly  be  fine,  as  we  do  in  many 
other  areas  of  engineering,  education,  and  so  forth,  if  it  were  possible. 

Mr.  Moss.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman'.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

If  not,  Mr.  Marshall,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  and  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  your  views.  I  think  this  has  been  very  helpful  and 
enlightening  in  our  consideration  on  this  very  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  he  (  iiATRMAx.  TV  e  have  with  us  this  morning  one  of  our  colleagues 
who  we  will  hear  from  at  this  time.  Mr.  McCarthy  of  New  York. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  D.  MCCARTHY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  of  all,  I  want  to  compliment  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  your  committee,  for  taking  up  this  very  important  subject.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  want  to  mention  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Mackay,  who  has  stimulated  my  interest  in  this  matter. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us,  particularly  since  we  fly  so  much,  are  most 
interested  when  we  mid  of  an  air  crash.  I  knowl  am.  having  made 
6i  trips  home  since  I  came  down  here.  We  are  appalled  at  this  carn¬ 
age,  thus  far  this  year,  740  people  have  been  killed  in  air  crashes 
here  m  the  United  States. 

i  -t?  Period  an  estimated  2,500  people,  Americans,  have 

heon  killed  m  highway  crashes.  Yet  we  don’t  seem  to  evince  the  same 
amount  of  distress  over  these  figures. 

I  was  also  impressed  with  another  figure:  that  we  are  also  most  sad¬ 
dened  and  anguished  over  the  fatalities  in  Vietnam.  Thus  far,  2.400 
Amer  lean  boys  have  been  killed  in  V  ietnam.  During  the  same  period, 
however,  right  here  m  the  United  States,  more  than  triple  that  num- 
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ber  of  American  servicemen,  or  7,500,  have  been  killed  right  here  in 
the  United  States  in  traffic  accidents. 

The  statistics  of  human  carnage  are  staggering.  More  than  one 
and  a  half  million  Americans  have  been  killed  on  our  highways. 
This  is  incredible  particularly  when  we  realize  that  this  figure  is  more 
than  double  the  number  of  battlefield  deaths  in  all  wars  m  which  the 
U.S.  was  involved  from  the  revolution  to  Vietnam.  Highway  fatal* 
ities  have  climbed  to  the  l,Q0O-a*week  level  and  last  year  alone  totaled 
49,000. 

This  tragic  human  loss  is  compound  by  three  million  injuries  a  year 
by  the $8  billion  annual  loss  caused  by  traffic  accidents. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  allow  these  losses  both  in  human  lives 
and  in  financial  set-backs  to  continue.  What  will  keep  these  figures 
from  skyrocketing  in  the  years  ahead  ? 

I  think  these  figures,  among  others,  serve  to  point  up  the  urgency 
of  this  matter.  The  President  has  stated  that  if  we  don’t  do  some¬ 
thing,  one  out  of  every  two  Americans  can  expect  some  time  in  his 
lifet ime  to  be  involved  in  a  serious  traffic  accident. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should,  in  my  opinion,  enact 
meaningful  legislation  to  establish  Federal  standards  with  which  all 
drivers  and  automobile  manufacturers  must  comply.  This  is  one  of 
the  chief  means  by  which  we  can  halt  continued  mass  slaughter. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  legislation  you  are  writing  con¬ 
tain  four  major  areas : 

1*  Grants  to  the  States  to  establish  stiffer  uniform  driver  training 
and  licensing,  advance  traffic  control,  stricter  policing. 

2.  That,  safety  criteria  be  required  in  all  automobiles  manufactured 
in  this  country  or  imported  into  this  country, 

3.  The  construction  of  safer  highways,  I  know  that  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  direct  concern  to  your  committee,  but  I  would  envision  this 
comingout  of  the  fourth  recommendation,  which  would  be  for  a  Na¬ 
tional  Traffic  Safety  Agency  to,  in  turn,  establish  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Center  where  research  would  be  conducted  into  accidents  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  them,  and  information  compiled  and 
published  by  one  single  national  agency. 

4.  Creation  of  a  new  Federal  safety  agency  and  establishment  of  a 
national  safety  center  to  conduct  highway  safety  research  and  devel¬ 
opment,  A  Federal  safety  agency  would  conduct  research  and  engi¬ 
neering  studies  as  well  as  studies  of  pertinent  laws  and  regulations  in 
order  to  coordinate  a  concentrated  effort  to  establish  national  traffic 
safety  standards  and  improve  traffic  safety, 

A  national  safety  center  would  conduct  research  and  tests,  and  thus 
examine  every  facet  of  the  traffic  accident  phenomena  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  principal  causes  of  traffic  accidents  and  injury  and  to 
identify  the  most  effective  and  practical  means  for  their  prevention. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  single  out  two  major  areas  that  I  think 
are  deserving  of  consideration.  One  is  an  all-out  effort  to  ban  irre- 
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sponsible  and  incompetent  drivers  from  the  highway.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  there  is  a  dearth  of  solid,  factual  information.  However,  as 
an  ex-newspaper  reporter.  I  will  never  forget,  and  I  am  sure  that  any 
newspaper  reporter  who  has  ever  covered  police  would  verify  this, 
that  you  could  count  on  it  that  every  Monday  morning  you*  could 
just  plan  that  there  would  be  a  roundup  story  of  traffic  accidents  over 
the  weekend. 

In  my  case,  it  was  in  the  Buffalo  area.  It  never  failed  that  almost 
all  of  them,  while  we  couldn't  write  this  into  our  stories,  involved 
alcohol.  The  traffic  officers  who  were  there  would  tell  us  “Well,  the 
driver  was  drunk.” 

“Well,  lie  is  dead.  IIow  did  you  know  that?” 

“Well,  you  just  knew  it  from  the  smell.” 

Obviously,  you  couldn’t  print  that  because  even  with  a  deceased 
person  this  coukl  cause  the  possibility  of  libel. 

But  it  is  clear  on  weekends  the  time  of  the  usual  accident  is  around 
3  a.m.,  or  shortly  thereafter,  after  the  restaurants  that  serve  alcoholic 
beverages  in  New  York  State  close,  and  usually  they  were  young 
people  on  their  way  home. 

So  you  would  have  a  roundup  story  every  Monday  morning  of  all 
the  accidents  that  had  occurred,  usually  in  the  early  hours  of  Satur¬ 
day  and  in  the  early  hours  of  Sunday  morning.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  all-out  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  banish  competent  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble  drivers  from  the  highway. 

I  also  in  t-liis  case  remember  my  grandmother  at  the  age  of  87  whose 
vision  was  failing,  and  who  really  was  a  hazard  to  anybody,  who  was 
still  driving  an  automobile.  As* far  as  I  know,  in  New  York  State 
to  this  day  If  a  person  has  maintained  his  license  over  the  years  there 
is  no  stipulation  that  you  couldn’t  drive  until  you  were  103. 

Finally,  I  would  say  more  frequent  testing  of  vehicles.  While  I 
would  certainly  urge  that  safety  criteria  be  built  into  the  cars,  I  also 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  national  standards  on  the  testing  of 
vehicles  that  are  presently  on  the  highway,  more  frequent  testing. 

Those  are  the  main  points,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Congressman  McCarthy.  I  believe 
you  have  made  a  very  fine  presentation. 

How  do  you  rate  the  motor  vehicle  as  contrasted  with  the  driver? 
Would  you  rate  them  about  equal  in  the  safety  problem,  or  one  higher 
than  the  other? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Again,  T  think  that  the  lack  of  verifiable  data  on 
this  is  one  of  the  alarming  things  about  this.  The  information  that 
is  collected  frequently  isn’t  available  to  the  public. 

My  own  experience,  firsthand,  would  be  as  a  newspaperman,  and 
this  is  rather  cursory,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  was  the  driver,  mainly, 
at  fault  in  the  accidents  where  I  had  personal  knowledge  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  then,  this  legislation  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  factfinding  group  that  could  correlate  all  of  the  statistics 
and  facts  in  relation  to  accidents? 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Very  definite.  That  would  be  in  the  National 
Safety  Center. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  No  questions.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  fine  statement* 

The  Chairman*  Mr.  Springer  ? 

Mr*  Springer.  I  have  no  questions.  I  think  it  is  a  very  excellent 
statement  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  presented. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moss? 

Mr.  Moss.  Air.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  commend  our  colleague 
for  his  statement.  1  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  however. 

You  mentioned  your  experience  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  from 
that  experience  you  were  led  to  regard  the  driver  as  the  major  prob¬ 
lem.  X  would  not  want  to  minimize  the  significance  of  driver  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  accidents,  but  is  it  possible  that  you  were  dealing  with 
drivers  who  were  cited  for  some  violation  of  law  having  been  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  in  most  instances,  or  were  you  covering  gener¬ 
ally  accidents  where  there  were  not  citations  for  violations  of  law? 

Mr,  McCarthy*  Both.  Sometimes  the  fatality  wouldn't  involve 
a  citation  for  an  infringement  of  the  law,  but  my  experience  was  that 
the  officer  who  wras  on  the  scene  would  invariably  tell  us  that  “Well, 
they  were  drinking,”  We  just  couldn’t  print  that  in  our  stories. 

Air,  AIoss.  How  many  times  did  the  officer  or  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  cause  the  vehicle  to  be  examined  by  an  expert  to  determine  its 
condition,  and  to  try  to  establish  a  possible  cause  for  the  accident? 

Air.  McCarthy*  Almost  never*  I  can’t  recall  one  case, 

I  think  you  make  an  excellent  point,  Mr*  AIoss.  We  send  out  these 
teams  of  Federal  investigators  on  airplane  crashes,  and  in  many  cases 
they  will  laboriously  and  assiduously  reconstruct  the  aircraft  in  order 
to  find  the  flaws,  the  suspected  flaws,  in  the  aircraft  which  contributed 
to  the  crash.  In  traffic  accidents  we  rarely  do  this. 

Air,  AIoss.  I  have  noted  in  recent  years  in  my  State,  where  we  have 
had  occasion  to  open  many  miles  of  freeways  and  highways  con¬ 
structed  with  every  conceivable  safety  feature,  and  yet  in  a  number 
of  fatal  accidents  occurring  on  those  beautifully  engineered  high¬ 
ways,  persons  traveling  by  themselves,  not  hitting  anything  coming 
in  their  lane,  the  car  just  seems  to  go  suddenly  out  of  control  and 
there  is  a  very  serious  accident. 

The  investigation,  the  physical  examination  of  the  vehicle,  is  totally 
inadequate.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  something  that  requires  the  utmost 
attention  ? 

Air.  AIcCarthy.  X  do,  definitely*  There  is  a  group  at  the  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory  in  my  district  where  they  have  done  exactly 
what  you  have  said,  to  reconstruct  the  whole  environment  of  a  high¬ 
way  accident,  a  diagnosis  of  the  vehicle  and  all  the  circumstances 
involved* 
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This  is  being  done  under  grants  from  the  automobile  manufacturers 
association  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
They  are  doing  just  what  you  are  suggesting.  I  think  this  is  definitely 
needed,  a  diagnosis  of  accidents  involving  the  drivers,  the  external 
circumstances,  the  time  of  the  day  and  so  forth,  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  accident*  and  the  vehicle  itself. 

Mr.  Moss.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cunningham? 

Mr,  Cunningham.  I  am  sorry  I  was  called  out  of  the  room  when 
our  distinguished  colleague  testified.  I  have  read  his  statement. 
There  is  much  of  it  that  I  am  interested  in.  I  appreciate  his  interest 
in  this  subject. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Thank  you, 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ivornegay  ? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  commend  our  colleague  for  making  a  very  excellent  state- 
ment  here  covering  the  areas  that  I  believe  to  be  important,  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  newspapers  and  law  enforcement  officials,  those  who 
have  a  direct  responsibility  in  these  areas,  to  impress  upon  the  public 
what  happened  m  the  automobile  accidents.  So  often  these  things 
are  not  presented. 

They  are  distasteful,  of  course,  but  for  those  people  like  you  and 
me  who  have  seen  and  who  know  firsthand  the  great  damage  that  is 
done  is  an  element  to  wfhich  we  should  give  consideration.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Carter? 

Mr.  Carter.  No  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin? 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  I  wish  to  commend  our  colleague,  as  others 
have  done.  He  emphasizes  something  I  have  always  felt ;  that  there 
should  be  more  newsmen  sent  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mackay. 

^r*  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman-  I  want  to  commend 
Congressman  McCarthy  for  a  very  fine  statement  and  bringing  sup¬ 
port.  to  our  efforts  on  this  committee. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Mr.  Gilligan? 

Mr.  Gilligan.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  an  additional  com¬ 
mendation  to  our  distinguished  colleague  from  New  York  for  his 
testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Farnsley  ? 

Mr,  Far  ns  ley.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pickle? 

Mr.  Pickle,  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
our  colleague  with  us  this  morning. 

Mr,  McCarthy.  Thank  you. 

CiT.he  Chairman,  Mr.  McCarthy,  as  one  of  the  Members  who  has 
hied  a  bill  on  highway  safety,  I  want  to  commend  you  and  thank  you 
for  coming  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  views.  This  is  one 
approach  we  hadn’t  heard  before.  It  all  goes  to  make  the  record. 
In  certainly  want  to  hear  all  that  we  can  in  studying  this  legislation 
Thank  you  again. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  hear  next  from  our  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Richard  Fulton.  You  may  proceed  Mr. 
Fulton. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  FULTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 


Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Chairman.  One  of  tlie  first  questions  asked  by 
this  committee  was,  “What  percentage  of  accidents  in  this  Nation  are 
attributable  to  the  human  factor?” 

The  reply,  as  it  was  reported  to  me,  was  “I  don’t  know.” 

Gentleman,  I  propose  that  we  find  out. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  use  the  valuable  opportunities  provided  by 
this  hearing  to  determine  the  most  effective  plan  of  attack  against 
death  on  our  highways  and  that  we  apply  all  of  this  information, 
fully  and  forcefully. 

While  this  committee  disects  all  known  aspects  of  the  factors  of 
highways,  automobiles,  enforcement,  safety  in  general,  my  proposal 
is  to  recommend  a  Presidential  Study  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  all  authentic  data  related  to  causation  of  accidents,  including 
the  driver;  to  seek  information  currently  available  from  private  and 
Government  sources,  and  to  correlate  this  data,  applying  its  full  con¬ 
clusions  to  the  entire  program. 

I  submit  that  a  complete  research  analysis,  including  the  relation- 
s  up  between  the  driver,  the  car,  and  the  accident,  be  tlie  function  of 
the  Presidential  Study  Commission* 

I  would  implore  this  investigative  body  utilize  all  possible  facts 
to  giia  ran  tee  the  best  solution,  that  we  do  the  whole  job  and  set  all 
the  facts* 


W  e  now  know  that  road  conditions  add  to  causation  of  accidents 
\\e  need  more  data  on  this,  and  to  know  if  there  is  any  driver  us¬ 
ability  or  other  factors  which  may  be  significant. 

We  now  know  that  there  are  accidents  related  to  mechanical  failure. 
Vve  need  more  data  on  this,  and  to  know  if  driver  inability  or  other 
factors  may  be  significant. 

We  now  know  that  a  lack  of  safety  features  has  contributed  to  this 
carnage.  We  need  more  data  on  this,  and  to  know  if  there  is  any 
driver  inability  or  other  factors  which  may  be  significant. 

We  now  know  that  protruding  fixtures,  tires,  car  design,  and  many 
other  elements  contribute  to  a  growing  death  toll.  We  need  more 
data  on  this,  and  to  know  if  driver  inability  or  other  factors  may  be 
significant.  J 

I  go  on  record  to  state  that  we  need  answers  to  the  question :  Do 
we  know  enough  about  the  man  who  will  be  using  or  guiding  ail  of 
tlie  improvements  so  far  discussed  in  these  and  other  hearings  and 
investigations,  and  if  this  factor  needs  diagnosis  similar  to  the 
myriad  other  categories. 

There  are  endless  statistics  concerning  the  murder  by  motor  in 
America.  .One  of  the  most  shocking  and  least  publicized  came  from 
Memphis  m  1959.  In  examining  16,903  accidents,  Dr.  W.  David 
Dunavent,  then  chairman  of  tlie  traffic  safety  committee  of  the  Shelby 
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County  Medical  Association*  and  in  full  cooperation  with  public  au¬ 
thorities*  established  documented  evidence  that  So  to  90  percent  of 
these  accidents  were  identified  as  having  been  caused  by  “driver 
failure” 

Gentlemen*  this  is  a  fact  that  must  not  be  ignored.  It  should  moti¬ 
vate  the  assignment  of  the  Presidential  Study  Commission  to  insure 
a  complete  investigation  of  causation  before  a  remedy  is  recommended- 

Howard  Pyle,  president  of  the  National  Safety  Council*  has  chal¬ 
lenged  our  determination,  also.  He  has  stated  “that  vehicle  failure 
and  mechanical  faults  and  design  imperfections  account  for  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  the  Nation’s  accidents.55 

Tins  claim  conforms  in  shocking  accuracy  with  that  of  Dr.  Duna- 
venfc. 

Pyle  concludes,  “However*  accident  reports  and  statistics  are  so 
primitive  that  no  reliable  estimate  to  support  my  statement  seems 
feasible.” 

^  This  is  the  point  of  my  concern*  This  is  the  subject  of  my  proposal. 
This  is  where  renewed  and  thorough  research  should  now  be  con¬ 
centrated. 

Gentlemen,  these  facts  must  not  be  ignored.  It  should  motivate 
this  committee  to  a  complete  investigation  of  causation  before  a 
remedy  is  recommended. 

Regardless  of  manufacturing  or  engineering  feats,  the  statement  of 
General  Motors  chairman  Frederick  Conner  is  significant.  He  agrees 
with  Chrysler’s  H,  E.  Cheestbrough  who  claims  there  will  never  be  a 
completely  safe  car. 

And  there  are  two  additional  points  of  importance:  enforcement 
and  licensing. 

A  New  Englander  underlined  a  problem,  pointing  to  imbalance  in 
enforcement  and  licensing,  when  he  said,  “If  he  had  chased  me  down 
with  a  butcher  knife  or  a  shotgun,  they’d  have  called  it  manslaughter 
and  had  him  up  before  a  jury.  But  he  just  chased  me  down  with  a 
2-ton  car,  killed  my  wife  and  my  son,  and  they  let  him  go.55 

Driver  qualifications  and  licensing  come  under  close  scrutiny  when 
we  admit  that  among  the  drivers  guiding  some  90  million  combustion 
machines  around  t  his  Nation  today*  too  many  were  licensed  at  age  16 
and  years  later  continue  to  drive  automobiles,  unchecked  over  this 
period  for  physical  or  mental  defects  which  may  have  developed, 
affecting,  in  terms  of  life  or  death,  your  child  or  mine,  your  life  or 
mine. 

There  is  merit  to  the  idea  of  reexamination  of  drivers. 

The  unbelievable  price  of  1.5  million  lives  has  been  invested  in  this 
love  aiTair  between  Americans  and  their  cars.  This  dramatic  result 
demands  the  fullest,  complete,  immediate  fight  against  this  series  of 
tragedies  which  are  condoned  only  because  they  happen  little  by  little, 
life  by  life. 

And  yet,  our  major  concern  is  war.  And  thus  the  question  T  submit 
is  held  in  greater  significance,  because  since  the  beginning  of  IPS. 
participation  in  military  combat,  our  total  loss  in  lives  has  accounted 
for  nowhere  near  the  highway  fatality  total.  But  it  is  all  of  650,000 
souls. 
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I  he  question  is,  do  we  know  enough  about  the  relationship  between 
the  driver,  his  car,  and  the  accident. 

If  we  do  not  know  all  the  facts  contributing  to  causation  of  acci¬ 
dents,  I  propose  we  find  out  immediately.  And  act  accordingly. 

I  concede  such  a  study  will  be  costly.  And  will  consume  time. 
But  I  am  convinced  the  price  will  not  be  equal  to  50,000  American 
lives. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fulton. 

Is  Mr.  Hansen  present? 

If  not,  this  will  conclude  our  hearings  for  this  morning.  We  will 
stand  recessed  until  tomorrow  morning,  when  Secretary  Connor  and 
his  group  will  appear  before  the  committee  at  10  o’clock. 

{TV  hereupon,  at  11:40  nun.  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.in.,  Thursday,  March  17, 1066.) 
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THURSDAY,  MARCH  IT,  1966 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington,  D*C* 

The  committee  met  at  10  a  jtu  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2123,  Ray* 
burn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harley  Q.  Staggers  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Yesterday  and  the  day  before  we  held  hearings  on  the  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  1900,  H.R,  13228,  and  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have  with  us 
this  morning  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Connor,  and  his  assist¬ 
ant,  Mr.  Alan  Boyd,  Under  Secretary  for  Transportation, 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us  on  this  very  important 
subject,  and  to  have  your  views,  Mr,  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  JOHN  T,  CONNOR,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE: 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  ALAN  S.  BOYD,  UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION;  HERBERT  HOLLOMON,  ASSISTANT  SECRE* 
TARY  FOR  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY;  AND  ROBERT  E.  GILES, 
GENERAL  COUNSEL 


Secretary  Connor.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Boyd,  I  have  with  me  Dr. 
Herbert  Hollomon,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and  Technology, 
and  Mr,  Robert  E.  Giles,  our  general  counsel. 

The  Chairman,  We  are  glad  to  have  them  with  us. 

Secretary  Connor.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee  in  sup¬ 
port  of  H.R.  13228,  entitled  the  “Traffic  Safety  Act  of  lOdO.”  This 
bill  embodies  major  elements  of  the.  traffic  safety  program  recently 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his  special  message  on  transportation. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  the  President  said : 

Last  year  the  highway  death  toll  set  a  new  record.  The  prediction  for  this 
year  is  that  more  than  50,000  persons  will  die  on  our  streets  and  highways — more 
than  50.000  useful  and  promising  lives  win  be  lost,  and  as  many  families  stung 
by  grief. 

The  toll  of  Americans  killed  in  this  way  since  the  introduction  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  is  truly  unbelievable.  It  is  1.5  million— more  than  all  the  combat  deaths 
suffered  in  all  onr  wars. 

No  other  necessity  of  modern  life  has  brought  more  convenience  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people — or  more  tragedy — than  the  automobile. 

TheP resident  also  said : 

The  carnage  on  the  highways  must  be  arrested  *  *  *  we  must  replace  suicide 
with  sanity  and  anarchy  with  safety. 
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To  meet  this  national  crisis,  the  President  proposed  in  this  message 
a  broad  range  of  action  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  reverse  the  need¬ 
less  and  wasteful  tragedy  which  daily  occurs  on  the  highways  across 
oar  Nation. 

The  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966,  which  is  now  before  this  committee, 
is  the  keystone  of  the  President  's  proposals.  This  proposed  legislation 
is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  traffic  accident  problem,  a  survey  of  exist¬ 
ing  traffic  safety  knowledge,  an  assessment  of  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  resources  available  to  meet  safety  needs,  and  a 
determination  of  the  appropriate  Federal  role  in  providing  leadership 
for  a  traffic  safety  program  and  in  supporting  State  safety  efforts. 

The  three  major  elements  of  the  6-year,  $700-million  program  pro¬ 
posed  under  H.K.  13228  are : 

1.  Authorization  for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
research  and  testing  in  the  relationship  of  vehicle  performance  to 
accidents  in  order  to  improve  nationwide  safety  performance  stand¬ 
ards  for  all  vehicles  and  their  components  and  to  provide  mandatory 
safety  performance  standards  if  he  finds  that  voluntary  standards  are 
not  satisfactory. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  national  highway  safety  research  and  test 
center,  and  research  in  all  aspects  of  highway  safety  at  the  Federal 
level,  including  support  for  training  grants  and  scholarships  to  in¬ 
stitutions  throughout  the  country, 

3.  Federal  grants  to  assist  the  States  in  developing  their  own  com¬ 
prehensive  highway  safety  programs  under  standards  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  President  also  outlined  in  his  message  what  can  be  done  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  proposals  in  the  legislation  now  before  this  committee,  including 
the  following  steps  he  is  taking  under  existing  law : 

He  is  assigning  responsibility  for  coordinating  Federal  highway 
safety  programs  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  is  to  establish  a 
major  highway  safety  unit  within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
These  responsibilities  ultimately  would  be  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation. 

He  is  requesting  increased  funds  for  research,  accident  data  collec¬ 
tion,  improved  medical  service,  driver  education  and  testing,  and 
traffic  control  technology. 

He  is  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  initiate  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  for  more  effective  emergency  care  and  transportation 
of  the  injured  to  be  carried  out  in  full  cooperation  with  State,  local, 
and  private  officials. 

He  is  directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  additional 
accident  investigation  teams  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  highway  accidents. 

He  is  asking  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Sendees  Administra¬ 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  liegin  a 
detailed  study  of  the  additional  vehicle  safety  features  that  should  be 
added  to  the  Federal  Government’s  vehicles. 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  individual  aspects  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  emphasizing,  however,  that  each  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  coherent,  balanced  total  program. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Title  I  of  H.R.  13228  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
authority  to  invest  igate  and  to  develop  safety  performance  criteria  for 
motor  vehicles  and  their  components. 

With  approximately  75  million  passenger  cars  in  use  today,  auto¬ 
motive  transportation  accounts  for  an  estimated  85  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  personal  transportation  activity.  By  most  measurements  it 
also  is  the  most  hazardous  form  of  transportation. 

Automotive  transportation  remains  the  only  mode  of  transportation 
which  in  the  main  is  not  subject  to  Federal  safety  standards.  The 
Intei-state  Commerce  Commission  regulates  common  carriers,  includ¬ 
ing  automotive  vehicles  used  to  transport  passengers.  The  General 
Services  Administration  sets  safety  standards  for  vehicles  it  pur¬ 
chases.  The  Department  of  Defense  does  the  same  for  military 
vehicles. 

But  automobiles  sold  to  the  general  public  are  subject  to  Federal 
standards  only  in  an  incidental  way.  Brake  fluid  and  seat  belts  must 
meet  Federal  safety  standards  under  Public  Laws  87-637  and  88-201. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  Federal  specifications  which  may  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  automotive  spare  and  replacement  parts  and 
materials. 

Several  States  have  imposed  safety  regulations  on  automobiles  from 
time  to  time  requiring  the  inclusion  of  certain  safety  devices  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  sold  in  the  State.  In  addition,  local  traffic  regulations,  such 
as  those  having  to  do  with  the  use  of  chains,  snow  tires,  and  ice  lugs, 
have  the  effect  of  controlling  vehicular  equipment  and  affecting  safety. 
With  few  exceptions,  existing  automotive  safety  standards  have 
limited  scope  and  limited  mandatory  application  or  are  advisory  and 
voluntary  in  nature. 

Most  of  the  standards  of  the  voluntary  use  category  are  those  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  committees  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 
They  are  arrived  at  by  consensus  and  are  minimal  in  nature.  There 
are  no  apparent  procedures  to  compel  their  adoption,  monitor  their 
use  or  evaluate  their  effectiveness  except  through  the  initiative  of 
individual  committee  members. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  any  other  technical  source,  States,  interstate 
compacts,  and  GSA  have  tended  to  adopt  SAE  standards  or  modify 
them.  In  some  cases,  Government  bodies  have  desired  stronger 
requirements  than  have  been  provided  by  these  standards  and  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  toward  diverging  requirements  among  those 
States  adopting  mandatory  requirements  for  automotive  safety 
equipment. 

In  this  voluntary  method  of  standards  writing,  there  is  no  system¬ 
atic  means  for  determining  which  safety  standards  it  is  important 
to  develop.  The  technical  basis  for  performance  requirements  are 
based  upon  existing  practices  in  which  there  is  no  apparent  correla¬ 
tion  with  a  methodical  and  priority  approach  to  the  safety  problem. 

The  automobile  industry  has,  from  time  to  time,  introduced  safety 
and  protective  devices,  and  has  improved  the  safety  performance  char¬ 
acteristics  of  its  vehicles.  However,  the  modern  vehicle  is  a  highly 
complex  piece  of  equipment,  so  much  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  compare  the  inherent  safety  of  one  make  and  model  with  that  of 
another. 
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Such  comparisons  are  virtually  out  of  the  question  for  the  average 
individual  purchaser,  thereby  eliminating  the  inherent  safety  of  a 
vehicle  as  a  decisive  factor  in  his  mind  when  he  chooses  the  model  he 
wants  to  buy.  Industry  achievements  in  the  safety  field  could  be 
encouraged  if  safety  features  are  given  more  emphasis  as  competi¬ 
tive  elements  reflecting  the  broad  public  interest. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  expect  their  Government  to 
help  assure  public  health  and  safety.  Private  citizens  as  well  as 
private  business  seem  to  be  willing  to  accept  reasonable  laws  to  that 
end  in  many  diversified  fields  of  human  activity.  For  example,  the 
purity  of  food  and  the  safety  of  drugs  are  protected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  I  am  well  aware.  Contagious  diseases,  particularly  those 
coming  from  abroad,  are  reduced  by  compulsory  vaccination  and 
mnoculadom 

The  manufacturer  of  automobiles  is  already  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  recent  amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  purposes  of  reduc¬ 
ing  air  pollution.  Under  Federal  leadership,  minimum  safety  and 
hfe  preserving  equipment  are  required  in  even  small  motorboats. 
Private  aircraft  are  subject  to  minimum  equipment  requirements  and 
to  periodic  inspection  and  preventive  maintenance. 

Further,  all  levels  of  government  have  accepted  responsibility 
for  insuring,  to  some  degree  at  least,  safe  performance  of  the  other 
basic  elements  of  the  highway  transportation  system,  that  is,  the 
drivers  and  the  highways.  Drivers  are  licensed  and  subject  to  nu¬ 
merous  State  and  local  laws  and  regulations  intended  to  promote 
safety.  And  through  Federal  and  State  cooperation,  safety  design 
standards  have  been  developed  for  highways,  signs,  signals,  and  other 
traffic  control  devices. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  safety  of  the  vehicular  element,  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  system  also  is  a  mat  ter  of  legitimate  concern  of  government  at 
some  level.  We  think  the  Federal  Government  should  assume  a 
leadership  role  for  at  least  two  basic  reasons:  first,  because  a  single, 
nationwide  set  of  safety  performance  standards  is  most  practical  and 
desirable  for  the  buying  public  and  the  manufacturers ;  and  second, 
because,  the.  Federal  Government  is  the  only  effective  instrument  for 
the  development  of  national  standards.  Leadership  requires  com¬ 
prehensive  research  and  testing  to  acquire  knowledge  about  how 
vehicle  performance  relates  to  accidents  and  to  deaths  and  injuries 
resulting  from  accidents. 

Accordingly,  title  I  of  H.R,  13228  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  authority  to  investigate  and  test  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  vehicle  performance  and  accidents,  and  to  develop  safety  per¬ 
formance  criteria  for  motor  vehicles  and  their  components.  It  would 
give  him  discretionary  authority  to  establish  mandatory  Federal  safe¬ 
ty  performance  standards,  but  not  until  2  years  after  enactment  of 
the  act. 

The  2-year  provision  would  give  the  industry  an  opportunity  to 
establish  improved  standards  voluntarily,  and  also  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  more  time  to  make  the  necessary  studies  and  conduct  the  needed 
research  to  determine  exactly  what  standards  are  needed  for  pro - 
tectingthe  public. 

After  2  years  and  in  the  light  of  research  and  testing,  the  Secretaiy 
would  issue  standards  if  he  finds:  no  vehicle  safety  standard  exists; 
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existing  performance  standards  provide  inadequate  safety  protec¬ 
tion;  existing  performance  standards  are  not  based  on  all  necessary 
measurements;  or  there  is  insufficient  compliance  with  existing  per¬ 
formance  standards  to  achieve  adequate  safety. 

Any  Federal  performance  standard  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  preempt  the  field  and  bar  a  similar  State 
standard. 

Performance  standards  would  be  mandatory  on  manufacturers, 
with  the  effective  date  set  by  the  Secretary  to  be  not  less  than  ISO 
days  and  not  more  than  2  years  after  issuance;  and  they  could  be 
enforced  by  injunction,  seizure,  and  civil  penalties. 

Standards  would  apply  to  vehicles  imported  into  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  those  manufactured  here. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  standards  contemplated  in  title 
I  are  for  the  safety  performance  of  vehicles,  but  not  the  manner  by 
which  the  manufacturer  achieves  the  specified  performance.  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  enter  into  the  design  of  vehicles,  nor 
has  it  the  desire  or  the  competence  to  do  so. 

Any  standards  advanced  by  the  Government  will  specify  the  re¬ 
quired  safety  performance,  but  not  detailed  design  specifications  for 
meeting  the  need.  Undoubtedly  safety  performance  requirements 
will  influence  design  or  engineering  decisions  in  some  instances,  as, 
for  example,  in  acceleration  characteristics,  but  design  and  engineer¬ 
ing  standards,  as  such,  would  not  be  in  Federal  standards. 

The  Secretaiy  would  be  concerned  with  the  measurable  performance 
of  a  braking  system,  but  not  any  of  its  design  details.  The  situat  ion 
is  analogous  to  a  building  code  that  specifias  the  minimum  load-carry¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  structural  members  of  a  building  wall,  but  leaves 
the  architect  free  to  choose  his  own  materials  and  design. 

Tlie  adoption  of  mandatory  standards  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  stifle  innovation  in  product  design.  Thus,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  will  not  be  hampered  in  his  vehicle  styling,  provided  only  that 
the  product  he  ultimately  offers  the  consumer  meets  or  exceeds  the 
established  safety  performance  standards. 

Thus,  performance  standards  put  into  effect  become  public  inter¬ 
est  goals  for  individual  designers  and  manufacturers  to  meet.  They 
encourage  innovation  and  improved  designs,  as  well  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  safety  requirements,  but  always  in  the  public  interest. 

The  authority  to  set  preemptive  national  standards,  as  noted  earlier, 
would  be  a  standby  authority  to  be  exercised  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretaiy  under  statutory  criteria.  Such  actions  should  be  subject 
to  judicial  review,  and  a  straightforward  method  of  review  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  title  I,  section  103, 

Title  I  further  recognizes  that  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  that  is,  to  reduce  the  incidence  and  severity  of  accidents,  Federal 
standards  must  be  based  on  objective  research.  Therefore,  section 
101  authorizes  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  other  departments 
and  agencies,  to  undertake  appropriate  research  related  to  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  safety  and  motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point  f 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  Mr,  Chairman, 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  and  another  member  of 
the  committee  will  have  to  go  before  the  Rules  Committee  at  this 
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point,  I  don't  want  you  and  your  associates  to  think  we  are  running 
off,  because  I  know  of  no  piece  of  legislation  more  important  to 
America  than  what  we  are  considering  here  today. 

We  will  be  back  just  as  soon  as  we  can.  But  that  is  the  procedure-- 
that  we  have  to  appear  over  there  on  another  bill  in  behalf  of  inter¬ 
national  health.  As  soon  as  we  have  finished  with  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  wo  will  proceed,  I  do  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  before  this  Congress. 

Secretary  Connor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  major  research  effort  will  be  required  so  that 
the  Government  position  on  any  performance  standard  is  based  on 
sound  research  findings,  its  own  as  well  as  the  work  of  others.  This 
means  that  scientists  and  engineers,  both  in  and  out  of  Government, 
should  identify  and  analyze  motor  vehicle  failures  and  malfunctions 
that  lead  to  accidents,  and  that,  in  the  accident,  contribute  to  killing 
or  maiming  the  occupants. 

All  available  information  derived  from  accident  investigation,  con¬ 
trolled  research,  and  vehicle  testing  must  be  analyzed  to  isolate, 
identify,  and  understand  the  accident  and  injury  causing  elements. 
Even  reconstruction  or  simulation  of  the  dynamics  of  the  accident 
may  be  necessary  and  desirable,  as  well  as  other  supplemental  tests 
and  investigations.  Much  of  this  work,  particularly  verification  and 
elaboration  of  results  produced  elsewhere,  would  best  be  performed  by 
laboratories  independent  of  the  manufacturer;  for  example,  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

At  the  present  time,  aside  from  the  efforts  of  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try  and  a  few  competent  but  inadequately  supported  university  re¬ 
search  groups,  very  little  research  is  being  done  on  vehicle  safety. 
Ihe  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  performed  tests  on  tires,  and 
is  performing  tests  on  brake  fluids  and  seat  belts  to  lead  to  improve¬ 
ment  of  Federal  standards  which  have  been  issued,  and  limited  re¬ 
search  programs  involving  the  vehicle  to  some  extent  are  being  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 
But  an  adequate  Federal  role  in  vehicle  safety  research  in  yet  to  be 
realized. 

In  pursuing  this  objective,  section  105  of  title  I  authorizes  coopera¬ 
tion  among  Federal  agencies,  State  or  other  public  agencies,  busi¬ 
nesses,  universities,  or  other  institutions.  Section  10C  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  set  up  training  programs  to  establish  necessary  expertise 
to  support  programs  under  title  I,  and  section  113  requires  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  utilize  existing  facilities  wherever  practicable  to  avoid 
duplication. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I :  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand¬ 
ards,  section  115  authorizes  appropriations  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  of  $3  million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  an  additional  $42  million 
for  the  fiscal  years  1968  through  1972. 

traffic  accident  and  injury  research  and  test  facility 

As  indicated  previously,  the  Federal  Government  does  not  presently 
have  an  adequate  research  capability  to  meet  the  responsibilities  which 
it  would  assume  under  this  act.  Its  capability  is  inadequate  both 
with  respect  to  research  facilities  and  technical  manpower. 
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Although  there  are  some  Federal  facilities  capable  of  single  types  of 
tests  or  tests  on  single  components,  as  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  or  Department  of  Defense  test  tracks  for  military  purposes, 
there  is  no  test  track  where  Federal  scientists  and  engineers  can  make 
even  the  most  elementary  operational  tests  on  vehicles,  let  alone  con¬ 
duct  full-scale  research  on  motor  vehicles  and  the  highway  from  a 
safety  point  of  view. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  been  forced  to  resort  to  testing 
on  sections  of  highways  and  airport  landing  strips  before  these  were 
open  for  public  use.  In  testing  automobile  odometers  recently.,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  had  to  use  the  public  highways.  There 
is  no  Federal  facility  or  laboratory  equipped  and  capable  of  testing 
the  interaction  of  the  vehicle  interior  and  interior  equipment  with 
the  occupants  of  a  vehicle  in  the  investigation  of  the  “second  col¬ 
lision^  the  impact  of  the  occupant  with  the  vehicle. 

Test  facilities  in  industry  are  considerable,  but  are  used  primarily 
in  connection  with  product  development  in  which  vehicle  and  pas¬ 
senger  safety  is  only  one  of  the  elements  considered.  Results  are 
proprietry  and,  for  competitive  reasons,  are  not  generally  available. 
Furthermore,  manufacturers’  facilities  hardly  seem  the  appropriate 
place  for  the  Government  to  conduct  its  research  and  testing  on  ve¬ 
hicle  safety  performance  standards  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  high¬ 
way  safety. 

Laboratory  facilities  are  needed  where  the  Government  itself  can 
conduct  systematic  scientific  research  and  evaluation  of  all  safety  per¬ 
formance  characteristics  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  com¬ 
ponents,  The  facilities  must  be  suitably  equipped  and  staffed  to 
evaluate  standards  already  in  effect,  as  well  as  proposed  deletions, 
changes,  or  additions  of  wholly  new  standards.  Facilities  are  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  research,  development,  and  testing  related  to  motor 
vehicle  performance  standards,  these  laboratory  facilities  are  needed 
for  studying  improved  geometric  design  of  highways  for  increased 
safety,  improved  paving  materials  that  reduce  dangerous  skidding 
especially  in  winter  driving,  better  traffic  control  devices  that  reduce 
the  chance  of  accident -producing  driver  error's,  improved  highway 
lighting  for  increasing  night  visibility,  and  finally  the  wide  range  of 
problems  associated  with  driver  performance  and  skills.  Clearly, 
proper  performance  standards  for  vehicles  and  design  criteria  for 
the  highway  network  can  only  be  realized  bv  taking  into  account  the 
physical  and  psychological  capabilities  of  drivers. 

In  short,  some  type  of  Federal  facility  is  needed  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  conduct  systematic,  controlled  research,  development,  and 
test,  activities  related  to  all  aspects  of  traffic  safety.  Title  II  would 
authorize  a  study  of  the  needed  facility  or  facilities  and  the  planning, 
designing,  and  construction  of  such  facilities.  It  would  authorize 
appropriations  of  $3  million  from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  feasibility  studies,  and  so  much  as  is  needed  for  construc¬ 
tion  subject  to  later  congressional  approval  of  appropriations  re¬ 
quested. 
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HIGHWAY  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

The  provisions  of  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  discussed  previ¬ 
ously  are  only  concerned  with  two  aspects  of  the  traffic  safety  prob- 
lem— vehicle  performance  and  needed  research  facilities.  The  re¬ 
maining  provisions  of  H.R.  13228  under  title  III  cover  other  sub¬ 
stantial  parts  of  the  highway  and  traffic  safety  problem.  To  provide 
comprehensive  coverage,  a  Federal  program  must  deal  with  (1)  all 
factors  leading  up  to  highway  accidents;  (2)  those  relating  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  personal  injuries  and  property  damage  produced 
in  accidents;  and  (3)  the  emergency  care  and  other  postaccident 
measures  that  can  reduce  the  continuing  effects  of  accidents. 

Hie  program  covered  in  title  III  fulfills  this  need  and  provides 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  support  highway  safety  programs,  and 
undertake  related  research  and  development  activities. 

Our  survey  of  present  highway  safety  efforts  throughout  the  Nation 
dearly  shows  that  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  have  proceeded 
separately  with  little  or  no  coordination  and  that  major  gaps  and 
weaknesses  exist  in  the  programs  that  are  underway.  To  correct  these 
deficiencies  will  require  substantially  higher  investment  inputs  by  all 
levels  of  government  working  cooperatively  under  a  coordinated, 
national  program. 

One  of  the  first  objectives  of  any  Federal  program  must  lie  to  iden- 
outstanding  denciences,  upgrade  the  quality  of  existing  programs, 
and  formulate  new  programs  in  needed  areas.  There  is  no  clearly 
assigned  responsibility  for  collecting  and  compiling  accident  data 
information  needed  to  provide  a  basis  for  sound  planning  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  program  needs. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  major  deficiency  in  our  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edge  of  highway  accidents  for  we  have  no  clear  understanding  of 
accident  and  injury  causation  as  a  basis  for  establishing  effective  coun¬ 
termeasures.  Increased  attention  must  be  devoted  to,  among  other 
subjects,  driver  behavior  and  driver  control,  vehicle  operating  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  medical  factors  which  have  a  definite  impact  upon 
highway  safety. 

A  notable  shortage  of  personnel  adequately  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  for  professional  work  in  highway  safety  has  been  a 
major  constraint  on  expanded  investigation  of  these  fields  of  knowl- 
edge.  Therefore,  substantial  investment  in  scholarship  and  training 
programs  must  be  initiated  immediately  to  increase  the  supply  of 
technically  competent  personnel. 

We  know  today  that  only  20  States  have  legislation  requiring  peri¬ 
odic  inspection  of  vehicles.  General  experience  indicates  that  vehicles 
inspected  are  more  often  than  not  deficient  in  components  that  are 
important  to  safety. 

Our  information  on  reliable  driver  testing  procedures  is  inadequate 
for  measuring  the  capability  and  quality  of  the  driver;  and  additional 
work  is  needed  to  assure  that  sound,  objective,  criteria  are  developed  to 
cover  medical  aspects  of  driver  licensure.  Police  training  programs, 
including  specialized  studies  in  accident  investigation,  are  established 
in  27  States.  Similar  training  is  needed  in  all  States  and  Federal 
grants  would  lie  made  available  to  support  these  programs. 

The  highway  traffic  accident  is  the  top  killer  among  the  youth  of 
our  Nation.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  increases  in  automobile  accident 
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deat  hs  in  1965  involved  persons  under  24  years  of  age.  Only  45  percent 
of  eligible  students  were  enrolled  in  driver  education  courses  in  the 
Ration's  secondary  schools.  Available  evidence  also  shows  that  the 
beginning  driver  is  likely  to  have  more  accidents  than  the  experienced 
driver. 

#  We  need  to  assess  driver  education  in  our  schools  to  evaluate  cur¬ 
riculum  content  and  assure  that  validated  teaching  techniques  are  ein- 
ployed.  The  above  examples  are  indicative  of  some  of  the  gaps  and 
inadequacies  tliatexist  in  our  national  safety  effort. 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  say  that  nothing  is  being  done  at  the 
Federal  level  to  improve  traffic  safety.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  have  done  valuable  work  in  the  major 
areas  of  traflic  safety,  but  with  only  limited  resources.  We  should  also 
point  to  the  contribution  now  being  made  to  highway  safety  under  the 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  program.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  issued  directives  that  all  highway  accident  locations  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system  are  to  be  identified  and  these  direc¬ 
tives  call  for  the  State  to  formulate  a  safety  program  to  correct  these 
locations  over  a  4-year  period  ending  in  1969. 

Title  III  of  If. It.  13228  has  been  proposed  to  provide  necessary 
financial  support  for  new  corrective  actions  and  to  strengthen  the 
1  iin  i  ted  programs  now  underway. 

It  would  provide  a  6-year  program  including  (1)  $420  million  in 
grants  to  assist  the  States  in  developing  their  own  comprehensive 
highway  safety  programs  under  standards  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  transportation;  (2)  an  additional  $160  million  for  research  and 
development  in  all  aspects  of  highway  safety  at  the  Federal  level, 
including  support  for  training  grants  and  scholarships  to  institutions 
throughout  the  country;  (3)  expansion  in  the  scope  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Driver  Register  Service  now  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads;  and  (4)  assignment  of  high  priority  to  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  improved  standards  and  features  with  safety  benefits  in  high¬ 
way  construction  projects  under  the  Federal-aid  Highway  program. 

For  many  years  Congress  has  demonstrated  its  serious  and  con¬ 
tinuing  concern  over  traffic  safety.  Possibly  the  most  significant 
of  these  actions  was  the  enactment  last  year  of  section  135  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code — the  Baldwin  Amendment. 

By  this  measure  Congress  established  and  defined  the  Federal  role 
of  leadership  for  cooperating  with  the  various  State  in  development 
of  their  individual  safety  programs. 

Under  its  provision,  the  States  were  urged  to  establish  comprehen¬ 
sive  highway  safety  programs  in  accordance  with  national  standards 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  This  measure,  however, 
established  no  financial  basis  for  implementing  safety  programs. 

Title  III  of  the  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  would  establish 
the  means  for  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress  l>y  authorizing 
assistance  grants  to  the  States. 

The  major  elements  of  section  135,  which  provide  that  State  high¬ 
way  safety  programs : 

*  *  *  should  be  In  accordance  with  uniform  standards  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  which  standards  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  provisions  for  an 
efHfective  accident  record  system,  measures  calculated  to  improve  driver  per¬ 
formance,  vehicle  safety,  highway  design  and  maintenance,  traffic  control,  and 
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surveillance  of  traffic  for  detection  and  correction  of  high  or  potentially  high 
accident  locations — 

would  be  retained* 

However,  the  December  SI,  1967,  effective  date  for  State  safety 
programs  as  specified  in  existing  section  135  would  be  deleted*  This 
would  recognize  the  dynamic  and  evolutionary  nature  of  standards 
development,  and  would  allow  adoption  and  implementation  of  a 
particular  standard  whenever  the  efficacy  of  the  standard  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  established* 

It  should  be  reported,  in  this  regard,  that  the  development  of 
standards  as  required  by  existing  provisions  of  law  is  underway,  and 
the  target  date  for  the  initial  issuance  of  standards  is  early  autumn 
of  1966. 

Section  303  of  title  III  provides  Federal  assistance  to  the  States 
by  authorizing  grants  of  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  $380  million  for  fiscal  years  1968  through  1972* 

The  method  for  allocating  these  funds  is  spelled  out  in  the  newly 
proposed  section  402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code*  After  deducting 
the  necessary  costs  of  administration,  75  percent  of  annual  amounts 
would  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population  and  25 
percent  at  the  administrative  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  This  dis¬ 
cretion  would  give  the  Secretary  flexibility  to  provide  additional 
moneys  to  States  which  have  particularly  promising  innovative  proj¬ 
ects  or  to  any  State  with  a  pressing  need  to  improve  one  or  another 
aspect  of  its  total  program. 

Except  for  the  apportionment  formula.  Federal  funds  under  this 
section  would  he  administered  generally  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
the  Federal-aid  primary  highway  funds*  That  is,  the  50-60  matching 
ratio  would  be  applied  except  for  the  higher  Federal-aid  percentage 
in  the  States  with  a  high  proportion  of  Federal  lands* 

The  Federal  assistance  provided  in  this  section  is  not  intended  to 
match  all  funds  spent  by  the  States*  It  would  serve,  rather,  more  in 
the  nature  of  “seed”  money,  or  startup  money. 

In  addition  to  Federal  grant  support  to  tlie  States,  title  III  also 
provides  the  means  for  the  Federal  Government  actively  to  assist  in 
the  overall  improvement  of  traffic  safety  through  research  and 
development. 

The  program,  which  the  administration  proposes  in  the  new  sec¬ 
tion  403  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  comprised  of  three  main 
components — research,  development,  and  test  and  evaluation — and 
two  other  components  that  are  dependent  upon  them — standards 
development  and  data  collection.  To  support  a  greatly  enlarged 
Federal  research  and  development  effort  in  all  aspects  of  traffic  safety, 
section  304  of  title  III  authorizes  appropriations  of  $10  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  an  additional  $150  million  for  fiscal  veal's  1968 
through  1972. 

By  comparison,  the  current  fiscal  year  Government  expenditures 
for  traffic  safety  research  and  development  total  about  $5  million. 

Research  alone  does  not  provide  new  safety  devices  or  methods; 
rather,  it  provides  the  basis  for  their  development,  which  is  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  knowledge  into  real,  operating  systems  and  procedures. 

This  is  the  function  of  the  development  effort — to  design  new 
methods  for  crash  protection;  practical  educational  and  training 
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devices;  more  efficient  methods  of  treating  the  injured;  new  measures 
of  safety  performance;  and  new  devices  for  making  the  vehicle  safer 
to  control,  and  for  controlling  traffic. 

These  include  devices  that  can  be  manufactured  by  private  indus¬ 
try,  or  administrative  procedures  that  can  be  employed  by  local 
authorities. 

A  complete  test  and  evaluation  program  must  precede  implementa¬ 
tion  of  new  safety  procedures.  Thorough  and  systematic  evaluation, 
including  cost-benefit  analysis,  reliability  studies,  and  evaluation  of 
user  acceptability,  is  required  to  validate  research  results  before  they 
can  be  made  operational. 

To  carry  out  this  comprehensive  program,  complete  research  facili¬ 
ties  authorized  under  title  II  of  H.R.  13228  will  support  the  broad 
research  programs  discussed  above. 

This,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  research  and  development  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  propose.  The  goal  is  to  produce  significant  safety  im¬ 
provements  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Today,  no  such  program  exists,  either  in  Government,  or  industry, 
or  institutions.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  Federal  Government  to  act 
now  to  correct  this  deficiency  and  to  produce  the  program  needed  to 
meet  the  Nation’s  traffic  safety  objectives. 

In  reviewing  the  financial  aspects  of  the  entire  highway  safety 
program,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  nearly  $700  million  in  expendi¬ 
tures  contemplated  by  II.R.  13228  would  be  financed  through  the  high¬ 
way  trust  fund. 

It  is  the  administration’s  position,  however,  that  this  expenditure 
should  in  no  way  encroach  on  the  currently  dedicated  highway  user 
revenues  devoted  to  the  Federal-aid  highway  program.  Financing 
safety  as  well  as  financing  expenditures  entailed  by  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965,  would  be  provided  for  by  application  of  1 
percentage  point  of  the  present  automotive  excise  tax  to  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

As  required,  additional  funds  would  be  transferred  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  highway  trust  fund  to  meet  expenditure 
requirements  not  met  through  dedication  of  the  1  percentage  auto  ex¬ 
cise.  The  enabling  revenue  provisions  are  contained  in  two  separate 
proposed  bills,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  and  the  High¬ 
way,  Airway,  and  Waterway  User  Act  of  1966. 

The  proposed  section  404  of  title  23  United  States  Code,  would  codify 
and  amend  the  National  Driver  Register  legislation.  The  National 
Driver  Register  Service  is  now  maintained  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  a  voluntary  driver  records  exchange  program  participated  in 
by  all  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  four  territories. 

The  Service  permits  the  States  to  report  to  the  Secretary  on  drivers 
who  have  had  their  driving  privileges  suspended  or  revoked  because 
of  a  conviction  involving  a  fatal  accident  or  drunken  driving,  and 
to  have  access  to  such  information  centrally  filed  by  all  of  the  States. 

This  Service  permits  the  States  to  prevent  drivers  who  have  lost 
their  licenses  in  one  State  from  nullifying  the  effectiveness  of  a  State’s 
laws  by  securing  a  license  in  another  State  without  revealing  their 
driving  records. 
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Since  1961,  this  State-Federal  voluntary  driver  records  exchange 
program  has  developed  to  the  point  where  today,  on  the  average,  over 
44,000  inquiries  are  sent  to  the  Register  by  the  States  each  day.  The 
Register  mails  positive  replies  to  these  inquiries  within  24  hours  of 
receipt  of  the  inquiries. 

Oyer  10  million  searches  have  been  made  of  the  Register’s  computer 
file  since  1961.  This  has  resulted  in  over  111,000  reports  of  potential 
problem  drivers  being  sent  back  to  the  States. 

hi le  the  Driver  Register  Service  is  now  a  valuable  aid  to  the  States 
in  their  efforts  to  supervise  effectively  the  licensing  of  drivers,  its  effec- 
tiveness  is  limited  since  it  covers  only  summary  reports  of  license 
suspensions  or  revocations  where  there  is  drunken  driving  or  fatal 
accident  involvement. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  remove  this  limitation  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  or  the  Driver  Register  Service  by  authorizing  the  filing  of 
reports  on  license  denials  as  well  as  withdrawals  of  licenses,  for  what¬ 
ever  cause,  except  for  withdrawals  of  less  than  6  months  based  on 
accumulation  of  minor  violations. 

Section  404  also  would  make  it  clear  that  Federal  agencies  can 
participate  in  the  Driver  Register  Service  as  part  of  their  employee 
driver  safety  programs* 

The  amendment  of  the  existing  Driver  Register  Service  legislation 
as  proposed  in  section  404  should  double  the  productivity  of  the  Driver 
Register  program  within  a  short  period  with  negligible,  if  any, 
increased  costs. 

Numerous  bills  on  highway  and  traffic  safety  have  been  introduced 
during  the  89th  Congress.  This  demonstrates  a  keen  awareness  by 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  urgent  need  for  an  increased  Federal 
role  in  traffic  safety.  Although  these  bills  vary  in  scope  and  in  detail, 
their  cumulative  coverage  embraces  such  subjects  as  tire  safety ;  devel 
opment  and  testing  of  prototype  passenger  vehicles;  publication  of 
vehicle  safety  standards;  federally  aided  highway  safety  programs 
administered  within  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  a*  statutorily 
created  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency;  statutory  creation  of  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Research  Center;  and  related  features. 

All  of  these  bills  support  traffic  safety  objectives  similar  to  those 
endorsed  by  the  administration  under  the  provisions  of  II.R.  13228. 

The  administration’s  program,  as  contained  in  H.R.  13228,  in  our 
view  adopts  the  best  features  of  these  measures  and  provides  a  greater 
degree  of  program,  organizational,  and  administrative  flexibility  for 
carrying  out  the  Federal  role. 

For  example,  the  President  has  already  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  establish  a  major  highway  sa'fety  unit  under  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  which  ultimately  would  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation. 

The  language  of  the  administration  bill  broadly  covers  all  aspects 

of  vehicular  safety  specifically  mentioned  individually  in  other  bills _ 

for  example,  seat  belts,  steering  wheels,  brakes,  'doors,  bumpers 
fenders,  and  numerous  other  motor  vehicle  components. 

Me  should  not  attack  this  problem  on  a  piecemeal  basis  nor  pre¬ 
tend  that  we  have  all  the  answers  by  precise  earmarking  of  funding 
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resources  to  specific  program  areas.  ILK.  13228  has  been  formulated 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  total  traffic  safety  needs  of  the  Nation, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  derive  immeasurable  benefits 
from  our  vast  highway  transportation  system.  Surely  American  in¬ 
dustry,  private  enterprise,  and  initiative  have  brought  to  our  land  an 
affluence  and  convenience  in  highway  transportation  which  is  un- 
equaled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  spend  nearly  $100  billion  a  year  for  automotive  transportation. 

But  there  are  some  costs  involved,  some  costs  which  we  believe  are 
entirely  too  high  and  which  we  believe  should  be  and  can  be  reduced 
substantially, 

I  am  referring  to  the  costs  resulting  from  highway  accidents. 
Each  year  there  are  over  a  3  million  personal  injuries  on  our  high¬ 
ways  and  about  50,000  people  die  eacli  year  from  auto  accidents.  We 
cannot  regard  this  as  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  cost  of  having  the 
best  and  most  affluent  transportation  system  in  the  world.  Rather, 
this  is  not  a  necessary  cost— it  is  a  waste  and  a  tragedy  which  can  be 
reduced  by  a  concerted  commonsense  effort  on  the  part  of  government, 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  private  industry,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  motorist  himself. 

The  program  that  would  be  provided  by  this  legislation  would 
devote  the  needed  emphasis  and  resources  to  all  aspects  of  the  high¬ 
way  safety  program.  It  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  accidents 
often  are  caused  by  multiple  factors.  Rather,  they  are  frequently 
the  result  of  some  failure  of  the  system  which  includes  (lie  driver, 
ms  vehicle,  and  his  environment  (including  the  highway),  or  the 
interaction  of  all  three. 

It  does  not  assume  that  any  one  of  these  elements  is  more  important 
than  the  others,  and  it  is  not  directed  toward  a  panacea-type  solution 
to  the  highway  safety  problem. 

The  approach  of  this  legislation,  besides  being  directed  toward  all 
elements  of  the  traffic  safety  problem,  would  include  the  participation 
of  all  levels  of  the  government— Federal,  State  and  local— as  well  as 
industry  and  private  organizations. 

A\  e  believe  that  this  approach  is  essential  to  an  effective  attack 
upon  this  major  national  problem.  We  have  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  highway  transportation  system  in  the  world.  It  quite 
probably  is  the  world’s  safest,  H 

It  is  not,  however,  as  safe  as  our  resources  and  technology  could 
make  it,  and  it  as  not  as  safe  as  our  concern  for  the  suffering  and 
tragedy  of  so  many  thousands  of  Americans  requires. 

Thank  you. 

Mr  Friedkl  (presiding).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  That  is  a 
very  tine  statement, 

I  have  also  sponsored  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  13228.  I  am  verv 
much  concerned  about  traffic  safety.  There  is  one  thing  in  the  bill 
that  I  would  like  to  have  cleared  up.  Why  does  this  bill  call  for  re¬ 
pealing  the  laws  on  safety  belts  and  brake  fluid  ? 

af^Kta,rl  C°*N0B*  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  in 
So  wrfh®  preS??V statutory  requirements  for  safety  belts  and 

bi  ake  fluid.  They  would  be  wrapped  up  in  this  legislation. 
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It  is  only  that  specific  program  authorized  by  those  special  pro¬ 
grams  that  would  be  repealed.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  form  than  of 
substance,  Mr*  Chairman, 

Mr.  Fkifa>el,  I  am  not  clear  why  they  want  to  repeal  these  laws 
and  leave  such  matters  entirely  to  the  "Secretary  who  will  handle 
all  the  standards,  I  think  there  will  come  a  time  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  would  like  to  have  this  spelled  out  in  the  law,  unless  in¬ 
formation  is  given  to  the  committee  as  to  why  this  should  not  be  done. 

Secretary  Connor.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  drafting  problem. 
Perhaps  Mr,  Giles  can  explain  it  in  more  detail, 

Mr,  Giles.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Secretary  indicated,  it  was  purely 
what  we  thought  to  be  a  drafting  problem.  Those  of  us  who  worked 
on  the  language  of  the  proposal  were  apprehensive  that  if  we  left 
those  laws  on  the  books  without  integrating  them  into  this  bill,  and 
I  am  referring  to  title  I  particularly,  that  there  could  be  some 
confusion. 

For  example,  in  title  I  deals  with  motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 
The  definition  of  a  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  in  title  I  means  a 
minimum  standard  not  only  for  motor  vehicle  performance,  but  also 
for  motor  vehicle  equipment  performance,  which  would  apply  to  any 
type  of  equipment,  winch  brake  fluid,  seat  belts  or  whatever. 

That  is  our  explanation  or  our  reason,  purely  as  a  drafting  matter. 

Mr,  Friedel.  I  imagine  this  question  will  be  pursued, 

Mr.  Giles.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr,  Moss, 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  no  extensive  questioning  at  this 
moment.  I  do  want  to  compliment  the  Secretary  on  his  excellent 
statement,  the  emphasis  on  the  urgency  of  the  situation  facing  the 
Nation,  I  think  that  is  most  appropriate. 

I  find  I  am  troubled,  however,  by  the  language  on  page  28  of  the 
draft  bill,  section  307,  I  am  inclined  to  envision  a  public  interest 
servant  by  that  highly  restrictive  language,  touching  upon  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  information  developed  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  effort  and  dollars  to  accumulate  information  on  safety  and  on 
the  whole  scope  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Why  is  the  end  product,  the  detailed  knowledge,  so  delicate  that  it 
can't  be  more  freely  available  than  is  envisioned  in  this  language? 
p  Secretary  Connor.  Congressman  Moss,  we  think  that  this  limita¬ 
tion  is  needed  if  we  are  to  get  the  full  and  frank  cooperation  from 
all  participants  in  the  relatively  few  of  the  countless  highway  acci¬ 
dents  that  could  be  investigated  as  a  part  of  our  research  and  study 
program. 

As  you  know,  the  highway  accident  situation  is  one  that  usually 
leads  to  litigation,  and  the  issues  in  a  lawsuit  are  rather  precisely 
framed.  The  lawsuit  proceeds  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  enable  these  investigating  teams 
to  get  on  the  scene  very  quickly  and  to  conduct  interviews  and  analy¬ 
ses.  The  results  may  or  may  not  be  relevant  in  subsequent  litigation. 
We  think  that  in  order  to  get  the  frankest  discussion  of  the  situation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  accident,  rather  than 
any  legal  liability  factor,  that  the  reports  that  are  given  by  people 
should  be  on  a  confidential  basis  so  that  the  participants  would  not 
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be  exposed  by  the  type  of  investigation  conducted  here  in  any  subse¬ 
quent  lawsuit.  (  . 

The  experience  in  similar  situations  has  indicated  that  tins  is  the 
most  productive  way  of  getting  the  full  cooperation  of  everybody 
who  might  be  involved  j n  the  situat ion . 

Mr.  Dixgell.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes. 

Mr,  Dixgell.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  aware  of  the  practice  of  most 
police  departments  in  the  country  of  preparing  accident  reports? 

Secretary  Connor,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Dixgell,  You  are  aware  that  these  are  public  information? 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Dixgell.  I  believe  you  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  attitude  of  the  various  police  departments  around  the  coun¬ 
try  that  the  fact  that  these  happen  to  be  public  information  does  not 
particularly  hamper  the  police  department  from  getting  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  facts  and  the  fairest  amount  of  cooperation  possible  from  the 
persons  concerned.  ^ 

Secretary  Connor,  Yes,  Congressman  Dingell,  this  is  right.  But 
the  type  of  investigation  that  is  proposed  here  would  be  much  broader 
and  much  deeper  than  is  covered  currently  by  these  police  accident 
report  procedures.  Tins  would  get  into  much  deeper  the  question  of 
all  aspects  of  the  particular  accident  and  would  be  on  a  much  more 
comprehensive  scale. 

Some  of  the  issues  involved  might  he  relevant  to  any  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  legal  liability  for  the  accident  and  the  legal  causation, 
but  there  would  be  also  an  investigation  of  other  aspects  that  would 
not  be  so  relevant. 

We  do  believe  that  the  cooperation  of  people  would  be  much  less  if 
they  were  not  assured  that  the  reports  they  give  were  on  a  confidential 
basis. 

You  must  realize  what  I  have  said  before,  that  the  intent  here  is 
not  to  investigate  each  and  every  accident  throughout  (lie  country, 
since  manpower  and  other  resources  would  be  a  limiting  factor. 

So  it  would  be  a  relatively  small  proportion  that  would  be  in¬ 
vestigated. 

This  is  analogous  to  the  type  of  information  that  our  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  collects  from  people  on  the  same  basis  of  confidentiality.  Our 
experience  there  has  indicated  that  you  can  get  this  full  cooperation 
only  if  tlie  people  are  assured  that  they  are  not  going  to  get  involved 
in  situations  when  they  give  the  full  reports. 

Mr,  Moss,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  might  add  I  am  not  overly  persuaded 
about  the  argument  that  you  get  more  facts  in  dealing  with  people 
because  you  assure  them  of  an  anonymity,  X  think,  sometimes  you 
might  get  less  candid  comment  under  those  conditions. 

I  might  add  that  in  11  years  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  con¬ 
cerned  with  information  and  the  availability  of  that  information  X 
have  heard  many  arguments.  I  will  have  ray  subcommittee  staff 
take  a  close  look  at  this  because  it  is  my  position  at  this  time  to  greatly 
broaden  the  availability  of  the  information  developed  in  these  pro¬ 
grams. 

I  want  you  to  I>e  alerted  to  the  fact  that.  X  have  strong  convictions 
it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  limit  them  us  drastically  as  is  envi- 
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sioned  hero.  As  I  read  the  proposed  language,  the  points  raised  by 
you  and  stressed  by  you  as  justification  would  be  adequately  dealt  with 
if  the  language  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  period  on  line  8. 

But  the  additional  language,  I  sense,  is  intended  to  even  deny  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  the  availability  of  these 
reports.  I  think  here  we  have  a  concurrent  responsibility,  that  of 
the  Congress,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  of  the*  executive 
department  of  the  Government  that,  is  given  a  specified  responsibility 
in  a  new  field  of  governmental  activity. 

I  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  we  adopted  this  language  and 
a  committee  sought  the  information  that  they  would  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  it.  Is  that  intended  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  who  give  the  information. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  am  more  concerned,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  the  protection 
of  the  public  and  I  think  that  is  achieved  far  more  by  this  being 
public  information. 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman  Moss,  we  certainly  welcome  that 
kind  of  a  consideration  not  only  of  this  provision  but  of  all  other  pro¬ 
visions.  This  is,  as  you  know,  not  only  important  but  complicated. 
We  know  that  this  committee  will  go'into  it  in  considerable  detail 
because  of  its  far-reaching  effects. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  with  respect  to  this  particular  issue 
the  compilations  that  are  made  from  these  research  findings  in  the 
individual  cases  would  be  made  available  not  only  to  congressional 
committees  but  to  the  public  generally  and  that 'these  would  sum¬ 
marize  the  findings  from  all  the  cases  that,  are  looked  at  individually. 

Mr.  Mass.  I  recognize  that  the  summary  of  findings  would  be  avail¬ 
able,  but  this  is  sort  of  an  impersonal,  not  overly  valuable  bit  of 
information  under  certain  conditions. 

I  might  be  interested,  and  it  might  be  appropriate  that  I  be  inter¬ 
ested  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  in  whether  manufacturer  A  has 
a  high  disregard  for  safety  and  manufacturer  B  is  more  more  con¬ 
servative.  The  type  of  report  or  summary  you  would  make  available 
to  me  and  this  committee  would  not  be  helpful. 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman  Moss,  there  would  be  no  intent 
in  this  to  suppress  information  of  that  kind.  This  is  more  for  the 
protection  of  the  individual  participants  in  the  accident  and  those 
who  may  have  been  witnesses  to  some  aspect  of  it  who  perhaps  weren’t 
right,  on  the  scene,  but  whose  knowledge,  at  least,  would  have  some 
relevance  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  broad  research  study  to  deter¬ 
mine  all  elements  that  may  have  been  involved  in  it. 

I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  trying  to  work  out  language  that  will 
take  care  of  your  point  as  well  as  what  was  in  mind  here. 

Mr.  Dinoeij,.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Moss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dinoeix.  The  following  language  follows  that:  “Provided, 
however ,  That  compilations  and  such  reports  may  be  made  available 

identifiable”  inflividuals  and  “dividual  accidents  are  not 

That  very  truly  indicates  that,  first  of  all,  yon  can  make  compila¬ 
tions  if  you  so  choose.  There  is  no  imposition  of  a  requirement  that 
you  do  so. 
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Second,  it  very  strictly  limits  the  information  which  reaches  the 
public  because  it  says  “when  individuals  and  individual  accidents  are 
not  identifiable.”  Tliis  would  mean,  for  example,  that  no  clear  judg¬ 
ments  could  be  reached  by  persons  concerned  regarding  causative 
factors  in  particular  accidents ;  it  would  mean  that  no  particular  in¬ 
formation  would  reach  individuals  regarding  safety  of  the  vehicle  or 
safety  of  types  of  vehicles  under  particular  sets  of  circumstances,  or 
safety  of  particular  parts  of  vehicles  under  particular  sets  of 
circumstances* 

It  would  also  mean  that  particular  road  conditions  might  well  be 
withheld  from  the  public  winch  might  have  been  a  causative  factor 
in  an  accident* 

So  the  amount  of  information  which  could,  on  a  discretionary  basis, 
be  released  to  the  public  would  be  of  most  limited  nature. 

Am  I  not  correct,  Mr*  Secretary7  ? 

Secretary  Connor*  Certainly,  Congressman  Dingell,  that  is  not  the 
intent.  The  intent  is  to  make  available  in  summary  form  all  the 
relevant  information  that  is  of  concern  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
The  intent  is  just  to  make  unavailable  the  individual  reports  of  indi¬ 
vidual  accidents  that  could  then  be  used  in  the  purposes  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  lawsuit. 

We  think  that  those  should  be  governed  by  the  State  laws  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  taking  of  evidence,  the  furnishing  of  witnesses,  and  so 
forth.  Of  course,  in  the  State  action,  the  report  of  the  local  police 
officer  who  investigated  it  is  relevant.  But  we  think  this  broader  na¬ 
tional  purpose  can  be  better  achieved  if  this  type  of  provision  is 
included. 

Mr.  Dingell,  You  conceive,  however,  that  the  limitation  on  the 
amounts  of  information  which  you  may  release  is  much  broader  than 
that*  It  actually  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  with  regard  to 
releasing  it.  The  limitation  is  very  broad  and  the  limitation  imposed 
can  narrow  the  information  released  to  the  public. 

Secretary  Connor.  I  think  a  further  drafting  activity  is  indicated. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Thank  you. 

(The  following  additional  information  was  subsequently  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce:) 

General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Com  merge, 
Washington,  IKC\,  May  II,  IMG. 

I  Ion.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S,  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Washington,  DXJ. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  During  the  course  of  testimony  on  the  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  1966  before  your  Committee*  questions  were  raised  concerning  section 
307  of  H.H*  13228,  which  is  the  provision  in  the  bill  restricting  the  use  of  reports 
hy  Federal  personnel  on  Individual  traffic  accidents*  Perhaps  these  further  com¬ 
ments  will  be  helpful  to  the  Committee* 

The  provision  now  container!  in  section  307  is  designed  to  encourage  the  free 
flow  of  information  from  witnesses  to  investigators*  A  primary  purpose  of  the 
proposed  traffic  safety  program  is  to  prevent  future  accidents  and  to  reduce 
personal  injury  and  property  damage  when  future  accidents  occur.  It  is  not 
an  objective  of  the  proposed  program  to  investigate  individual  accidents  for  the 
purposes  of  litigation  of  private  rights*  The  accident  Investigators,  in  carrying 
out  their  assigned  scientific  purposes,  need  full  information  on  actual  accidents. 
Persons  involved  in  accidents — often  the  most  knowledgeable  ns  to  what  actually 
occurred — will  naturally  i*e  reluctant  to  discuss  the  accident  freely,  because  of 
the  possibility  of  litigation*  Insurance  companies  often  caution  policy  holders 
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involved  in  accidents  not  to  discuss  them.  Many  Insurance  policies  provide  in 
effect  that  the  company  will  not  he  liable  in  the  event  the  policy  holder  discusses 
the  accident  without  the  knowledge  of  the  company. 

Section  30?  is  designed  to  make  it  clear  that  witnesses  and  others  involved 
in  accidents,  by  virtue  of  freely  discussing  the  accident  with  official  accident 
investigators  in  the  safety  program,  will  not  be  either  prejudical  or  benefited  in 
private  litigation.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  gain  the 
needed  information  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

Federal  personnel  cannot  possibly  investigate  every  traffic  accident  which 
occurs.  It  will  be  possible  to  investigate  only  a  small  sampling  of  the  number 
of  accidents  now  occurring  annually  in  our  nation.  Those  which  are  Investigated 
will  probably  be  chosen  at  random  for  their  potential  for  yielding  needed  over-all 
Information.  To  have  this  expensive  investigation  available  to  the  parties  in  a 
relatively  few  accidents  for  private  litigation  use  and  not  for  automobile 
accidents  generally  ist  in  a  sense,  discriminatory. 

Another  reason  for  the  provision  in  section  307  is  to  permit  accident  investiga¬ 
tors  to  conduct  their  work  without  being  tied  up  in  litigation.  To  the  extent 
accident  investigators  are  required  to  spend  their  time  in  court  and  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  court  appearances,  valuable  time  would  be  lost  and  they  would  not  be 
available  to  conduct  and  analyze  accident  investigations  in  furtherance  of  the 
scientific  purposes  of  the  program.  Court  appearances,  particularly  to  support 
detailed  statements  of  fact  or  opinion,  could  use  up  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of 
the  doctors,  engineers  and  other  accident  specialists  who  would  comprise  the 
accident  investigation  teams,  if  exclusion  of  their  testimony  is  not  provided  by 
statute.  These  accident  investigators  should  spend  their  time  for  the  end 
purpose  of  improving  safety  for  all  Americans, 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  as  to  whether  individual  accident  reports 
should  be  available  for  public  inspection  even  though  these  reports  would  not 
be  admissible  in  court  proceedings  and  even  though  Federal  investigators  could 
not  be  required  to  testify.  Assuming  that  these  reports  would  not  be  admissible 
in  court  proceedings,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  type  of  report  should  be  open 
for  general  public  inspection.  If  they  were,  it  Is  likely  that  they  would  be  of 
the  most  interest  to  litigants  or  their  representatives  who  would  want  to  pick  up 
any  leads  solely  for  purposes  of  litigating  a  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recognized  that  documents  and  papers  accumulated 
ia  the  course  of  administering  our  Federal  laws  should  generally  be  open  to 
public  inspection.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  here  somewhat  of  a 
conflict  between  various  public  interests.  It  is  certainly  in  the  public  interest 
generally  to  have  government  papers  and  documents  open  to  general  public 
inspection.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  not  to  permit  individual 
traffic  accident  reports  of  the  type  under  consideration  to  be  used,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  assist  in  private  litigation.  Also,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  adopt 
procedures  regarding  these  reports  so  as  to  encourage  those  involved  in  accidents 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  Federal  investigators  in  compiling  informa¬ 
tion  about  that  accident — not  for  the  specialized  purpose  of  resolving  Imitated 
issues  on  that  one  accident  but  to  serve  a  broad  general  purpose  of  finding  out— on 
a  sampling  basis— what  are  the  main  contributing  causes  to  traffic  accidents  in 
this  country,  so  that  on  the  basis  of  that  information  Government,  private  indus¬ 
try  and  citizens  generally  can  more  adequately  meet  the  problem  of  highway 
accidents. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  bill  should  contain  prohibition  against 
admitting  these  individual  traffic  accident,  reports  into  evidence  in  any  private 
litigation,  and  the  bill  should  further  contain  a  provision  that  the  Federal  per¬ 
sonnel  investigating  these  accidents  may  not  be  required  to  gi  ve  personal  testi¬ 
mony  in  private  litigation.  Further,  on  balance,  we  are  inclined  to  the  view 
that  the  bill  should  contain  a  provision  that  these  individual  accident  reports 
should  not  be  available  for  general  public  Inspection,  However,  it  is  recognized 
that  this  latter  point  presents  a  close  question  in  this  instance  and,  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  concludes  that  it  is  preferable  to  provide  that  these  individual  accident 
reports  shall  be  available  for  general  public  inspection,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  would  not  object  to  that  conclusion. 

We  have  l»een  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  program. 

Sincerely, 


Robot  E,  Giles, 


General  CmmeL 
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Mr.  Fiuedec,  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Younger,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  In  all  honesty  anti  candor,  your  state¬ 
ment  leaves  me  with  the  impression  that  nothing  has  ever  been  done 
either  by  the  manufacturer,  Congress,  the  States  or  by  the  local  gov^ 
emments  in  the  past  in  regard  to  safety;  that  you  have  discovered 
something  new  and  are  taking  it  up  and  proceeding  to  drive  in  all 
directions  at  the  same  time. 

That  is  the  impression  that  I  get  completely  from  your  statement. 
I  know  you  doirt  intend  that  because  you  know  as  well  as  we  do  that 
we  are  all  interested  in  safety;  that  the  manufacturers  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  question,  as  have  the  local  governments* 

It  has  been  before  this  committee  for  years.  We  have  legislated  ou 
it  We  have  held  hearings.  In  going  in  all  directions  I  get  the 
impression  that  you  propose  to  even  issue  regulations  this  year  and 
standards,  in  1966,  even  before  you  make  your  investigations  or  con¬ 
duct  your  research.  That  is  covered  here  in  your  statement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  get  at  this  problem,  the  one 
thing  that  is  needed  is  facts  as  to  what  causes  accidents  before  we  can 
prevent  them. 

We  had  hearings,  as  you  know,  and  we  thought  from  the  hearings 
that  a  large  number  of  accidents  were  caused  because  they  did  not 
have  seat  belts.  We  legislated  in  the  field.  We  find  that  90  percent 
of  the  people  will  not  even  use  seat  belts  now  that  they  arc  installed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  the  major  causes 
of  accidents.  Is  it  speeding?  Is  it  too  much  power  in  the  automo- 
mobiles?  Should  we  legislate  and  put  a  governor  on  the  automobile 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  go  over  60  miles  an  hour  or  50  miles 
an  hour  ? 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  research.  We  have  tried  in  the 
hearings  to  date,  to  get  the  facts  as  to  what  is  the  major  cause  and  what 
are  the  other  causes,  whether  it  is  the  highways,  or  other  causes.  I 
think  we  find  in  almost  all  cases  it  is  the  driver.  I  don’t  know  what 
you  can  do  about  that 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  at  these  facts  first,  if  we  possibly  can. 

I  am  all  for  action,  out  I  would  like  to  see  the  research  done  and 
the  facts  obtained  before  we  start  to  legislate  in  the  field  of  standards. 

Secretary  Connor,  Congressman  Younger,  may  I  answer  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  Younger.  Yes, 

Secretary  Connor.  This  bill  does  provide  that  there  will  be  a  period 
of  2  years  of  study  and  research.  During  this  period,  adequately 
trained  people  of  the  Government  agencies  would  focus  on  standards 
before  any  safety  standards  could  be  decided  upon.  I  think  the  bill 
lief  ore  you  does  give  precedence  to  the  point  you  are  making. 

Mr.  Younger.  In  reading  from  your  statement,  it  says : 

It  should  he  reported,  In  this  regard,  that  the  development  of  standards  as 
required  by  existing  provisions  of  law  Is  underway  and  that  the  target  date 
for  the  initial  inssuance  of  standards  is  early  autumn  of  1966. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr,  Secretary,  that  you  just  cannot  get 
research  and  get  the  facts  to  start  issuing  standards  by  the  fall  of 
this  year  and  do  it  intelligently. 
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Secretary  Connor.  Does  that  come  from  my  statement  ? 

Mr.  Younger.  Yes ;  on  page  17. 

Secretary  Connor.  That  is  the  reference  to  the  Baldwin  amendment 
that  was  adopted  by  Congress  last  year  and  we  are  proposing  that  that 
be  amended  by  this  legislation  because  we  recognize  that  we  can’t  do 
this  thing  intelligently  within  that  time  limitation.  But  the  provision 
for  vehicle  standards  m  title  I  specifically  provides,  and  I  hope  to  make 
it  clear,  that  there  wouldn’t  be  anything" for  a  period  of  2  years  except 
the  necessary  study  and  research,  which  we  think  is  essential  before 
any  vehicle  standards  should  be  issued. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Younger.  Would  you  wait  just  a  moment? 

That  may  be  your  purpose,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  I  must  confess  that 
in  following  the  statement  and  listening  to  you  I  get  a  different  im¬ 
pression. 

Secretary  Connor.  Mr.  Boyd  has  a  further  elaboration  if  you  will 
allow  it. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Congressman,  the  standards  to  which  you  are  referring 
that  are  contemplated  being  submitted  in  the  fall  of  1966  are  not 
vehicle  standards.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  vehicle  standards. 
These  are  standards  which  were  required  to  be  developed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  a  result  of  the  Baldwin  admendment  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  which  was  passed  last  year  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  safety  programs  by  the  individual  States  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

These  standards  relate  only  to  the  establishment  of  safety  programs 
among  the  various  States  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  vehicles. 

Mr.  Younger.  Mr.  Boyd,  on  page  8  it  states:  Any  Federal  perform¬ 
ance  standard  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  would  pre¬ 
empt  the  field  and  bar  a  State  standard. 


Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir.  But  this  is  another  title.  This  is 
where  we  are  talking  about  vehicle  standards.  The  purpose  for  this 
is  that  the  automobile  industry  cannot  be  expected  in  the  area  of 
vehicle  performance  standards  to  have  acceptable  automobiles  that 
meet  a  proliferation  of  standards  among  the  different  States. 

We  are  talking  apples  and  oranges  here,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Younger.  Yes,  in  just  a  moment. 

You  say  there  is  no  Federal  facility  or  laboratory  equipped  and 
capable  of  testing  the  interaction  of  the  vehicle,  interior,  and  so  forth. 

Do  you  intend  to  make  some  use  of  the  elaborate  testing  grounds 
that  are  now  provided  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  tests  of  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  without  going  ahead  and  building  another  large  testing 
ground  somewhere? 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman,  we  think  a  Federal  testing  ground 
or  facility  is  needed.  These  automobile  manufacturers  do  have  fine 
facilities  for  their  own  purposes.  But  the  Federal  Government,  it¬ 
self,  will  need  facilities  to  check  on  the  results  that  are  submitted 
by  the  industry. 

Mr.  Younger.  They  don’t  use  their  grounds  and  roads  all  the  time. 
Don’t  you  think  they  would  make  their  testing  grounds  available  to 
you  whenever  you  wanted  them  ? 
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Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  probably,  on  some  mutually  accept¬ 
able  basis.  We  certainly  would  enter  into  cooperative  arrangements 
when  it  is  quite  appropriate.  But  in  addition,  there  will  be  facilities, 
and  they  haven’t  been  precisely  defined,  that  should  be  managed  and 
built  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Government,  itself. 

In  many  industries  that  are  regulated  by  the  Government  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  own  resources  are  extensive.  But  this  doesn’t  preclude  the 
necessity  for  the  Government,  itself,  to  have  some  laboratory  facilities. 
The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  a  good  example  of 
this. 

Mr.  Younger.  That  is  true,  that  we  have  a  laboratory  locally  here 
and  they  do  that.  But  that  is  a  little  different  than  going  to  the  great 
extent  of  building  a  very  expensive  driveway,  taking  hundreds  of 
acres  of  ground  off  the  tax  rolls?  to  duplicate  the  tracks  that  are  al¬ 
ready  available,  and  I  am  sure  which  could  be  used. 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman  Younger,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
we  could,  because  the  kind  of  facility  that  is  contemplated  here  for 
Federal  Government  ownership  and  management  would  be  devoted 
to  these  safety  objectives,  which  are  very  comprehensive  and  which 
would  require  the  extensive  use  of  those  facilities. 

I  happen  to  know  something  about  the  facilities  in  the  automobile 
industry  and  they  are  busy  most  of  the  time  on  their  own  activities, 
some  of  which  have  to  do  with  safety  but  others  of  which  have  to  do 
with  other  aspects  of  automobile  manufacturing  and  testing. 

I  think  for  their  own  proprietary  purposes  they  would  be  most 
reluctant  to  have  the  Government  barging  in  and  try  to  use  those 
facilities  as  frequently  as  would  be  necessary.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
that  has  to  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  Younger.  That  is  all  right.  I  would  like  to  have  the  assurance 
that  before  you  start  in  using  a  lot  of  tax  money  to  duplicate  facilities* 
that  you  are  going  to  do  what  you  can  to  use  those  facilities. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Younger.  No.  I  will  in  a  moment. 

On  page  13,  what  is  meant  here  by  the  quality  of  existing  programs 
and  formulating  new  programs  in  needed  areas. 

Are  you  referring  there  to  areas  of  the  country  or  areas  of  activity? 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman,  are  you  referring  to  my  page  13? 

Mr.  Younger.  Page  13  of  your  statement,  at  the  bottom. 

Secretary  Connor.  I  think  in  that  sense,  Congressman,  the  word 
“areas”  is  not  geographical  but  substance. 

Mr.  Younger.  That  is  what  was  not  clear  to  me  as  you  read  it. 

On  Page  14,  is  it  your  intention  in  regard  to  the  driver  licensing 
and  so  forth  to  attempt  to  take  the  licensing  away  from  the  States 
and  issue  Federal  licenses? 

Secretary  Connor.  No,  sir.  The  intent  here,  Congressman 
Younger,  is  to  make  grants  to  the  States  on  some  participating  basis, 
50-50  matching,  so  that  they  can  conduct  the  necessary  studies  to 
improve  their  own  programs. 

It  may  very  well  be,  though,  after  a  period  of  time,  that  the  need 
will  become  clear  for  some  Federal  minimum  driver  licensing  stand¬ 
ards,  and  there  would  be  authority  to  go  to  that  extent.  But  the 
actual  legislation  to  put  that  into  "effect,  the  administration  of  the 
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program,  and  the  determination  of  just  what  its  aspects  would  be 
would  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Younger.  There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  that  bothers  me, 
and  that  is  the  apparent  complete  control  of  the  issuance  of  standards, 
rules,  and  regulations  and  everything,  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Apparently  that  is  overlooking  anything  that  the" Congress 
might  do  in  the  way  of  legislating.  Apparently  this  contemplates 
that  all  of  the  standards  and  rules  and  regulations,  everything,  to  be 
adopted  shall  be  final  in  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman  Younger,  under  title  I,  which 
provides  for  the  motor  vehicle  standards,  there  would  be,  if  this  law 
is  adopted  by  Congress,  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Congress 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  within  the  limits  prescribed. 

With  respect  to  the  other  titles  there  would  be  a  reference  back  to 
Congress  from  time  to  time,  not  only  for  appropriations  but  in  title 
III  the  delegation  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  quite  limited, 
and,  as  T  indicated,  it  leaves  the  authority  of  the  States  intact. 

So  if  there  was  any  change  beyond  the  kind  of  financial  assistance 
programs  and  the  setting  of  minimum  standards  in  these  areas  of 
vehicle  inspection  at  periodic  intervals,  and  driver  licensing,  there 
would  have  to  be  some  further  action  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Y  hunger.  In  general,  I  gather  the  impression  from  your  state¬ 
ment  and  explanation  of  it  that  the  expansive  powers  granted  to  the 
Secretary  are  very  broad,  rather  than  through  the  legislative  process* 
Secretary  Connor.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say.  Congressman  YToitnger, 
Miat  this  would  he  unprecedented  in  the  sense  that  it  would  define  a 
broad  Federal  Government  role  in  this  whole  area  of  highway  safety 
in  a  way  that  lias  not  been  done  before. 

e  think  the  facts  justify  this.  We  think  that  the  highway  safety 
problem^  is  a  matter  of  great  public  concern,  and  national  interest. 
We  don’t  think  that  the  objectives  that  have  been  defined  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  on  a  piecemeal  basis  or  by  leaving  the  authority  untouched 
that  is  now  vested  in  the  States  and  municipalities. 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Freedel.  Mr.  Dinged. 

_  _Mr.  Dingelu  Mr.  Secretary,  I  notice  you  have  present  with  you 
Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  considerable  experience. 

Turning  to  the  questions  Mr.  Moss  and  I  were  asking,  I  would  like 
to  know  how  the  proposal  for  withholding  of  information  with  regard 
to  investigations  and  research  into  highway  accidents  differs  from 
the  same  requirement  with  regard  to  the  requirements  for  investiga¬ 
tions  m  aircraft  crashes  or  accidents? 

Mr.  Bom  In  the  case  of  aircraft  accidents,  Congressman,  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  establishing  probable  cause  are 
made  public.  They  are  not  permitted  to  he  introduced  into  court  in 
private  litigation  nor  are  the  investigators  subject  to  subpen  a, 

Mr,  Dingetx.  Are  they  statutorily  exempted  from  subpen  a? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  am  not  sure  qn  that  point  I  don’t  believe  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  statute.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regulation  and 
that  the  courts  have  generally  been  willing  to  follow  the  regulation. 
In  connection  with  the  aircraft  accidents  one  of  the  things  that 
has  been  involved  is  a  relative  weighing  of  the  public  interest,  and  a 
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judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Board  that  with  the  rather  limited  re¬ 
sources  available  for  investigating  accidents,  and  the  rather  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  accidents  which  run  at  a  rate,  with  private  aviation  and 
general  aviation,  of  several  accidents  a  day,  the  investigators  wTould 
be  unable  to  do  their  job  as  investigators  it  they  were  subject  to  sub- 
pena  power  in  all  of  the  cases  which  are  generated  as  a  result  of 
these  accidents. 

I  would  like  to  also  say  that  the  effort  in  this  proposed  legislation 
is  to  do  the  same  kind  of  in-depth  investigation  in  a  few  automobile 
accidents  that  is  being  done  constantly  in  the  case  of  aviation  accidents, 
and  it  is  felt  to  be  only  by  virtue  of  the  confidentiality  that  it  is  going 
to  be  possible  to  obtain  a  complete,  factual  review  of  what  happened. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  couple  of  examples,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Before  you  do  that,  since  my  time  is  limited,  I  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  the  requirements  for  secrecy  in  this  instance  are 
vastly  more  broad  than  they  are  with  regard  to  the  requirements  for 
secrecy  in  the  case  of  aircraft  accidents.  Am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  difference  is  that  the  report  would  not  be  published 
except  on  the  basis  of  being  able  to  obscure  the  identity  of  the  accident 
and  the  individual. 

Mr.  Dingell.  As  I  read  the  statute,  it  is  not  even  necessary  that 
that  information,  that  much  information,  be  made  public.  Under 
the  statute  proposed  here,  under  the  legislation  before  us,  it  is  not 
even  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  make  available  compilations.  It 
says  lie  may  make  them  available. 

Mr.  Boyd.  This  is  not  an  issue,  Congressman.  As  the  Secretary 
said,  this  can  be  reviewed.  There  is  no  issue  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Dingell.  What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  the  restrictions  on 
public  information  are  much  more  compelling,  much  stronger,  much 
more  rigorous  in  this  case  than  they  are  in  the  case  of  aircraft  acci¬ 
dents.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Are  you  referring  to  the  way  the  bill  is  drawn  ? 

Mr.  Dingell.  The  way  the  statute  is  and  the  way  the  practice  is 
before  the  agencies  that  investigate  aircraft  accidents. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  don’t  understand  your  question.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Dingell.  My  point  is  that  I  made  the  statement,  and  if  I  am 
incorrect  I  would  like  to  have  you  correct  me,  that  the  rigors  of  the 
proposed  statute  with  regard  to  the  release  of  information  on  any 
particular  accident  or  upon  a  set  of  accidents,  or  a  compilation,  are 
much  more  stringent  under  the  proposed  statute  before  us  than  they 
are  under  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  agencies  charged  with  the 
investigation  of  aircraft  accidents. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dingell.  You  will  not  be  investigating  a  significantly  larger 
number  of  automobile  accidents  here  than  you  would  aircraft  acci¬ 
dents  ;  am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

Mr.  Dingell.  In  other  words,  you  wouldn’t  be  investigating  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  larger  number  of  accidents  under  this  legislation  than  you 
would  in  aircraft  accidents? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir ;  I  don’t  anticipate  that. 

Mr.  Dingell.  That  is  because  of  the  limited  number  of  staff. 
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I  would  like  to  get  into  one  further  point. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Dingell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pickle*  Just  as  a  matter  of  information,  since  you  do  not  allow 
investigators,  or  the  law  does  not  permit  investigators,  to  be  sub- 
penned  into  court,  do  you  permit  individuals  or  their  designated  au¬ 
thority  to  be  present  or  to  watch  the  investigators  as  they  put  to  test 
the  various  problems  regarding  a  crash  ? 

Mr,  Boyd.  In  aircraft  accident  investigations;  yes,  sir.  It  is  the 
practice  that  all  parties  in  interest  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate. 

Mr.  Pickle.  In  other  words,  you  could  have  an  observer  as  the  in¬ 
vestigators  tried  to  determine  what  caused  the  crash?  They  could 
be  there  as  observers? 

Mr.  Boyd.  That  is  correct.  Congressman  Pickle.  However,  this 
does  not  include  lawyers. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Could  it  include  lawyers  of  the  individual  or  family 
involved? 

Mr.  Boyd.  In  aircraft  investigation,  anyone  who  has  some  ability 
to  provide  something  to  the  accident  investigation  is  permitted.  The 
members  of  the  families  are  not  permitted. 

Mr.  Pickle,  Did  yon  say  lawyers  would  not  be  permitted? 

Mr.  Bom  They  would  not  lie  permitted. 

Mr.  PrcKLE,  Would  an  engineer  be  permitted  ? 

Mr.  Bom  Yes. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dingell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  more  on  this. 

You  happen  to  be  an  attorney,  aren’t  you,  Mr.  Boyd  ? 

Mr.  Bom  Yes,  sir.  I  keep  trying  to  forget  that  fact,  but  it  is  true, 

Mr,  Dingell,  I  believe,  then,  you  and  I  can  discuss  the  laws  of 
evidence.  Accident  reports  by  police  or  by  the  FAA  or  CAB  would 
be  hearsay,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Bom  Would  fie  hearsay  ? 

Mr.  Dingell,  Yes.  And,  as  such,  would  not  be  admissible. 

Mr.  Boyd,  By  virtue  of  statute,  accident  reports  of  the  CAB  are  not 
permitted  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Dingell.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  under  common  law  in  the 
judicial  system  of  our  States,  excludable  as  hearsay  ? 

Mr,  Boyd.  I  haven’t  been  engaged  in  trial  practice  for  a  long  time, 
I  will  accept  your  statement  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Under  the  rules  of  evidence,  they  would  be  hearsay. 
They  are  third-party  statements, 

Mr,  Kornegat.  Would  they  be  admissible  as  corroborative  evidence 
if  the  person  testified  and  used  them  to  corroborate  his  testimony? 
Could  the  man  who  did  the  investigation  use  them  in  testifying? 

Mr.  Dingell,  If  I  were  defense  counsel,  the  accident  report  would 
get  in  under  the  most  stringent  objection  I  could  raise,  and  I  would 
certainly  appeal  any  ruling  against  me* 

Mr.  Kornegat.  But  under  the  circumstances  I  just  described  to  you, 
I  think  it  would  be  proper. 

Mr.  Dingell.  I  would  doubt,  that  they  would  go  in  under  any 
circumstances. 
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Secretary  Con  noil  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  in  a 
facetious  - - 

Mr.  Fkiedel.  When  lawyers  get  together,  it  is  always  a  problem. 

Secretary  Connor.  This  is  the  sort  of  problem  under  the  laws  of  a 
particular  State  that  takes  up  a  lot  of  tune  and  would  tie  up  these 
Federal  investigators  from  going  on  to  look  at  the  next  significant 
accident  for  research  purposes.  This  is  the  kind  of  problem  that 
seems  preferable  to  avoid,  if  we  can. 

Mr,  Fimeuel,  This  is  a  good  example  right  here, 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Secretary,  we  are  all  interested  in  reducing  traffic  accidents.  It 
is  a  question  of  how  to  go  about  it.  You  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
your  paper,  it  appears  to  me,  on  putting  the  blame  on  the  automobile 
design.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman  Cunningham,  the  intent  of  the 
statement  is  to  indicate  that  the  cause  of  the  automobile  accident  is 
usually  a  complicated  matter  and  often  involves  various  elements. 
It  can  involve  the  vehicle  structure,  environment,  including  the  high¬ 
way,  the  driver,  a  combination  of  all  of  them.  At  the  moment  we 
don’t  have  adequate  statistics  that  can  lead  to  one  definite  conclusion. 

(The  following  study  was  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce:) 

The  Role  of  the  Vehicle  in  High  way  Safety  (The  “Second  Collision”) 

In  order  to  define  the  several  roles  of  the  vehicle  in  highway  safety,  we  must 
first  consider  the  three  phases  of  the  highway  safety  problem — the  three  phases 
whose  end  result  of  injury  and  death  is  our  concern. 

I.  THE  FIRST  PHASE — THE  FACTORS  THAT  LEAD  UP  TO  THE  CRASH 

The  firstt  or  “initiation”  phase  involves  the  operation  of  the  many  complex 
factors  that  lead  up  to  highway  crashes.  In  this  first  phase*  as  is  well  known, 
we  are  primarily  dealing  with  a  variety  of  human  behavior  factors.  Where 
these  are  undesirable,  this  is  justification  for  the  oft  repented*  but  oversimpli¬ 
fied,  statement  that  the  problem  of  accidents  is  primarily  one  of  human  behavior* 
of  “the  nut  behind  the  wheel*” 

The  driver,  and,  In  many  accidents,  the  pedestrian,  does  not  function,  how¬ 
ever.  in  isolation  from  the  characteristics  of  the  highway  and  the  vehicle. 
Where  these  are  defective*  or  where  their  shortcomings  make  it  more  difficult  to 
operate  safely,  accidents  increase,  as  Is  well  known  to  scientists  who  have 
studied  the  factors  that  lead  up  to  crashes. 

As  far  as  the  vehicle  is  concerned,  its  role  in  initiating  crashes  can  be  classified 
briefly  here  under  three  headings : 

(&)  Mechanical  failure  unrelated  to  maintenance:  for  example,  failure 
of  a  relatively  new  tire  through  no  fault  of  the  owner  or  operator, 

{&)  Mechanical  failure  related  to  maintenance:  for  example*  brake  fail¬ 
ure  as  the  result  of  keeping  insufficient  brake  fluid  in  the  system. 

(c)  Unsafe  operation  as  the  result  of  vehicle  characteristics  which  make 
safe  operation  more  difficult :  for  example*  as  the  result  of  mmecesary  glare 
from  highly  chromed  windshield  wiper  components  and  the  upper  surfaces 
of  Instrument  panels. 

Although  not  necessarily  the  most  important  factors  among  the  events  that 
lead  up  to  crashes,  such  vehicle  characteristics  do  play  a  role*  the  modification 
of  which  can  result  in  substantial  increases  in  highway  safety. 

II.  THE  SECOND  PHASE — THE  CRASH  ITSELF 

In  the  crash  itself  it  Is  the  characteristics  of  the  vehicle  that  predominantly 
determine  whether  Injury  results.  It  is  the  increasing  public  understanding  of 
this  fact,  first  very  well  documented  by  scientists  about  a  decade  ago*  that  has 
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primarily  led  to  the  increasing  emphasis  on  vehicle  design  itself,  rather  than 
merely  limiting  attention  to  the  pre-crash  factors  already  discussed. 

In  the  crash  lh^  vehicle  functions  as  a  package  carrying  precious,  moderately 
fragile  goods.  When  the  package  hits  something  or  is  itseif  hit,  its  ability  to 
maintain  its  structural  integrity  without  collapsing  inward  on  its  occupants, 
or  without  spilling  them  out  on  the  road,  often  determines  whether  they  are 
injured  and,  if  so.  how  severly.  A  decade  ago,  for  example,  scientists  first 
showed  that,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  if  the  door  locks  or  hinges  failed  and 
the  occupants  were  thrown  out  their  chances  of  serious  injury  or  death  were  very 
greatly  increased.  Similarly,  it  is  well  demonstrated  that  the  driver  has  a  far 
greater  chance  of  escaping  without  fatal  injury  if  the  steering  assembly  is  so 
constructed  that  crash  forces  do  not  drive  it  into  Ids  chest. 

Another  way  in  which  the  construction  of  the  vehicle  greatly  influences 
whether  the  forces  of  the  crash  will  produce  injury  relates  to  the  hardness  and 
contour  of  its  interior  surfaces.  With  predictable  regularity  more  than  six  thou¬ 
sand  men,  women,  and  children  are  injured  each  day  In  the  United  States  in 
hitting  these  surfaces.  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  attention  paid 
to  crash  padding,  to  the  relocation  of  sharp  protrusions,  and  to  the  further  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  of  the  vehicle  “package”  has  been  shown  by  research  workers 
to  ofFer  considerable  gains  in  injury  prevention  and  amelioration. 

The  results  of  the  crash  in  injury  and  death  can  also  be  very  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished  if  the  design  and  equipping  of  the  vehicle  provide  for  the  restraint  of  the 
driver  and  passengers  with  safety  belts,  to  decrease  the  extent  and  violence  with 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  tossed  against  the  structures  around  them.  This 
is  an  additional  reason  for  the  greatly  increased  public  and  professional  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  characteristics  of  the  crashing  vehicle  itself. 

It  is  because  of  the  considerable  influence  of  these  crash  factors  on  the  out¬ 
come  in  death  and  injury  that  we  must  also  pay  considerable  attention  to  them 
in  any  balanced  highway  safety  program. 

III.  THE  THIRD  PHASE— THE  CUBAN  UP 

The  final  outcome  in  death  and  disability  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  who  survive  the  crash  is  often,  in  turn,  greatly  influenced  by  the  quality, 
availability,  and  rapidity  of  the  emergency  medical  and  other  “cleanup"  services. 
This  Phase,  which  must  also  serve  as  a  part  of  the  basis  for  any  well  balanced 
highway  safety  program,  is  included  here  for  completeness  and  because  of  its 
great  importance.  In  it,  however,  the  vehicle  is  not  itself  of  great  importance, 
except  to  the  extent  that  its  collapse  influences  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
injured  can  be  extricated. 

In  summary,  the  vehicle's  characteristics  are  of  some  importance  in  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  crashes.  They  are  of  paramount  importance  in  determining  whether 
injuries  take  place  once  the  crashes  have  begun,  and  are  of  minor  importance  in 
the  cleaning  up  of  the  resultant  human  damage.  Stated  differently,  human  be¬ 
havior  is  an  important,  hut  by  no  means  exclusive  factor,  in  determining  whether 
crashes  take  place:  vehicle  construction  is  of  great  importance  in  determining 
whether  the  crash  forces  produce  injury :  and,  the  quality  of  medical  care  often 
determines  the  success  of  the  post-accident  salvage.  We  thus  emphasize  the 
vehicle  not  exclusively,  but  as  one  of  the  major  points  of  attention  in  any 
scientifically  sound  and  balanced  approach  to  highway  deaths  and  Injury, 

Mr,  Cunningham,  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  There  are  statistics, 
and  they  will  show  that  the  design  of  the  automobile  is  far  from  being 
the  major  cause  of  accidents. 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman,  we  are  familiar  with  those  statis¬ 
tics.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  statistics  available  are  inadequate. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  true.  I  am  concerned  about 
this.  In  my  State,  having  been  professionally  in  this  work  for  a  long 
time,  we  have  very  adequate  statistical  material,  I  don't  know  why 
the  majority  of  the  States  and  local  communities  do  not.  But  on  that 
subject,  wouldn’t  it  b©  well  to  get  what  statistics  there  are  compiled, 
particularly  by  the  National  Safety  Council,  as  to  causes  of  accidents. 
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and  then  you  will  know  what  is  most  effective  to  prevent  this  carnage 
on  the  highways?  You  were  previously  with  Merck  &  Co.,  were  you 
not  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  If  you  developed  a  new  drug  or  a  new  pill,  did 
you  develop  one  to  meet  some  disease  that  was  hardly  heard  of,  or  do 
you  give  most  of  your  attention  to  those  that  are  major  causes  of 
illness  ( 

Secretary  Connor.  It  can  happen  both  ways.  In  the  development 
of  cortisone,  for  example,  in  the  early  days  of  research  it  was  then 
thought  that  what  was  then  called  Kendall’s  compound  D  would  l>e 
effective  only  in  a  very  rare  disease  called  Addison’s  Disease.  But,  as 
the  research  progressed,  it  was  discovered  that  the  drug  cortisone  was 
useful  in  many,  many  forms  of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Did  you  have  adequate  statistics  when  you 
developed  the  various  new  drugs  so  as  to  meet  the  most  prevalent  ill¬ 
ness  cause? 

Secretary  Connor.  No,  sir.  Often  they  are  quite  inadequate.  That 
is  the  nature  of  research.  If  you  knew  all  the  answers,  you  wouldn’t 
do  research.  In  this  particular  field  of  automobile  research,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  it  relates  to  the  vehicle,  although,  as  you  indicate,  many 
States  have  quite  good  statistics,  with  respect  to  the  first  accident. 
That  is,  when  the  automobile  hits  something,  either  another  car  or  a 
pole  or  something. 

But  there  are  comparatively  no  statistics  available  as  to  what 
happens  in  the  so-called  second  collision,  and  that  is  when  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  car  start  hitting  the  car  itself. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  traffic  accidents  occur  within  25  miles  of  the  home,  are  you  not? 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Then  when  we  talk  about  speed,  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Younger  brought  this  up,  there  are  many  States  that  don’t  have 
a  speed  limit  on  certain  highways.  I  believe  it  is  your  Department 
that  has  to  do  with  the  interstate  highway  program  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  the  Federal  jurisdiction  for  the  inter¬ 
state  highway  construction  program,  but  not  maintenance. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  If  anybody  goes  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  on 
your  new  Interstate  System  and  causes  an  accident,  are  you  not  negli¬ 
gent  in  not  having  engineered  it  correctly? 

Secretary  Connor.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  studies  are  still  going 
on  as  to  whether  the  engineering  techniques  employed  in  the  highway 
construction  at  the  present  time  are  adequate  or  not.  This  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  study.  As  my  testimony  indicates,  the  concentration  right 
now  is  on  a  program  to  try  to  eliminate  from  the  Federal-aid  system 
certain  locations  that  are,  shall  we  say,  accident  prone.  This  requires 
the  cooperation  of  the  States,  of  course,  because  it  is  a  matching  grant 
program. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  In  the  interstate  program,  can  you  force  lights 
at  the  cloverleafs  where  most  of  these  accidents  occur,  the  highly  acci¬ 
dent  prone  areas?  Can  you  require  that  lights  be  inserted  there  at 
night? 
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Secretary  Connor.  As  I  indicated,  Congressman,  the  elimination 
of  these  hazards  requires  the  participation  of  the  particular  State  as 
well  as  the  Federal  Government, 

Mr,  Cunningham*  X  understand  that.  But  if  you  are  so  concerned 
about  this  problem,  why  don’t  you  put  legislation  before  us  so  that 
you  could  go  ahead  and  tell  the  States  to  do  it? 

Secretary  Connor,  By  and  large,  Congressman  Cunningham,  the 
present  approach  to  highway  construction  and  improvement  which 
requires  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  States  but  under  Federal  standards 
and  with  Federal  approval  works  very  satisfactorily.  So  we  don’t 
see  any  necessity  for  requiring  the  States  to  do  something,  at  least 
at  the  present  t  ime. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  So  far  as  the  lights  are  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  The  highway  lighting  situation  is  a  problem  in 
connection  with  some  roads,  but  the  present  program  of  concentration 
is  more  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  places  where  the  road  goes  over 
a  bridge  and  the  bridge  clearance  on  both  sides  is  too  narrow  and  it 
forces  the  automobiles  to  go  into  maneuvers  before  getting  to  that 
point, 

Mr,  Cunningham.  This  interstate  program  lias  been  going  on  for 
how  long — 10  years  or  so  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  The  interstate  program?  It  is  designed  to  be 
completed  in  1972  and  it  was  14  years  at  the  start,  I  remem ber;  1956 
was  the  first  year, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes,  the  10  years  that  X  mentioned. 

Have  you  anyone  in  your  agency  that  checks  these  accidents  to  find 
out  the  cause  on  the  interstate  program  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  No,  sir.  That  is  still  within  the  province  of 
the  States. 

Mr.  Cunningham*  Do  you  think  that  is  a  responsibility  of  your 
Department  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  It  would  be  under  this  new  legislation. 

We  don’t  have  the  authority  at  the  moment*  We  don’t  have  the 
resources  to  do  it.  We  don’t  do  accident  investigation  in  the  Federal 
highway  system  at  this  moment.  We  think  we  should*  This  is  one 
of  the  objectives  of  the  legislative  proposal* 

Mr.  Cunningham,  You  mentioned  the  GSA  safety  standards  for 
the  vehicles  it  purchases  and  the  Department  of  Defense  does  the  same 
for  military  vehicles. 

What  safety  features  do  they  have  on  their  vehicles  that  I  don’t 
have  on  mine  ? 

Secretary  Connor,  The  GSA  safety  features  for  19fi6  have  been 
adopted  voluntarily  by  the  manufacturers,  with  a  few  differences, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  was  just  wondering  what  they  have  on  their 
vehicles  that  I  do  not  have  on  mine. 

Secretary  Connor.  For  1906,  Congressman  Cunningham,  I  don’t 
think  there  are  substantial  differences.  The  proposals  for  1967  would, 
for  the  first  time,  make  a  difference,  and  the  automobile  manufacturers 
even  here  have  indicated  that  they  will  adopt  at  least  most  of  these 
GSA  requirements  voluntarily  for  passenger  vehicles,  too. 

Dr,  Holloman  is  familiar  with  these  details. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  You  presented 
this  statement. 
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Who  is  it  in  your  Department  who  is  a  qualified  traffic  safety  man, 
that  has  a  degree  in  traffic  engineering  or  in  other  fields  of  traffic  safety 
that  would  have  been  responsible  for  developing  your  presentat  ion  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  as  I  indicated,  has 
tiie  responsibility  for  the  Federal  highway  interstate  and  Federal-aid 
programs.  We  have  a  large  number  of  people  qualified  in  highway 
safety.  Mr.  Rex  Whitton  is  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

(The  following  information  was  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce:) 

Traffic  Safety  Personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department 

of  Commerce 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads  has  a  fully  qualified  staff  competent  in  all  areas 
of  traffic  safety.  The  size  of  this  staff  is  not  considered  sufficient  in  number  at 
the  present  time  and  expansion  is  contemplated  to  handle  the  added  workload 
which  will  result  from  passage  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Tile  major  safety 
unit  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  the  Office  of  Highway  Safety.  Its  present 
authorized  strength  is  (58,  of  which  80  are  professional  level  competent  in  the 
areas  of  traffic  engineering,  driver  licensing,  driver  education,  traffic  laws  and 
enforcement,  safety  information  systems  and  other  areas  in  the  Held  of  traffic 
safety.  The  1986  budget  for  the  Office  of  Highway  Safety  is  $1,704,000. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  But  wouldn’t  they  only  be  qualified  to  speak 
for  tlte  highway  program ;  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  I  mean  ? 
Would  they  be  able  to  speak  on  the  other  features  of  your  proposition  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  With  respect  to  standards  for  motor  vehicles, 
we  do  not  have  that  authority  at  the  present  time.  Ibis  is  one  of  the 
necessities,  to  build  up  a  qualified  staff.  We  do  have  Dr.  Ilollomon. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  want  to  get  back  again  and  again  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  tlie  vehicle  design  that  is  a  major  cause  of  accidents. 
There  have  been  many  improvements  in  safety  design.  I  am  not  pro¬ 
tecting  the  automobife  people  at  all.  Having  been  in  this  work  pro¬ 
fessionally  for  many  years,  I  know  it  is  not  the  vehicle,  hut  it  is  many, 
many  other  things.’  it  is  the  driver,  primarily.  It  is  the  poorly  laid 
out  roads  as  we  have  in  Arlington.  Va.,  where  you  have  hedges  on 
the  corners  and  you  can’t  even  see  if  you  want  to  enter  a  street.  It  is 
the  small  red  and  green  lights  where,  if  you  are  in  a  business  district, 
they  blend  into  the  neon  signs  in  the  back  and  you  can’t  even  see  them. 

It  is  the  small  stop  signs  instead  of  the  larger  ones,  so  that  every¬ 
one  can  see  them.  It  is  many,  many  things.  All  you  have  to  do  is  get 
the  statistics.  , 

Even  though  vou  say  they  are  not  adequate,  there  are  plenty  ot 
them  that  would  determine  just  what  the  major  causes  of  accidents 

are.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  . 

I  will  make  a  statement  without  reservation  that  it  is  not  the  design 

of  the  automobile. 

You  say  on  page  15  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  increases  in  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  deaths  in  1065  involved  persons  under  24  years  of  age. 
You  and  other  people  who  are  not  professionals  in  this  field  keep  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  the  automobile,  but  why  is  it  that  the  tremendous  increase 
is  under  the  age  of  24,  and  the  increase  among  the  older  people  is  not 

nearly  as  great?  ,  ,  ,  , 

Wouldn’t  that  indicate  that  it  is  the  man  behind  the  wheel,  the  engi¬ 
neering  of  the  highways,  the  stop  and  go  light  problem,  and  all 

03—481' — OO^jvt,  1-  ‘11 
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these  others?  In  other  words*  if  the  major  increase  is  in  this  age 
bracket  of  under  24,  and  I  have  the  same  car  as  my  neighbors 
youngster  and  he  has  an  accident  and  I  don’t,  whose  fault  is  it?  Is 
it  the  design  of  the  automobile? 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman  Cunningham,  as  I  go  on  to  say  in 
that  statement,  available  evidence  also  shows  that  the  beginning  driver 
is  likely  to  have  more  accidents  than  the  experienced  driver. 

So  the  driver  and  his  experience,  of  course,  enter  into  the  picture. 
H  e  have  emphasized  that.  We  have  also  emphasized  that  the  road 
does.  But  we  also  say  that  the  vehicle  has  something  to  do  with  the 
situation.  We  can’t  say  it  is  completely  blameless. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  On  that  same  page  you  say  it  would  be  a  dis¬ 
service  to  say  that  nothing  is  being  done  at  the  Federal  level  to  im¬ 
prove  traflic  safety. 

I  am  wondering  what  the  accident  rate  is  among  Federal  vehicles. 
Surely  the  Federal  Government,  must  have  a  reporting  system  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  causes  of  these,  accidents  are ;  do  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Federal  Government  does 
not — - 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  try  to  limit  the  questioning  on  the 
first  go-around  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  lias  not  been  done  previously. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  at  the  start 
of  the  questioning.  But  at  the  end  of  this  questioning,  would  you 
pause  to  let  the  ot  hers  question  ? 

Can  you  return  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  each  person  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions. 

You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  According  to  your  statement,  the  Federal  Gov- 
eminent  has  control  over  their  vehicles  and  they  do  not  have  a  re- 
porting  service.  You  say  the  reporting  of  accidents  and  the  causes 
of  accidents  in  inadequate. 

You  have  some  control  over  Federal  Government  vehicles,  and  you 
say  there  is  no  accident  report  ing  system  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman,  I  don’t  have  such  control,  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  reporting  system  that  includes  the 
causes  of  all  accidents  involving  Federal  vehicles.  There  are  some 
available.  We  will  he  glad  to  furnish  them  for  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Accidents  Involving  Government-Owned  oe  Leased  Motor  Vehicles  for  a 
Beceitt  Five-Year  Period 


'rtie  attached  report  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Employee’s  Compensation 
contains  the  latest  and  only  centralized  data  available  on  motor  vehicle  aeci- 
dents  in  the  Federal  establishment  The  information  relates  only  to  fatal  and 
non-fatal  injuries.  Currently  within  the  Federal  establishment  there  is  no  cen¬ 
tralized  recording  of  total  motor  vehicle  accident  information  regarding  involve¬ 
ment  of  government  owned  or  leased  vehicles. 

Also  attached  is  accident  information  on  motor  vehicles  operated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  If  similar  data  are  compiled  toy  other  departments  it 
is  possible  that  a  reasonably  accurate  appraisal  of  all  motor  vehicle  accidents 
with  in  the  Federal  establishment  might  be  developed. 
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Motor  Vehicle  Accidents,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

1964 

Motor  vehicle  accidents:  328. 

Disabling  injuries:  80. 

Fatalities:  2. 

Cost  of  injuries:  $471  per  injury. 

Cost  of  fatalities:  $59,000  per  death. 

Vehicle  damage  costs:  $200  per  accident. 

Total  cost:  $221,280. 

Rate  per  million  miles :  5.5  accidents. 

1965 

Motor  vehicle  accidents:  295. 

Rate  per  million  miles:  6.6  accidents  (remaining  data  not  prepared). 

Vehicular  Work  Injuries  Sustained  by  Civilian  Federal  Employees  Under 
the  Federal  Employees*  Compensation  Act,  Calendar  Years  1959-1963 

(Compiled  by:  Statistical  Division,  Edward  F.  Brayer,  Chief  Statistician,  Bureau 
of  Employees’  Compensation,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C., 
December  1964) 


SCOPE  AND  content 

This  survey  includes  all  vehicular-caused  injuries  sustained  by  civilian 
Federal  employees  where  the  vehicle  was  in  motion,  except  aircraft,  water¬ 
craft,  railroads,  and  street-cars.  It  is  based  upon  official  reports  made  to  the 
Bureau  of  Employees’  Compensation. 

The  injuries  included  in  this  survey  were  sustained  during  the  calendar  year, 
as  reported  through  March  31st  of  the  subsequent  year. 

All  costs  assessed  include  direct  expenditures  payable  by  the  Bureau  of 
Employees’  Compensation,  the  value  of  days  leave  of  absence  with  pay  during 
disability  and  evaluated  future  cost  in  open  cases. 

The  facts  presented  in  this  study  reflect  conditions  statistically  ascertainable 
at  the  time  each  case  was  analyzed,  and  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
such  necessary  actuarial  limitations. 

All  data  appearing  in  Table  2  are  included  in  Table  1. 


COST  OF  4,203  VEHICULAR-CAUSED  INJURIES  EXCEEDS  %Q  MILLION  IN  1063 

The  total  number  of  on-the-job  injuries  to  Federal  civilian  employees  from 
vehicular  accidents  for  1063  hit  a  record  high  of  4,203.  This  is  an  increase  of 
more  than  10%  over  1062  and  nearly  14%  over  the  previous  five  year  level. 
The  increase  Is  centered  exclusively  among  “drivers”  and  "passengers”  In¬ 
juries  to  the  driver  rose  11%  over  1062  and  22%  higher  than  the  previous  five 
year  average  while  passenger  injuries  show  au  increase  of  more  than  16%  for 
the  same  periods.  Record  lows  are  indicated  for  both  the  pedestrians  and  those 
working  on  or  around  vehicles. 

The  increase  in  the  total  number  of  injuries  due  to  vehicular  accidents  is 
again  largely  in  the  minor  injury  cases.  Minor  injury  cases  in  1963  exceeded 
the  previous  a  year  level  by  nearly  18%.  Nonfatal  disabling  injuries  (these 
are  injuries  resulting  in  at  least  one  full  day  of  disability  beyond  the  date  of 
the  injury)  increased  from  2,124  in  calendar  year  1962  to  2,296  in  1963 

Fatalities  reported  as  resulting  from  vehicular  accidents  mounted  to  80  in¬ 
creasing  87%  over  1962  and  65%  more  than  the  previous  five  year  level.  Com¬ 
pensable  deaths  rose  to  71,  more  than  doubling  those  for  1962,  and  surpassing 
the  previous  five  year  average  by  more  thau  61%.  Although  not  shown  in  this 
study,  our  records  indicate  that  two  major  departments.  Post  Office  and  Armv 
account  for  over  60%  of  the  increase  in  compensable  deaths.  This  one-rear 
J?°“,eniarily  shatters  the  otherwise  favorable  trend  observed  last  year. 

C°8t  incurre(i  in  for  vehicular  injuries  mounted  to 
7?^°r^uP€J,cent  over  the  previous  Period.  This  amount  represents 
nearly  1<%  of  the  Government-wide  Total  Direct  Cost  ($37,619,885)  for  all 
causes  in  the  same  year.  Of  the  $0,333,795  Vehicular  Cost,  $4,273  556  or  67% 
is  chargeable  to  the  71  compensable  deaths,  over  $60,000  per  case. 
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Table  II, — Fatal  injuries  to  civilian  Federal  employees  from  vehicular  acridmts 
as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation  t  calendar  years 
1959-6$ 


Cause 

Disap¬ 

proved 

Compen¬ 

sable 

Total  num¬ 
ber  of 
coses 

Medical 

cost 

Compen¬ 

sation 

cost 

Total 

cost 

im 

Driver _  .  _  .. 

3 

38 

41 

$15,809 

n,  134,424 

$2,150,293 

FstssetigtT . . . 

1 

4 

5 

1,797 

271*514 

273,311 

Pedestrian . . . 

3 

3 

1,249 

92,742 

93,991 

262*490 

Working  on  or  around  vehicles. 

5 

5 

1,521 

250,960 

Total  . . 

4 

50 

54 

20,436 

2,  740,649 

2,770,085 

mo 

Driver..  _ _  . 

7 

41 

48 

24,  309 

1,902,  051 

2, 016,360 

Paasengsr... . . . . . 

l 

7 

8 

3, 155 

194,  501 

197,656 

Pedestrian. . . . 

3 

3 

1,200 

1,  816 

60,  761 

61,901 

253*828 

Work Sfig  on  or  around  vehicles. 

3 

3 

252,  012 

Total  . . . .... 

8 

54 

62 

30,  480 

2.  499,  325 

2,520,805 

mt 

Driver-*  „  _ 

6 

20 

35 

23, 017 

1,476.275 

1, 409,292 

Passenger . 

2 

It 

13 

0, 530 

577,  804 

587,424 

Pedestrian,,  „ 

1 

3 

2 

1,040  ! 

64,  3*3 

6,5, 423 

Workingon  or  around  vehicles. 

— — — 

3 

3 

I*  124 

85*  in 

86,206 

Total . . 

0 

44 

53 

34*711 

2,203*724 

2,238,435 
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Driver  .  _  *. 

9 

20 

35 

22,542 

1,602,365 

Passenger. . . . 

J 

3 

4 

2.225 

235,110 

237,335 

Eldest  rinn..  _ _ 

2 

3 

5 

3.533 

130. 2SS 

130,821 

Work  iugoa  or  around  veil  Icles, 

•r?*? - 

2 

2 

1.824 

157,113 

158,937 

Total... . . . . . 

12 

34 

40 

30, 124 

2/108.334 

2.138,458 

tm 

Driver.  .  . 

11 

56 

07 

4R  065 

3,450.164 

3,490,229 

FKMeOflper..*.w. . . . . 

2 

4 

ft 

3. 274 

200,812 

294,080 

Pedestrian.  .  ....  _  ...  .. 

2 

5 

7 

3, 429 

220, 656 

230, 0.85 

Working  on  or  around  vehicles. 

— . — 

G 

0 

7, 484 

242,072 

250, 156 

Total.. . . 

15 

71 

m 

63,252 

4, 210,304 

4,273*556 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  have  several  other  questions,  but  I  will  con- 
dude  in  deference  to  the  chairman’s  position  with  this  question*  This 
is  not  a  hostile  question,  but  I  am  wondering  if  1  may  ask  it. 

Have  you  ever  been  involved  in  a  traffic  accident  ? 

Secretary  Connor*  I  have  been  involved  in  no  serious  traffic 
accidents* 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Serious  or  not  serious* 

Secretary  Connor*  I  have  dented  a  few  fenders* 

Mr*  Cunningham*  Was  that  due  to  the  design  of  the  automobile? 
Secretary  Connor,  I  didn’t  analyze  the  situation,  Congressman* 
Mr*  Cunningham,  I  am  sure  if  you  had  an  accident  you  may  not 
have  analyzed  it,  hut  was  there  something  wrong  with  your  auto¬ 
mobile  that  caused  that  accident  ? 

Secretary  Connor*  Frankly,  I  just  don’t  recall.  T  haven’t  had  any 
dented  fender,  even,  in  so  many  years  that  I  can’t  recall  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  when  I  did  it, 

Mr*  Cunningham*  J  lave  any  members  of  your  family  had  a  serious 
accident  so  that  I  can  get  to  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make? 

Secretary  Connor*  We  skidded  around  a  corner  one  time  and 
jammed  into  another  car.  It  was  an  icy  condition  on  the  highway. 
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Mr,  Cunningham.  That  was  not  due  to  the  design  of  the  car* 
was  it  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  As  1  say,  I  didn’t  analyze  it.  I  just  don’t  know. 

Mr,  Cunningham*  It  was  due  to  the  condition  of  the  road,  was  it? 

Secretary  Connor.  Perhaps.  Perhaps  it  was  inexperience  of  the 
young  driver  at  the  helm*  There  was  a  situation  within  the  vehicle 
that  may  have  caused  the  banged- u p  kn ee  that  resulted  from  jamming 
against  a  protrusion  in  the  car.  Perhaps  there  would  have  been  a 
milder  effect  if  that  protrusion  hadn’t  been  present. 

This  is  the  kind  of  second  collision  that  we  are  talking  about,  and 
we  need  much  more  information  about  the  second  collision  than  is 
now  available. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  All  I  want  to  establish  is  the  fact,  and  it  is 
a  fact,  that  the  design  of  the  automobile  is  not  the  major  cause  of 
accidents.  That  I  know. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rogers  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  glad  to  see  you  here  today. 

Secretary  Connor.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Of  course,  everyone  realizes  that  something 
has  to  be  done  in  the  safety  field.  I  am  somewhat  concerned  about 
how  you  approach  setting  your  standards.  You  say  that  you  would 
give  the  industry  2  years  to  come  around  to  setting  standards  them¬ 
selves  and  if  they  met  what  you  think  are  sufficient,  it  would  he  all 
right. 

Would  you  go  ahead  and  issue  those  standards,  or  what? 

Secretary  Connor,  Congressman  Rogers,  we  think  a  2-year  period 
is  needed  for  the  necessary  studies  both  in  industry  and"  within  the 
Government.  We  are  going  to  need  some  time  after  appropriations 
are  available  to  build  up  a  staff  of  technically  trained  people,  and  to 
get  started  in  this  program. 

Some  of  the  research  work  can  be  done  by  contracting  out  to  uni¬ 
versities  and  to  automobile  companies  and  others  with  the  necessary 
qualifications. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  What  about  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineer's? 

Secretary  Connor.  That  is  not  an  organization,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  accepts  contracts.  It  is  a  professional  organization  of  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  qualified  for  membership.  Rut  there  are  organizations 
where  research  work  can  be  started  almost  immediately*  We  would 
plan  to  do  that. 

In  the  meantime,  we  expect  that  the  automobile  industry,  which 
already  has  done  a  countless  amount  of  effort  in  this  field,  will  con¬ 
tinue,  and  there  will  be  byplay  going  on.  We  would  hope  that  at 
the  end  of  this  2-year  period  the  voluntary  standards  that  are  then  in 
existence,  either  as  a  result  of  the  automobile  industry  activities  or 
otherwise,  would  be  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  If 
they  are  not,  then  we  would  move  into  the  authority  that  would  be 
authorized  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this:  You  are  given 
a  2-vear  period  and  you  tell  them  to  look  at  the  situation  themselves 
and  to  try  to  correct  it.  After  the  2-year  period,  what  procedures 
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do  you  have  for  the  industry  to  continue  to  make  improvements  in 
automotive  safety  from  an  industry  standpoint  rather  than  having  the 
Government  come  in  each  time  and  change  the  regulation,  saying 
“You  have  to  do  it,”  before  you  give  the  industry  a  chance?  I  don’t 
see  any  provision  in  the  law  for  this. 

Secretary  Connor.  The  provision  in  the  law  would  be  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  would  have  safety  responsibility  indefinitely  into  the  future 
and  would  be  expected  to  continue  to  emphasize  safety. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking,  Mr.  Secretary. 
I  realize  that.  You  give  them  a  2-year  period  the  first  time. 

Are  you  going  to  give  them  a  2-year  period  before  the  next  ones 
come  out,  a  4-year  period,  a  1-year  period,  or  what? 

Secretary  Connor.  At  the  end  of  this  first  2-vear  period  it  is  discre¬ 
tionary  as  to  whether  minimum  motor  vehicle  standards  would  be 
issued.  If  they  are  issued,  then  the  industry  has  the  ability  to  go 
into  court,  and  in  any  event  the  standards  wouldn’t  go  into  effect  for 
a  period  of  180  days  minimum,  but  between  that  and  2  years. 

Air.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  understand  that,  on  your  first  setting  of 
the  standards  which  would  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  2-year  period. 
After  that,  certainly  we  will  make  more  progress. 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir:  we  would  expect  that  there  would  be 
amendments. 

Air.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Are  you  going  to  give  them  a  2-year  period 
again?  Should  the  industry  be  given  another  chance,  as  you  are  do¬ 
ing  in  the  first  instance  ?  I  don’t  see  a  provision  about  that  in  the  law. 

Secretary  Connor.  There  is  a  provision  that  additional  changes 
wouldn’t  b*e  made  without  a  notice  period  of  1  year,  or  there  would 
be  an  interval  in  there. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  That  is  after  you  have  put  in  the  change. 
I  am  talking  about  giving  the  industry  the  same  approach  that  you 
do  in  the  first  instance. 

Secretary  Connor.  The  industry,  even  after  the  first  instance, 
would  have  a  responsibility  because  these  would  be  minimum  stand¬ 
ards,  and  before  changes  are  made  in  the  minimum  standards  there 
would  be  the  opportunity  for  the  industry  to  do  things  voluntarily. 
There  is  provision  for  the  standards  to  come  off  completely  if  the 
industry  has  raised  the  level  to  the  point  where  they  are  no  longer 
needed. 

Air.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Of  course,  we  all  hope  that,  and  this  may 
be  done,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  way  the  law  is  written.  Before 
we  write  the  law,  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  not  giving  the  industry 
an  opportunity  after  your  first  period.  I  think  this  would  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  committee. 

Secretary  Connor.  It.  becomes  a  matter  of  administrative  discretion. 

Air.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Would  you  have  any  objection  if  we  write 
into  the  law  that  they  should  have  some  period  of  time,  just  as  you 
have  in  the  first  instance?  Don’t  you  think  they  should  be  given  a 
chance? 

Secretary  Connor.  T  am  thoroughly  familiar,  of  course,  with  the 
necessities  in  automobile  manufacturing  for  some  leadtime  before  the 
new  models  come  out.  But  we  just  haven’t - 

Air.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  that? 
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Would  yoii  give  them  an  opportunity  to  correct  themselves  in  the  first 
instance  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman  Rogers,  I  don’t  see  what  is  needed 
beyond  what  is  now  in  there,  as  I  have  indicated. 

Amendments  or  withdrawals  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  specified 
by  the  Secretary  in  that  order  which  shall  be  no  sooner  than  180  days 
nor  later  than  a  year. 

That  is  notice.  That  is  time  for  adjustment.  Are  you  suggesting 
that  it  needs  to  lie  extended  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Xo.  What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Secretary,  is 
that  there  should  be  some  provision  in  the  law  that  they  may  them¬ 
selves  initiate  the  changes  and  then  come  to  you  like  you  are  letting 
them  do  in  the  first  instance  on  additional  changes. 

Secretary  Connor.  That  is  quite  possible,  Congressman  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  in  the  law. 

Secretary  Connor.  It  doesn't  say  it  specifically. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  that 
approach,  I  assume,  since  you  do  it  in  the  first  instance  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Quite  frankly,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  to  be 
specified  in  the  law,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  consider  it  further  and  make 
a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  would  be  very  much  interested  in  this, 
because  I  think  this  should  be  established.  If  you  are  going  to  let  the 
industry  do  something  and  they  think  they  can,  then  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  some  opportunity  to  show  you  that  they  can  do  this. 

Secretary  Connor.  We  will  be  glad  to  consider  that  further;  we 
just  haven’t  referred  precisely  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Would  you  let  us  know  by  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day  ?  Would  that  give  you  sufficient  time  i 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Amendments  to  Vehicle  Performance  Standards 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  asked  whether  the 
initial  two-year  period  during  which  industry  could  act  by  imposing  voluntary 
safety  standards  upon  itself  should  not  be  extended  to  apply  also  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  any  safety  standards  once  issued  by  the  Government.  As  we  understand 
it.  the  question  is.  should  the  law  establish  an  additional  period  of  two  years 
after  a  Federal  safety  standard  has  been  issued,  during  which  time  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  make  any  improvements  in  the  standard,  to  give  industry  further 
time  in  which  to  make  improvements  voluntarily. 

Subsection  102(c)  of  IT.R.  13228,  as  presently  written,  authorizes  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time  to  amend  nr  withdraw  an  issued  standard.  Amendments  anil 
improvement  in  issued  standards  would  take  effect  under  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  no  sooner  than  180  days  or  no  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  the  amend¬ 
ment  or  improvement  is  issued,  unless  an  earlier  or  later  date  is  desirable,  and 
the  Secretary  publishes  his  reason  for  so  finding.  The  Secretary  would  have, 
under  H.R.  13228,  the  authority  to  amend  or  withdraw  standards  issued,  depend¬ 
ing  on  what  the  public  interest  justified  under  the  circumstances  that  developed, 
whatever  those  circumstances  might  prove  to  be. 

We  believe  that  an  additional  two-year  i>eriod  of  grace  is  undesirable.  To  bar 
the  Secretary  from  acting  for  an  additional  two  years  after  the  issuance  of  a 
standard  would,  in  effect,  prevent  the  Government  from  making  improvements 
which  the  public  interest  might  require.  It  should  be  understood  that,  as 
H.R.  13228  is  presently  written,  industry  would  not  be  barred  from  making 
voluntary  improvements  at  any  time,  because  Federal  safety  standards  are  mini¬ 
mum  standards.  Furthermore,  H.R.  13228  encourages  cooperation  between  the 
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Secretary  and  industry.  If  t  tic  industry  wished  the  Secretary  to  amend  a 
standard  ti>  include  industry-developed  improvements,  the  Secretary  would 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Thus,  in  its  present  form,  H.IL  1322S 
allows  either  industry  or  Government  to  improve  issued  safety  standards. 

On  balance*  therefore,  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  public  in  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  that  may  be  issued  should  be  preserved  and  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  improvements  under  the  proposed  legislation  should 
not  be  limited  by  barring  subsequent  action  for  a  two-year  period* 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question  and  then 
I  know  my  time  will  be  up. 

What  do  we  do  for  aircraft  safety,  Mr.  Boyd?  Do  we  have  a 
similar  setup  in  the  CAB  on  aircraft  safety  % 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Exactly  ? 

Mr,  Boyd.  Not  exactly. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  How  does  it  vary?  Do  you  have  a  testing 
laboratory,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Boyd,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  The  Government  does  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Through  F  A  A  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes.  sir.  And  also  civil  air  regulations,  Regulation 
8R422R,  sets  forth  the  minimum  performance  requirements  which 
have  to  be  fulfilled  by  each  aircraft  design. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Do  you  give  the  industry  a  chance? 

Mr,  Boyd.  The  industry  does’nt  have  any  chance.  The  industry 
has  to  meet  these  minimum  requirements.  It  is  certainly  expected 
that  as  the  industry  is  able  to  improve  on  the  minimum,  they  will  do 
so  on  their  own  and  the  FAA  congratulates  them.  But  the  FA  A  re¬ 
quires  that  they  meet  the  minimum, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pic  kle,  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  My  time  is  up. 

Mr,  Pickle,  With  respect  to  safety  features  on  airplanes,  like  a 
voice  recorder,  which  is  required  on  the  plane,  is  that  paid  for  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  plane,  or  does  the  airline  itself  have  to  foot 
that,  cost  ?  Does  the  FAA  provide  it.  or  what  ? 

Mr,  Boyd.  The  operator  of  the  aircraft  has  to  pay  the  cost  just  as 
the  airline  does,  in  this  case,  just  as  it  has  to  pay  for  the  radar. 

Mr.  Pickle.  If  it  is  a  Pan  American  plane,  they  have  to  pay  for 
the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Absolutely :  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Keith  ? 

Mr,  Keith.  Thank  you,  M  r.  Chairman. 

It  is  very  nice  to  see  you,  Mr,  Secretary. 

We  in  Congress  have  to  be  many  places  at  the  same  time,  it  seems. 
We  have  responsibilities,  as  you  know,  to  all  forms  of  transportation. 
I  have  just  come  from  a  meeting  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish¬ 
eries  Committee,  and  I  was  surprised  there  to  discover  an  Executive 
order  from  the  President  dated  in  February  1962.  Are  you  reason¬ 
ably  familiar  with  that  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  What  subject  is  covered  by  that,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Transportation, 
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Secretary  Connor  Transportation  in  what  form  ? 

Mr.  Keith,  Assignment  of  responsibility  for  transportation  in 
times  of  national  emergency. 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir :  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Keith.  Do  you  consider  that  we  are  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency  at  the  moment  ? 

Secret  ary  Con  noil  I  n  cert  ai  n  respect  s ;  yes ,  si  r . 

Mr.  Keith.  I  noted  that  in  your  testimony,  as  in  that  of  other  wit¬ 
nesses,  they  stress  the  number  of  people  killed  in  accidents  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  war.  Though  they  stress  the  importance  of  accidents,  this 
does  not  necessarily  minimize  the  importance  of  the  war  casualties. 

In  the  meeting  this  morning  in  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  it 
was  revealed  that  insofar  as  our  ability  to  compete  for  transportation 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  in  time  of  war  is  concerned,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  essentially  with  your  office. 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir,  the  emergency  responsibilities  are  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  vested  in  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Transportation. 

Mr.  Keith.  I  only  have  5  minutes  and  I  would  like  to  use  them  on 
a  matter  which  is  really  not  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Commit  tee  that  is  to  say,  ocean  transport.  However,  in  view  of 
Mr.  FriedePs  interest  in  this  problem,  representing,  as  he  does,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  who  is  a  member  of  both  Merchant  Marine 
and  the  Commerce  Committee,  this  is  not  entirely  a  tangential  matter. 

We  were  very  surprised  to  find  that  so  few  tabs  are  kept  on  what  is 
actually  happening  in  the  area  of  sea  transport.  Are  you,  by  chance, 
familiar  with  the  Rand  report  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  I  know  of  it. 

Mr,  Boyd,  Which  Rand  report? 

Mr.  Keith.  It  appeared  in  1963  and  was  an  analysis  of  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  ability  to  respond  in  time  of  need  in  the  field  of  transportation, 
particularly  ocean  transport, 

Mr.  Boyd.  1  es,  sir;  we  have  that  study  and  I  am  generally  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  Keith.  The  witness  this  morning  from  the  Maritime  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  unfamiliar  with  the  stiulyT  It  definitely  pertains  to  his 
bailiwick. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  in  this  is  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  and, 
incidentally,  the  public,  with  the  relative  urgency  of  these  points. 
The  witnesses  here,  in  stressing  the  numbers  of  deaths  that  have 
occurred  as  a  result  of  automobile  accidents,  have,  I  believe,  down¬ 
graded  the  fact  that  most  of  these  deaths  are  the  result  of  pilot  error, 
or  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  drivers  involved,  rather  than  a 
lack  of  adequate  safety  measures  in  the  automobiles  of  course,  defects 
are  important  factors  and  I  shall  probably  support  the  legislation 
before  us. 

But  I  do  think  it  imperative  at  this  time  that  this  committee,  the 
Congress,  and,  in  particular,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  stress  the 
need  for  looking  into  what  is  going  on  in  other  countries  of  the  world 
with  reference  to  the  merchant  marine. 

On  my  trip  to  Russia  recently,  I  picked  up  information  which  is 
pertinent  to  these  discussions  only  indirectly,  but  it  is  something  to  be 
considered  in  the  field  of  merchant  marine. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  Russians  in  the  next  10  years  will  leave  us  so 
far  behind  in  the  field  of  sea  transport  that  we  will  be  severely  impeded 
in  our  efforts  to  win  the  support  of  the  underdeveloped  nations,  in 
particular.  We  will  have  just  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  shipping 
necessary  for  competing  with  the  other  maritime  nations, 

I  do  think  we  should  play  up  the  problem  of  auto  safety  at  this 
particular  time  if  it  will  be  to  the  deteriment  of  our  ability  to  com* 
pete  in  sea  transport.  The  matter  is  extraordinarily  important  to  the 
Nation  in  our  efforts  to  solidify  the  strength  of  the  free  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Friedel  (presiding).  We  will  recess  until  2  p.m.  this  after¬ 
noon. 

{Whereupon,  at  12 :07  p,m,,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2  p,m.  the  same  day,) 

AFFER  RECESS 

{The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2  p,m«  Hon.  John  E.  Moss  pre¬ 
siding.) 

Mr.  Moss,  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  T.  CONNOR,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  ALAN  BOYD,  UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION;  HERBERT  HOLLGMON,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY;  AND  ROBERT  E,  GILES,  GENERAL 

COUNSEL — Resumed 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr,  Mackay  of  Georgia,  is  recognized, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  statement,  which 
is  most  heartening,  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  as  a  histor¬ 
ical  footnote  that  Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  held  a 
conference  on  traffic  safety  in  1924  when  there  were  20,000  deaths  a 
year.  That  was  called  a  “lif e  and  death”  meeting. 

In  the  ensuing  42  years  the  Congress  has  never  yet  assigned  specific 
responsibility  for  traffic  safety,  so  l  commend  you  for  the  bill  because 
I  think  that  its  does  purport  to  assign  specific  responsibility  for  traf¬ 
fic  safety. 

Secretary  Connor.  We  appreciate  that,  Congressman  Mackay, 
particularly  in  view  of  your  keen  interest  m  this  subject  and  the  many 
contributions  you  have  made  in  this  thinking, 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  Department  on  the 
transportation  message  because  I  thought  it  was  eloquent,  clear,  and 
timely.  I  regret,  however,  that  I  sometimes  think  that  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  Department  issue  may  swallow  up  the  traffic  safety  issue  in  this 
Congress.  I  hope  that  doesn’t  result. 

As  you  know,  there  are  44  Members  of  Congress  who  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  idea  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency. 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  aware  of  that,  and  particularly 
your  bill, 

Mr,  Mackay.  I  want  to  ask  you  why  the  statutory  assignment  of 
responsibility  to  an  agency  is  not  acceptable  to  the  administration. 
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Secretary  Connor.  In  the  drafting  of  this  particular  legislation* 
it  was  assumed  that  the  Department  of  Transportation  will  be  favor¬ 
ably  received  in  the  Congress  and*  therefore,  a  separate  Department 
of  Transportation  will  be  established  by  the  time  of  the  final  con¬ 
gressional  action  on  this  traffic  safety  bill. 

If  that  proves  not  to  be  the  case*  then  the  appropriate  amendments 
would  have  to  be  made  so  that  this  responsibility  would  come  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  until  and  if  such  a  separate  department 
is  established.  Within  the  Department  of  Commerce  the  respon¬ 
sibility  undoubtedly  would  be  assigned  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation.  In  many  respects  it  would  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  a  way  that  is  contemplated  in  the  bill  that  you  have  in¬ 
troduced. 

It  would  seem  tons  that  if  there  is  a  Department  of  Transportation, 
then  the  Secretary  of  that  Department  should  have  the  discretion  to 
organize  the  Department  to  handle  this  matter  along  with  the  other 
transportation  matters  in  the  way  that  can  be  done  quite  easily  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  for  a  separate  agency. 

Mr.  Mackat.  As  someone  commented  about  that  point  of  view,  it 
is  strictly  the  point  of  view  of  the  Executive-  I  agree  that  everybody 
would  like  to  have  that  latitude,  but  that  still  is  not  quite  responsive, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  to  why  the  idea  of  an  agency  has  been  rejected. 
The  explicit  assignment  of  responsibility  to  a  unit  of  Government 
to  attack  the  traffic  accident  problem  is  essential,  I  think. 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman  Mackay,  the  provisions  that  are 
recommended  in  this  bill  are  very  comprehensive,  as  you  have  indi¬ 
cated.  They  do  get  involved  in  what  would  he  the  work  of  several 
of  the  segments  of  the  organization  that  is  now  contemplated  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Parts  of  it  I  think  would  have  to 
be  organized  separate  and  apart  from  everything  else,  but  I  think  this 
can  be  done  without  any  question  under  the  proposed  Department  of 
Transportation  legislation. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  certainly  intend  to  support  the  Department  of 
Transportation  legislation.  But  which  department  it  is  in  is  not  the 
point  that  concerns  me.  It  is  whether  or  not  this  administration  is 
willing  to  fix  this  responsibility  for  traffic  safety  in  the  excellent  way 
that  air  safety  has  been  assigned  to  the  FA  A,  with  an  Administrator. 

Secretary  Connor.  I  don’t  think  that  there  is  any  doubt  that  this 
responsibility  would  be  centralized  within  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation.  Mr,  Boyd  has  worked  on  some  of  these  organizational 
aspects.  Perhaps  you  would  want  to  get  his  comments. 

Mr,  Boyd,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  repeat  the  old  saying,  Congressman, 
that  comparisons  are  odious,  because  in  this  particular  situation  where 
you  refer  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  having  an  Administrator, 
the  fact-  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Department  of  Transportation  bill 
would  eliminate  the  administrator  as  a  statutory  entity. 

This  in  no  way  will  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  person  who  is 
heading  the  aviation  function  in  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
But  a  concise  answer  to  your  question  is  that  the  Secretary  of  what¬ 
ever  department  is  involved  is  the  one  who  is  primarily  and  directly 
responsible  for  highway  safety. 
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Mr*  Mack  at.  I  would  feel  if  we  get  a  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  that  this  would  be  more  true  than  if  we  have  to  stay  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  where  you  have  such  a  diffusion  of  responsibility 
hi  areas  other  than  transportation, 

I  won’t  be  argumentative  about  it,  I  will  say  this,  that  to  we 
who  have  studied  the  problem  the  diffusion  of  attention  to  this  subject 
is  the  crux  of  the  difficulty  that  we  have  had,  and  1  would  hope  that 
this  department  would  give  further  consideration  to  the  idea  of  the 
agency  and  the  administrator,  because  I  have  come  to  Congress  as 
an  ex -legislator,  and  the  Georgia  Legislature  and  the  Maryland  Legis¬ 
lature  and  legislatures  throughout  the  Nation  arc  not  building  a  uni¬ 
form  traffic  environment  because  they  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  who 
can  speak  with  authority* 

I  can’t  envision  a  Cabinet  member  speaking  to  the  Georgia  Legisla¬ 
ture  but  I  can  envision  an  Administrator  doing  so* 

In  the  structure  of  your  research  and  test  facility,  is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  why  the  facility  should  not  be  as  comprehensive  as  that  envisioned 
in  our  legislation?  That  is,  so  it  would  give  attention  to  the  total 
phenomenon,  not  just  to  the  physical  side  of  it,  the  testing  side  of  it, 
out  the  total  phenomenon* 

As  I  read  your  bill,  your  testing  facility  is  not  that  comprehensive. 

Secretary  Connor*  I  think,  Congressman  Mackav,  if  you  look  not 
only  at  title  II,  which  ref  el's  specifically  to  the  Center,  but  to  all 
the"  other  research  and  development  and  testing  Mictions  that  are 
provided  for  in  title  I  and  title  III,  the  comprehensiveness  emerges, 
I  think  as  indicated  in  my  statement  about  title  III,  a  lot  of  the  work 
that  is  contemplated  there  for  cooperative  activities  with  the  States 
would  be  put  in  this  Center* 

I  don’t  think  our  concept  is  any  narrower  than  that  envisaged  in 
your  bill,  although  the  words  used  are  different. 

I  think  Dr*  Hollomon  could  be  responsive  in  more  detail  to  this 
question  because  he  has  worked  with  this  closely  in  trying  to  figure 
out  exactly  what  activities  should  be  centralized  there; 

Dr*  Hollomon*  While  the  plans  have  to  be  developed  yet,  the  view 
that  we  have  of  the  Center,  as  we  have  proposed  in  this  legislation, 
is  not  to  limit  it  at  all.  It  lias  to  do  with  how  the  driver  reacts,  the 
nature  of  the  highway,  the  vehicle,  itself,  the  interaction  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle  with  the  highway,  problems  associated  with  recovery  from  1  he 
crash* 

M r*  Mackay*  What  about  the  legal  part  ? 

Dr*  Hollomon.  I  would  think  that  legal  problems  would  also  be 
associated  with  the  Center.  In  other  words - 

Mr*  Mackay.  Is  there  anything  that  shouldn’t  be  associated  with 
the  Center? 

Dr.  Hollomon*  Yes.  There  are  certain  things  for  which  other  fa¬ 
cilities  already  exist,  for  example  medical  facilities  in  NIH  or  in 
HEW,  and  an  area  for  which  1  have  some  responsibility,  which  is 
measurement  activities  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  where 
one,  for  example,  lias  expertise  on  questions  of  illumination. 

Mr*  Mackay.  I  don’t  mean  to  put  all  of  the  labs  in  ihe  same  build¬ 
ing.  The  Communicable  Disease  Center  comes  to  my  mind.  The 
traffic  accident  is  an  epidemic,  and  I  am  interested  in  seeing  a  center 
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that  deals  with  the  total  phenomena,  not  one  that  does  all  of  the 
research. 

Dr.  Hollomok,  There  were  two  questions  asked  Mr.  Boyd  on  which 
I  would  like  to  comment.  First  off,  as  I  understand  there  would  he 
a  single  responsible  person  for  all  of  the  traffic  safety  activities  in  a 
single  place,  whether  this  be  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  be 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Center  to  which  we  refer  is  a  physical  entity.  In  other  words, 
it  would  be  a  new  place  where  we  have  to  have  certain  kinds  of  facili¬ 
ties  which  do  not  now  exist  otherwise  within  the  Government.  I  don’t 
know  whether  we  are  talking  about  a  center  as  a  geographic  place  or 
a  center  as  an  organizational  entity. 

With  regard  to  the  facility,  that  facility  we  envision  to  do  what¬ 
ever  is  necessary  over  and  above  that  which  is  already  available. 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  I  wish  this  could  be  stated  more  explicitly  in  the  bilk 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  respect  the  5- minute  rule  but  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  come  back  later. 

Mr.  Moss.  Certainly. 

The  Chair  wants  to  acquaint  the  members  of  the  committee  with 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Boyd  has  to  leave  not  later  than  3  o’clock.  We  have 
agreed  to  accommodate  his  request.  He  has  a  plane  to  catch. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Connor,  I  want  to  compliment  you  as  I  did  earlier 
on  your  statement.  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  the  minimum 
standards  would  lie,  applied  to  automobiles  imported  into  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  minimum  standards  on  equipment  would  be  very 
helpful  to  the  whole  automobile  industry.  This  way  there  will  not 
the  competition  as  to  which  is  optional.  *  They  will  all  have  to  meet 
the  minimum  standards.  That  is  very  good. 

There  is  one  thing  where  you  said  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  enter  into  the  design  of  the  vehicle,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  that 
I  wish  you  would  elaborate  a  little  bit  more  on  that.  Someone  men- 
tioned  to  me  that  there  are  some  designs  that  have  a  very  piercing  fin 
or  something  else  that  might  be  objectionable,  and  although  it  is  a 
design  it  might  be  injurious. 

Can  you  elaborate  a  little  bit  more  on  that  paragraph? 

Secretary  Council  This  question  of  minimum  standards  has  certain 
positive  aspects  and  certain  negative  aspects.  I  would  imagine  that 
the  standards  would  be  written  in  such  a  way  that  with  respect  to 
braking,  for  example,  certain  results  have  to  be  achieved  in  bringing 
the  vehicle  to  a  halt  within  a  specified  space  of  time. 

Just  how  that  is  accomplished  might  well  be  left  to  the  individual 
company  and  its  designers. 

Likewise,  a  standard  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  prohibition  against 
certain  exterior  characteristics.  And  perhaps,  further,  some  appurt¬ 
enance  with  a  cutting  edge  would  fall  within  that  standard.  This 
wouldn’t  mean  that  the  automobile  companies  still  couldn’t  have 
great  flexibility  in  designing  the  exterior  of  the  car,  but  it  would  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  standard  if  it  did  have  the  kind  of  apuurtenance 
that  you  mentioned. 

Here,  again,  Dr.  Hollomon  has  given  this  question  of  standards 
and  the  relationship  to  design  and  engineering  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
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Perhaps  his  comments  could  supplement  mine. 

Dr,  Hollohon,  I  think  the  Secretary  has  made  the  main  point. 
We  would  hope  to  establish  standards  which  insure  a  certain  minimum 
performance  with  respect  to  safety,  such  as  the  elimination  of  cutting 
edges,  braking  systems  which  operate  in  a  certain  way,  steering  gear 
which  collapses  under  certain  kinds  of  forces,  prevention  of  the  front 
end  of  the  vehicle  moving  back  too  far  on  impact  of  a  certain  force. 

How  those  standards  would  be  met  would  be  left  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  so  long  as  tests  would  indicate  that  the  standards  w-ere  met. 
There  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  actually  telling  the  manufacturer 
how  to  design  and  telling  him  what  the  minimum  measurements  are 
that  he  has  to  meet  on  an  objective  basis.  That  is  what  we  mean  by 
not  telling  him  how  to  design  but,  rather,  the  minimum  performance 
that  the  vehicle  has  to  meet. 

Mr,  Friedel.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr*  Moss,  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr,  Pickle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Connor* 

On  these  standards  which  you  have  referred  to  as  basically  Federal 
standards,  do  you  have  a  compilation  showing  reactions  of  the  various 
State  highway  commissioners  and/or  the  Governors  of  the  States 
as  to  this  particular  measure  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  attempted  to  ascertain 
just  what  degree  of  support  we  would  get  from  the  various  State 
officials.  We  do  have  a  general  feeling  that  the  State  officials  having 
jurisdiction  in  this  field  would  welcome  the  additional  financial  and 
other  support  which  the  Federal  Government  would  provide  under 
title  III. 

Mr.  Pickle.  I  think  it  is  well  that  you  would  have  the  feeling, 
but  I  would  like  to  go  into  a  little  more  than  just  the  feeling.  Have 
you  sent  to  the  Governors  a  copy  of  this  measure  and  have  you  asked 
the  Governors  or  their  designated  highway  officials  for  their  reactions 
to  this  measure? 

Secretary  Connor,  No,  sir.  There  is  a  statute  of  which  we  are 
quite  well  aware  that  prevents  Federal  officials  from  trying  to  line 
up  popular  support  that  would  put  pressure  on  the  Congress  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Secretary,  T  want  to  be  sure  that  we  understand, 
I  didn’t  ask  that  question.  I  didn’t  ask  if  you  had  them  for  support. 

Have  you  asked  them  for  their  judgment  and/or  suggestions 
on  the  bill,  whether  it  is  pro  or  con? 

Secretary  Connor.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Do  you  plan  to  do  it? 

Secretary  Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pickle.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  this  reaction  from  the  various  States.  I  am  going  to 
insist  that  we  do  have  such  a  report  from  them.  The  State  agencies 
have  really  done  about  all  the  safety  work  that  has  been  done  m  this 
field,  working  with  the  automobile  manufacturers. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas  I  think  we.  have  perhaps  the  best  highway 
engineer,  though  other  States  in  the  Nation  would  feel  the  same  way* 
We  have  a  tremendous  department.  They  are  constantly  doing  work 
in  the  field  of  safety,  establishing  standards,  new  construction. 
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It  would  seem  to  me  that  tlieir  reaction  would  be  invaluable  in  the 
consideration  of  any  measure  before  us. 

I  am  going  to  insist  to  you  and  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
that  before  we  take  a  markup  on  this  bill  that  we  have  this  report  from 
the  various  States* 

Secretary  Connor.  If  we  are  requested  by  the  committee,  Mr.  Pickle, 
we  would  be  delighted  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  ascertain  their 
views. 

Mr.  Pickle*  I  am  certain  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  then,  will 
make  such  a  request  of  you. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

State  Advice  and  Participation  in  the  Preparation  of  Standards 

Two  separate  and  distinct  types  of  standards  are  required  under  II. B.  1322S. 

The  Title  III  standards  are  being  derelovjed  with  rather  full  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  the  States.  These  standards  are  being  developed  pursuant  to  the 
H  Bald  win  Amendment"  which  was  enacted  last  year  and  which  is  recodified  in 
HJL  13228.  The  Federal  Highway  Administrator  has  established  an  Advisory 
Committee  for  this  purpose.  It  includes  representation  from  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Highway  Officials*  the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators  and  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Meetings 
of  this  Advisory  Committee  have  been  held  and  views  in  writing  have  been 
obtained  on  which  to  base  a  draft  of  tentative  standards.  When  the  draft  is 
available  the  Committee  will  Jbe  convened  for  a  review.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  has  written  to  some  60  other  interested  organizations 
inviting  their  views  which  will  be  considered  in  the  draftng  of  these  standards. 

Mr.  Pickle.  This  will  lead  into  my  next  question :  All  through  the 
measures  you  talk  in  terms  of  the  Secretary  establishing  these  stand¬ 
ards,  or  the  bill  speaks  of  that,  and  inaugurating  certain  safety  tests. 
This  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  a  considerable 
authority. 

Secretary  Connor*  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Though  all  of  us  are  in  agreement  with  the  Objectives 
of  this  Bill,  at  the  same  time  it  sets  up  another  department  with  tre¬ 
mendous  power  in  talking  about  safety  or  any  other  field. 

It  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  you,  if  you  were 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  if  you  had  an  advisory  committee  of 
State  officials,  either  engineers  or  leading  traffic  officials  in  the  States, 
or  a  group  representing  the  private  industry,  as  members  of  such  an 
advisory  committee. 

How  would  you  feel  if  we  put  into  the  measure  a  proviso  for  an 
advisory  committee ? 

Secretary  Connor*  Personally,  Congressman  Pickle,  I  believe  in 
tlie  importance  of  advisory  committees  in  governmental  activities* 
We  haverrt  given  this  any  specific  attention,  hut  my  initial  reaction 
is  that  it  would  be  helpful,  i  would  like  to  think  about  it  a  bit  and 
come  back  with  a  specific  recommendation. 

Mr.  Pickle*  I  am  glad  that  you  think  well  of  these  advisory  com¬ 
mittees.  I  do  not  wish  to  he  too  blunt  or  too  candid  in  mv  statement, 
but  I  wish  to  remind  the  Secretary  that  we  passed  the  high-speed 
ground  transportation  measure  last  fall.  As  you  and  I  discussed,  and 
Mr*  Ball  discussed,  they  had  an  adysory  committee  on  that* 

If  you  like  these  advisory  committes,  it  would  seem  to  me  like  you 
could  have  appointed  that  advisory  committee  already. 

As  of  January,  you  have  already  given  over  $11  million  worth  of 
contracts  and  you  haven’t  called  that  advisory  committee  together 
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vet.  I  understand,  anti  I  have  been  told,  we  axe  thinking  about  it. 
You  like  the  advisory  committees  yet  you  don't  do  anything  about 
them. 

Wouldn't  we  expect  the  same  progress  in  this  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Sticking  to  the  advisory  committee  that  you 
mentioned,  the  final  clearances  for  membership  have  been  obtained 
and  the  invitations  to  participate  I  think  are  on  my  desk  today  ready 
to  go  out.  We  have  had  some  disappointments  because  of  the  illness 
of  some  people  we  hoped  would  serve,  but  this  is  now  in  form  and  we 
are  ready  for  action, 

Mr.  Pickle.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  Mr.  Secretary.  My  whole 
point  is  that  I  would  like  to  see  us  get  as  much  cooperation,  as  much 
advice,  counsel,  and  experience  that  the  various  State  agencies  have 
had  in  this  field,  and,  likewise,  to  get  advisory  committees  and  to  work 
with  them  as  we  push  forward  in  this  field.  1  think  that  is  mandatory. 

After  all,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  reach  a  point,  no  matter  what  our 
standards  are  here,  it  has~to  be,  in  force  and  effect,  practically  admin¬ 
istered  through  the  various  States  because  they  register  the  auto¬ 
mobiles,  set  up  the  licensing,  and  unless  we  do  have  the  States  in  this 
on  a  wholesome  basis  we  can  anticipate  difficulty  below. 

Secretary  Connor.  Mr.  Boyd  has  additional  comments  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  statement  you  made  about  the  States  having  done 
most  of  the  work  in  highway  safety  is  certainly  correct,  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  the  bulk  of  that  has  been  done  on  the  basis  of  funds  which 
were  generated  in  part  by  the  States  and  in  part  through  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  from  appropriations  made  available  by  the  Congress. 

Efforts  of  coordination  have  been  carried  out  through  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials,  of  which  the  State  highway  engineer  of  California  is  now 
or  will  soon  be  the  president. 

This  coordination  is  formal  and  it  has  been  going  on  for  years  with 
regular  meetings  between  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
AASHO  officials.  In  the  President’s  message  on  transportation  he 
indicated,  I  believe,  that  he  would  lie  issuing  an  Executive  order  in 
connection  with  traffic  safety.  Part  of  that  Executive  order  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  in¬ 
dividuals  outside  the  Federal  Government,  of  the  advisory  council 
type  to  which  you  are  referring,  in  addition  to  which  there  will  be 
provision  for  formal  coordination  of  the  various  advisory  committees 
acting  now  within  the  Federal  Government. 

(The  following  information  was  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce :) 

Lighting  on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Systems 

Safety  benefits  that  accrue  from  roadway  lighting  are  well  recognizer!.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  concurred  in  “An  Informational  Guide  for  Lighting 
Controlled  Access  Highways,”  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Planning  and 
Design  Policies  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  June  2!), 
1965  (copy  will  be  found  in  committee  flies).  The  Bureau  issued  an  Instruc¬ 
tional  Memorandum  (attachment  A)  dated  October  1,  outlining  the  basis 
in  which  the  Bureau  would  participate  in  lighting. 

Lighting  projects  like  any  other  highway  construction  project  must  he  initiated 
by  the  State  and  the  Bureau  will  approve  lighting  on  a  project-by-project  basis 
63-481— ao— pt.  1 — -12 
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when  it  meets  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  Informational  Guide  and  tile  In- 
structional  Memorandum  referred  to  above, 

Tbe  Bureau  recognizes,  too,  that  present  day  traffic  volumes  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  may  not  warrant  the  installation  of  lighting  at  this  time  but  it  will  par¬ 
ticipate  with  a  State  In  the  cost  of  installing  ducts  and  other  accessories  placed 
during  initial  construction  to  facilitate  future  lighting  installation. 

Attachment  A 

U,S,  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  or  Public  Roads, 
Washington t  D*G,,  October  1. 1965. 

Instructional  Memorandum  40-2-65,  32-20, 

Subject :  Lighting  Controlled  Access  Highsvays, 

Supersedes :  Instructional  Memorandum  40-2-60,  Issued  April  15,  1060, 

“An  Informational  Guide  for  Lighting  Controlled  Access  Highways,”  revised 
1905,  is  now  available  from  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
at  $0,25  per  copy.  Informational  copies  have  been  furnished  to  State’ Highway 
Department  offices.  Public  Roads  field  offices  she  mid  order  copies  as  they  may 
need  them. 

This  memorandum,  with  reference  to  the  revised  AASHO  guide,  outlines  the 
basis  for  determinations  for  the  installation  of  lighting  on  all  controlled  access 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems  including  the  Interstate  system. 

MAJOR  CHANGES  IN  AASHO  GUIDE 

There  are  new  definitions  for  several  special  terms  and  factors  and  redefinition 
of  some  older  terms.  These  agree  with  those  used  in  American  Standard  Prac¬ 
tice  for  Roadway  Lighting,  ASA  1963.  The  term  and  definition  for  average 
maintained  illumination  have  been  changed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  has  a 
significant  effect  on  standards  for  light  intensity.  The  term  is  now  called 
“average  level  of  horizontal  illumination"  which  is  the  value  representing  the 
condition  when  the  light  source  is  at  its  lowest  output  and  the  luminaire  is 
in  its  dirtiest  condition.  This  revision  has  led  to  increased  levels  of  illumination. 
Also,  there  is  change  in  the  values  for  “uniformity  ratio"  and  the  luminaire 
maintenance  factor. 

Statements  for  warranting  conditions  for  providing  lighting  are  much  the  same 
as  before.  Those  citing  current  ADT  volume  values  are  now  shown  with  urban, 
suburban  and  rural  values* 

There  is  added  explanation  on  the  techniques  of  lighting  design.  Representa¬ 
tive  chart  data  are  given  to  show  the  relation  of  luminaire  spacing,  uniformity 
ratio  and  initial  average  footcandles  for  commonly  used  equipment.  There  are 
new  sections  on :  (a)  lighting  of  bridges,  overpasses  and  underpasses ;  (b)  safety 
and  research;  and  (e)  effects  of  mounting  heights  above  30  feet, 

BASIS  FOR  FEDERAL-AID  PARTICIPATION 

The  following  statements  govern  in  the  determination  of  Federal-aid  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  costs  of  lighting  controlled  access  highways, 

1,  Federal-aid  fund  participation  in  the  cost  of  continuous  lighting  on  freeways 
in  rural  areas  may  be  approved  only  on  those  sections  when  the  current  ADT  is 
60,000  or  more. 

2,  The  use  of  Federal-aid  funds  may  be  approved  for  continuous  lighting  on 
controlled  access  higbwaj's  in  built-up  urban  or  suburban  areas  where  all  active 
streets  and  thoroughfares  are  lighted  and  for  complete  or  partial  interchange 
lighting  on  unlighted  freeways  when  one  or  more  of  the  warrants  outlined  in 
the  guide  are  met 

3,  The  use  of  Federal-aid  funds  may  be  approved  for  continuous  highway  light¬ 
ing  designed  for  average  horizontal  Illumination  of  at  least  0.6  footeandle. 
Corresponding  average  initial  values  are  about  0,8  to  1.2  footcandles.  A  uni¬ 
formity  ratio  of  4  :1  to  6:1  normally  can  he  attained  with  this  level  of  illumina¬ 
tion.  A  lighting  design  with  uniformity  ratio  better  than  4:1  (i.e,r  3:1}  should 
not  be  approved  where  it  entails  a  higher  installation  cost  because  of  closer  spac¬ 
ing  of  luminaires  and  initial  levels  of  illumination  above  1.2  footcandles. 

4,  On  projects  where  the  lighting  is  warranted  under  Cases  A-4  and  B-G  (local 
governmental  agency  finds  sufficient  ticneflt  to  pay  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
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the  cost)  the  local  agency  is  to  pay  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total  Installation 
cost,  regardless  of  the  Federal-aid  pro  rata.  Federal-aid  participation  may  be 
approved  in  the  applicable  pro  rata  of  the  State's  share  of  the  costs  only.  In 
these  cases  the  Division  Engineer  should  check  to  insure  that  local  officials  have 
a  complete  understanding  of  their  commitments  with  the  State  for  anticipated, 
electrical  power  and  luminaire  maintenance  costs. 

5.  There  may  be  Federal-aid  participation  in  the  installation  of  lighting  where 
found  to  be  an  essential  pari  of  (a)  a  safety  rest  area  and  (b)  official  weigh 
stations  in  accordance  with  PPM  50-8. 

0.  Division  Engineers  should  encourage  installation  of  promising  new  types, 
arrangements  or  special  adaptations  of  highway  lighting  so  as  to  obtain  operat¬ 
ing  experience  and  data.  There  may  he  Federal-aid  participation  in  such  evalua¬ 
tion  project  installations  when  established  in  accordance  with  PPM  60-2. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

The  design  of  highway  lighting  on  Federal-aid  projects  is  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  “Summary  of  Guide  Values’-  in  the  AAS1IQ  Guide. 

The  installation  of  lighting  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  stage  construc¬ 
tion  principle.  As  a  general  definition  the  “current  ADT’*  should  lie  that  on  the 
highway  after  it  has  been  opened  and  traffic  patterns  established.  Normally, 
this  would  be  several  months  after  all  essential  highway  construction  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Because  of  the  uncertainties  associated  with  predicting  traffic  volumes, 
the  States  should  be  encouraged  to  defer  lighting  projects  until  operating  traffic 
volumes  satisfy  the  warrants.  This  is  particularly  fitting  where  moderate 
changes  in  the  predicted  traffic  volumes  may  reverse  an  initial  finding. 

Before  completion  of  the  Interstate  highway  program,  lighting  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  with  available  FAI  funds,  when  the  traffic  volumes  reach  those  values 
stated  in  the  AASHG  Guide  warrants. 

Where  highway  lighting  may  he  likely  in  the  future  there  may  be  Federal-aid 
participation  in  the  cost  of  ducts  and  other  accessories  placed  during  initial 
construction  to  facilitate  future  lighting  installation.  Usually  this  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  structures  and  conduits  crossing  traffic  lanes. 

For  most  highway  lighting  installations,  the  supplier  furnishes  electricity  at 
the  design  voltage  of  the  lighting  system.  In  some  cases,  the  user  has  the  option 
of  taking  electric  service  either  at  the  primary  or  the  secondary  voltage.  When 
electricity  is  purchased  at  the  primary  voltage,  the  user  may  be  required  to 
furnish  and  install  the  transformers,  in  consideration  of  which  a  credit  may 
be  given  on  the  electric  bill  in  the  form  of  a  lower  rate,  a  discount,  or  an  equip¬ 
ment  ownership  credit.  If  the  State  or  local  authority  elects  to  contract  for 
electricity  under  this  type  of  option,  Federal-aid  funds  should  not  participate 
in  the  cost  of  transformers.  WThere  the  supplier  in  the  regular  conduct  of  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  furnish  and  deliver  electricity  at  the  design  voltage  of  the  lighting 
system,  Federal-aid  funds  may  participate  in  the  cost  of  transformers. 

G.  M.  Williams, 

Director  of  Engineers  ti  ff  and  Operations. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Do  you  known  whether  AASHO  has  been  asked  about 
this  specific  measure,  for  their  advice  and  recommendations  ? 

Mr.  Bom  AASHO  has  been  asked  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
standards  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Boyd. 

This  will  lead  to  my  last  question :  Financing  of  this  program  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  total  of  some  $700  million  over  a  fi-vear  period.  What 
amount  is  contemplated  to  be  spent  the  first  year?  Do  you  recall? 

Secretary  Connor.  The  financing  of  this  program  in  the  first  year — 
well,  to  add  them  up  separately,  title  I,  the  vehicle  safety  standards, 
the  proposed  authorization  would  be  $3  million  in  the  first  year;  fa¬ 
cility  planning,  just  the  planning  stage,  would  be  $3  million ;  title  III, 
grants  to  the  States,  $40  million;  research  contemplated  would  be 
$10  million.  That  is  a  total  of  $56  million  for  this  program  under 
the  bill  in  the  first  year. 
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Mr,  Pickle.  That  is  approximately  10  percent  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  si r.  It  accelerates  as  the  years  go  on. 

Mr.  Pickle.  There  is  a  diversion  of  funds  from  the  highway  trust 
funds  to  help  finance  this  as  well  as  form  the  general  treasury. 
Therefore,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  States  should  be  satisfied 
or  happy  with  the  measure,  if  we  could  ascertain  their  feelings.  We 
can't,  I  know,  wait  and  pass  legislation  after  seeing  if  all  States  are 
in  agreement.  I  recognize  that. 

Secretary  Connor.  On  the  financing  of  this,  although  the  money 
beginning  in  the  first  year  as  proposed  would  come  out  of  the  high¬ 
way  trust  fund,  there  would  be  a  replenishment  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  through  the  revenue  measure  that  is  about  to  be  sent  by  the 
administration  to  Congress,  providing  that  1  percent  of  the  auto  excise 
tax  would  come  into  the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  purposes  of  this 
safety  program  and  the  beautification  program  that  was  authorized 
last  year. 

So  there  would  be  no  infringement  of  the  money  in  the  highway 
trust  fund  available  for  highway  construction. 

Mr.  Pickle.  I  don’t  think  they  would  feel  they  were  being  hard 
put  except  that  it  is  a  diversion  of  some  of  their  funds,  a  temporary 
diversion.  1  J 

Secretary  Connor,  Xo,  sir;  there  would  be  no  diversion  if  this 
revenue  bill  that  is  being  proposed  by  the  administration  is  accepted 
by  Congress.  Eight  from  the  start  there  would  be  money  available  in 
the  highway  trust  fund  from  the  1-percent  auto  excise  tax  for  this 
purpose. 

Sir.  Pickle.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

That  is  all,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Sir,  Sfoss,  Sir.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Farnsley,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Thank  you,  Sir.  Secretary,  for  saying  a  kind  word  for  street  lights 
and  highways  lights.  I  have  been  on  the  Governor’s  Commission  of 
Kentucky  on  Highway  Safety  since  it  started,  and  I  do  have  a  deep 
interest  in  this  problem,  I  got  the  Library  of  Congress  to  give  me  a 
study  on  crime  and  delinquency  and  the  possible  effect  of  street  light¬ 
ing.  Crime  and  delinquency  are  not  in  your  Department,  but  public 
roads  are. 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir ;  public  roads  is. 

Mr.  F arnsley.  But  crime  and  delinquency  are  not  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Xo,  sir :  i  t  is  not. 

Mr.  Farnsley,  I  would  like  to  read  you  a  page  or  two,  double 
spaced;  they  say : 

In  many  of  the  cities  experiencing  lower  crime  rates  after  their  street  lighting 
was  improved,  a  drop  in  the  number  of  traffic  accidents  was  also  noted. 

In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  it  was  reported  that  following  a  lighting  program,  the 
night  traffic  accident  rate  declined  from  40  percent  to  29  percent,  despite  a  150 
percent  increase  in  motor  vehicle  registration  over  the  same  period, 

Indianapolis  noted  a  54  percent  decrease  in  night  traffic  accidents,  after  the 
Initiation  of  a  comprehensive  street  lighting  program. 

The  fact  that  Chicago’s  Northwest  Expressway  is  continuously  lighted  over 
Its  16-mile  length  is  alleged  to  he  responsible  for  the  low  traffic  fatality  rate  on 
this  highway.  In  1961,  there  were  *74  deaths  per  100,900.000  vehicle  miles  on  the 
Chicago  Expressway,  as  compared  with  a  national  average  of  2.3  deaths  per 
100,000,000  vehicle  miles  on  all  expressways. 

An  additional  benefit  occurred  in  the  case  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  drivers. 
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Improved  street  lighting  which  cost  the  city  $20*000  was  followed  by  a  lower 
number  of  traffic  accidents  which  in  turn  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  insurance 
rates  by  eight  percent  over  a  period  of  five  years*  This  saved  22,500  car-owning 
residents  $4.00  each  per  year* 

Between  1053  and  I960,  new  lights  were  installed  in  nine  locations  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  A  study  made  by  the  Virginia  Department  of  Highways 
indicated  that  the  number  of  traffic  accidents  at  these  locations  decreased  38 
percent  and  the  traffic  fatalities  drop]>ed  90  percent. 

In  its  reporting  of  1963  traffic  fatalities,  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol  classified 
the  fatal  accident  statistics  according  to  whether  they  occurred  in  daylight,  in 
darkness  where  the  street  was  lighted,  or  in  darkness  on  an  unlighted  street 
The  results  are  shown  in  this  fable : 


Total 

accidents 

Fatalities 

Daylight _  _ _ _  _  _  _  _ . . . . . 

5.532 

1J13 

2,285 

76 

Lighted  streets  and  highways  _____  __  _  _  _  ...... 

15 

Unlighteii  streets  and  highways. _  _  __ . . . . . . . . 

8$ 

These  statistics  show  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  accidents  on  dark  streets  was 
one  death  per  25.9  accidents,  while  the  ratio  of  fatalities  to  the  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  was  virtually  the  same  in  the  case  of  daylight  accidents  (1  to  73.8)  and 
streets  lit  at  night  by  artificial  lighting  < 1  to  74.2) . 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  (IBS)  is  the  authoritative  source  of 
technical  knowledge  on  lighting  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  IES  has 
the  responsibility  for  establishing  a  standard  practice  for  street  and  highway 
lighting* 

We  hear  a  lot  about  standards.  I  know  the  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  are  wonderful  people  and  do  not  want  to  hurt  anybody.  They 
want  to  he  in  business.  I  know  the  drivel's  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 
But  I  am  not  sure  the  Government  is  doing  the  best  it  can*  That  is 
you  and  me.  I  don’t  think  we  are  doing  any  harm  intentionally,  but 
I  don't  think  we  have  gotten  the  Bureau  of  Public  Beads  to  realize 
that  people  can’t  see  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime.  It  will  take 
years  to  research  this,  I  understand* 

I  also  think  it  has  been  proven  that  the  windshield  cuts  out  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  ordinary  adequate  light  and  if  it  is  dirty,  which  it  ordi¬ 
narily  is,  as  the  doctor  surely'  knows,  it  cuts  out  30  or  40  percent. 

Then  if  you  have  glasses,  that  is  10  percent  again,  if  they  are  clean. 
Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  see  where  you  are  going.  These  guys  set  up 
the  standards.  We  have  the  standards  and  the  research.  I  am  sure 
Public  Koads  will  tell  you  it  will  cost  20  times  this  but  they  are 
engineers.  You  and  I  know  that  you  just  can't  argue  with  an  engi¬ 
neer.  That  doesn’t  mean  they  are  not  good  guys  and  noble  charac¬ 
ters,  but  they  know  so  much* 

The  Library  of  Congress  says : 

In  the  case  of  highway  lighting,  illuminating  engineers  say  the  lighting  cost 
Is  generally  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  highway.  Installation  of 
adequate  lighting  is  considerably  cheaper  if  it  Is  clone  at  the  time  the  highway  is 
constructed. 

Linder  this  program*  could  you  convince  the  lighting  engineers  to 
put  lights  in? 

Secretary  Connor.  I  think  there  is  enough  language  in  my  state¬ 
ment  to  show  that  lighting  does  play  an  important  role  in  accidents 
and  there  b  authority  to  provide  for  adequate  lighting  of  the  high¬ 
ways  that  are  built ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Faknsley.  But  you  are  talking  about  doing  research  on  it  I 
am  talking  about  putting  them  in. 

Secretary  Connor.  We  are  talking  about  research  on  the  whole  pic- 
tote,  the  relationship  of  these  factors  one  to  the  other.  That  does  re¬ 
quire  more  research.  As  far  as  lighting  in  the  highways  that  are 
being  constructed  now,  this  is  going  forward  and  it  is  authorized  in 
the  present  program. 

Mr.  Fabnsley.  It  is  not  going  forward  in  Kentucky  except  in  a 
few  intersections. 

^  our  eyes  are  wide  open  for  the  country  and  you  come  in  where  the 
lights  arc  and  it  is  a  mess.  It  appears  that  the  engineers  don’t  know 
that : 

The  police  chief  of  Gary,  Ind>,  justifies  such  expenditures  are  important. 

Secretary  Connor.  This  is  all  an  important  subject,  Mr.  Congress¬ 
man,  and  we  recognize  this. 

Mr.  Iarnsley.  Why  don’t  you  do  something? 

Secretary  Connor.  We  are  on  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

Mr.  Faknsley.  How  many  miles  of  it  are  lighted  miles? 

Secretary  Connor.  The  whole  Interstate  Highway  System,  of 
course,  is  not  lighted,  by  any  means.  But  at  places  where  experience 
indicates  that  lighting  is  needed,  such  as  interchanges,  these  are  well 
lighted. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  How  about  Federal-aid  roads? 

Secretary  Connor.  The  50-50  ? 

Mr.  Farnsley,  Yes. 

Secretary  Connor.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  have  any  study  on 
the  percentage  of  that  which  is  lighted. 

.  jfr'  Farnsley.  We  are  killing  people  where  experience  doesn’t 
indicate— well,  never  mind. 

Secretary  Connor  We  do  not  have  information  available  on  that, 
\\  a  will  try  to  get  it  and  insert  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  I  don’t  want  it.  I  know  what  is  happening 
Everybody  does,  but  the  Bureau  of  Public  Toads.  I  don’t  mean  to 
be  childish  about  this  but  it  is  well  known  people  can’t  see  at  night. 
It  is  well  known  we  kill  most  of  them  at  night.  It  is  well  known  if 
we  put in  street  lights  you  don’t  kill  them.  You  have  a  j  ill  ion  dol¬ 
lars,  why  don’t  you  put  in  street  lights?  The  States  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  electricity.  It  is  well  known  that  that  is  the  main 
cause. 

I  am  just  a  freshman  Congressman.  Nobody  is  going  to  listen  to 
me.  They  are  not  going  to  listen  to  you  either,' probably,  but  at  least 
I  get  it  out  of  my  system  and  tell  you  about  it. 

Secretary  Connor.  We  are  in  the  same  boat. 

Mr.  Moss.  To  mv  good  friend  I  would  like  io  say  in  recognition 
of  the  long  period  you  bad  to  wait  as  a  freshman  Congressman,  I 
gave  you  10  minutes  instead  of  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  I  am  sorry,  I  made  a  speech,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  FriedeL 
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Mr,  Fkiedel.  Mr.  Secretary,  back  in  1050  we  had  a  traffic  safety 
committee  and  we  went  through  all  the  plants,  General  Motors,  Chrys¬ 
ler,  Ford,  American  Motors.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  re¬ 
search  work  that  they  were  doing.  We  saw  a  lot  of  known  safety 
devices  that  were  optional  equipment,  not  standard  equipment, 

I  think  you  will  find  a  lot  right  in  their  own  plants,  devices  from 
their  research,  that  were  immediately  offered  to  the  public.  But,  of 
course,  if  you  put  it  on  one  car  it  would  have  to  be  standard  equipment 
for  all  cars,  and  that  would  l>e  a  matter  of  competition. 

Going  back  to  the  repealing  of  the  laws  on  safety  belts  and  the  brake 
fluid,  I  am  perplexed  on  one  oilier  thing.  We  passed  a  bill  last  year 
on  clean  air,  that  all  automobiles  would  have  to  have  new  mufflers. 
This  bill  would  repeal  that  law  if  we  pass  it  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbtedfl.  Why  ?  Is  it  repealing  the  other  two  laws?  1  am  still 
concerned  about  known  standard  safety  devices.  I  am  hoping  that  we 
can  correct  the  language  so  that  these  laws  are  not  repealed. 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman  F riedel,  we  ga  ve  our  general  coun¬ 
sel  a  chance  to  explain  it  and  apparently  he  didn’t  succeed,  so  we  will 
call  on  our  scientist,  Dr.  Hollomon,  He  thinks  he  can  explain  it. 

Dr.  Hollomon.  The  two  bills  in  question,  the  brake  fluid  bill  and 
the  seat  Iwlts  bill  have,  we  believe,  certain  deficiencies  with  respect  to 
enforcement,  inspection,  and  subsequent  penalties.  In  this  bill,  for 
mandatory  standards,  the  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  is  much  broader  and  much  more  clearly  spelled  out. 

Therefore,  we  would  continue  to  have  these  standards  although  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  much  more  clearly  spelled  out  provisions  of 
this  bill.  They  would  be  included  within  this  bill.  Repealing  the  act 
does  not  repeal  the  standards.  It  simply  repeals  the  legislation  under 
which  the  standards  are  written  and  they  are  written  under  much  more 
general  and  much  broader  legislation  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Fiukdel.  But  they  will  be  included  in  this  bill  ? 

Dr.  Hollomon.  Yes,  sir. 

M  r.  Frikdkl.  Where  is  that  in  the  bill  ? 

Dr.  Hollomon.  On  page  20  of  the  bill,  section  112(b),  in  which  it 
states,  “Standards  issued  under  the  laws  repealed  in  this  section  shall 
continue  in  full  effect  and  may  be  amended  as  if  they  had  been  effec¬ 
tively  issued  pursuant  to  section  102.  Such  standards  shall,  after 
enactment  of  this  act,  be  subject  to  the  enforcement  and  all  other 
provisions  of  this  title.” 

In  other  words,  what  it  does  is  to  maintain  the  standards  in  full 
effect  but,  however,  it  makes  them  subject  to  the  enforcement  proce¬ 
dures  and  so  forth  that  are  much  more  clearly  spelled  out  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  F riedel.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  technical  repeal  but  it  is 
included  in  this  bill  with  stronger  provisions. 

Dr.  Hollomon.  That  is  right.  It  is  a  transfer,  essentially,  of  those 
acts,  a  technical  repeal,  and  makes  them  subject  to  this  bill  It  is  a 
draf  ting  change  but  we  believe  it  strengthens  our  position  with  respect 
to  these  two  standards. 

Mr.  Frtedel.  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Moss,  We  have  a  unanimous  consent  request  by  Mr,  Younger 
that  the  report  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress  answering  a 
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request  of  Mr,  Farnsley  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point.  Is 
there  objection  ? 

Hearing  none,  the  report  will  be  so  included, 

(The  report  referred  to  follows:) 


The  Library  of  Congress, 
Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Washing  ton  t  D.  6%  Aor  ember  2, 1965. 


Hon,  Charles  P,  Farnsley, 

If  ou  sc  of  Represent  a  t  ives ,  W  a  shin  gton ,  D  .  0, 

Dear  Mr,  Farnsley:  In  answer  to  your  request  for  a  study  on  the  possible 
relationship  between  street  lighting  ami  crime,  the  Education  and  Public  Welfare 
Division  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  prepared  and  sent  to  you  a  memo 
dated  April  28,  1965. 

The  interest  shown  by  other  members  of  Congress  in  this  subject  has  been 
so  great  that  we  decided  to  expand  the  material  and  Issue  it  as  a  report.  In 
this  way  we  could  more  easily  answer  the  many  requests  we  have  received  for 


the  information. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Hugh  L.  Elsbree,  Director* 


The  Impact  of  Street  Lighting  on  Crime  and  Traffic  Accidents 

J,  Edgar  Hoover  has  said,  'Tt  is  axiomatic  that  darkness  is  an  ally  to  crime. 
The  thief,  the  arsonist,  the  rapist,  the  peeping  tom  and  all  other  perverse  in¬ 
dividuals  often  depend  on  darkness  to  cloak  their  misdeeds  and  conceal  their 
identities.”1 2 

Twelve  times  as  many  crimes  of  violence  are  committed  at  night  ns  in  the 
daytime.  Major  crimes  that  occur  at  night  cost  the  nation  about  $20  billion 
every  year.  In  Bait  Lake  City  over  96 %  of  all  aggravated  assaults  take  place 
af  night.  In  Minneapolis  92%  of  the  huglaries  occur  after  dark.  In  Pittsburgh 
85%  of  the  stolen  cars  are  taken  at  night. 3 

In  a  recent  survey  of  police  officials  may  by  the  Street  aud  Highway  Safety 
Lighting  Bureau,  it  was  reported  by  police  chiefs  that  from  two-third  to  three* 
quarters  of  all  crimes  are  commited  at  night.  Of  these,  an  average  of  two-thirds 
took  place  in  dimly  lit  areas.  * 

The  daily  average  of  burglaries  in  the  months  of  December,  January, 
February,  and  31  arch  of  1961  was  12  percent  above  the  rest  of  the  year. 
These  are  the  months  when  periods  of  darkness  are  the  longest.  Another 
1961  survey  revealed  that  about  76  percent  of  the  nighttime  burglaries  occurred 
in  buildings  where  no  lights  were  left  burning.* 

The  National  Safety  Council  reports  that  in  1963  43,609  deaths  occurred  in 
traffic  accidents.  Of  these,  53%  or  23,100  resulted  from  night  accidents.  Since 
nighttime  traffic  Is  only  one-third  that  of  the  daytime  hours,  the  night  death  rate 
is  two  and  half  times  as  great  as  the  day  rate — 10  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle 
miles  at  night  as  compared  with  4  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle  miles  during 
the  rtny.a 

One  expert  has  undertaken  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  traffic  fatalities  taking 
into  account  factors  such  as  drinking,  improper  driving,  and  defective  vehicles, 
which  would  be  responsible  for  both  daytime  and  nighttime  accidents.  After 
subtracting  these  accidents  from  the  total,  he  estimates  that  in  the  year  1963 
darkness  on  streets  and  highways  apparently  accounted  for  8,030  fatalities.0 

John  E.  Ingersoll,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Field  Service  Division,  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  made  this  statement  in  a  speech  before 
a  Community  Lighting  Conference  in  Chicago,  in  1962:  "It  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  many  responsible  law  enforcement  officials  that  well  conceived  and 


1  A  Brighter  Las  Vegas.  Las  Vegas  Sun.  January  10,  1065. 

2  Don  Murray,  How  Bright  Lights  Reduce  Crime,  Coronet.  February  1060.  n,  B0. 

a  Police  Chiefs  Say  "Light  Deters  Crime. TP  Distributed  by  Street  anti  Highway  Safety 
Lighting  Bureau,  55  Public  Square.  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

‘John  Edgar  Hoover.  The  Lighted  Way.  General  Federation  Clubwoman  Magazine, 
February  1963. 

s  J.  Parker  Heck.  Traffic  Accidents  Claim  43.600  Lives  in  1963,  Street  and  Highway 
Lighting.  19G4  Third  Quarter,  pp.  13-13. 
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developed  streetlighting  programs  have  decidedly  beneficial  effects  on  crime  and 
traffic  conditions.  .  .  .  Most  police  chiefs  would  welcome  some  way  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  darkness.  .Many  of  our  problems  would  then  be  solved* *  Because 
we  obviously  cannot  completely  eradicate  darkness,  then  we  must  look  for  ways 
to  minimize  its  dangers  to  public  safety.  We  must  learn  more,  for  example, 
about  the  effective  use  of  artificial  light/* 

In  a  number  of  studies  undertaken  during  the  past  ten  years  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  measure  the  effect  of  improved  street  lighting  on  the  incidence  of 
crime  and  traffic  accidents.  The  specific  conditions  in  each  city  mentioned  below 
are  different,  but  in  all  cases  the  conclusions  reached  are  that  fewer  crimes  are 
committed  and  fewer  truffle  accidents  occur  following  a  significant  Increase  in 
the  level  of  illumination. 

STKEET  LIGHTING  A>’I>  C1UME 


During  a  two-year  period  (1953-1955)  more  than  5,000  new  lights  were 
installed  along  every  mile  of  the  streets  of  Gary,  Indiana,  A  tabulation  of 
reported  crimes  showed  that  the  number  of  criminal  assaults  reported  declined 
more  than  70%  and  robberies  decreased  more  than  00%.  The  decrease  occurred 
In  spite  of  a  27%  increase  in  the  population  of  Gary  during  the  two-year  period/ 

In  a  comprehensive  street  lighting  effort  in  McPherson,  Kansas,  a  light  was 
installed  for  every  2%  homes  in  the  residential  area.  The  project  resulted  in  a 
sixfold  increase  in  brightness.  The  incidence  of  nighttime  prowling,  window 
peeping,  and  burglary  in  the  area  was  reduced  92%.  The  relighting  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tennessee,  of  a  12-block  district  which  had  experienced  a  very  high 
homicide  rate  was  followed  by  a  70%  reduction  In  major  crimes  committed 
there/ 

In  larger  cities,  too,  a  reduction  in  crime  has  followed  improved  street  light¬ 
ing  program.  In  1949  officials  in  Cleveland  began  a  comprehensive  program  to 
improve  street  lighting  in  that  city.  When  one-third  of  the  lights  had  been 
installed,  a  check  of  crime  statistics  showed  Unit  the  number  of  assaults  re¬ 
ported  had  declined  by  one-third.  Purse  snatching  had  been  reduced  78%,  and 
the  incidence  of  other  night  crimes  was  down  17%/ 

The  program  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  involves  the  installation  of  1.000  new 
lights  each  year.  Crime  and  traffic  reports  are  used  to  pinpoint  those  streets 
most  in  need  of  new  lights.  In  1960,  there  was  a  60%  reduction  of  nighttime 
crime  on  the  streets  which  had  the  new  lighting.10 

In  1957.  New  York  City  officials  decided  to  try  an  extensive  street  lighting 
program  in  an  111-block  area  in  five  of  the  most  crime-ridden  precincts.  Earlier 
efforts  to  reduce  the  crime  rate,  such  as  saturating  the  area  with  plainclothes- 
men,  had  been  only  partially  successful.  The  improved  lighting  fixtures  pro¬ 
vided  125%  more  light.  Crime  statistics  were  kept  for  the  three-month  period 
following  the  relighting  program  to  be  compared  with  those  prior  to  Installation. 
In  this  three-mouth  period,  there  occurred  a  71%  reduction  in  the  number  of 
crimes  reported/1  During  the  next  two  years,  the  incidence  of  murder,  assault, 
and  rape  dropped  49%  in  this  district,  and  juvenile  complaints  declined  30%. 13 

A  study  made  in  Boston  in  1959  used  a  different  method  but  obtained  the  same 
results.  A  neighborhood  committee  in  the  South  End,  where  a  high  crime  rate 
exists,  pinpointed  the  exact  location  of  104  offenses,  from  purse- snatching  to  as¬ 
sault,  committed  between  August  and  December  1959.  The  results  showed 
conclusively  that  on  the  blocks  which  had  modern  lighting  fewer  crimes  were 
penetrated/3 

One  writer14  agrees  with  others  that  street  lighting  is  an  important  factor  in 
crime  prevention  and  traffic  safety,  but  he  also  points  out  that  many  variables 
are  involved  in  compiling  satisfies  of  this  sort.  Such  factors  as  which  types  of 


~  Don  Murray,  Op.  eft.,  p.  S3. 

> /bid.,  p.  32. 

*  Lighting  Can  Cut  Crime.  The  American  City.  May  1964,  pr  131. 

3®  Planned  Light  Prevents  Crime  and  Reduces  Accidents.  The  American  City,  March 
19R3,  pp,  125—123. 

n  Hyman  Goldberg.  Crimes*  of  Darkness.  Cosmopolitan,  April  1959,  pp.  00-65. 

13  Lighting  Can  Cut  Crime,  op.  cff.,  p.  131, 

w  Editorial.  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June  27.  1959,  wi  , 

Paul  C.  Accident  and  Crime  Prevention  Experience  M  Ith  Modern  Roadway 

Lighting,  A  paper  presented  at  the  Roadway  Lighting  Forum,  reprinted  in  Street  and 
Highway  Lighting,  1904  Second  Quarter,  pp.  19-27. 
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crime  are  considered,  whether  crimes  taking  place  in  the  lighted  area  or  through 
tb.e1whole  5lty  are  u*ed>  and  whether  crimes  occurring  both  during  the  day 
and  night  are  included  can  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  resulting  statistics. 

He  cites  a  study  made  in  one  city  where  an  increase  of  250  percent  in  lighted 
streets  took  place  from  1950  through  1954-  When  comparisons  were  made  be* 
tween  the  percentage  of  crimes  committed  at  night,  no  reduction  occurred  in  the 
categories  of  rape  or  larceny.  A  slight  reduction  appeared  in  highway  robbery 
and  burglary,  and  a  significant  decrease  (17%)  in  auto  thefts  was  recorded. 
However,  a  comparison  of  certain  crimes  during  the  peak  month  of  October 
before  and  after  the  lighting  was  installed  showed  reductions  of  16  percent  in 
assaults,  33  percent  in  robberies,  5  percent  in  auto  theft,  and  10  percent  in 
burglary, 

“In  this  study,  incidentally,  great  opportunity  existed  for  misuse  of  statistics. 
The  ones  which  I  have  quoted  show  the  reductions  found  by  measurements  of 
the  percentage  change  in  night  crimes.  Had  Ihe  actual  change  in  number  of 
night  crimes  been  used  (without  regard  to  the  number  occurring  during  the  dav- 
light  hours)  then  assaults  could  have  been  said  to  have  been  reduced  from  24 
mgbt  crimes  in  October  1945  to  only  13  in  October  1954,  This  would  have  l>een 
an  apparent  reduction  of  54%. 

“Similarly,  robberies  were  numerically  reduced  from  26  at  night  in  1945  to 
only  6  at  night  in  1954,  This  reduction  would  have  amounted  to  77%,  I  have 
given  these  somewhat  confusing  figures  to  yon  solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  care  which  must  be  taken  in  applying  statistics"  w 

The  editorial  writer  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  concludes :  “These 
studies  made  in  blight-threatened  neighborhood  'laboratories:  should  provide 
valuable  information  for  city  councils,  city  managers,  and  voters  in  all  com¬ 
munities  debating  the  usefulness  of  this  weapon  for  preventing  crime.  Lights 
are  not,  of  course,  the  whole  answer.  But  they  are  an  important— and  relatively 
inexpensive  beginning  to  an  over-all  attack.” lfl 


STREET  LIGHTING  AND  ACCIDENT  KATES 

„  In  many  of  the  cities  experiencing  lower  crime  rates  after  their  street  light¬ 
ing  was  improved,  a  drop  in  the  number  of  traffic  accidents  was  also  noted. 

In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  it  was  reported  that  following  a  lighting  program, 
the  night  traffic  accident  rate  declined  from  40%  to  29%,  despite  a  50%  in- 
XIJ  motor  registration  over  the  same  period.17  Indianapolis  noted 

a  54%  decrease  in  night  traffic  accidents,  after  the  initiation  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  street  lighting  program. ,s 

^  that  Chicago's  Northwest  Expressway  is  continuously  lighted  over 
its  16-imle  length  is  alleged  to  be  responsible  for  the  low  traffic  fatality  rate 
on  this  highway.  In  1961,  there  were  .74  deaths  per  100,000,060  vehicle' miles 
°n  Expressway,  as  compared  with  a  national  average  of  2.3  deaths 

per  100,000,000  vehicle  miles  on  all  expressways .I& 

An  additional  benefit  occurred  in  the  case  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  drivers 
Improved  street  lighting  which  cost  the  city  $20,000  was  followed  by  a  lower 
number  of  traffic  accidents  which  in  turn  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  insurance 
rates  by  8%  over  a  period  of  five  years.  This  saved  22,500  car-owning  residents 
$4  each  per  year.90 

_  Between  1953  and  19G0,  new  lights  were  installed  in  nine  locations  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  A  study  made  by  the  Virginia  Department  of  Highways 
indicated  that  the  number  of  traffic  accidents  at  these  locations  decreased  38% 
and  the  traffic  fatalities  dropped  90%  * 

«  1963  traffic  fatalities,  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol  classi- 

ned  the  fktal  accident  statistics  according  to  whether  they  occurred  in  day¬ 
light,  in  darkness  where  the  street  was  lighted,  or  in  darkness  on  an  unlighted 
street.  The  results  are  shown  iu  this  table ; 


51  Paul  C.  Box,  op.  etc,  p.  21. 
w Christian  Science  Monitor,  op.  tit 
”  rV.  brighter  Pa*  Vegas.  Opf  tit. 

IfwiSJStJ  ^events  crime  an d  reduce^ accidents.  The  American  City,  March  1963. 

mIkiEJS*.  reduces  accidents  The  American  City.  September  imz. 
si  te£l>  The  American  City.  August  1064.  p.  m. 

31  Lighting  Cute  Accidents  on  Virginia  Highways,  The  American  City,  March  1964. 
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Total 

accidents 

Fatalities 

Daylight  . . . . . . .  _  _ _ 

5,532 

75 

Lighted  streets  and  highways - - - - - - - 

TTidighted  streets  and  highways^-. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ «.<***,« 

1,113 

15 

2,285 

88 

These  statistics  show  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  accidents  on  dark  streets 
was  1  death  per  25.9  accidents,  while  the  ratio  of  fatalities  to  the  number  of 
accidents  was  virtually  the  same  in  the  case  of  daylight  accidents  (1  to  73,8) 
and  streets  lit  at  night  by  artificial  lighting  (1  to  74.2)  ,® 

LIGHTING  STANDARDS  AND  COSTS 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  (IES)  is  the  authoritative  source  of 
technical  knowledge  on  lighting  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  The  IES  has 
the  responsibility  for  establishing  a  standard  practice  for  street  and  highway 
lighting.  Such  a  code  is  then  submitted  to  the  American  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion  f  ASA  >  for  acceptance,  rejection,  or  modification.  Once  approved,  a  Stand¬ 
ard  Practice  represents  a  guide  to  minimum  good  practice,  taking  into  account 
current  technical  knowledge  and  prevailing  economic  factors.  The  most  recent 
Standard  Practices  in  the  area  of  street  lighting  were  published  in  1962. 

According  to  J,  Parker  Heck,  Education  Director,  Street  and  Highway  Light¬ 
ing  Bureau,  fewer  than  100  of  the  more  than  18,060  incorporated  towns  and 
cities  in  the  United  States  meet  minimum  lighting  code  standards  prescribed 
by  ASA,M  The  Edison  Electric  Institute  has  estimated  that  not  more  than 
15%  of  the  downtown  streets  in  the  nation  are  adequately  lighted,  and  only 
about  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  streets  in  residential  areas  meet  the  ASA 
minimum  standard s.a< 

According  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  "the  chief  deterrent  to  adequate 
street  lighting  is  one  of  cost” *  *  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  cost  estimate  for  im¬ 
proving  street  lighting  In  a  city.  State  or  the  nation  due  to  the  many  variables 
involved.  Experts  from  the  Edison  Electric  institute  have  stated:  "So  much 
depends  on  the  existing  local  conditions  that  such  an  estimate  if  it  were  to  have 
a  semblance  of  validity  would  have  to  be  made  for  each  individual  community. 
For  example,  the  present  level  of  street  lighting  intensity  varies  greatly  not  only 
between  cities,  but  also  between  areas  in  the  same  city.  There  is  also  a  wide 
variation  in  the  type  and  cost  of  fixtures  used  to  obtain  the  same  level  of 
illumination.  Some  communities  own  all  the  street  lighting  equipment  and  con¬ 
tract  with  the  utility  for  electricity  and  also  Inspection  and  maintenance.  Others 
only  buy  electricity.  In  still  others  the  utility  charges  Include  provision  for 
ownership  of  some  or  all  of  the  equipment  as  well  as  inspection,  maintenance,, 
and  electricity.”  ** 

Various  cities  have  undertaken  comprehensive  street  lighting  programs  and 
have  given  broad  estimates  of  the  costs  involved.  Beginning  Oils  year,  3,000 
street  lights  are  to  be  Installed  on  73  miles  of  Las  Vegas  streets.  The  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  between  $1.5  and  $2  million,  In  Seattle,  Washington,  24,000 
new  fixture  are  needed  to  bring  1,225  miles  of  residential  streets  up  to  IES  stand¬ 
ards.  The  cost  of  this  project  is  $4  million,119  The  street  lighting  program  in 
New  York  City,  described  above,  required  an  expenditure  of  $500,000  to  buy  and 
install  the  new  equipment  However  it  was  found  that  the  new  lamps  use  $9 
less  electrici a  1  apiece  each  year  and  give  more  than  twice  as  much  light,2* 

In  the  case  of  highway  lighting,  illuminating  engineers  say  the  lighting  cost  is 
generally  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  highway.  Installation 
of  adequate  lighting  is  considerably  cheaper  if  it  is  done  at  the  time  the  high¬ 
way  Is  constructed.  *“ 


**  ,T,  Parker  Hcck.  TralBc  Accidents  Claim  43,000  Lives  In  1963.  Op.  tit. 

M  Lighting  can  cat  crime.  Op.  cit. 

«  Edison  Electric  Institute,  Street  Lighting  Manual,  1963,  p,  xUl. 

*  p.  81. 

» Letter  from  Edison  Electric  Institute  to  Economics  Division,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  dated  March  19,  1965. 

37  Ambitions  Lighting  Program.  Lae  Vegas  Sun,  January  3, 1965. 

a  Mercuries  Boost  Light  Levels  Five-fold*  The  American  City.  January  1965,  p.  117. 
®  Don  Murray,  op.  elf, 

“Guide  to  Nighttime  Highway  Safety.  Street  and  Highway  Safety  Lighting  Bureau. 
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The  police  chief  of  Gary,  Indiana,  justifies  such  expen ditu res  this  way,  "A  goo d 
street  light  is  as  valuable  as  a  good:  policeman,  and  a  lot  cheaper."11 

"Only  in  recent  years  have  ease  histories  provided  proof  positive  that  proper 
street  lighting  can  cut  nighttime  fatalities  by  50  percent  For  the  entire  nation, 
this  means  a  saving  of  20,000  lives  annually,  plus  an  economic  savings  estimated 
to  be  $2  billion  per  year/* 53 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr,  Rogers  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my 
coleague,  if  I  may,  as  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  ask  any  ques¬ 
tions  yet. 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Komegay, 

Mr.  Ivor  keg  at.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Connor,  it  is  nice  to  see  you  here,  and  the  members  of  your 
staff.  X  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  statement  in  connection  with 
highway  safety  and  say,  though,  that  I  was  little  bit  disappointed  that 
it  didn't  go  further  than  it  does  and  at  least  discuss  some  of  the  tilings 
that,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  are  even  more  important  in  highway 
safety  than  the  things  that  are  discussed  in  your  statement  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  standards  of  equipment  and  that  sort  of  thing, 

I  am  thinking  about  the  driver,  Xo.  1,  the  man  behind  the  wheel* 
I  am  thinking  about  the  police  officers,  the  highway  patrolmen,  about 
the  courts  that  are  charged  with  responsibility  of  enforcing  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  laws  that  we  have  in  every  State  of  the  Union  relative  to 
highway  safety  and  driving, 

I  am  thinking  also  of  the  public  support  that  is  necessary  and  will  be 
necessary  in  any  real  campaign  to  make  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  rather  tragic  set  of  circumstances  that  we  have  existing  today  with 
reference  to  highway  safety. 

In  that  connection,  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  is  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  T  see  from  the  bill  that  the 
plan  is  to  finance  this  program  by  taking  $700  million  out  of  the  high¬ 
way  trust  fund  over  the  next  6  years. 

Secretary  (  Mnnok*  Yes,  sir. 

M  r,  Korxegay.  Air*  Pickle  got  into  this  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
understood  you  to  say  then  that  that  would  not  in  any  way  slow 
down  the  intersate  program. 

Secretary  Connor.  That  is  correct,  sir, 

Mr.  Ivor neg at.  Why  isn't  it  going  to  slow  you  down  if  you  are 
going  to  take  nearly  $f  billion  out  of  the  fund? 

Secretary  Connor.  Because  the  $700  million  that  will  be  required 
for  this  program  will  be  made  up  by  $700  million  coming  into  the 
highway  trust  fund  as  a  result  of  this  1-percent  auto  excise  tax 
revenue  producing  measure  which  is  being  introduced  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Korn ega y.  Is  that  coming  into  the  highway  trust  fund  now? 

Secretary  Connor,  The  legislation  is  being  proposed. 

Air.  Kornegay,  In  other  words,  we  will  have  a  new  tax  bill  to 
finance  this  program  i 

Secretary  Connor,  It  will  be  an  earmarking  of  1  percent  of  the 
remaining  auto  excise  tax  that  now  is  in  effect.  It  will  not  be  a 
new  tax,  but  it  will  be  an  earmarking  of  that  revenue  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  tax  for  tins  purpose. 


n  Clip  Cut  Crimp.  Op.  c it 

33  Edison  Electric  Institute,  op,  cii.,  pr  sill. 
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Mr.  Ivornegay.  Then  that  money  now  is  coming  into  the  trust 
fund  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Ko,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Kornegay,  Where  is  it  going!  Is  it  going  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  treasury  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Korn  eg  ay.  So  we  are  going  to  divert  it  from  the  general  fund 
and  put  it  in  the  highway  trust  fund  and  use  it  to  finance  this  pro¬ 
gram  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  To  finance  this  program  and  the  highway  beau¬ 
tification  program  that  was  authorized  last  year;  yes,  sir.  And  if 
there  is  any  lack  of  revenue  from  that  1 -percent  auto  excise  tax  for 
these  two  purposes,  then  general  funds  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
proposed  for  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Kornkgay,  Why  is  it  better  to  divert  the  money  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund  and  put  it  into  the  highway  trust  fund?  If  you  are  pulling 
it  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  the  other,  why  not  take  it 
out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury? 

Secretary  Connor,  For  administrative  purposes,  it  seems  clear  that 
it  is  better  to  have  all  highway-related  activities  financed  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  because  you  can  have  better  integrated  programs 
in  doing  this.  As  you  indicate,  in  the  long  run  it  doesn’t  make  any 
difference.  The  taxes  of  various  kinds  are  paying  for  it,  hut  for 
administrative  purposes  this  seems  to  be  a  sound  way  of  doing  it. 

Mr,  Ivornegay.  That  is  all.  Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr,  .Moss.  Mr.  Rogers? 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  still  have  this 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Safety?  Is  this  a  functioning 
committee  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Under  the  proposed  Executive  order  that  the 
President  mentions  in  Itis  transportation  message,  the  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Committee  would  be  continued  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  be  the  Chairman ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Has  that  met  since  you  have  been  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  It  met  last  year:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  How  many  times ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Just  once  last  year. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Before  that,  for  a  couple  of  years,  or  3 
years,  I  think,  it  didn’t  meet  at  all.  In  196:2  we  went  into  this  question. 

Secretary  Connor,  It  was  relatively  inactive  for  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  wonder  if  setting  up  these  boards  will  ever 
really  solve  our  problems, 

I  am  interested  somewhat  in  finding  how  this  money  will  be  spent. 
What  is  the  total  funding  requested  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  $700  million,  sir,  over  a  period  of  6  years, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  And  in  this  coming  fiscal  year,  for  1967, 
you  request  a  certain  amount  of  money.  What  is  the  total  amount 
requested? 

Secretary  Connor.  $56  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  What  do  you  actually  plan  to  do  with  $56 
miHlon beginning  in  July? 
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Secretary  Connor.  $3  million  under  title  T  would  be  used  in  research 
and  studies,  looking  toward  the  preparation  of  minimum  motor  vehicle 
standards,  and  related  activities. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Would  that  be  used  in-house  or  not? 

Secretary  Connor.  The  authority  would  be  for  both  purposes.  We 
would  anticipate  that  some  would  be  used  for  the  salaries  of  people 
within  the  Government,  and  for  the  rental  of  facilities  and  so  forth. 
Part  of  it  would  be  spent  in  terms  of  contracts  with  organizations. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  What  would  be  an  approximate  breakdown 
between  in-house  and  extramural  ? 

Dr.  Hollomon.  The  present  plan,  Mr.  Rogers,  is  approximately  30 
percent  or  so  would  be  contracted,  or  somewhat  less;  some  part  used 
for  facilities,  and  the  residue  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  in-house 
staff. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  How  many  would  be  hired  for  this  work ? 

Dr.  Hollomon.  We  have  not  worked  out  the  details  of  that,  Mr. 
Rogers.  We  can  furnish  them,  I  don't  happen  to  have  them  with  me. 
We  can  furnish  that  for  the  record. 

But  just  to  make  an  estimate  for  you  at  this  time,  subject  to  review^ 
it  would  be  something  of  the  order  of  40  or  50  professional  people’ 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida,  Forty  or  50  professional  people? 

Dr,  Hollomon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  So  as  I  understand  it,  30  percent  of  your 
$3  million  would  go  for  salaries,  is  that  it? 

Dr.  Holeomon.  Yes,  sir  ;  approximately. 

Mr,  Rooms  of  Florida.  Is  much  research  coming  about  from  this? 
Is  research  coming  from  this  expenditure  of  funds? 

Dr.  Hollomon.  It  would  be  the  necessary  work  to  do  the  analysis 
and  technical  work,  to  be  in  a  position  to  set  the  minimum  performance 
standards  or  to  have  them  voluntarily  set,  to  participate  with  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  end  of  a  2-year  period. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  What  would  you  spend  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  this  purpose? 

Dr.  Hollomon.  Our  estimate  at  this  time  is  $6  million  for  the  second 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Would  you  anticipate  hiring  more  people? 

Dr.  Hollomon.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  How  many  more  in  the  second  vear? 
Would  it  be  double? 

Dr.  Hollomon.  As  an  approximation. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  It  would  still  be  a  30  percent  extramural 
program  ? 

Dr.  Hollomon,  We  haven’t  estimated  that  in  detail,  but  my  guess 
would  lie  that  that  is  a  reasonable  estimate, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  There  have  been  no  detailed  estimates  with¬ 
in  the  Department  on  tins  ? 

Dr.  Hollomon.  Yes.  We  have  made  estimates  of  the  total  amount 
of  work  to  be  done,  but  we  have  not  yet  determined  precisely  how 
much  would  be  done  in-house  or  extramural  It  depends  on  the  rate 
at  which  facilities  and  people  are  available  as  to  the  balance  between 
Tbese  programs. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  What  facilities  are  you  going  to  have  in* 
house  ? 
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Dr.  Hollomojt.  Some  of  the  tilings  that  are  necessary  are  facilities, 
tor  example,  for  the  dynamic  testing  of  materials  and  seat  belts,  for 
determining  the  steering  characteristics  and  the  testing  of  materials 
with  respect  to  them. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Do  you  mean  we  have  to  go  through  testing 
seat  belts  ?  I  thought  we  were  beyond  that  now.  I  thought  this  was 
established  as  standard  equipment, 

1  ??r‘  hl0Li.OMOx.  Tlie  present  national  minimum  standards  for  seat 
belts  do  not  contain  provisions  for  dynamic  testing.  These  are  tests 
to  determine  how  the  seat  belts  behave - 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Hasn’t  GSA  set  these  standards  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  purchases? 

Dr.  Hollomon.  No,  sir;  they  are  set  by  (lie  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  at  tins  time. 

Rogers  of  Florida.  Do  you  mean  in  the  purchase  of  our  cars 
the.  GSA.  has  not  set  a  standard  on  that?  That  is,  on  the  cars  that 
we  will  buy  f 

Dr.  IIollomon.  No;  I  believe  that  the  standards  for  the  seat  belts 
themselves,  the  reference,  m  the  GSA  standard  is  to  the  national  stand¬ 
ard  set  by  the  Rational  Bureau  of  Standards  under  the  act  of  Congress 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  So  there  is  tliis  standard  that  they  feel  is 
sufficient,  that  FSA  feels  is  sufficient? 

Dr.  Hollomon.  A  standard  is  a  dynamic  thing,  Mr.  Congressman, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  we  do  not  have  is  adequate  tests.  We  think 
that  characteristics  of  a  seat  belt  need  to  be  included  in  a  standard. 
Nobody  has  an  adequate  test  for  the  dynamic  characteristics  of  seat 
belts.  This  is  a  test  of  the  seat  belt  when  it  is  suddenly  loaded. 
Unit  is  one  of  the  things  we  will  have  to  work  on  as  an  example. 

1  J  wonder  if  you  would  agree  to  anyone  who  has  a 
question  of  Mr.  Boyd  to  ask  that  question  at  this  point,  since  Mr 
Boyd  wishes  to  be  excused. 

r\  Ma.ckat;.  1  wou^  like  to  ask  why  the  FAA  Administrator 
should  not  continue  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  in  the  Deport- 

?ef,i°f.5'-nSport.atlori-  1  Set  a  £reat  deaI  of  confidence  from  the 
fact  that  this  man  is  appointed  by  the  top  man  in  the  country. 

Mr  Born.  I  have  to  disagree  with  you  on  your  premise.  There 
is  no  downgrading  involved  whatsoever.  The  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  bill  is  an  effort  to  provide  a  coordinated  activity  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  it  proposes  to  give  proper 
recognition  to  those  responsible  for  the  executive  role  in  all  branches 
and  modes  of  transportation.  There  is  no  downgrading  involved. 

i\lr.  Mack  ay.  Certainly  there  is  more  prestige  attached  to  a  Presi¬ 
dential  appointment  It.  is  your  idea  that  a  Cabinet  officer  would 
be  hamstrung  if  you  had  a  Presidential  appointee  under  him? 
h*/1  3  I,  think*  the  basic  concern,  Congressman,  not 

because  of  the  1  residential  appointment  of  an  individual,  but  because 
the  normal  corollary  to  that  would  be  that  the  legal  entity  of  the 
entire  agency  remains  as  it  is  so  that  there  is  no  flexibility  involved 
witlim  the  Department  and  no  opportunity  to  meet  shifting  circum- 
stances,  whir li  I  think  you  will  agree  come  about. 

^fACKAT*  I  am  asking  really  as  a  layman. 

Mr,  Boyd.  But  that  is  the  purpose. 
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Mr.  Mackay.  The  reaction  to  the  proposal  for  a  Department  of 
Transportation  is  that  it  would  downgrade  the  FAA  Administrator. 
That  may  not  be  justified,  but  I  was  anxious  to  hear  your  views  about 
it.  T  thank  yon, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  (presiding).  Are  there  any  more  ques¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Bovd? 

Mr.  Pickle.  I  have  no  questions  of  Mr.  Boyd,  whom  I  am  delighted 
to  see  again.  I  compliment  him  on  his  very  fine  service, 

I  do  have  some  questions  of  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  There  are  just  a  few  questions  I  want  to 
ask  of  Dr.  Hollomon,  too. 

Mr.  Boyd,  I  believe  there  are  no  further  questions  of  you.  xou 
may  he  excused,  if  you  wish. 

Mr,  Boyd.  Thank  von,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Mr,  Pickle. 

Mr.  Pickle.  I  want  to  establish  something  for  legislative  intent, 
Doctor,  on  standards.  The  question  is  how  far  we  will  go  and  what 
kind  of  standards  will  he  adopted.  Is  it  your  intent  that  standards 
would  have  an yt hing  to  do  with  speed  ? 

Dr,  Hollomon.  The  standards  to  which  we  are  referring  in  title  I 
are  standards  that  have  to  do  with  the  vehicle,  the  performance  of 
the  vehicle  strictly, 

Mr.  Pickle,  Then  it  is  not  your  intent  to  involve  yourself  m  what 
the  speed  limits  should  be  in  various  States  ? 

Dr.  Hollomon,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Is  it  similarly  true  that  when  you  talk  about  standards 
you  do  not  intend  that  it  would  cover  such  standards  as  with  respect 
to  licensing?  t 

Secretary  Connor.  The  intent  in  title  III,  Congressman  Pickle,  is 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  so  that  they  can  make  necessary  studies 
in  cases  where  they  already  have  licensing  requirements,  and  in  other 
States  where  there  are  none  to  consider  licensing  requirements. 

It  might  he  that  as  a  result  of  the  work  that  goes  along,  there  might 
1>e  minimum  Federal  licensing  standards  proposed,  A  lot  would 
depend  on  the  activities  of  the  States  and  just  how  well  this  whole 
program  worked  out. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Did  you  say  that  as  we  go  along  there  would  be  antic¬ 
ipated  to  be  some*  minimal  standards  advanced  with  respect  to 
licensing? 

Secretary  Connor,  There  is  that  possibility :  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Pickle.  Are  you  saying  that  this  new  Commission  might  make 
recommendations  on  licensing  as  to  age,  as  to  physical  fitness,  as  to 
records  of  accidents,  as  to  periods  of  disqualifications,  and  things  of 
that  sort? 

Secretary  Connor.  This  is  possible  for  the  continued  participation 
of  a  particular  State  in  this  Federal  grant  program  under  title  III; 
yes,  sir.  This  is  possible.  This  would  be  within  the  authority. 

Mr.  Pickle,  I  hadn’t  anticipated  that  and  I  am  surprised.  It  seems 
to  me  like  you  are  getting  the  Department  of  Transportation  mighty 
far  afield  from  making  a  study  and  instead  you  are  trying  to  tell  the 
States  what  age  they  can  be  before  they  can  be  licensed,  how  many 
accidents  they  can  have  before  they  are  disqualified,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  am  amazed  you  would  want  to  take  it  that  far  on  this  kind 
of  a  study. 
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Secretary  Connor.  Title  III,  Congressman  Pickle,  goes  beyond  the 
st  udies  that  are  proposed  in  titles  I  and  II  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  title  III  there  is  this  grant  program  to  the  States  which  would 
enable  the  States  to  go  further  and  more  deeply  into  some  of  the 
quesions  that  have  to  do  with  driver  licensing  and  automobile 
inspection. 

As  a  result  of  working  with  the  States  over  a  period  of  time,  there 
would  be  authority,  under  section  402,  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  establish  minimum  standards  that  would  apply  for  the  continued 
participation  in  this  grant  program  by  each  State.  It  would  be  up 
to  the  State  to  determine  whether,  in  order  to  continue  to  participate, 
it  wanted  to  come  up  to  those  minimum  standards.  It  would  be  a 
State  decision.  Nevertheless,  there  is  the  authority  to  establish  the 
standards  for  those  participating  States. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Standards  Under  the  1 ‘Baldwin  Amendment*’  and  Title  III.  H.R.  13228 

H. R.  13228  calls  for  two  separate  and  distinct  types  of  standards.  Title  I 
deals  with  one  type — the  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and 
equipment  iu  interstate  commerce.  Title  III  deals  with  the  other  type— uniform 
standards  for  State  highway  safety  programs. 

The  language  in  proposed  section  402.  title  23,  U SO.  as  covered  under  section 
301,  title  HI.  H.R,  13228,  is  quite  similar  with  respect  to  standards  as  exist  in 
section  135  of  title  23.  DSC,  popularly  known  as  the  Baldwin  Amendment,  Sec¬ 
tion  185  of  title  23.  USC,  is  now  on  the  hooks,  so  to  speak.  It  provides : 

‘‘After  December  81.  1007.  each  State  shouLd  have  a  highway  safety  pro¬ 
gram,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage  resulting  therefrom,  on  highways  on 
the  Federal-air  system.  Such  highway  safety  program  should  he  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  uniform  standards  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  should  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  provisions  for  an  effective  accident  records  system, 
and  measures  calculated  to  improve  driver  performance,  vehicle  safety,  high¬ 
way  design  and  maintenance,  traffic  control,  and  surveillance  of  traffic  for 
detection  and  correction  of  high  or  potentially  high  accident  locations.” 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  uniform  standards  for  the  State  highway 
safety  program  aspects  are  required  to  be  established  by  the  Secretary.  The 
various  aspects  or  program  areas  determined  to  date  for  which  uniform  stand¬ 
ards  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  arc  described  in  the  attachment  “Defini¬ 
tions  of  the  Elements  Applicable  to  Section  133.” 

The  present  law  calls  for  the  States  to  have  approved  programs  by  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1967.  They  should  be  lu  accord  with  the  uniform  standards  approved 
by  the  Secretary, 

The  Secretary  is  required  by  existing  law  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  these  uniform  standards  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  provide  the  necessary 
guidance  for  the  States  in  the  establishment  of  their  programs.  These  stand¬ 
ards  are  now  being  developed  with  maximum  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
the  States,  The  present  schedule  provides  for  their  issuance  in  the  early  autumn 
of  this  year, 

U.S. Department  of  Commerce. 

Bureau  of  Public  Hoads, 

Washington,  D*C. 

Definitions  of  the  Elements  Applicable  to  Section  135  of  Title  23, 
United  States  Code — Public  Law  89-139 

I.  Highway  Safety  Programs, — A  comprehensive  State  program  with  author¬ 
ity,  organization,  and  resources  that  effectively  meet  the  highway  safety  re¬ 
quirements  established  pursuant  to  section  133,  title  23,  United  States  Code — 
Public  Law  89-139. 
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2.  Accident  Records  System.— An  orderly  process  for  collecting,  recording, 
analyzing,  and  using  motor  vehicle  traffic  accident  reports  and  traffic  records 
to  detect  and  correct  accident  prone  locations  and  to  gain  insight  into  pertinent 
causative  factors. 

3.  Driver  Performance.— The  basic  or  beginning  education  and  training  of 
drivers,  driver  examination,  suspension  or  revocation  of  driver  licenses,  and  the 
improvement  of  licensed  drivers  through  instruction,  training,  reexamination, 
and  other  actions. 

4.  Vehicle  Safety. — Motor  vehicle  design,  equipment  and  performance,  vehicle 
registration,  and  motor  vehicle  inspection. 

5.  Highway  Design  and  Maintenance. — The  functional  design  of  streets  and 
highways,  as  this  is  involved  with  their  safe  use.  and  to  the  maintence  of  safe 
operating  conditions  through  the  application  of  traffic  engineering  and  suitable 
physical  maintenance. 

(i.  Traffic  Control. — Measures  and  devices  which  govern  or  regulate  the  actions 
of  highway  users  to  achieve  the  orderly  movement  of  jieople  and  goods,  includ¬ 
ing  traffic  engineering  techniques  and  control  devices,  legislation,  courts,  and 
police  traffic  supervision. 

7.  Surveillance  of  Traffic. — The  processes  of  detecting  and  correcting  high  or 
potentially  high  accident  locations  by  utilizing  the  functions  of  traffic  engineer¬ 
ing.  police  traffic  supervision,  traffic  records  systems,  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  laws,  and  the  public  individually  and  collectively. 

8.  Manpower  and  Training.— The  total  manpower  that  should  be  mobilized  to 
attain  a  level  of  highway  safety  commensurate  with  the  public  stake  in  the 
traffic  accident  problem;  and  the  recruitment,  preparation,  and  in-service  train¬ 
ing  of  appropriate  personnel  to  perform  this  task. 

9.  Emergency  Services. — The  timeliness  and  adequacy  of  care  and  the  services 
support  system  to  assist  persons  involved  in  highway  emergencies;  including 
(1)  detection  of  the  incident.  (2)  response  to  the  incident-site  and  protection  of 
persons  and  property,  (3)  on-site  services  to  persons  and  vehicles,  (4)  trans¬ 
portation  and  in-transit  treatment  of  injured  persons,  and  (o)  hospital  emer¬ 
gency  care  and  facilities. 

Office  of  Highway  Safety,  February  1000. 

Mr.  Pickle.  It  would  be  a  State  decision,  but  you  are  holding  a 
pretty  heavy  club  over  their  head  with  respect  to  the  grants  if  you 
actually  can,  in  effect,  threaten  them  or  urge  them,  or  coerce  them, 
to  establish  a  certain  minimum  standard  in  this  field  even  with  re¬ 
spect.  to  receiving  grants.  I  anticipate  you  will  get  in  trouble  in 
tnis  field. 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman,  the  States  at  the  moment  don't 
get  any  such  grant.  Any  State  so  desiring  does  not  have  to  participate 
in  this  grant  program.  In  fact,  in  order  to  participate,  since  it  is 
on  a  matching-grant  basis,  the  State  has  to  put  up  some  money  of 
its  own.  If  it  does  participate  on  a  matching-grant  basis,  and  then 
the  studies  that  are  undertaken  indicate  that  some  change  in  the 
existing  State  laws  with  respect  to  driver  licensing  or  motor  vehicle 
inspection  is  desirable,  and  out  of  this  emerges  some  Federal  minimum 
standards,  then  each  particular  State  has  the  decision  of  whether  it 
wants  to  come  up  to  those  standards,  and  thereby  continue  in  this 
grant-receiving  process. 

There  is  no  penalty  if  any  particular  State  decides  not  to  do  so,  so 
it  is  not  a  stick ;  it  is  a  carrot. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Did  you  say  a  carrot  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  A  carrot. 
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Mr.  Pickle*  That  “carrot77  has  been  somewhat  ossified,  Mr*  Secre- 
tiuy,  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  carrot  when  you  get  to  these  grants*  You 
are  supposed  to  distribute  these  grants  on  tire  basis  of  75  percent  of 
the  population ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Coxxor.  Yes,  sir;  75  percent. 

Mr*  Pickle*  1  hey  arc  distributed  on  that  basis  if  they  just  estab¬ 
lish  these  standards? 

Secretary  Coxxor*  Yes,  sir;  that  could  happen  down  the  road. 

Mr*  Pickle,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  pursue  this  any  further,  be- 
rause  I  know  you  have  questions,  but  I  sure  want  to  take  a  look  at 
title  III  again  with  respect  to  these  grants. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Mr.  Secretary,  ]  just  want  to  go  into  the 
funds,  the  use  of  the  funds.  Let's  get  back  to  the  $3  million  for  the 
m- house  studies  and  extramural  research,  and  then  $6  million  the 
second  year. 

Secretary  Coxxor.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  jumps  to  $9  million  in  the  third 
>^ar  illul  continues  to  a  total  of  $45  million  under  title  I* 

Mr*  Rogers  of  b  lorida*  And  tlien  the  other  expenditures  of  the  bill  ? 

Secretary  Coxxor,  Under  title  II,  facility  planning,  the  first  year 
Khwh  is  the  planning  year  it  would  have  an  authorization  of  $3 
in dlion*  1  he  bill  itself  doesn't  attempt  to  estimate  what  the  construe- 
tion  cost  would  be  for  facilities. 

in^in  This  is  for  your  facilities  to  do  your  test* 

^  0NK<?R‘  \esJ  s^r?  Federal  facilities  provided  for  in 
i tie  11.  As  a  rough  estimate,  we  would  think  that  over  a  period  of  the 
next  l  years  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  facilities,  about  $50 
mil  lion  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  But  this  is  not  in  the  bill* 

Secretary  Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida*  Is  the  blanket  authorization  there? 

.  ^ecretaiT  Coxxor,  As  to  whatever  funds  are  appropriated;  yes, 


Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Would  you  give  us  a  breakdown  of  that  ? 
becretary  Coxxor.  $20  million  in  the  first  year  of  the  construction 
period  and  $30  million  in  the  second. 

.Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Would  this  start  in  fiscal  1907? 
secretary  Coxxor.  Xo,  sir;  in  fiscal  1967  it  would  be  the  $3  million 

pla?S,n§  I,llrP‘>ses  only.  The  $20  million  would  come  in 
fiscal  19(58  and  the  $30  million  in  1969. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Where  would  these  facilities  be.  built? 
beeretaiy  Coxxor.  That  would  have  to  depend  upon  the  plans  that 
evolve  from  the  expenditure  of  the  $3  million  in  the  first  year.  As  is 
imitated  in  the  statement  and  as  is  reinforced  by  provisions  in  the  bill 
there  would  be  no  attempt  to  duplicate  any  existing  facilities,  but  the 
1  ederal  Government  itself  does  not  have  the  kind  of  facilities  that 
are  needed  for  the  administration  of  this  program  except  in  certain 
specialized  instances  at  the  moment  e  certain 
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So  this  would  be  a  new  facility,  either  centered  in  one  place  or  per¬ 
haps  several  laboratories  Ln  different  geographical  locations. 

Air.  Rogers  of  Florida*  Could  you  cover  the  other  expenditures? 

Secretary  Connor*  In  title  1II?  the  estimated  and  requested  authori¬ 
zation  in  fiscal  1967  would  be  $40  million;  in  1968  and  1969  fiscal 
years  it  would  be  $00  million. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  1907  would  be  how  much  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  1967  would  he  $40 million. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida.  And  this  is  for  what? 

Secretary  Connor.  Grants  to  the  States  under  the  authority  in  title 
III,  Then  in  1908  it  would  be  $60  million;  in  1909  it  would  be  $00 
million;  in  1970  it  would  be  $80  million;  in  1971  it  would  be  $80  mil¬ 
lion;  and  in  1972,  the  sixth  year,  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $100 
million. 

Then,  in  addition,  the  research  program  that  is  contemplated  in 
title  III  is  estimated  to  involve  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1967;  $20 
million  in  fiscal  year  1908;  $25  million  in  1969;  $30  million  in  1970; 
$35 million  in  1971 ;  and  $40  million  in  1972. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida*  And  your  formula  for  breaking  down  the 
grants  to  the  States  is  75-25? 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  75  percent  based  on  population,  25 
based  upon  special  factors  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  What  would  be  the  main  factors  involved? 

Secretary  Connor,  The  two  that  occur  to  us  as  being  most  im¬ 
portant  at  the  present  time  would  be  to  give  a  State  that  is  innovating 
a  special  advantage  in  terms  of  financing,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
give  a  State  that  is  quite  backward,  but  which  wants  to  get  into  this 
kind  of  a  program,  a  special  advantage. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  What  is  the  total  to  be  given  to  any  one 
State  ? 

Secretary  Connor,  We  have  a  breakdown  of  how  the  75  percent 
would  work  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  submit  this 
for  the  record,  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  think  that  would  be  helpful  to  have.  I 
just  wondered  how  many  States  you  envision  coming  into  your  pro¬ 
gram,  let's  say,  in  1907/  You  can  submit  the  details  for  the  record, 
if  you  would  just  give  us  a  rough  estimate. 

Secretary  Connor.  In  our  computation,  we  think  there  will  be  par¬ 
ticipation  by  all  the  States. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  Immediately?  You  think  every  State  will 
participate  immediately  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes.  Each  State  involved,  we  think,  is  able  to 
participate  to  the  degree  provided  for  in  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  Do  they  have  to  have  a  matching  amount? 

Secretary  Connor,  Yes,  sir ;  they  do* 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida.  What  is  that  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Fifty  percent, 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 
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Estimated  apportionment*  of  Federal  funds  to  States  for  highway  safety 
program*  authorized  by  motion  k^Z  of  proponed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  196(i 
(II. It  Mm  and  Sim)  1 


fin  millions  of  dollars] 


State 

1907 

1W18 

1909 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Total 

Alabama _  _ ______ _ 

0.51 

an 

an 

1.93 

1.03 

1.28 

5,  39 

Alaska . .* . . . .  * 

,05 

*w 

.07 

.07 

.09  | 

.30 

Arizona..** _ 

,20 

.31 

.31 

.41 

.41 

.51 

2. 15 

Arkansas . __ . . . 

.23 

.42 

.42 

.56 

,5fi 

.70 

2.94 

California . . . 

If,  40 

3.  70 

3,70 

4  .  93 

4.93 

6.16 

25,88 

Colorado . . . . 

.28 

.4! 

.41 

,55 

.55 

.69 

2.  89 

Connecticut . . . . . 

,40 

.00 

*<» 

,80 

.80 

LOO 

4*20 

Delaware . . . . 

.  07 

.11 

.  n 

,  14 

,  14 

.18 

.75 

Florida...**.. . . . *.*_ 

.78 

h  17 

1*  17 

i.  m 

1.50 

1.94 

8.  18 

Ueorgia _ ... . . . . 

.  02 

.93 

.93 

1.  24 

1.24 

1.55 

0,51 

Hawaii.... . . . . 

r  10 

.15 

♦  15 

,20 

.20 

.25 

1.05 

Idaho.  — r^_ .  ....  .  _ _ 

.11 

,16 

.  16 

.21 

.21 

.26 

1.  11 

Illinois  _ _  _ _  . .  *  ,. 

1.  58 

2.37 

2.37 

3  10 

3.  10 

3.95 

10.  59 

Indiana  ,.***_*  _  * 

.78 

1,10 

1. 10 

L  47 

1.  47 

1.83 

7,70 

Iowa  . . . . 

.43 

,65 

,65 

,87 

.87 

urn 

4, 55 

Kansas... _ _  .  _ 

,34 

,  51 

.51 

.08 

.68 

.86 

3,  58 

Kentucky. ....  .... _ ...... 

.48 

.71 

.71 

,95 

,95 

1. 19 

4,99 

Louisiana*....  ...... _ _ 

,51 

,77 

*  77 

L02 

1.  02 

L28 

5.37 

Maine _ _ _ 

.  15 

.23 

.23 

.30 

,30 

.38 

1,59 

Maryland  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

,49 

,73 

.  73 

,97 

,97 

L  22 

5.  11 

Massachusetts.  _ ....... 

,81 

1.  21 

1.21 

l.fll 

1.61 

202 

8.47 

Michigan. .  . 

1.23 

1.84 

1.84 

2. 46 

146 

3.07 

32.90 

Mlmiesotn.**. 

,54 

.80 

.80 

1.  07 

1.07 

1.34 

5,02 

Mississippi . .  . 

.34 

.51 

.51 

.63 

.68 

,86 

3,58 

Missouri. 

.68 

1.02 

1,  02 

1.36 

1,30 

1.70 

7,14 

Montana. . . . . . * 

,11 

,16 

,  16 

,21 

.21 

.26 

1. 11 

Nebraska.  _ _ 

22 

.33 

.33 

,44 

.44 

,56 

2,  32 

Nevada...,. . **********  *. 

.07 

.07 

.09 

.09 

.  11 

.48 

New  Hampshire  ,  _ _ _ _ _ 

,09 

.  14 

.  14 

.10 

,19 

.24 

,99 

New  Jersey _ _ _  .  _* 

.m 

1.  43 

1,43 

1.00 

1.90 

2.38 

9.99 

New  Mexico _ _ .... 

,15 

.22 

22 

,,39 

,30 

,37 

1.50 

New  York .......  . . 

2, 63 

3,  95 

3.  95 

5.  27 

5,27 

0,68 

27,  65 

North  Carolina  *,____ . . 

,?2 

1,  07 

1,07 

1.43 

1.43 

1.  79 

7.51 

North  Dakota _ ■******_,. _ _ 

.  10 

,15 

.  15 

,20 

.20 

.25 

1,05 

Ohio. . . _ . ******* 

1,52 

zn 

2.28 

3.04 

3.04 

3  ,  SO 

15.  Off 

Oklahoma.  ...  . . . 

.36 

.55 

,73 

,73 

.91 

3.83 

Oregon _ _ _ 

.28 

.41 

.41 

.55 

.55 

.09 

2.89 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

1, 78 

2  60 

2,  66 

3.55 

3.55 

4  44 

18.04 

Rhode  Island _ 

.  13 

.20 

.20 

.27 

.27 

,  33 

L  4U 

South  Carolina _ _ _ 

,  37 

,50 

.50 

.  75 

.75 

.93 

3.92 

South  Dakota. . . . . 

.  11 

.16 

,16 

.21 

.  21 

.26 

1.11 

Tennessee.. . *  **  ...  * 

,56 

.84 

.84 

1.12 

1*  12 

1.40 

5,88 

Texas _ .... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,50 

2.25 

2.25 

3.00 

3.CXJ 

3.  ?fi 

15. 75 

Utah.*...*  ...  _  _ 

.  14 

.21 

.21 

,28 

.28 

,35 

1,47 

Vermont.., . . . 

.06 

JO 

.  10 

.13 

,  13 

.  10 

.63 

Virginia.. .  . . . . 

.02 

.93 

1.24 

1.24 

1,55 

a  51 

Washington _ * _ ****...,_.*, 

.45 

.67 

.67 

.90 

.90 

1, 12 

4.71 

West  Virginia _ _ 

.29 

,44 

,44 

.53 

,5S 

.73 

3.00 

Wisconsin.. _  ...  _ 

.62 

,  93 

,93 

3.24 

1.24 

1  35 

6.  51 

Wyoming  . . . 

.05 

.08 

.03 

10 

,  10 

.13 

.54 

rastrict  of  Columbia. . . . . 

.12 

•  IB 

.13 

.24 

.24 

.3»‘ 

1.20 

Puerto  Rico. _ _ _ ...  .. 

.37 

.55 

.,55 

,74 

,74 

.92 

3,  87 

Total . . 

28,50 

42.  75 

42. 75 

57.00 

57.00 

7L25 

mas 

1  Apportionment,  based  on  population,  of  7a  percent  of  total  sums  authorized  after  reserving  5  percent 
for  administration. 


Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  Why  shouldn't  we  start  out  with  a  sufficient 
sum  in  the  beginning  if  all  the  States  are  going  to  participate?  In 
other  words,  you  go  from  $40  million  up  to  $60  million. 

Secretary  Connor.  It  is  a  question  of  degree,  Mr,  Chairman,  Some 
of  the  States  have  done  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  activity ;  in  other  situations 
they  haven't  done  much.  But  even  in  those  eases  there  seems  to  be 
enough  interest  in  this  kind  of  a  program  in  view  of  the  seriousness 
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of  traffic  accidents  and  the  resultant  human  loss  to  participate  in  the 
program* 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  What  do  you  think  the  States  will  do  with 
this  amount  of  money  ? 

Secretary  Connor*  They,  for  the  most  part,  will  have  studies  of 
their  current  programs  to  indicate  their  effectiveness  and,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  to  indicate  what  changes,  if  any,  are  needed  with  respect  to  the 
States'  administration  of  highway  programs. 

(The  following  information  was  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce :) 

Use  of  Title  II I  Grants  By  the  States 

The  grants  provided  are  not  to  meet  a  total  or  specific  State  program  need 
but  are  to  assist  the  States  in  carrying  out  expanded  highway  safety  programs. 

The  grouts  will  provide  the  States  with  money  for  initiating  new  safety  pro¬ 
grams  and  upgrade  areas  of  greatest  deficiency.  Federal  standards  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  will  guide  the  States  in  utilizing  available  grant  monies.  These  will  assure 
that  Federal  grants  are  directed  into  highest  benefit  areas  and  administered 
under  effective  standards.  The  Federal  standards  developed  also  will  provide 
maximum  flexibility  and  permit  the  States  a  wide  range  of  freedom  in  develop¬ 
ing  specific  program  requirements. 

Initial  grants  provided  under  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  I960  will  be  needed 
during  1967  to  develop  State  safety  programs  under  the  standards  and  guide¬ 
lines  now  being  developed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  cooperation  with 
appropriate  State  officials. 

State  programs  wll  he  aided  in  the  following  areas  under  established  priorities : 
traffic  engineering,  police  traffic  supervision,  traffic  safety  aspects  of  laws'  en¬ 
forcement  and  their  administration,  driver  licensure,  driver  education,  emer¬ 
gency  medical  service,  and  motor  vehicle  inspection  programs.  In  addition, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  development  of  adequate  accident  records 
systems  and  specialized  accident  Investigation  projects  and  studies. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  underway  at  this  time  a  study  which  will 
be  a  useful  guide  to  the  States  In  allocating  grants  to  areas  which  have  the 
highest  payoff.  In  our  judgment,  the  grant  levels  are  a  substantial  inducement 
to  stimulate  increased  and  constructive  efforts  at  the  State  level  towards  achieve¬ 
ment  of  national  goals. 

The  President's  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety  in  November  19G5  stated  in  a 
report  on  1964  safety  efforts  that : 

'"Safety  expenditures  amounted  to  $820  million  (of  the  total  of  more  than  $100 
billion) ,  equivalent  to  $8  per  $1*000  spent  on  motor  transportation  for  the  one 
year.  The  $820  million  expenditure,  however,  does  not  include  expenditures  for 
streets  and  highways  due  to  the  difficulty  of  estimating  costs  of  the  safety  fea¬ 
tures  incorporated  in  the  design  and  building  of  road  facilities.” 

"It  was  estimated  that  at  least  $958  million  more  than  the  1064  safety  expendi¬ 
ture  is  needed  to  finance  improvements,  based  on  the  latest  Annual  Traffic 
Inventory  reports: 


JW/fon* 

S  ta  tes _ _ _ __ _ _ _ _ ,  _  ,,  _ „  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .  ,$249 

Counties _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _  _  148 

Cities— — — - - - — _ _ _ **** _ - _ — _ —  561 

Total™. - - _ — _ _ _ _ _ _ _  05S 


“The  $95$  million  cost  of  improvements  is  conservative,  inasmuch  as  the  esti¬ 
mate  did  not  include  certain  elements  of  the  Action  Program  such  as,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  road  facilities  (  mentioned  above),  research,  etc.” 

While  above  estimates  are  not  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  priority  areas 
of  greatest  State  need,  they  give  a  dear  indication  of  additional  requirements 
already  required  under  existing  program  assumption. 

The  attached  tabulation  (attachment  A)  Indicates  a  breakdown  as  to  areas 
in  which  additional  safety  corrective  expenditures  are  required  according  to  the 
President's  Committee. 
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Attachment  A 


Bt'eakdoicn  of  additional  requirement * 

Accidents  Records.. — — - — — - — _ — - 

Traffic  Engineering — - - — — - - - 

Police  Traffic  Supervision — - — - - - — - — - — — - — 

T ra die  Courts, - - — - - — - - - - - — 

Driver  Licensing - — *™- - — — -- - — — - 

Periodic  Motor  Vehicle  Inspection—, - - — — - - — - 

School  Traffic  Safety  Education—- - — - - — * - - 

Public  Traffic  Safety  Education—. - — - - - - - 

Organization  for  Traffic  Safety  Improvement-* - - 


$10,  m\  000 
821,  200,  000 
425, 800f  000 

3“),  eoo,  ooo 

10,  200,  ooo 
to,  m  ooo 

44,  830,  000 

11,  TOO,  000 
9, 900, 000 


Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Will  it  be  directed  entirely  toward  safety? 

Secretary  Connor.  We  hare  n  paper,  and  perhaps  in  view  of  the 
interest  we  could  submit  it  for  the  record,  which  indicates  that  among 
the  programs  that  would  lie  of  interest  in  particular  States  are,  first 
of  all,  a  highway  safety  information  center;  highway  safety  research 
facilities;  accident  investigation  teams:  traffic  surveillance:  driver 
education;  driver  licensing:  traffic  control  technology;  education  pro¬ 
grams,  emergency  medical  services,  and  spot  improvement  on  existing 
highways. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Is  that  some  type  of  research  that  we  are 
going  to  be  doing? 

Secretary  Connor.  The  type  of  research  that  would  be  done  by  the 
States  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government  under  this  grant 
program  authorized  in  title  II  l  by  and  large  would  not  be  duplicated 
in  the  Federal  program. 

(The  following  information  was  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce:) 

Traffic  Safety  Research  Program 


All  safety  research  in  the  Federal  Government  will  be  coordinated  through  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  We  will  develop  cost  effectiveness  measures  for  the 
major  safety  program  areas  which  will  enable  us  to  allocate  our  research  invest¬ 
ment  to  the  highest  priority  areas.  However,  the  problem  is  so  critical  that  we 
must  begin  today  to  research  for  new  answers.  The  needs  are  clearly  indicated 
in  basic  documentation  such  as  the  ‘‘Federal  Role  hi  Highway  Safety’  made  at 
the  direction  of  the  Congress  in  1939.  Our  basic  task  is  to  develop  an  improved 
methodology  for  establishing  appropriate  priorities. 

The  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1909  provides  for  research  funds  iu  more  than  one 
title.  In  addition  there  are  existing  research  programs  now  being  conducted 
under  existing  legislation.  Thus,  the  Traffic  Safety  Research  Program  must 
he  viewed  not  as  separate  uncoordinated  pieces  but  rather  as  a  whole.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  central  policy  guidance  at  the  Executive  level  as  proposed  by  the 
President.  For  example,  research  on  the  vehicle  safety  performance  standards 
can  not  he  viewed  independently  from  research  on  the  control  and  guidance  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  driver — information  that  would  he  useful  for  developing  driver 
education  standards  and  driver  licensing  tests.  Traffic  safety  research  roust  be 
viewed  from  a  total  systems  point  of  view. 

The  research  program  will  attack  the  three  basic  areas  of  the  accident 
phenomena;  accident  prevention,  the  minimization  of  their  effects  if  they  occur: 
and  effective  emergency  services  and  investigation  after  the  accident.  The  de¬ 
tailed  research  program  is  still  in  the  planning  stage  and  subject  to  change. 


overview 

A  comprehensive  data  collection  and  analysis  system  and  a  research  correla¬ 
tion  system  are  essential.  These  will  be  the  means  for  interlocking  all  safety 
research  so  that  no  facet  is  overlooked;  no  effort  wasted:  no  potentially  useful 
result  ignored  or  unused.  The  utilization  of  cost  effectiveness  methodology  for 
traffic  safety  programming  is  a  basic  element  of  the  Administration's  Traffic 
Safety  Program. 
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ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

In  the  areas  of  accident  prevention  we  must  examine  all  the  factors  influencing 
the  reliability  of  the  system.  These  include  the  drivers  capabilities — physical, 
mental,  and  psychological — and  attitudes,  driver  education  and  licensing  proc¬ 
esses  j  the  hazards  of  alcohol  and  drugs;  and  the  functions  of  the  pedestrian. 
Study  of  present  legal  enforcement  procedures  are  required  to  determine  if 
present  law  enforcement  techniques  provide  optimum  safety  benefits. 

Additional  areas  of  human  factors  research  include  comm  uni  cat  ions  between 
vehicles,  and  between  highway  and  drivers  ( including  signs,  signals,  and  mark¬ 
ings)  ;  traffic  regulations  and  policing;  and  the  nature  and  administration  of 
traffic  laws. 

Research  on  the  vehicle  system  will  cover  its  stability  and  performance  in 
normal  and  extreme  situations;  placement  (for  reasonable  uniformity),  facility 
in  use  and  fail-safe  features  of  operating  controls,  informational,  guidance,  and 
control -assistance  devices;  licensing  and  Inspection  (particularly  in  relation  to 
adequacy  of  initial  performance  and  subsequent  maintenance)  ;  and  special 
vehicle  problems  such  as  those  concerning  the  school  bus. 

Research  studies  of  the  highway  itself,  related  to  accident  prevention,  will 
cover :  spot  improvement  ( to  rectify  existing  hazardous  situations)  and  improved 
geometric  design  (including  reduction  of  traffic  Interference  at  intersections  and 
interchanges). 

MINIMIZATION  OF  EFFECTS 

Much  needs  to  he  learned  about  human  body  tolerances  of  various  age  groups, 
and  the  most  effective  yet  acceptable  forms  of  restraints  and  ‘‘packaging”  for 
safety*  For  the  vehicle,  a  wide  range  of  safety  features  to  provide  vehicle 
stability  and  occupant  safety  in  a  crash  situation  should  be  explored,  including 
absorption  of  initial  crash  Impact,  minimizing  the  “second  impact”  of  the  oc¬ 
cupants  within  the  vehicle,  and  elimination  of  fire  hazards* 

Research  into  characteristics  of  the  highway  directly  related  to  the  severity 
of  accidents  is  critical.  This  will  include  such  things  as  the  better  design  and 
placement  of  roadside  features  :  such  as  culvert  walls,  guard  rail,  and  sign  sup¬ 
ports;  and  smoother,  non-skid  pavements, 

EMERGENCY  SERVICES  AXI>  INVESTIGATION 

After  the  accident  occurs,  the  first  concern  is  for  the  provision  of  emergency 
medical  service  and  transportation  of  the  injured.  Improvements  in  methods, 
equipment  and  trained  personnel  are  needed,  so  that  the  injured  may  he  quickly 
and  competently  cared  for.  and  properly  conveyed  to  a  medical  facility.  The 
adequacy  of  this  service  is  directly  coupled  to  the  prompt  communication  to 
authorities  about  the  occurrence,  location,  and  severity  of  the  accident*  Con¬ 
sidering  that  accident  locations  range  from  metropolitan  thoroughfares  tn  remote 
country  roads,  the  problem  is  complex  and  will  call  for  the  research  of  new  and 
alternative  solutions. 

Accident  investigation  is  also  important  to  determine  both  immediate  and 
underlying  causes  in  furtherance  of  the  accident  prevention  program* 

Thus,  methodology  and  personnel  for  t rained  and  skilled  accident  study  teams, 
for  prompt,  selective  and  extended  investigation  of  accidents,  need  to  he  de¬ 
veloped,  Finally,  adequate  methods  of  traffic  handling  at  the  accident  seene*  and 
means  for  prompt  removal  of  damaged  vehicles  and  debris  from  the  roadway 
are  also  needed. 

RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

Presently  there  is  a  lack  of  professionals  in  tvoth  research  and  operating  fields 
in  highway  safety*  The  support  of  fellowships  will  be  an  important  program¬ 
ming  element  of  the  research  imd  development  program  contemplated  under  the 
Traffic  Safety  Act.  These  fellowships  are  not  funded  separately  since  they  will 
l»e  considered  an  integral  part  in  the  overall  development  of  a  national  competence 
in  each  of  the  major  program  areas  outlined  above. 

INTERFACE  WITH  OTHER  RESEARCH 

It  is  important  that  traffic  safety  he  viewed  ns  a  system  and  it  is  our  intent 
that  each  element  of  the  President’s  Traffic  Safety  Research  Program  will  fit 
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together  into  a  comprehensive  attack  upon  the  traffic  accident  problem  which 
results  in  the  needless  slaughter  of  so  many  Americans* 

Secretary  Connor.  The  Federal  emphasis  in  title  1,  as  you  know, 
is  on  the  motor  vehicle,  itself,  and  any  necessary  standards  for  the 
motor  vehicle. 

In  title  II  there  is  this  program  that  would  authorize  the  establish¬ 
ment  may  have,  this  problem  is  of  such  tremendous  scope  that  in  a 
sire  title  covering  necessary  programs  in  which  the  States  play  a  part 
and  then  separate  but  related  programs  of  research  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  whole  comprehensive  highway  safety  program. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  You  say  you  are  going  to  have  the  States 
have  the  research  facilities,  and  yet  we  are  building  a  facility.  In  the 
law,  as  I  understand  if,  once  you  set  the  standards  that  preempts  the 
Stales. 

Secretary  Connor.  In  spite  of  any  facility  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  may  have,  this  problem  is  of  such  tremendous  scope  that  in  a 
particular  State,  such  as  a  heavily  populated  State  like  Florida,  it 
might  very  well  l>e  in  the  public  interest  there  for  the  State  of  Florida 
to  have  some  kind  of  a  testing  facility  in  order  to  help  the  State  offi¬ 
cials  carry  on  research  for  the  kind  of  accident  problems  that  are 
peculiar  to  Florida. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  Of  course,  I  presume  that  we  are  giving 
research  grants  to  university  centers,  are  we  not,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  giving  them  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent.  But  on  the  broad 
national  safety  problems.  This  doesn’t  preclude  Florida  from  doing 
research  in  this  field  of  accident  prevention,  traffic  control,  driver 
licensing,  driver  education. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  was  thinking  about  a  research  facility 
being  built  by  the  Sl  ates.  Why  would  that  be  necessary  l 

Secretary  Connor,  It  may  not  be  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  a 
particular  situation  there  may  be  no  need  for  a  separate  State  facility 
and  there  would  be  no  attempt  on  our  part  to  force  a  State  to  have 
such  a  facility. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  have  one  there  would  have  to  be  the  matching 
grant  of  50  percent  from  the  State.  So  this  is  within  the  States 
control. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  You  stated  that  you  were  thinking  about 
going  into  the  quest  ion  of  whether  there  should  he  licensing  by  the 
Federal  Government,  did  you  ? 

Secretary  Connor,  Xo,  sir.  Under  title  TIT  as  part  of  these  studies 
that  the  Slate  could  carry  on,  the  State  might  very  well  conclude  to 
recommend  to  its  legislature  changes  in  licensing. 

As  time  goes  on  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  deficiencies  are  so 
great,  among  many  States  with  respect  to  driver’s  licensing,  that  there 
might  be  a  minimum  Federal  standard  with  respect  to  drivers  licens¬ 
ing,  which  would  have  to  be  complied  with  by  a  State  if  It  wanted 
to  continue  to  participate  in  this  grant  program. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  In  title  III,  on  research,  what  would  those 
funds  go  for?  As  I  understood  it,  you  gave  me  the  breakdown  of  the 
grants. 

Secretary  Connor.  The  research  program  would  total  $160  million 
over  the  6-year  period,  and  the  type  of  research  that  could  be  conducted 
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has  been  described  in  my  statement.  We  don't  have  a  specific  break¬ 
down  as  to  just  exactly  what  would  be  done  localise  the  nature  of 
research  is  such  that  although  you  can  have  certain  objectives  you  calf  t 
forecast  in  advance  just  how  it  will  be  divided  from  year  to  year 
because  it  depends  upon  what  accomplishments  you  make  in  preceding 
years. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  As  I  understood  it,  you  gave  me  the  break¬ 
down  of  I9G7  to  1072  of  the  grants  to  States  under  title  III. 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Another  part  of  title  III  to  be  broken  down 
is  research  funds  to  be  given  to  the  States, 

Secretary  Connor,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  But  I  thought  you  said  the  grants  to  States 
were  actually  research  studies  anyhow,  studies  to  be  made  by  the 
States.  It  seems  a  duplication.  Maybe  you  can  clear  that  up  in  my 
mind. 

Secretary  Connor.  Paid  of  title  Ill,  under  the  title  of  grants  to 
States, could  be  to  help  give  financial  support  to  these  States  in  research 
programs  of  their  selection.  This  is  among  the  types  of  activities 
that  I  enumerated  with  the  10  headings.  But,  in  addition,  in  this 
Federal  research  facility,  and  through  contracts  and  grants  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  throughout  the  country,  there  would  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  if  these  funds  are  authorized,  for  the  Federal  Go%^ernniem  to 
sponsor  research  programs  in  this  whole  field  of  the  type  that  we  have 
indictaed  in  the  statement  as  being  of  national  importance  and 
concern. 

There  would  he  the  possibility  that  a  particular  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  research  program  sponsored,  let's  say,  with  a  university  in  one 
Southern  State  would  be  in  the  same  subject  field  as  what  is  being  done 
by  a  particular  State  elsewhere.  But,  nevertheless,  this  Federal 
research  program  would  be  administered  separately  from  the  State 
activities,  and  it  would  be  in  somewhat  different  fields,  particularly 
having  to  do  with  the  whole  environment,  the  type  of  research  needed 
for  highway  improvement  and  so  forth,  and  this  we  would  expect  to 
not  be  duplicated  at  the  State  level. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Connor. 

Mr,  Mackay  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Secretary,  in  our  4 -month  study  of  this  problem  we  have  been 
shocked  at  the  lack  of  data  on  the  subject  of  traffic  accidents.  We 
call  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  they  say  a  private  agency  in 
Chicago  has  the  data,  the  National  Safety  Council* 

We  have  not  found  any  authoritative  source  within  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment*  I  would  like  to  ask  you  where  your  Department  got  the  data 
on  which  you  based  your  recommendations  for  the  provisions  of  this 
bill? 

Secretary  Connor.  Congressman  Mackay,  we  got  it  from  all  avail¬ 
able  sources,  private,  public,  Federal,  State,  and  local. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Can  you  furnish  the  sources  to  this  committee? 

Secretary  Connor,  Yes,  sir;  we  can. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 
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Sources  of  Data  Draw x  Upon  in  Developing  the  President’s 
Safety  Program  and  tiie  “Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966” 

The  identification  and  evaluation  of  safety  references,  accident  statistics  and 
other  information  was  a  major  segment  of  the  work  of  the  interagency  group 
in  preparation  of  the  President’s  Safety  Program.  That  the  sources  were  short 
of  the  need  is  evident  from  a  major  recommendation  made  by  that  group  for 
establishment  of  a  highway  traffic  safety  information  center.  The  nature  of 
the  principal  materials  examined  by  the  group  is  indicated  separately  below. 

National  Safety  Council  Publications 

The  only  summary  facts  regularly  available  that  approach  a  comprehensive 
definition  of  the  Nation’s  traffic  accident  situation  are  those  compiled  by  the 
National  Safety  Council  from  reports  voluntarily  made  to  it  by  State  and  local 
agencies.  The  Council  is  a  private  organization  operating  under  a  Federal 
charter  and  relies  upon  income  from  private  sources,  publications  and  services 
to  underwrite  its  program,  which  includes  industrial,  farm  and  home  safety  as 
well  as  traffic  safety. 

I’sing  reports  submitted  to  it,  the  Council  summarizes  highway  traffic  acci¬ 
dents,  injuries,  deaths  and  economic  loss.  A  substantial  number  of  standard 
tabulations  of  accident  circumstances  are  presented  in  their  annual  publication 
“Accident  Facts”  and  at  intervals  reports  are  also  made  on  a  limited  number 
of  analyses  of  specific  problem  areas  such  as  the  driuking  drivers,  winter  driv¬ 
ing  precautions,  railroad  grade  crossing  accidents,  small  ear  hazards,  and  other 
items  of  benefit  to  safety  programming. 

THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

In  1959.  at  the  direction  of  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  submitted 
a  comprehensive  report  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  “The  Federal 
Role  in  Highway  Safety.”  This  report,  published  as  House  Document  93.  was 
consulted  also  during  the  interagency  effort. 

This  reference  provided  significant  guidelines  on  the  magnitude  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  traffic  safety  problem  and  on  unfilled  needs  warranting  attention 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  framework  for  an  adequate  Federal  program 
outlined  in  that  report  is  largely  met  by  the  President’s  new  Safety  Program. 
The  analysis  of  deficiencies  in  on-going  highway  safety  activities,  both  official 
and  non-official,  among  the  scores  of  organizations  dedicated  to  safety,  and  the 
shortcomings  of  Federal  and  State  efforts  in  particular  as  reported  in  1959,  were 
given  specific  attention. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  BOARD 
AND  ITS  WORKING  COMMITTEE 

Reports  of  the  Interdepartmental  Highway  Safety  Board,  a  Cabinet-level  body 
constituted  by  Executive  Order  in  De<*ember  1960,  and  of  its  Working  Committee, 
also  provided  useful  information.  These  reports,  prepared  by  staff  of  the  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  having  a  major  responsibility  or  interest  in  highway 
traffic  safety,  recorded  in  some  detail  the  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  programs 
in  highway  safety,  defined  and  supported  tentative  Federal  policies  agreed  upon 
by  major  departments  and  agencies  concerned,  and  indicated  the  substance  of 
the  national  programs  and  responsibilities  necessary  to  achieve  a  more  effective 
Federal  contribution  to  traffic  accident  and  injury  reduction. 

REPORTS  AND  REFERENCES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 

The  Office  of  Highway  Safety,  established  as  a  major  organizational  unit  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  December  1961,  i»erforms  the  central  staff  func¬ 
tion  for  the  Interdepartmental  Highway  Safety  Board,  in  addition  to  directing 
operational  programs  of  Public  Roads  in  this  field.  Liberal  use  was  made  of  the 
specialized  knowledge  and  resources  of  this  unit  in  formulating  the  President’s 
Safety  Program. 

Expertise  in  highway  and  traffic  engineering,  law  enforcement,  driver  licens¬ 
ing  and  control,  accident  records,  driver  training  and  pnhlie  safety  education 
and  in  the  standardization  processes  appropriate  to  these  areas  was  combined 
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with  the  safety  capability  of  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  in  u  Public 
Roads  report  on  '‘An  Accelerated  Program  in  Highway  Safety,”  Elements  of 
this  report,  written  during  1965,  were  carried  forward  without  significant  change 
to  the  President’s  Program.  Background  information  for  this  extensive  plan 
was  drawn  from  multiple  sources  available  as  a  result  of  long-range  studies  of 
Operating  and  research  needs  conducted  independently  and  cooperatively  with 
others  both  inside  and  outside  government  In  this  connection,  the  association 
of  the  staff  with  the  major  national  and  international  committees  working  in 
highway  safety  research  and  operations  was  an  invaluable  asset* 

other  sources 

Other  basic  data  available  to  the  interagency  group  included  the  reports  of  the 
National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  and  the  National  Health  Survey,  research  into 
medical,  health,  and  other  environmental  aspects  of  traffic  accidents  conducted 
or  sponsored  by  the  Accident  Prevention  Division  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Acs  fount,  was  taken  also  of  work  performed  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  industry  on  Federal  specifications  for  hydraulic  brake  fluid  and  seat  belts 
and  by  the  General  Services  Administration  and  its  advisory  committees  on 
equipment  and  design  features  for  vehicles  purchased  for  official  use  by  the 
Federal  Gc >  ve m m cn  t . 

Reports  of  traffic  safety  lieu  rings  conducted  before  concerned  Committees  of 
Iho  Congress,  dating  from  1958,  were  also  available  to  the  interagency  study 
group,  as  were  hearings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  lire  standards, 
and  the  technical  reports  of  the  President's  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety, 
whose  Action  Program  was  prepared  in  1946  and  revised  or  supplemented  in 
several  subsequent  years. 

The  progress  in  State  safety  legislation  and  in  its  application  in  terms  of  the 
safety  need,  the  status  of  relevant  Federal  legislation,  and  numerous  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  information  items  were  derived  either  from  direct  knowledge  or  study 
of  appropriate  public  documents. 

Mr,  Mackay,  Can  you  tell  me  what  sources  you  found,  other  than 
*  1  w  N  a  1 1  ona  1  S  a  fe  t  y  C  on  noil  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  The  automobile  associations,  the  automobile 
manufacturers,  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  various  State  and 
local  authorities;  some  of  the  universities  such  as  Cornell  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  programs  in  this  field, 

Air*  Mackay.  Do  you  have  any  data  that  you  would  not  want  to 
disclose  to  this  committee  for  any  reason  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  No,  sir, 

Mr,  Mackay,  This  morning  a  representative  of  the  General  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration  testified  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
that  there  is  no  information  available  other  than  the  results  of  some 
research  done  in  Cornell  Laboratories  in  1950  on  the  causation  of 
accidents. 

1  )o  you  know  of  any  other  source  1  ban  that  ? 

Secretary  Connor,  Dr.  Hollomon  is  an  expert  in  this  field* 

Dr.  Hoiaomon.  There  are  no  real  experts  in  the  field,  as  you  point 
out,  Mr-  Congressman*  The  kind  of  information  relative  totalisation 
of  accidents  would  he  carried  at  three  places  in  the  country,  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Laboratory,  the  Harvard  Medical  Center,  and  the  University  of 
California  at  f^os  Angeles,  which  has  a  fair  amount  of  work  in  both 
at  the  university  and  at  the  medical  center  associated  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

These  are  three  of  the  prime  sources  of  information.  The  Public 
Health  Service  also  has  a  data  bank  on  medical  effects.  These  are 
some  of  the  better  sources  of  information. 
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Mr.  Mackay.  Is  the  Department  going  to  present  to  us  witnesses 
or  any  experts  in  the  country  who  do  this  work?  Are  you  going  to 
bring  the  people  here  from  Cornell  to  testify  on  this  bill? 

Secretary  Connor.  It  is  up  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  have  been  told  that  we  have  no  money.  I  want  to 
know  if  the  Department  is  going  to  present  these  witnesses. 

Secretary  Connor.  We  will  be  glad  to  present  whatever  witnesses 
are  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  new  money  is  really 
going  to  traffic  safety  under  this  program  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir.  The  level  under  the  exist  ing  program 
in  the  1907  fiscal  year,  for  example,  is  $15,200,000.  As  I  enumerated, 
an  additional  $56  million  would  be  authorized  by  this  legislation. 

Xow,  in  addition,  this  highway  spot  improvement  program  is  now 
at  a  pretty  sizable  level  and  it  would  l>e  anticipated  that  that  pro¬ 
gram  alone,  which  comes  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  under  present 
authorizations,  would  involve,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  the  expenditure 
of  over  $100  million. 

Mr.  Mackay.  For  example,  can  you  tell  me  how  much  we  are  put¬ 
ting  into  research  at  the  present  time  per  year  on  causation  of  traffic 
safety  or  the  improvement  of  traffic  safety  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  The  proposed  Department  of  Commerce  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  that  is  now  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  contains  an  item  of  about  $5  million  for  the  highway 
safet  v  program,  research.  It  is  mostly  research. 

Mr.  Si  ackay.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  budget  for  accident  prevention  can  be  attributed  to  high¬ 
way  traffic  safety? 

Secretary  Connor.  I  understand  that  this  $5  million  which  we  are 
asking  for,  and  which  includes  the  right  to  contract  out  to  other 
Government  agencies,  includes  about  $2.5  million  for  the  HEW  end 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  Mackay.  So  we  have  less  than  $10  million  to  apply  to  this 
problem  now :  it  that  right  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  For  our  total  traffic  safety  program,  under  exist¬ 
ing  legislation  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  we  are  asking  for  $15,200,000, 
but  it  is  estimated  in  1968,  under  the  existing  programs,  this  would 
only  he  $8,200,000.  So  it  is  in  that  order  of  magnitude. 

Mr.  Mackay.  So  actually  we  are  not  even  planning  to  double  what 
we  are  doing  now,  or  more  tnan  double,  or  treble  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  I  just  specified  for 
the  existing  authorities,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  we  would  add  $56 
million;  for  1968,  $196  million,  and  so  on  up,  for  the  total  additional 
amount  of  $700  million  during  this  6-year  period  covered  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Is  that  for  research? 

Secretary  Connor.  No,  that  is  the  total  amount. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  want  to  know  how  much  money  we  are  going  to 
spend  to  get  to  the  causes  of  traffic  accidents. 

Secretary  Connor.  For  research  alone  we  would  be  adding  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  $3  million  on  the  proposed  vehicle  safety  standard  pro¬ 
gram;  $10  million  on  the  research  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
do  by  itself  on  a  100-percent  basis. 
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Then  in  title  IIT,  the  grant  authority  to  the  States,  there  would 
he  a  certain  percentage  of  the  $40  million  that  would  be  authorized, 
that  would  be  used  in  research  programs  at  die  State  level, 

Mr*  Mackay,  Are  you  familiar  with  how  much  we  spend  per  year 
on  air  safety? 

Secretary  Connor*  I  don’t  have  that  figure,  but  it  is  a  substantial 
amount* 

Mr.  Mack  ay,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  compare  these*  Only  12 
percent  of  the  people  ride  airplanes. 

Secretary  Connor*  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that* 

Mr.  Mackay.  What  safety  functions  currently  being  performed  in 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  consolidated  in  this  Department  of 
Transportation?  Will  we  actually  transfer  anything  from  any  other 
department  to  this  Department  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Do  you  mean  in  the  Transportation  Depart¬ 
ment  legislation  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Mackay,  Yes. 

Secretary  Connor.  In  that  Department,  the  matters  pertaining  to 
the  sea  travel  will  be  consolidated— — 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  meant  on  traffic  safety.  In  other  words,  you  don’t 
take  anything  out  of  HEW  at  all,  do  you? 

Secretary  Connor*  The  part  of  traffic  safety  that  is  now  lodged  in 
the  ICC  would  come  into  the  new  Department  of  Transportation,  but 
those  are  commercial  vehicles.  With  respect  to  passenger  vehicles 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  existing  authorities,  but  there  would 
be  a  close  working  relationship  between  the  safety  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the  continuing  safety  programs 
with  respect  to  human  beings  that  are  done  in  HEW. 

Mr.  Mackay.  But  actually  this  bill  excludes  those  vehicles  under 
the  Interestate  Commerce  Commission  from  this  Traffic  Safety  Act, 
doesn’t  it? 

Sec  ret  a  ry  Con  nor  .  T 1  la  t  i  s  cor  rect, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Why? 

Secretary  Connor.  This  program  with  respect  to  the  safety  on  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  would  be  continued  even  though  that  function  is 
transferred  from  ICC  to  the  Department  of  Transportation.  There 
is  a  short  answer  to  your  question  that  there  is  adequate  existing 
authority  to  do  safety  work  in  that  commercial  vehicle  field  now,  and 
that  authority  would  be  consolidated  in  the  new  Department,  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  with  this  new  authority  proposed  in  this  legislation. 

Mr*  Mackay.  Have  you  heard  the  judgment  expressed  that  the 
authority  of  the  ICC  to  police  the  interstate  and  commercial  vehicles 
is  not  exercised  now  ? 

Secretary  Connor,  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  exercised*  Per¬ 
haps  more  can  be  done*  But  the  buses  and  so  forth  are  subject  to 
effective  jurisdiction  of  the  ICC,  as  I  understand  it* 

Mr*  Mackay*  You  mentioned  the  lag  in  safety  standards.  We  know 
that  you  need  brakes,  a  rear  view  mirror,  that  there  are  8  or  10  things 
that  you  find  in  the  State  statutes*  Do  you  see  any  reason  for  a  2-year 
lag  in  defining  minimum  Federal  standards  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir:  we  do  see  a  need.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  getting  the  Federal  Government  prepared  to  act  competently 
in  this  field  some  period  of  time  is  necessary. 
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Mr.  Mackay.  You  already  have  those  under  the  GSA,  don't  you? 

Secretary  Connor,  Those  are  not  really  standards.  They  are  cer¬ 
tain  devices  that  are  required  when  the  Federal  Government  purchases 
automobiles  which  by  and  large  are  now  being  put  on  the  automobiles 
by  the  automobile  manufacturers  for  personal  use.  But  that  is  a  far 
cry  from  performance  standards.  One  such  device  may  or  may  not 
fulfill  the  performance  standard  when  it  is  set. 

There  may  be.  better  ways  of  fulfilling  that  standard  which  would 
be  within  the  control  of  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Is  any  of  the  money  that  you  have  presented  here 
for  driver  training  ?  Your  bill  does  "not  use  the  expression  of  driver 
training,  does  it  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  The  grants  program  under  title  III  would  en¬ 
able  any  particular  State  to  set  up  a  program  of  driver  training  with 
a  50-percent  matching  grant  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr,  Mackay.  Have  you  calculated  what  it  would  cost  to  provide 
driver  training  for  every  child  approaching  the  age  of  driver  training? 

Secretary  Connor.  \Ve  don't  have  this  in  the  proposed  legislation. 
We  have  not  computed  that,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  develop  such  a 
figure, 

( The  information  requested  follows :) 


Driver  Education 

Estimated  and  projected  annual  num her  of  person*  reach  mg  age  1  £ 


mV6(L__ 

1006-67 _ 

1907-68 _ 

I988^69_ 

19G9-70___ 

X970-71___ 


3,  007, 000 
3,  806,  000 
3,  870, 000 
3f  977, 000 
3, 097, 000 
4, 103, 000 
4, 118, 000 


Source:  Bureau  of  Census — “Population  Estimates,  Series  P-2o,  No,  2SG,  July  1964.“ 


A  survey  in  1957-58  by  tlie  American  Automobile  Association  of  1,(K>0  high 
schools  teaching  driver  education  reported  the  average  cost  per  pupil  for  a  quali¬ 
fied  course  in  driver  education  to  be  $43.70.  The  best  estimate  of  per  pupil  cost 
for  an  approved  course  in  1065  is  set  at  $SQMQ  per  pupil. 

Costs  to  educate  ad  14  year  olds  for  1965-1966  would  therefore  be  $183,350,000. 
This  figure  undoubtedly  is  high.  For  example,  persons  reaching  14  years  of  age 
would  not  be  eligible  for  a  driver  education  course  due  to  physical  and/or  mental 
disabilities. 

Based  on  the  above-mentioned  figures  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  cost 
for  an  approved  430  classroom  hours  and  6  beh in rh  the-wbeel  hours)  minimum 
course  in  driver  education  for  the  years  listed  would  be  about : 


Coat  of  estimated  number  of 

Cost  of  total  number  of 

students 

U-yearolds 

tOftHB _ — . _ * - 

$I5QT  000, 00ft 

$1*3,350.000 

1071-72., . . . . . . 

165,000.000 

205,  SOO,  000 

The  above  final  cost  figures  are  based  on  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Pttblic  Roads 
of  the  number  and  ages  of  licensed  drivers.  About  75  percent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  between  the  ages  of  15  and  74  are  now  licensed  to  drive  and  this  will  Increase 
to  80  percent  by  1980. 
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Mr.  Hack  ay*  The  President's  Committee  on  Traffic  Safety  has  some 
incomprehensible  figures  on  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  driver 
training  and  I  wish  the  Department  would  look  at  those  figures  and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  its  view  on  that. 

Secretary  Connor.  We  will  be  glad  to, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr,  Secretary*  President  Johnson  has  said  that  this 
issue,  next  to  national  defense,  is  the  biggest  issue  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  his  message. 

Mr.  Mackay.  And  I  believe  he  means  it. 

1  question  whether  this  bill  means  it  because  it  is  a  permissive  bill. 
The  word  “directs™  appears  only  one  place  in  the  bill,  If  says  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  do  many  things.  Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  it  shouldn't  say  “shall'"  ? 

Secretary  Connor.  It  does  say  shall  in  many  places,  Mr.  Mackay. 
Do  you  have  a  particular  spot  in  mind? 

Mr,  Mackay.  ( )n  research,  testing,  and  development,  on  supervision, 
on  training.  I  would  say  that  the  bill,  on  examination,  does  appear 
to  be  one  that  gives  a  lot  of  latitude  but  really  is  not  a  tough  bill  in 
terms  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  the  Government, 

This  is  one  of  the  charges  being  made  against  all  of  these  bills, 
I  might  say,  that  they  are  weak  bills  in  that  respect  I  will  not  be¬ 
labor  that  point  Blit  T  will  ask  your  counsel  to  review  it  and  see  if 
there  is  any  good  reason  why  it  can't  fix  responsibility  more  explicitly. 

Secretary  Connor.  In  section  102(a),  for  example,  which  is  a  very 
important  section  with  respect  to  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand¬ 
ards,  it  does  say  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Mackay.  As  I  said,  I  have  made  the  point  and  I  hope  it  can 
be  reviewed  in  that  respect. 

T  want  to  get  back  to  this  question  of  agency.  I  did  read  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  message  on  transportation  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Transportation  will  have  massive  problems  in  figuring  out 
how  to  deal  with  the  dockside-railroad  connections  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  He  has  tremendous  economic  problems.  At  best,  he  has  to 
delegate  this  responsibility  to  someone  in  the  Department. 

The  man  in  the  street  can  understand  an  office  like  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Administration,  or  the  Office  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator,  but  there  is  actually  no  visibility 
now  in  the  Federal  establishment  for  traffic  safety — nor  does  this  bill 
provide  such  visibility. 

We  had  a  very  learned  and  fine  Cabinet  member  on  Meet  the 
Press  who  has  an  office  vitally  concerned  with  traffic  safety  and  he  was 
asked  what  he  thought  about  the  slaughter  on  the  highways.  He 
said  he  had  just  been  here  100  days  and  he  frankly  hadn’t  had  time 
to  look  at  the  problem.  In  working  on  this  problem  I  called  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  asked  to  speak  to  the  head  of  the  Office 
of  Highway  Safety  and  was  told  the  office  had  been  vacant  since 
November. 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  give  further  consideration  to  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  traffic  safety  in  this  bill.  X  am  not  insisting  on  a  Presidential 
appointment,  though  T  must  say  I  get  a  great  deal  of  comfort  from 
hearing  the  man  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  talk 
about  air  safety.  We  must  lie  getting  good  results. 
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I  just  can’t  believe  that  we  will  have  the  attention  this  needs  unless 
there  is  somebody  charged,  by  law*  for  doing  these  things*  1  under¬ 
stand  as  a  lawyer  the  legal  reasons  why  you  have  to  vest  certain  powers 
in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Secretory  of  Transportation,  but 
t  his  is  not  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  t  he  fixing  of  this  responsibility 
in  an  administrator* 

I  think  it  is  possible  for  us  to  spend  $100  million  a  year  on  traffic 
safety  and  waste  it  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis,  because  the  States  will 
always  take  the  money.  They  don't  think  that  these  grant  are  ossified* 
They  are  glad  to  have  them.  But  unless  you  have  a  focus  of  intel¬ 
ligence  on  the  application  of  those  grants  1  can  see  where  they  would 
be  squandered,  frittered  away. 

I  don’t  think  this  bill  as  drawn  measures  up  to  the  President’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  rhe  urgency  of  this  problem* 

[  represent  a  point  of  view  quite  different  from  Mr*  Pickle*  lie 
lives  in  a  State  almost  as  big  as  the  country,  or  at  least  they  think  it  is* 
f  live  in  a  smaller  State,  but  traffic  is  tunneled  through  maybe  25 
States  on  the  way  to  Florida.  We  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  the 
achievement  of  national  standards.  1  don’t  feel  his  inhibition  about 
your  defining  minimum  standards  for  drivers’  licenses,  for  example, 
though  I  think  they  should  remain  in  the  State. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida*  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Mac kay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  would  hope  t lie  Secretary  would  set  some 
standards  to  do  away  with  speed  traps. 

Mr*  Maokay*  I  am  for  that.  This  has  been  abused  in  our  State. 

1  want  to  elaborate  on  that.  I  will  go  out  and  get  on  a  plane  this 
afternoon  and  fly  to  Atlanta.  I  have  said  this  in  many  speeches  and 
everybody  nods  tlieir  head,  that  when  my  wife  leaves  me  at  the  airport, 
she  doesn’t  worry  about  my  getting  to  my  destination:  f  worry  about 
her  getting  home  safely  on  the  expressway. 

People  agree  with  that  because  the  Government  does  not  watch 
over  tbe  safety  of  the  Interstate  traveller  even  on  the  Interstate 
System*  I  talked  with  a  man  in  the  regional  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads*  They  are  desperately  short  handed.  There  is  nobody 
that  can  get  right  on  the  scene  when  you  have  a  situation  develop  such 
as  we  have  in  our  county  in  which  seven  people  died  on  1-20*  This 
is  one  of  these  vaunted  safe  highways.  If  may  be  that  there  is  a 
bobsledding  effect  when  there  is  water  on  the  road.  But  there  is  no 
one  that  is  charged  by  law  to  get  out  there  and  find  out  why. 

If  we  respond  to  what  the  President  has  talked  about,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  to  get  a  lot  tougher  in  our  whole  approach  to  traffic 
safety* 

1  want  to  make  one  other  observation*  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  and  I  want  to  get  this  on  the  legislative  record,  because 
I  know  you  would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  come  to  your  office  to 
say  this*  This  is  my  17th  legislative  session*  We  are  dealing  with 
an  issue  that  the  President  has  designated  as  the  second  most  im¬ 
portant  issue  in  the  country.  Yet  really  the  first  opportunity  that 
I  have  had  to  really  understand  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  in  your  excellent  statement  today. 

1  think  the  dialog  that  resulted  this  morning  was  a  product  of 
t his  failure  to  give  this  issue  the  priority  it  deserves  in  consideration 
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by  members  of  this  committee.  I  just  hope  that  we  can  work  very 
energetically  and  harmoniously  through  the  rest  of  this  session  to 
perfect  this  legislation. 

I  say  it  will  be  a  national  disaster  if  we  don't  come  out.  of  this 
Congress  with  congressional  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  development  of  legislation  which  will  effectively  attack 
t  he  problem. 

Secretary  Coxxor.  Mr.  Mackay,  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more. 
I  have  been  in  office  a  little  over  a  year.  This  whole  question  of  high¬ 
way  safety  has  been  very  high  on  my  priority  list.  The  spot  im¬ 
provement  highway  program  is  one  that  I  have  pushed,  and  I  know 
the  President  has  pushed. 

With  respect  to  what  has  emerged  here  today  in  my  statement  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  legislation,  we  have  had  a  group  of  people 
who  are  knowledgeable  working  on  this  subject  almost  all  through 
last  year.  This  is  a  complicated  subject.  We  have  involved  quite  a 
few  other  Government  agencies,  because  many  of  them  are  involved. 

So  although  we  haven't  had  many  meetings  of  this  interdepart¬ 
mental  group  that  was  mentioned,  we  have,  at  the  working  level,  l>een 
devoting  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  this.  We 
have  been  aided  by  the  suggestions  that  have  emerged  from  you  and 
the  other  Members  of  Congress. 

So  it  has  been  a  real  dialog.  I  don't  want  the  record  to  fail  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  is  a  subject  that  has  had  high  priority  at  the  adminis¬ 
tration  level  now  for  well  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  certainly  believe  that.  As  I  say,  I  was  heartened 
by  your  statement.  I  thought  it  was  excellent.  I  think  from  this 
point  we  have  to  do  some  high-class  legislating  to  get  results  during 
this  session.  But  I  do  want  to  hand  you  my  argument,  without  stat¬ 
ing  it  again,  for  an  agency,  so  that  if  your  Transportation  Depart¬ 
ment.  fails  we  are  not  going  to  fail  on  traffic  safety,  and  the  citizen 
at  the  country  crossroads  will  known  that  here  has  been  a  congres¬ 
sional  definition  and  assignment  of  responsibility  on  this  matter. 

Secretary  Coxxor.  On  that  point,  irrespective  of  what  happens  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  proposal,  I  am  about  to  get  an 
Executive  order  from  the  President  which,  among  other  things,  will 
direct  me  to  establish  a  unit,  an  organizational  unit,  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  that  is  exclusively  concerned  with  this  high¬ 
way  safety  responsibility. 

I  will  do  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Mackay.  l>t  me  comment  on  Congressman  Farnslev's  frus¬ 
tration  at  this  situation.  T  think  he  is  right  in  his  comments  on  light¬ 
ing.  We  have  the  Northeast  Expressway  entering  my  district  in 
Atlanta.  When  you  get  to  the  DeKalb  County  line,  we  have  a  mu¬ 
nicipality  and  we  are  not  in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  But  there  is  no 
lighting  on  that  expressway  in  my  district.  The  accident  rate  and 
death  rate  doubles  up  when  you  get  in  the  unlighted  area.  That  is 
an  interstate  highway.  It  is  not  a  country  road. 

What  Mr.  Famsley  was  saying  is  that  he  is  tired  of  hearing  from 
engineers  a  lot  of  irrelevant  answers  about  why  there  isn't  a  safe 
driving  environment  in  that  type  of  situation.  I  suggest  to  you  that 
if  we  are  just  going  to  have  a  grant-in-aid  program  and  talk  about 
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carrots,  then  this  deadly  highway  is  going  to  remain.  This  is  the 
kind  of  leadership  X  think  the  people,  the  American  people— and 
incidentally  I  think  they  are  way  ahead  of  the  Government  on  this 
score — -expect  on  this.  They  expect  the  solicitude  of  their  Govern* 
on  every  street  in  this  Nat  ion" 

We  now  have  this  in  air  safety.  Traffic  safety  is  much  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult.  On  the  12th  of  February,  we  had  in  my  district 
12  people  killed,  and  9  of  them  were  under  the  age  of  28.  Traffic 
accidents  are  the  biggest  killers  of  young  people.  This  hazard  creates 
the  greatest  anxiety  in  the  hearts  "of  parents  across  this  country, 

X  hope  we  don't  end  up  with  a  lot  of  programs  without  any  focus. 
As  I  see  it,  we  have  a  very  complex  problem  which  requires  surgical 
skill.  When  you  watch  a  surgeon  operate,  he  doesn't  have  just  a  knife, 
but  he  has  about  25  different  tools  that  he  can  pick  up  and  wield  skill¬ 
fully  to  deal  with  each  facet. 

That  is  why  1  am  rambunctious  on  the  subject  of  an  agency  and  an 
administrator.  X  know  how  many  problems  Secretary  Boyd,  or  who¬ 
ever  is  Secretary,  will  have  on  transportation.  X  don’t  want  to  bother 
him  with  this  subject,  I  want  to  go  to  a  man,  just  as  I  have  gone  to 
General  McKee  on  air  safety.  For  example,  we  have  had  General 
McKee  before  this  committee  to  talk  about  t  he  727. 

I  want  to  have  a  man  who  can  answer  the  frustration  of  Mr,  Earns- 
ley  about  the  lighting  situation,  1  am  still  not  convinced  that  this 
man  ought  not  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  accountable  to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

Already  the  rumors  fly  around  that  Detroit  lias  swallowed  up  the 
traffic  safety  program,  X  don't  believe  that.  But  1  think  if  you  don't 
insulate  this  man,  if  you  don’t  give  him  a  chance  to  really  act  for  the 
American  people,  it  is  possible  he  could  be  gotten  at,  not  necessarily 
by  one  group  or  another  group,  but  because  lie  is  not  the  real  agent 
for  the  American  people.  That  is  why  1  call  it  an  agency.  He  of 
course  can’t  be  an  administrator  in  the  sense  that  the  FAA  Adminis¬ 
trator  is,  because  the  Federal  Government  controls  all  the  air  space, 
the  ground  space,  the  vehicles,  and  the  people  that  are  flying. 

Here  it  seems  to  me  that  the  new  Federal  role  we  are  trying  for  is 
in  the  definition  of  standards,  safety  standards  and  criteria  which 
will  help  us  build  a  national  safe  standards  environment.  But  beyond 
that  the  Administrator  will  be  fishing  with  a  mighty  long  pole,"  lie 
has  to  persuade  State  legislatures,  county  commissioners,  city  coun¬ 
cils,  to  help  build  a  uniform  physical  and  legal  environment.  * 

He  will  not  have  power  at  this  point,  and  X  am  not  sure  he  should 
have,  because  if  the  people  in  the  local  community  don’t  agree  on  a 
safe  driving  environment  we  are  not  going  to  achieve  it,  because  it  is 
in  the  attitude  of  the  people  that  safety  really  resides.  But  X  have 
had  this  experience  since  I  have  voiced  some  concern  in  this  area :  I 
have  had  a  number  of  inventors  come  to  me  and  say,  “Why  can’t  you 
have  a  rear  view  mirror  that  has  three  times  the  visibility  as  those 
on  a  new  car?” 

X  have  other  people  coming  with  ideas,  T  have  nowhere  to  refer 
these  people,  and  I  am  frustrated  by  this.  This  may  be  a  tremendous 
lifesaving  device,  and  I  don’t  want  to  throw  an  idea  into  a  depart¬ 
ment.  I  want  to  hand  it  to  an  agency  that  is  going  to  take  hold  of  it 
and  go  with  it 
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You  have  been  patient  to  let  me  state  my  ideas  on  these  points. 

I  have  had  two  incidents  which  make  urn  know  how  deeply  this 
issue  cuts  into  the  American  people.  I  was  talking  to  a  wire  service 
reporter  and  he  said,  “My  wife  was  killed  in  I960.”  1  spoke  to  the 
Rotary  Club  and  I  had  the  rapt  attention  of  an  eye  doctor  in  Decatur, 
and  he  said,  “I  lost  both  of  my  parents  in  1940.”  He  is  about  my  age. 

J  hope  this  sense  of  urgency  that  I  believe  you  have,  and  which  1 
know  I  have,  will  not  diminish,  but  will  grow.  I  think  if  it  does 
grow,  we  will  get  a  great  bill  out  of  the  Congress. 

I  appreciate  the  forebearance  of  the  other  members  of  the  commit* 
tee,  but  I  wanted  to  get  this  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Adams! 

Air.  Adams,  I  have  no  questions  of  the  Secretary. 

llie  Chairman.  Before  1  yield  to  Mr,  Cunningham,  I  do  want  to 
say  we  appreciate  your  courtesy,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Connor.  Thank  you. 

I  he  Chairman.  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  your  statement,  you  read  it  well  and  fast,  so  I 
duln  t  get  to  absorb  everything  in  the  statement  as  I  would  like  to, 
and  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  study  it  since  we  recessed,  but  on  the 
news  wire,  AP  quoted  you  as  saying: 

We  should  not  attack  this  problem  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Then  it  says: 

The  administration  bill  meets  the  total  traffic  safety  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Tt  is  not  directed  toward  a  panace  a*  type  solution. 

Is  that  your  position;  that  this  meets  the  total  traffic  safety  needs 
of  the  Nation! 

Secretary  Connor.  I  think  whai  1  said  is  toward  the  end  of  the 
speech.  It  says  that  it  does  not  assume  that  any  one  of  these1  elements 
is  more  important  than  (lie  others,  and  it  is  not  directed  toward  a 
panacea-type  solution  to  the  highway  safety  problem. 

The  approach  of  this  legislation,  besides  ‘being  directed  toward  all 
^merits  of  the  traffic  safety  problem,  would  include  the  participation 
of  all  levels  of  other  governments.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  as  well 
as  industry  and  private  organizat  ions.  We  believe  that  this  approach 
3S 1111  nllack  upon  this  major  national  problem. 

Air.  Cunningham.  Then  I  think  this  news  wire  doesn't  reflect 
your  position. 

Secietaiv  (  on  nor.  That  may  have  been  a  quote  from  an  earlier 
part.  I  don't  think  this  is  the  final  answer.  In  my  statement  I  make 
it  clear  that  we  don’t  have  all  the  answers. 

ti, ■  i. ■  a1- X X  1XG?*}sr‘  'Ih&t  is  what  I  thought  was  your  position. 

1  Ins  bill  is  certainly  not  the  total  answer. 

Sectary  Connor,  I  think  that  statement  should  be  amplified  a 
“L1  *  T  .  ^  *  saicJ 011  22,  having  to  do  with  mv  comments  on  some 

ot  the  bills  that  have  been  introduced  by  members  of  this  committee 
and  others,  was  that  we  should  not  attack  this  problem  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  nor  pretend  that  we  have  all  the  answers  by  precise  earmarking 
of  funding  resources  to  specific  program  areas.  *H.R.  13228  has  been 
formulated  to  assist  in  meeting  the  total  traffic  safety  needs  of  the 
Aation. 
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Mr*  Cunningham.  That  clarifies  that* 

That  leads  me  to  this  point.  One  of  the  weak  links  in  traffic  safety 
is  the  local  engineering  of  local  streets,  and  the  weakest  link  of  the 
three  E’s — education,  engineering,  and  enforcement — is  in  enforce¬ 
ment* 

Do  yon  know  of  any  way  that  legislation  can  be  drawn  that  could 
set  minimum  standards  before  the  courts  in  event  of  traffic  violations 
so  that  millions  of  people  are  not  punished  if  they  are  guilty  of  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  traffic  laws,  get  off  with  a  slap  on  their  wrists! 

Is  there  any  way  that  you  know  of  that  we  can  draft  legislation 
that  would  get  to  the  local* courts  where  these  penalties  are  meted  out  ? 

Secretary  Connor,  Congressman  Cunningham,  as  you  indicate, 
traffic  law  enforcement  will  remain  primarily  a  local  problem,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  what  happens  on  local  city  or  community 
streets."  The  level  of  enforcement  is  a  combination  of  many  different 
factors.  We  do  think  that  through  the  use  of  this  grant  program, 
which  would  be  authorized  under  title  III,  there  will  be  more  traffic 
safety  educational  opportunities  for  police  forces  and  so  forth  than 
is  now  the  case* 

When  a  specific  case  is  brought  by  a  local  officer  before  a  police 
judge  or  a  local  judge,  I  don’t  know  how  a  Federal  standard  can  affect 
it*  1  don't  see  now  there  could  be  a  Federal  minimum  standard  to 
tell  that  judge  how  to  decide  a  particular  case* 

Mr*  Cunningham.  Or  any  standard  whatsoever.  We  just  don't 
have  the  constitutional  power  to  do  that,  do  we? 

Secretary  Connor*  1  don't  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Cunningham*  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem,  and  we  are  all  concerned  with  it,  and 
1  hope  we  can  have  a  good  bill,  that  the  actual  rate  of  accidents  based 
on  the  number  of  automobiles  has  been  declining  in  recent  years? 

Secretary  Connor*  Yes,  sir*  It  did  decline  until  about  2  or  3  years 
ago*  It  has  gone  up  slightly  in  the  last  2  or  3  years*  I  think  as  a 
rate,  it  indicates  that  we  have  the  safest  transportation  system  in  the 
world,  but  this  doesn’t  mean  that  improvements  can’t  be  made* 

Mr.  Cunningham,  I  understand  that*  But  I  remember  when  I 
was  in  the  work  back  in  1949  where  you  would  have  about  40,000 
fatalities  per  year  nationally  and  now  with  so  many  more  automo¬ 
biles  on  the  road,  so  many  more  drivers,  it  is  estimated  to  lie  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000,  so  in  a  sense  somebody  has  been  doing  a  fairly  good 
job  of  at  least  holding  us  fairly  even.  Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Secretary  Connor*  Yes,  I  think  quite  a  few  improvements  have 
been  made.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  this  rate  and  it  has  sort 
of  leveled  off*  It  has  gone  up  a  little  bit  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
but  we  think  that  the  interstate  highway  program  lias  helped  in  this 
because  the  death  rate  on  the  Interstate  System  is  substantially  less 
than  on  the  kind  of  roads  replaced  by  it* 

1  think  there  is  greater  national  attention  to  this  whole  problem* 
I  think  that  the  beneficial  results  are  attributable  to  many  factors, 
including  the  attention  of  the  automobile  industry* 

Mr.  Cunningham*  Sir,  I  appreciate  this  exchange.  The  chairman 
wishes  us  to  hold  this  short,  so  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  he  Chairman*  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Cunningham. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  certainly  appreciate  your  frankness,  Mr,  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  your  time.  You  have  been  very  fine  in  the  hearing  today. 
I  think  you  have  done  an  excellent  job. 

You  may  not  have  answered  every  question,  but  you  certainly  have 
been  forthright  in  trying  to  answer  them.  I  think  von  have  done  a 
good  job. 

As  Mr,  Mackay  said,  this  committee  has  a  job  to  do,  I  am  sure 
that  by  your  being  here  today  you  have  helped  this  entire  committee 
in  its  desire  to  write  a  good  bill. " 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  kindly,  Secretary  Connor,  you  and  your 
associates,  for  your  very  fine  patience,  courtesy,  and  your  attempts 
to  answer  all  questions. 

Secretary  Connor.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman.  We 
would  be  very  glad  to  help  in  any  way  we  ran  in  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  by  the  committee.  It  is  an  important  subject,  as  we  all 
realize. 

Thank  you, 

I  lie  Chairman.  This  probably  will  take  some  time  vet  before  we 
a iv  finished  because  we  have  many  other  facets  to  hear  from,  including 
the  automobile  industry,  the  tire  industry,  and  probably  others.  We 
might  be  calling  you  back  before  it  is  ov  er  with  for  some  more  advice 
and  comment. 

Secretary  Connote,  e  stand  ready  to  help  in  any  wav  we  can, 
Mr,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Again,  thank  vou. 

This  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  further  call  of  the  Chair, 
n  e  have  other  business  before  this  committee  next  week  and  the 
following  week. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  very  most  impor¬ 
tant  things  that  affects  the  land,  as  the  President  said,  after  Vietnam. 
I  agree, 

(The  following  information  was  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
(  ommerce  at  the  request  of  Chairman  Staggers  per  letter  of  April 
11,1966:) 


Hon,  John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 


April  11. 19CC. 


Dear  Mr,  Secretary;  The  Committee  cm  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
will  resume  hearings  on  H.R.  13228  and  numerous  other  hills  on  traffic  safety 
on  April  23,  190th  You  will  recall  that  in  the  course  of  your  testimony  on  this 
subject  on  March  17,  you  and  Under  Secretary  Boyd  discussed  the  role  of  the 
nidi  vidua  1  States  in  the  overall  field  of  safety,  I  believe  that  if  would  he  a 
conf nation  to  the  record  of  this  hearing  if  you  would  furnish  the  committee 
with  the  details  of  actions  and  practices  of  the  individual  States  insofar  as  they 
hear  on  the  overall  subject  now  pending  before  the  committee.  In  doing  so 
the  views  of  the  pertinent  State  agencies  or  departments  on  the  legislative  'pro¬ 
posals  now  before  the  committee  should  be  included, 
lour  cooperation  on  this  task  will  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours* 


Harley  O,  Staggers 

M.C.,  Chairman. 
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Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington  f  B.  C,,  Map  2t  I960. 

Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers. 

Chairman,.  Committee  cm  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce* 

UJ3*  House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  reply  to  your  recent  letter,  I  am  enclosing  a  brief 
survey  of  the  actions  and  practices  of  the  States  in  regard  to  traffic  safety. 

Pursuant  to  your  request  I  have  asked  the  States  to  send  to  me  their  views 
on  the  traffic  safety  legislation  now  before  you,  I  will  send  you  their  comments 
as  soon  as  they  are  received, 

1  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to  your  Committee,  Please  let  me 
know  if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T,  Connor. 


Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Summary  of  State  Traffic  Safety  Programs 

The  attached  summary  of  State  traffic  safety  actions  and  practices  provides 
a  general  survey  of  current  work  in  this  area  at  the  State  level  which  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  programs  to  he  supported  under  the  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act 
of  M 

The  summary  covers  broad  program  categories  and  is  not  intended  as  an 
exhaustive  description  of  all  State  or  local  activities  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety. 
Determinations  on  the  scope,  quality  and  effectiveness  of  these  State  programs 
must  await  development  of  safety  standards  which  will  provide  the  needed 
analytical  criteria  for  this  task.  Such  an  evaluation  process  will  become  a  con¬ 
tinuing  element  of  the  proposed  national  program,  Uniform  standards  are  now 
being  developed  under  the  provision  of  Section  135,  Title  23,  U.S,  Code  and  also 
will  provide  the  basis  for  allocating  Federal  resources  into  those  program  areas 
which  will  province  maximum  benefits* 

Information  in  this  summary  was  derived  from  studies  made  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  from  support  doeumention  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  In  formulating  the  Administration's  proposals  in  the  proposed 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

INDEX 

General  Survey  of  State  Traffic  Safety  Programs 

Area  I.  Highway  Safety  Programs. 

Area  II,  Accident  Record  System, 

Area  III,  Driver  Performance. 

Area  IVT  Vehicle  Safety. 

Area  V.  Highway  Design  and  Maintenance, 

Area  VI.  Traffic  Control. 

Area  VII.  Surveillance  of  Traffic, 

Area  VIII,  Manpower  and  Training, 

Area  IN,  Emergency  Service. 

Attachments, 

AREA  i 

Highway  Safety  Program*,— A  comprehensive  State  program  with  authority, 
organizations,  and  resources  that  effectively  meet  the  highway  safety  require¬ 
ments  established  pursuant  to  section  335,  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Public 
Law  89-139. 

From  National  Safety  Council  (40  Stales  reporting). — 

25  States  have  a  Coordinating  Committee  of  Officials, 

15  States  hold  regular  meetings. 

The  Governor  is  chairman  in  8  States  and  is  a  member  of  the  committee  in 
8  additional  States. 

Committee  membership  generally  represents:  Engineering  (29  States),  en¬ 
forcement  {28  States),  education  (24  States),  public  health  (20  States), 
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traffic  court  administration  (22  States),  motor  vehicle  administrator  (24 
States),  legislation  (12  States),  and  miscellaneous  (n  States). 

Other*  All  States,  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  have  highway  de¬ 
partments  that  coordinate  and  administer  Federal-aid  programs. 

AREA  II 

Accident  Records  System*— An  orderly  process  for  collecting,  recording,  ana¬ 
lyzing,  and  using  motor  vehicle  traffic  accident  reports  and  traffic  records  to 
detect  and  correct  accident  prone  locations  and  to  gain  insight  into  pertinent 
causative  factors. 

From  National  Safety  Council  (40  States  reporting}, — 

33  States  have  some  form  of  a  central  traffic  accident  records  system  (file) 
processing  traffic  accident  reports* 

38  States  use  data  for  traffic  engineering  studies, 

3T  States  use  data  for  public  traffic  safety  education* 

34  States  use  data  for  driver  license  administration* 

32  States  use  data  for  traffic  law  enforcement. 

From  Traffic  Laws  Commentary— NCVTLO  July  1963 
24  States  have  general  accident  reporting  laws  (UVC), 

34  States  and  District  of  Columbia  require  driver  to  file  the  report. 

area  in 

Driver  Performance.— The  basic  or  beginning  education  and  training  of 
drivers,  driver  examination,  suspension  or  revocation  of  driver  licenses,  and  the 
improvement  of  licensed  drivers  through  instruction,  training,  reexamination, 
and  other  actions. 

From  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Supporting  Documents. — 

32  States  plus  District  of  Columbia  have  driver  education  support  legisla¬ 
tion, 

8  States  have  driver  education  teacher  certification  standards  exceeding 
NEA  minimum  standards* 

2  States  have  no  standards, 

15  States  issue  a  driver  license  at  an  earlier  age  than  other  applicants 
upon  completion  of  an  approved  course  of  study. 

All  States  and  District  of  Columbia  issue  some  form  of  a  drivers  license. 
49  States  and  District  of  Columbia  restrict  duration  of  license  (1  to  5 
year  generally  2  years) . 

All  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  disqualify  for  mental  or  physical 
fitness  and  drug  addiction  or  habitual  dnmkardness. 

All  States  and  District  of  Columbia  require  some  form  of  written  examina¬ 
tion. 

5  States  require  a  complete  reexamination  upon  renewal. 

AH  States  and  District  of  Columbia  participate  Ln  National  Driver  Register 
Service, 

From  Nation  1  Safety  Council  (40  States  reporting ).— 

20  States  have  driver  retraining  programs. 

31  States  use  a  medical  board* 

39  States  have  provisions  for  mandatory  revocation. 

Other. — 

19  States  have  enacted  the  Driver  License  Compact* 

AREA  iv 

Vehicle  Safety.— Motor  vehicle  design,  equipment  and  performance,  vehicle 
registration,  and  motor  vehicle  Inspection, 

From  RPR  Supporting  Documents*— 

20  States  and  District  of  Columbia  have  motor  vehicle  inspection  programs. 

18  States  have  State  appointed  stations* 

2  States  and  District  of  Columbia  have  State  owned  and  operated  stations. 

19  States  and  District  of  Columbia  charge  a  fee  f$l  to  $6). 
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All  States  and  District  of  Columbia  require  licensing  of  motor  vehicles. 
Other*— * 

44  States  and  District  of  Columbia  have  joined  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Compact. 

32  States  have  enacted  some  type  of  seat  belt  law. 

22  States  and  District  of  Columbia  have  enacted  laws  relating  to  brake*. 
IS  States  and  District  of  Columbia  have  enacted  laws  relating  to  tires. 

AJiEA  v 

Highway  Design  and  Maintenance. — The  functional  design  of  streets  and  high¬ 
ways*  as  this  is  involved  with  their  safe  use*  and  to  the  maintenance  of  safe 
opera  ting  conditions  through  the  application  of  traffic  engineering  and  suitable 
physieu I  maintena nee. 

From  Rational  Safety  Council  (#  States  reporting),— 

38  States  have  traffic  engineering  unit  with  authority  at  stuff  level. 

39  States  consult  traffic  engineering  unit  on  design. 

38  States  consult  traffic  engineering  unit  on  construction. 

38  States  consult  traffic  engineering  unit  on  construction  signing. 

37  States  consult  traffic  engineering  unit  on  detours. 

.1/  isee  U  a  n  eon  s  8 o u  rees — 

A)l  States  and  District  of  Columbia  have  headquarters  and  field  maintenance 
unit. 

All  States.  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  have  an  organized  highway 
department. 


AREA  VI 

Traffic  Control.— Me asures  and  devices  which  govern  or  regulate  the  actions 
of  highway  users  to  achieve  the  orderly  movement  of  people  and  goods,  including 
traffic  engineering  techniques  and  control  devices,  legislation,  courts,  and  police 
traffic  supervision. 

From  Bureau  of  PtthJic  Roads  Supporting  Documents, — 

18  States  and  District  of  Columbia  have  adopted  Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Control  Devices. 

4  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  adopted  Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic  Control 
Devices — with  a  supplement  earing  for  minor  revisions. 

9  States  have  a  State  manual  pending  hut  adopted  Ml" TCD  in  interim. 

19  States  have  adopted  their  own  State  manual  essentially  conforming  to 
MUTCll 

21  States  have  police  training  legislation. 

49  States  have  n  State  police  organization. 

49  States  have  provisions  for  police  traffic  supervision. 

From  National  Safety  Council  States  reporting )* — 

20  States  give  specialized  accident  investigation  training. 

34  States  give  training  to  reeuits. 

Other. — 

12  States  during  1964—1965  took  some  steps  to  upgrade  their  traffic  courts. 

10  States  during  1964=1965  took  steps  to  abolish  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  other  minor  courts. 

area  vn 

SurrviHanee  of  Traffle.^-Tfte  processes  of  detecting  and  correcting  high  or 
potentially  high  accident  locations  by  utilizing  the  functions  of  traffic  engineer¬ 
ing.  police  traffic  supervision,  traffic  records  systems,  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  laws  and  the  public  individually  and  collectively. 

Other. — 

IS  States  have  a  system  in  their  highway  departments  using  a  team  concept 
of  surveillance. 

AIL  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  are  currently  making  an 
inventory  of  hazardous  locations  on  the  Federal-aid  systems. 
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48  States,  District  of  Columbia.  and  Puerto  Rico  have  programed  Federal  - 
aid  safety  improvement  projects  (2  remaining  States  are  doing  similar 
work  without  Federal  funds), 

AREA  vin 

Manpower  and  Training. — The  total  manpower  that  should  be  mobilized  to 
attain  a  level  of  highway  safety  commensurate  with  the  public  stake  in  the 
traffic  accident  problem ;  and  the  recruitment,  preparation,  and  in-service  train¬ 
ing  of  appropriate  personnel  to  perform  this  task. 

From. — Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the 
National  Commission  on  Safety  Education 

ir>  States  have  established  university  transportation  and  accident  prevention 
centers, 

40  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  offer  some  courses  of  study  in  high¬ 
way  safety, 

AREA  IK 

Emorgeneit  Srrvm  x. — The  timeliness  and  adequacy  of  care  and  the  services 
support  system  to  assist  persons  involved  in  highway  emergencies;  Including  (1 1 
detection  of  the  incident,  (2)  response  to  the  incident  site  and  protect  bin  of 
persons  and  property,  (3)  on-site  services  to  persons  and  vehicles,  ill  trans¬ 
portation  ami  in-transit  treatment  of  injured  [arsons,  and  ("if  hospital  emer¬ 
gency  care  and  facilities. 

Comm There  is  no  national  survey  of  emergency  service  capabilities 
for  i be  individual  States,  There  have  been  selective  studies  prepared  for  In¬ 
dividual  States  such  as  the  California  Survey  of  1963,  and  the  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington  Survey  of  1662.  Otoe  of  the  first  priorities  of  the  Traffic  Safety  Program 
will  lie  a  national  survey  of  emergency  services  for  traffic  accident  victims. 

There  is  a  proposal  pending  to  establish  a  demonstration  project  related  to 
emergency  medical  services.  The  Proposal  received  from  North  Carolina  offi- 
cuds  is  being  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Motor  vehicle  death* *  by  States,  tOSH-Gi 


Motor  vehicle  traffic  deaths 
{place  of  accident) 

Total  motor  vehicle  deaths  i 
{place  of  residence) 

Number 

Mileage  death  rate J 

Number 

Population  death 

rate  * 

1904 

1963 

1964 

1963 

19631 

1962 

1963 * 

1982 

43, 564 

40,804 

23,1 

22.0 

968 

970 

"0 

7.5 

1, 049 

OCl| 
crcr  j 

3L  1 

30.0 

43 

45 

4,8 

5,2 

46 

42 

18.  7 

17.4 

m 

513 

7.2 

6.  6 

440 

443 

29.0 

30,2 

m 

565 

7,4 

6,8 

5SI 

505 

30.  5 

28.0 

4,  743 

4, 318 

5.2 

5.0 

4,586 

4*312 

26, 1 

25,4 

m 

506 

6,1 

5.7 

495 

iss 

25.8 

25,  7 

3*25 

340 

2.6 

2.9 

m 

357 

13.  5 

13.5 

118 

96 

5.3 

4.3 

85 

91 

17.7 

19.5 

115 

98 

4.4 

3.9 

tm 

101 

12.4 

12.5 

1, 545 

1.497 

5,9 

6.0 

1*643 

1,380 

29,7 

25.6 

1*302 

1,278 

6,6 

6,8 

1*248 

1.131 

29,6 

27.5 

97 

86 

4,3 

4.0 

94 

86 

13.7 

12*6 

262 

207 

06 

5,3 

m 

274 

29.8 

39.  4 

2.207 

2*02B 

5, 1 

4.9 

2,000 

1*908 

19.4 

18,6 

1.410 

L  344 

59 

5,8 

1,360 

1. 187 

28.5 

25. 1 

833 

695 

6.7 

5.8 

740 

658 

28,9 

23,9 

m 

4500 

5.6 

5.2 

654 

586 

29.5 

20.  5 

m 

837 

6.6 

6,4 

842 

784 

26,9 

25.3 

1.037 

846 

9.7 

A3 

810 

765 

2317 

22.7 

m 

190 

4,2 

4.5 

194 

192 

10*7 

19.4 

fllfi 

596 

4.2 

4,3 

620 

615 

IS.  5 

19.0 

“fits 

688 

3. 7 

3.5 

714 

730 

13*5 

14,0 

2,120 

1.887 

5,5 

5.2 

2,002 

1,654 

24.9 

20.0 

m 

sot 

5,2 

fl,  1 

852 

7SI 

24*4 

22.4 

048 

659 

7,  7 

8.2 

678 

619 

29.7 

27.2 

i,  m 

1, 168 

6.1 

5,8 

1. 143 

1,028 

26. 1 

a  6 

m 

228 

6.9 

6. 1 

227 

230 

32.4 

33,  o 

450 

349 

6.0 

4.7 

381 

406 

26.0 

27.  8 

215 

197 

AS 

8.6 

160 

132 

41. 1 

38,0 

158 

142 

4,7 

4.4 

132 

HU 

20.5 

16.0 

1.071 

904 

3.  5 

3.2 

973 

904 

14.8 

14,2 

3*7 

367 

6.8 

8.7 

342 

373 

34.7 

38. 1 

2.745 

2.349 

5.1 

4.5 

2,498 

2.531 

14.1 

14,5 

L  580 

1.386 

7. 7 

7.0 

1,416 

1*343 

29.6 

28.4 

155 

m 

5.3 

5,7 

203 

190 

31.5 

30.0 

2, 09(i 

2.  011 

4.9 

4.9 

2,056 

1*959 

20.6 

19.7 

785 

765 

6.0 

6, 1 

712 

708 

29.2 

29.1 

575 

56.3 

5.9 

GO 

589 

467 

31.3 

25.7 

1*889 

1.830 

4.1 

4.1 

1,983 

1*789 

17.4 

13,7 

100 

91 

2.8 

2,7 

103 

91 

11,5 

Id  3 

870 

79(5 

K.  1 

7.  7 

757 

720 

30.2 

29,  4 

270 

230 

7,2 

5.9 

220 

260 

31.1 

37  0 

1*059 

Ml 

6.0 

6.4 

m 

906 

26.4 

24,6 

2*?29 

2*800 

2.536 

27.4 

25,1 

295 

263 

6,2 

5.8 

270 

233 

27.  S 

24.3 

131 

112 

6  8 

6  1 

m 

100 

27,2 

25,4 

1,050 

0*9 

5.4 

5.3 

940 

939 

22.0 

22.  4 

730 

m 

5.0 

4.5 

685 

657 

28. 1 

22.3 

407 

434 

6,9 

6.  6 

435 

437 

24,0 

24. 0 

1*059 

905 

5.8 

5.2 

887 

966 

21.8 

24.0 

148 

180 

5.9 

7.4 

140 

115 

41.3 

34.6 

451 

425 

12.  7 

14. 0 

311 

285 

12.3 

ll.fi 

8 

12 

~r . 

14 

5 

35.3 

14.3 

State 


Total  United 
States _ _ 


Alabama - 

Alaska.. . 

Arizona. 

Arkansas., . . 

California _ ,. 

Colorado... _ _ _ 

Connecticut,-- _ —  * 

Delaware... . . . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida. . 

Georgia _ ........ 

Hawaii.. _ 

Idaho . . 

Illinois,..,..-, _ ... 

Indiana... . . . 

Iowa  _*_***„„ 

Kansas _ _ _ 

Kentucky _ _ _ 

Louisiana. ..... _ 

Maine _ 

Mary  land. . . . 

Massachusetts. _ 

Michigan _ _ _ 

Minnesota . . 

Mfsaiss  ippl.. 

Missouri.,..,... _ 

Montana., _ **,„_ 

Nebraska. . . . 

Nevada.., _ ..... 

New  Hampshire,  _. 
New  Jersey, ........ 

New  Mexico . . 

New  York.., _ .... 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio  . . . . 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon..  . . . 

TJe  tms  y  I  Vania  ....... 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina..,., 

Bouth  Dakota . 

Tennessee.. _ _ 

Texas.,.. . . 

Utah...... _ _ 

Vermont. . 

Virginia, _ ... 

Washington.,,..,  . 

West  Virginia - 

Wiscotistn...^ . 

Wyoming _ _ 

PtiertO  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands _ 


f  Includes  both  traffic  and  nortlrafflc  motor  vehicle  deaths. 

*  The  mileage  death  rate  U  the  number  of  deaths  per  100,000,000  vehicle  miles;  the  population  death  rate 
Is  the  number  of  deaths  per  100,000  population. 

*  Latest  year  available. 

Note  .—Mileage  death  rates  may  differ  from  those  published  by  Individual  States  due  to  late  revisions  in 
mileage  data. 

Source:  National  Safety  Council ,  motor  vehicle  frame  deaths  from  State  traffic  authorities;  total  motor 
vehicle  deaths  from  National  Vital  Statistics  Division. 


STATES  WITH  DftfvER  EDUCATION  FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT  LEGISLATION 
1947-1965 
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SURVEY  OF  STATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  OPERATORS 
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Status  of  Adoption  by  States  of  Uniform  Traffic  Control  Device  Manuals 
Since  1961  Edition  of  MUTCD*  February  lt  UKUj 

A,  19  States  have  adopted  MUTCD — 

Alabama 


Montana 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota 
Vermont 
Idaho 

District  of  Columbia 


Alaska 
Arkansas 
Connecticut 
Hawaii 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

B.  5  States  have  adopted  the  Uniform  Manual  as  the  State  Manual  with  minor 
additions  or  modifications  required  by  State  law  published  in  a  supplement— 
Arizona  Kansas 

Delaware  Puerto  Rico 

North  Carolina 

C*  9  States  have  a  manual  pending,  but  have  adopted  the  MUTCD  in  the 
interim — 

Florida  Texas 

Massachusetts  Utah 

Nebraska  West  Virginia 

Oklahoma  Wyoming 

South  Carolina 

1).  18  States  have  adopted  their  own  State  manual  since  1961  and  essentially 
conform  to  MUTCD— 


California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


E.  1  State — Oregon — has  a  manual  pending,  but  has  taken  no  action  since 
1961  edition. 


Disbursements  of  police  agencies  for  traffic  and  other  related  } unctions ,  1964 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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63-431 — 66 — pt.  1 - 15 


See  footnotes  nt  end  of  table. 
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Comparison  of  sworn  uniformed  and  civilian  personnel  for  the  years  1940  and 

1964 1 


Sworn  uniformed 

Civilian  personnel 

Total 

personnel 

19-40 

1964 

1948 

im 

1940 

1964 

134 

561 

27 

204 

101 

765 

101 

46 

147 

41 

319 

jj- 

<ki 

51 

385 

61 

218 

7 

60 

88 

278 

719 

2,795 

197 

907 

918 

3,702 

116 

332 

IIS 

141 

132 

473 

225 

502 

85 

20) 

310 

703 

92 

2*21 

15 

53 

107 

274 

GO 

614 

4 

596 

04 

1*210 

lfig 

420 

12 

320 

ISO 

746 

40 

140 

48 

27 

88 

167 

350 

1. 145 

327 

525 

477 

1.670 

221 

851 

85 

232 

m 

883 

m 

285 

82 

128 

367 

07 

223 

5 

80 

72 

303 

113 

457 

10 

198 

123 

055 

439 

554 

26  i 

491 

46.5 

1.045 

109 

244 

11 

47 

120 

291 

104 

733 

34 

249 

138 

9S2 

323 

614 

105 

164 

428 

778 

443 

l,  170 

131  : 

365 

574 

1,475 

125 

377 

13 

86 

138 

463 

85 

37* 

18 

ns 

103 

496 

175 

505 

48 

440 

223 

945 

71 

143 

9 

66 

80 

209 

67 

225 

3 

45 

70 

270 

11 

50 

3 

16 

14 

66 

52 

m 

12 

17 

64 

143 

310 

m 

70 

242 

389 

1,238 

42 

204 

4 

66 

46 

270 

m 

2,464 

34 

282 

929 

2,746 

ISS 

648 

41 

185 

229 

833 

13 

m 

5 

6 

18 

86 

200 

855 

60 

469 

260 

1,264 

125 

348 

IS 

253 

143 

601 

168 

535 

17 

91 

185 

626 

1,516 

2,015 

141 

312 

1*657 

2.327 

71 

119 

30 

21 

81 

140 

154 

460 

26 

2 

179 

462 

17 

88 

30 

17 

124 

100 

518 

32 

200 

132 

718 

340 

1*398 

98 

1*014 

438 

2,412 

50 

152 

6 

41 

56 

193 

37 

in 

26 

S3 

63 

164 

178 

745 

42 

304 

220 

3,049 

187 

309 

50 

380 

217 

749 

218 

279 

32 

85 

250 

364 

45 

222 

2 

187 

47 

409 

15 

75 

1 

11 

16 

§6 

9.397 

26.784 

It  773 

9,968 

Hi  170 

36,  752 

State 


Alabama,., 

AlaJssui..... 


Arkansas,, _ 

California— 

Colorado . 

Connecticut*** 
Delaware.  _* *_._ 

Florida... _ 

Georgia^.. _ 

Hawaii 

Idaho . * . 

Illinois,,,...,,. 

Indiana . 

Iowa-*—*— 

Kansas.*.. _ 

Kentucky, _ 

Louisiana...... 


Maryland... 
Massachusetts.. 
Michigan...,*™ 
Minnesota., ...... 

Mississippi*,— 

Missouri. . . 

Montana... 
Nebraska— 

Nevada _ _ _ .. 

New  Hampshire,. 
New  Jersey.__.__. 
New  Mexico. _ 


New  York- 
North  Carolina.., 
North  Dakota . . . 

Ohio . . . 

Oklahoma..,.*— 

Oregon-**. _ 

Pennsylvania.— 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota* 

Tennessee . . 

Texas...—. _ 

Utah - - - 

Vermont.,* _ _ 

Virginia** . 

Washington  _.,_* 

West  Virginia _ 

Wisconsin...*— * 
"Wyoming. _ _ 

Total. . 


i  Source  of  the  1940  data— “State  and  Provincial  Police*'  by  David  Goetiog  Monroo*  page  9, 

*  Hawaii  has  no  State  police  organization;  each  Island  has  its  own  police  department. 
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The  National  MVI  Picture 


2  out  of  3  Vehicles  Have  No  Official  Inspection 
HB9  States  With  Vehicle  Inspection 
j  |  States  Without  Vehicle  inspection 


Source:  AAMVA 
A1HSC 
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State#  with  vehicle  inspection  program# — State-appointed  stations,  revised  to 

Jan.  1 ,  196$ 


Slate 


Colorado,,, . 

Hawaii-.. _ 

Louisiana. _ _ _ 

Maine. . . 

Massachusetts. .  - . 

Mississippi.. . 

Newfou  nd  land _ 

New  1 1  ampshire ....... 

New  Mexico, 

New  York.. _ 

North  Carolina  *__ _ 

Pennsylvania . . . 


Rhode  Island 
Texas., 

Utali _ 


Vermont _ 

Virginia _ 

West  Virginia 


Number  of  stations 

License 
fee  paid 

station 

Fee  per  inspection 

State  personnel 

Bond 

per 

station 

Public 

Fleet 

owners 

State, 

county, 

city 

By 

owner 

TO 

station 

To 

State 

Head- 

(liiarteri 

Field 

3,700 

50 

75 

None 

$1.50 

$1.40 

$0. 10 

1 

14 

None 

68 

7 

None 

a  00 

3,00 

3, 00 

2 

1 

None 

3,250 

m 

03 

£10.00 

LOO 

.75 

.  25 

0 

24 

$2,000 

1.550 

110 

51 

2.00 

1. 00 

,90 

,10 

3 

11 

None 

3.130 

400 

50 

None 

L00 

LOO 

7 

38 

None 

1,000 

200 

10.00 

1. 25 

LOO 

"Ms 

4 

12 

1,000 

400 

6 

4 

None 

2.00 

2.00 

2 

None 

1. 286 

29 

17 
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3  $2  fee  In  Greater  New  York  City;  §1.50  elsewhere, 
1  North  Carolina  j program  begins  Feb.  Ill*  1&Q0. 

*  Virginia  uses  ail  State  police. 


States  with  vehicle  inspection  proa  rams— State  owned  and  operated  station#, 

revised  to  Jan.  1,  I960 
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(The  following  letter,  with  proposed  amendments  to  H.K,  13228, 
was  submitted  by  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Morris :) 


House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C\,  March  28, 1966 . 

Hod.  Harley  O,  St  aggers, 

Chairman*  Home  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,C. 

Dear  Chairman  Staggers:  In  accordance  with  a  telephone  conversation 
today  between  a  member  of  my  staff  and  Mr,  Glenn  L.  Johnson,  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  my  suggested  ‘'Amendments  to  H.K.  13228.” 

It  is  my  understanding  that  three  full  days  of  hearings  have  already  been 
held  on  BLR,  13228  and  that  further  hearings  will  be  held  beginning  April  26, 
1966.  which  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  Full  Committee  will  extend  careful 
consideration  to  my  proposed  amendments. 

The  tragic  deaths  of  more  than  40,000  people  in  our  country  annually  from 
traffic  accidents  clearly  indicates  the  need  for  Federal  legislation, 

1  sincerely  believe  that  my  suggested  amendments  will  materially  strengthen 
this  Bill, 


Sincerely  yourst 
Enclosure. 


Thomas  G.  Morris. 
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Amendments  to  H*R*  13228 
Proposed  by  air.  Morris 

Pape  19*  strike  out  lines  16  through  22*  inclusive*  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

BRAKE  FLUID  STANDARDS 

Sec*  112,  (a)  The  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  that  hydraulic  brake 
fluid  sold  or  shipped  in  Commerce  for  use  in  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
specifications  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce”*  approved  September 
5*  1962  (P.L,  87-637*  15  U.S.C,  1301-1303),  is  hereby  repealed  except  that  any 
rights  or  liabilities  existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  such 
Act  of  September  A  1962,  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  repeal. 

Page  19,  line  23*  strike  out  “laws”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “law”. 

Page  20*  after  line  3,  insert  the  following: 

SEAT  JJELT  STANDARDS 

Sec,  113*  The  second  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act 
to  provide  that  seat  belts  sold  or  shipped  In  interstate  commerce  for  use  in  motor 
vehicles  shall  meet  certain  safety  standards”,  approved  September  13,  1963 
(I  X*  88-201.  15  U,S«C,  1321)*  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  standards 
shall  be  designed  to  provide  the  public  with  safe  seat  belts  so  that  passenger 
injuries  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum*  and  such  standards 
shall  provide  that  the  seat  belt  for  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  shall  be  so  designed 
that  the  engine  of  such  vehicle  cannot  be  started  unless  the  driver's  seat  belt  is 
fastened*1’ 

And  renumber  succeeding  sections  and  references  thereto  accordingly. 

(Whereupon,  at  4  p*m.,  the  committee  recessed*  to  reconvene  at  the 
call  of  the  Chair.) 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  26,  1966 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2123,  Ray¬ 
burn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  we  resume  hearings  on  II.R.  13228,  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of 
I960,  and  a  number  of  other  bills  dealing  with  the  overall  subject  of 
traffic  safety,  as  well  as  bills  which  deal  with  particular  subjects  re¬ 
lated  to  traffic  safety. 

I  described  these  bills  in  general  terms  at  the  opening  of  our  hear¬ 
ings  on  March  15.  All  of  them  will  be  set  forth  in  full  when  these 
hearings  are  printed. 

As  I  stated  when  we  commenced  hearings  on  traffic  safety,  this  is 
a  most  serious  problem.  It  is  a  legislative  matter  which  requires 
careful  attention  and  action.  In  the  Hrst  3  days  of  the  hearings,  testi¬ 
mony  was  taken  from  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  members  of  his  staff,  and  a  representative  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  their  division  of  safety  education. 

Today  we  will  hear  from  any  Members  of  Congress  who  are  present 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  testimony,  and  then  we  will  proceed 
with  representatives  from  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  have  an  extensive  list  of  witnesses,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  hold  hearings  today,  tomorrow,  and  Thursday  of 
this  week,  and  then  to  recess  until  Tuesday  of  next  week  for  additional 
sessions. 

We  want  a  complete  record  on  this  subject.  However,  because  of 
the  considerable  number  of  people  who  want  to  be  heard,  I  will  re¬ 
quest  that  witnesses  summarize  any  lengthy  prepared  statements 
rather  than  giving  them  to  us  word  for  word.  In  addition,  I  would 
also  request  that  the  witnesses  cooperate  wherever  possible  to  avoid 
repetition  of  testimony. 

It  would  be  too  bad  if  these  hearings  should  degenerate  into  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  petty  accusations.  Such  statements  as  that  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  formal  speech,  “The  driver  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  thing  because  if  you  drive  safely, 
accidents  won’t  happen,”  are  more  likely  to  create  resentment  than  to 
reassure  people. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  blame  for  accidents  is  widespread.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  cut  down  accidents,  not  to  put  the  finger  on  anybody. 
A  dead  man  in  a  twisted-up  tangle  of  metal  cannot  tell  whether  the 
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primary  cause  of  Ids  wreck  was  his  own  foolish  driving  or  the  foolish 
mistakes  of  the  engineer  who  designed  the  vehicle,  or  the  foolish  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  manufacturer  who  built  the  machine  less  safe  than  he 
kne%v  how ;  nor  can  the  investigators  be  sure  in  many  cases. 

So  we  hope  that  ©very  person  speaking  before  this  committee  will 
try  earnestly  to  contribute  light  rather  than  heat  to  a  problem  which 
at  best  is  going  to  be  quite  baffling.  Otherwise,  we  will  just  waste  a 
lot  of  valuable  time  while  the  gruesome  accident  totals  keep  on 
mounting. 

At  this  tune  we  will  hear  from  any  Members  of  Congress  that  we 
have  present,  I  understand  Congressman  Hansen  is  present. 

Would  you  please  come  forward,  Congressman  ? 

Congressman  Hansen,  wo  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here.  I  want 
to  congratulate  your  constituents  for  your  interest  in  this  vital  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  vital  to  them  and  to  every  American.  Did  you  wish  to 
put  your  statement  into  the  record  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  E.  HANSEN,  A  BEFEESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Staggers  and  members  of  the 
committee,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you 
first  this  morning  and  expediting  matters  for  me, 

I  will  make  just  one  or  two  brief  comments  and  then  ask  for  per* 
mission  to  file  a  statement  which  is  not.  at  the  desk  of  your  staff. 

The  real  thrust  of  this  measure,  and  the  need  for  it,  was  brought  to 
the  forefront  very  forcibly  last  week  when  President  Johnson,  in  his 
proclamation  on  transportation  and  traffic  safety,  pointed  out  that 
more  servicemen  alone  met  death  by  accidents  in  this  country  than 
were  killed  on  purpose  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  on  the  battlefields  in  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  the  extreme  interest  that  has  been  expressed 
in  this  measure,  and  it  appears  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  subscribe  to  the  admonishment  that  the  AAJs  give  each  other 
when  they  say,  “God  grant  me  the  strength  to  change  the  things  that 
I  can  change,  the  serenity  to  accept  that  which  I  cannot  change,  and 
the  wisdom  to  know  the  difference,” 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time,  and  again  ask  that  a  state¬ 
ment  which  I  have  placed  before  your  clerk  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  will  be  placed  into  the  record.  "We 
thank  you  for  gi  ving  us  your  views. 

(Mr.  Hansen’s  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  John  R,  Hansen,  a  Refre tentative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  Iowa 

Chairman  Staggers  and  members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Com¬ 
mittee  on  this  important  matter  of  traffic  safety. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  I  have  beeome'more  and  more  concerned  with  the 
carnage  on  our  highways. 

As  I  studied  the  19G5  National  Safety  Council  report,  I  was  appalled  to  learn 
that  last  year  49,000  persons  were  killed  on  our  highways,  i.8  million  were 
seriously  Injured  and  the  economic  loss  totaled  $8.0  billion.  These  are  staggering 
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figures.  Anri  yet  we  treat  this  problem  as  though  it  were  nothing  more  than  the 
common  cold — a  nuisance,  but  one  we  must  accept  without  protest 

It  is  page  one  news  when  three  soldiers  die  of  meningitis,  but  it  Is  ho-hum 
when  nearly  a  thousand  human  beings  are  brought  home  dead  off  the  highways 
every  week. 

The  tragic  proportions  to  which  this  has  readied  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  in  a  recent  report.  The  Association  con¬ 
trasted  two  impressive  figures.  605*000  Americans  have  died  in  all  battles  in 
all  wars  from  the  Revolution  to  Vietnam  while  highway  deaths  in  the  Lnited 
States  have  reached  over  1.5  million  in  only  25  years.  A  corollary  of  tins  is  that 
the  1.8  million  injured  last  year  is  more  than  the  total  beds  in  all  U.S*  hospitals. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  recent  message  on  transportation : 

**The  weaknesses  of  our  present  highway  safety  program  must  be  corrected. 
Our  knowledge  is  grossly  inadequate.  Expert  opinion  is  frequently  contradictory 
and  confusing. 

“Existing  safety  programs  are  widely  dispersed*  Government  and  private 
efforts  proceed  separately,  without  effective  coordination. 

“There  is  no  clear  assignment  of  responsibility  of  the  federal  level. 

“The  allocation  of  our  resources  to  highway  safety  is  inadequate. 

“Neither  private  industry  nor  government  officials  concerned  with  automotive 
transportation  have  made  safety  first  among  their  priorities.  Yet  we  know  that 
expensive  freeways,  powerful  engines,  and  smooth  exteriors  will  not  stop  the 
massacre  on  our  roads.1' 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  problem  then  we  must  go  to  work  now.  Much  more 
research  is  necessary  before  general  lowering  of  the  accident  rate  can,  be  expected. 
The  research  already  done  has  been  too  sketchy*  More  coordinated  *study  will  be 
necessary.  Wo  still  have  no  paving  which  is  proof  against  skidding.  Night  is 
the  greatest  killer.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  highway  deaths  occur  then,  when 
traffic  is  lightest.  It  is  not  known  which  type  of  highway  lighting  is  best.  Nor 
are  there  headlights  which  will  give  the  driver  an  adequate  view  of  what  is 
ahead  and  still  not  blind  the  other  fellow*  At  present  there  is  no  adequate 
reporting  on  the  details  of  accidents.  No  one  hut  the  National  Safety  Council 
even  attempts  to  compile  records. 

The  automobile  industry  recognizes  and  welcomes  federal  interest  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  more  assistance  in  traffic  safety*  There  is  an  important  opportunity  for 
federal  influence  in  standardizing  requirements  for  driver  registration  and 
periodic  car  inspection* 

What  is  needed  is  more  cooperation  and  less  buck-passing*  It  is  alright  to 
level  criticism  at  the  auto  industry  when  it  is  justified,  hut  at  the  present  moment 
they  need  help  rather  than  criticism  from  Congress. 

In  a  recent  series  of  articles  on  automobile  safety  in  V ewx week,  Raymond  Moley 
drew  some  conclusions  that  could  prove  helpful  to  ns  In  trying  to  understand  the 
need  for  legislation  in  this  field. 

Included  in  his  conclusions  were : 

(!)  Measures  to  assure  more  safety  must  be  directed  at  the  driver*  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  vehicle,  with  most  emphasis  upon  the  first  two*  Here  the  leader¬ 
ship  must  come  from  government  and  the  automotive  industry. 

(2)  Accident  reporting  is  sketchy  and  varied,  according  to  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  accident  occurs.  Thus,  the  raw  data  on  which  remedial  conclusions 
can  be  reached  are  insufficient 

(3)  This  lack  of  data  greatly  handicaps  the  many  research  activities  that 
have  been  conducted  for  years  by  the  automotive  industry,  the  governments  and 
various  private  agencies.  The  result  Is  that  those  concerned  have  inadequate 
information  upon  which  methods  of  improvement  can  be  built 

(4)  It  must  be  realized  that  the  tremendous  impact  of  the  automobile  on  our 
civilization  has  created  problems  which  have  accumulated  so  fast  that  all  those 
concerned  have  had  difficulty  in  mastering  them. 

(5)  The  pressing  needs  are  not  only  for  more  information,  study  and  research 
but*  on  the  basis  of  what  we  now  know,  for  more  uniform  and  stricter  tests  for 
drivers;  for  more  driving  education*  especially  for  the  yoting;  for  inspection  of 
all  cars  by  public  authority;  for  national  standards  in  road  construction  and  im¬ 
provements  and  for  more  safety  devices  in  new  cars, 

In  my  opinion  these  conclusions  are  valid  and  underscore  the  need  for  a  Na¬ 
tional  Traffic  Safety  Agency  equipped  to  conduct  major  programs  of  research  and 
engineering.  Out  of  these  studies  would  come  certain  national  minimum  stand- 
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arris  for  highway  traffic  safety.  These  could  easily  become  the  standards  which 
would  be  applied  to  the  design  of  automobiles,  the  engineering  of  highways  the 
fixing  of  speed  limits  and  the  training  and  licensing  of  drivers. 

Personally,  I  can  not  understand  why  corrective  action  has  not  been  taken  be¬ 
fore  tins.  It  is  because  of  my  deep  concern  that  I  was  happy  to  join  mv  eol- 
San'ty\1gcncyllSOrltlB  *  blU  for  thc  establishment  of  a  National  Highway  Traffic 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  should  hold  up  this  measure  until  Congress  has 
?PP“rt?nlty  to  act  on  the  President’s  recommendations  for  a  Department 
f  asportation.  I  do  not  hold  this  view.  With  approximately  one  thousand 

t  m  if  Ki*7erJ'  'lTk  l4  ls  "operative  that  we  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to 
arrack  this  problem.  If  and  when,  a  Transportation  Department  is  established  it 
"  dl  be  no  problem  to  turn  over  the  work  of  1  he  Safely  Agency  to  it 
The  bewildering  cries  of  the  bruised,  battered  and  bereaved  echo  throughout 

Dm  Jnfofir  J!  ‘S  ca  l  tc’1?cfi<!n-  As  thp  Prpsident  has  said,  “We  must  insure 
tnt  safety  of  our  citizens  as  they  travel  on  our  land  *  * 

Mr.  Rooers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  want  to  compliment  Con¬ 
gressman  Hansen  for  the  fine  work  lie  lias  clone  in  this  particular  field. 
Z  nave  read  his  statement  with  interest,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
receive  it.  J 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  Cunningham.  I  would  ask  our  distinguished  colleague  to  a  wain 
repeat,  what  the  President  said.  I  was  there  and  I  don’t  believe  that 
is  what  he  said. 

Mr,  TIaksev,  I  don’t  want  to  disagree,  Congressman  Cunningham. 
J  thought  I  heard  what  I  said  I  heard.  I  verified  it  by  telephone  with 
he  U  lute  I  louse  staff  the  day  before  yesterday  and  yesterday  again  to 
make  sure  that  I  was  right  in  what  I  was  asserting  that  the  "President 
had  stated  pins  was  m  a  TV  statement.  This  is  where  I  heard  it, 
over  the  I  v  . 

Mr.  CrxNJNonAM.  I  think  what  he  said  was  there  were  50,000  peo- 
ple  killed  m  traffic  accidents  and  as  number  of  soldiers  killed  in  Viet- 
na  1  mt  was  tIie  Pst  his  statement . 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  think  that  was  also  stated  in  the  statement  that  I 
have  referred  to, 

Mr.  Ctjnningham.  Of  course,  comparing  deaths  on  the  highway 
with  combat  deaths  is  an  old  cliche  that  can  easily  have  holes  punched 

Mr.  Hansen.  That  may  very  well  be,  but  it  is  still  interesting  to 
note. 

I  lie  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Js  elsbn.  Might  I  make  an  observation  ?  My  attention  has  been 
directed  to  an  examination  of  the  accident  record  nationwide  and  it 
seems  that  the  secondary  roads  have  more  accidents  than  the  well 
marked  Federal  highways.  One  of  the  big  gaps  is  adequate  and  uni- 
orm  marking  on  the  federally  supported  secondary  roads,  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  our  legislation  that  would  give  to  the’ administrative  au¬ 
thorities  m  charge  of  these  roads  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  marking.  1 

I  think  later  on  our  committee  might  well  go  into  that,  because  it 
would  seem  to  me  there  is  evidence  that  the  roads  are  not  well  marked 
at  the  dangerous  comers,  curves,  and  other  highway  changes.  They 
are  not  well  marked.  "  J 

***■  Chairman,  T  want  the  record  to  show  this.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  for  his  testimony. 
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Mr.  Hansen.  I  think  Congressman  Nelsen  is  right.  The  record 
does  show  that  in  my  own  county,  for  example,  in  Iowa,  there  are  more 
deaths  on  secondary  roads  than  on  primary  highways. 

The  Chairman,  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

If  not,  Congressman  Hansen,  we  thank  you  for  coming  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  Hansen,  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman,  Are  there  any  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
wish  to  appear  this  morning? 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  on  Congressman  Farnsley,  a  raem- 
mer  of  this  committee,  who  would  like  to  give  a  statement.  This  has 
been  a  subject  of  Congressman  Farnsley 's  interest  for  a  long,  long  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  F.  FARNSLEY.  A  REPRESENT  ATI  YE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  have  heard  me  say  often  that  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  this 
when  I  was  mayor  of  Louisville  for  6  years.  The  traffic  engineer 
taught  me. 

One  thing  we  found  was  that  one-way  streets  reduce  accidents  a 
great  deal.  They  are  usually  just  sideswipes.  The  same  thing  lias 
been  proven  in  Virginia  and  California  with  one-way  highways, 
where  you  have  a  crowded  highway  and  you  build  another  one  that 
goes  by  the  side  of  the  town  or  back  of  the  people’s  farms.  It  is  a  very 
inexpensive  way  to  get  very  safe  highways. 

I  feel  that  we  are  divided  into  two  groups.  The  manufacturers 
tend  to  say  it  is  the  drivers  fault,  and  the  Government  tends  to  say  it 
is  the  manufacturers  fault,  I  think  everybody  is  doing  the  best  they 
can,  but  I  would  like  to  take  out  after  public  roads  and  the  highways 
and  the  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  in  here  the  other  day,  and  when  I 
read  him  that  statement  which  I  have  given  all  of  you  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  that  one-third  of  the  automobile  accidents  could 
be,  avoided  by  having  adequate  street  and  highway  lights,  he  said: 
“This  is  well  known.  We  know  this  is  true.  But  we  have  to  balance 
the  various  needs  or  various  demands  for  money.” 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much  he  puts  in  the  balance,  how  he 
evaluates  the  20,000  lives  that  well -lighted  highways  and  streets  would 
save,  and  the  35  times  that  many  injured  people,  I  think  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  very  much  at  fault.  We  haven’t  done  our  homework.  It  is 
just  a  simple  fact  that  people  can't  see  in  the  dark.  Most  of  the  acci¬ 
dents  are  at  night,  and  every  time  highway  and  street  lights  have  been 
put  in.  accidents  have  dropped  in  half,  the  ones  at  night. 

I  have  that  statement  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  will  have  it 
here  in  a  little  while  with  copies  for  anyone  who  wants  it,  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear. 

It  is  very  inexpensive  to  light  streets  and  highways.  The  Federal 
Government  ought  to  set  the.  pattern  by  doing  it  on  the  highways  and 
then  the  cities  would  follow  when  they  understood  what  it  would  do. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  dividend  that  the  lights  will  cut  crimes  of  violence 
in  half,  and  juvenile  delinquency  in  half.  Washington  could  lie  well 
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lighted  for  lass  money  than  is  being  spent  to  poorly  light  it.  Most  of 
the  lights  in  Washington  were  designed  in  the  year  I  was  bom,  1907. 
1  hey  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  model,  a  1923  model.  They 
use  incandescent  light,  whereas,  fluorescent  would  give  four  times  as 
much  light  for  the  same  money,  and  the  modem  light  would  direct 
it  on  the  streets  and  sidewalks  and  they  would  get  10  times  as  much 
light  for  the  money.  The  policemen  wouldn’t  have  to  have  dogs  when 
they  go  out  at  night  in  this  town,  the  way  it  is  now. 

It  is  just  a  major  national  tragedy.  This  simple  thing  could  be  done, 
but  it  isn’t  being  done.  I  seem  to  be  the  only  one  wanting  it.  A  man 
told  me  the  other  day  that  the  Ph.  D.’s  at  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  are  very  tired  of  hearing  about  your  street  lights.  Every 
time  they  want  me  to  vote  for  something,  I  say,  “What  about  street 
lights?” 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  a  chance  to  appear  this  morning. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  with 
us  this  morning  to  give  your  comments.  We  are  happy  to  have  your 
views.  We  know  that  you  are  very  much  interested  in  this. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  statement  now :  that  this  committee,  and 
I  believe  the  country,  recognizes  there  are  three  factors:  The  vehicle, 
the  road,  and  the  driver.  We  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
safer  highways  and  better  lighting.  We  are  hopeful  of  working  out 
the  three  factors  in  one  bill.  This  is  not  entirely  within  our  province, 
but  we  are  going  to  look  at  it,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Public  Roads  is  under  Secretary  Connor,  and  he  is 
under  as,  but  we  can  do  nothing  about  lights. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  certainly  be  sure  that  we  look  into  this. 
This  is  a  subject  that  we  will  work  on. 

Mr.  Springer.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  and  member  of  this  committee  that  I  am  delighted  he  has  come 
up  with  this  idea,  and  also  that  he  would  rather  light  a  candle  than 
curse  the  darkness. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  comments  or  questions  from 
any  member  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  compliment  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky.  I  have  heard  and  understand  that  he  is  not 
going  to  run  again.  I  regret  that  very  much  because  he  not  only  adds 
a  lot  to  the  thought  processes  in  these  matters,  but  he  always  has  some 
humor  that  spices  them  up.  I  can  understand  why  he  was  elected 
mayor  and  what,  a  great  job  he  did  before  he  came  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  comments? 

If  not,  we  want  to  thank  you  very  kindly  for  vour  comments  this 
morning 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  another  member  of  onr  committee,  a  very 
valuable  member,  who  would  like  to  make  a  statement  at  this  time. 
W"  will  now  hear  from  Congressman  Friedel  of  Maryland. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning,  Mr.  Friedel. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SAMUEL  N*  FRIEDEL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I  want  to  thank 
the  committee  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  very,  very  impor¬ 
tant  bill* 

On  March  7,  1066,  X  introduced  H.R.  13348,  a  bill  for  a  coordinated 
national  safety  program  and  the  establishment  of  safety  standards 
for  motor  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  to  reduce  traffic  accidents 
and  the  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage  which  occur  in  such  ac¬ 
cidents.  I  strongly  urge  its  favorable  consideration  by  this  committee. 

Slaughter  on  the  highway,  which  is  a  growing  and  seemingly  in¬ 
soluble  problem,  has  prompted  me  to  seek  a  possible  solution. 

The  problem  of  highway  accidents  has  assumed  such  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  fearful  loss  of  life,  limb,  property  damage,  all  total¬ 
ing  billions  of  dollars  of  loss,  that  we  must  inevitably  move  toward 
new  approaches  and  concepts  in  our  thinking. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  addressed  myself  to  the  promotion  of  safety. 
On  January  8, 1956, 1  introduced  House  Resolution  349.  to  establish  a 
select  committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  conduct  investiga¬ 
tions  and  make  recommendations  to  help  reduce  the  number  of  traffic 
accidents.  Our  investigations  were  very  thorough  and  we  have  con¬ 
tinued  our  efforts  since  the  duties  of  that  select  committee  were  taken 
over  by  the  full  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

I  was  also  the  author  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  448  last  year  to 
designate  a  “Crusade  for  Safety’’  day  which  was  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  t  lie  Congress*  In  addition,  I  was  instrumental  in  having  a  special 
traffic  Surety”  stamp  issued  last  year  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
need  for  safe  driving. 

These  things  are.  mentioned  for  the  sole  purpose  of  underscoring  the 
fact  that  1  have  studied  this  subject  for  many  years. 

Safety  on  the  highway  involves  three  elements— the  driver,  the 
motor  vehicle,  and  the  road.  The  United  States  has  83  million  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks,  or  53  percent  of  the  world's  vehicles  registered. 
The  other  countries  all  together  have  but  72  million. 

Each  week  of  the  year,  on  an  average,  approximately  1,000  persons 
are  killed  and  an  additional  34,000  are  injured*  Motor  vehicle  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  year  1964  reveal  that  there  were  47,700  deaths  and  1,700,000 
disabling  injuries;  the  direct  cost  of  accidents  on  the  highway  ex¬ 
ceeded  $8  billion. 

In  1964,  one  driver  out  of  every  five  was  involved  in  an  automobile 
accident*  From  1900  through  1964,  motor  vehicle  deaths  in  the  United 
States  totaled  1,510,000.  U.S.  military  battle  deaths  in  all  wars 
from  1775  through  1964  totaled  but  605,000.  These  statistics  are 
frightening. 

The  number  of  injured  persons  in  reported  highway  accidents  in 
1964  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  hospital  beds  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  direct  cost  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  in  1964 
is  the  same  as  the  year’s  total  outlay  for  highway  construction  and 
improvements. 

The  true  number  of  unknown  additional  mireported  accidents  and 
injury  victims  is  enormous*  Additional  billions  of  dollars  in  indirect 
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losses  in  wages,  production,  and  other  economic  displacements  are 
incalculable. 

The  projections  for  highway  deaths  10  years  hence  indicate  100,000 
Americans  will  die  annually  on  our  highways,  with  untold  millions 
being  maimed  each  year.  We  are  headed  for  this  frightful  carnage 
unless  we  can  attack  the  problem  successfully  on  a  broad  front. 

The  time  to  at  tack  this  problem  is  here  and  now. 

We  must,  therefore,  address  ourselves  to  the  important  task  of  im¬ 
proving  our  record  and  seeking  ways  and  means  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  humanly  possible,  accidents  involving  motor  vehicles. 

1  eople  are  generally  likely  to  think  that  auto  accidents  involve  two 
or  more  vehicles.  However,  I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  “one-car  accidents.” 

More  than  19,500  Americans  are  likely  to  die  this  year  in  the  most 
mysterious  of  traffic  accidents — the  one-car  mishaps  that  cause  42 
percent  of  the  traffic  fatalities.  A  National  Safety  Council  survey 
of  405  urban  and  rural  areas  in  24  States  revealed  that  one-car  acci¬ 
dents,  only  7  percent  of  the  urban  total,  caused  31.3  percent  of  urban 
traffic  deaths.  In  rural  areas,  one-car  accidents  accounted  for  40.4 
percent  of  mishaps  but  49.1  percent,  of  traffic  fatalities. 

The  Chicago  Citizens  Traffic  Safety  Board  found  that  the  death 
rate  in  single-car  collisions  is  20  times  the  rate  in  two-car  collisions. 
One  of  74  one-car  accidents  resulted  in  death  contrasted  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1  death  in  1,440  two-car  collisions. 

A  recent  survey  of  56  one-car  fatal  accidents  in  an  urban  county 
disclosed  that  in  18  cases,  carbon  monoxide  was  found  in  the  blood 
of  drivers  or  passengers.  Here  is  a  very  significant  clue  showing  the 
need  for  better  mufflers  and  leak-proof  exhaust  systems  in  cars  and 
trucks. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  an  ingenious  and  inexpensive  attachment. — the  spaceometer,  which 
should  be  on  all  automobiles.  The  cost  of  this  lifesaving  device  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  less  than  25  cents  for  each.  This  instrument  not  only 
indicates  the  speed  and  mileage,  but  also  would  constantly  show 
the  number  of  car  lengths  that  a  vehicle  should  be  behind  the 
one  ahead  for  adequate  safety.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Charles 
Adler,  a  Baltimore  inventor  of  numerous  airplane  and  other  elec¬ 
tronic  devices,  who  has  assigned  all  profits  from  the  manufacture  of 
^  over  to  the  State  of  Maryland  for  traffic  safety  purposes. 

Safety  in  motor  vehicles  must  be  built  in.  Today’s  cars  provide 
a  far  larger  glass  area  for  visibility  to  drivers  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  The  rear  or  back  window  has  been  made  larger  and  larger 
so  that  the  driver  can  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  traffic  which 
is  traveling  in  the  same  direction  as  he  is.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
motor  vehicles  are  to  be  commended  for  this. 

If  the  operator  of  a  vehicle,  with  the  aid  of  his  rearview  mirror 
can  see  clearly  the  autos  and  trucks  behind  him  and  observe  their 
i  dative  speed  and  the  movements  of  their  respective  operators  in 
attempting  to  pass  his  car  either  to  the  right  or  left,  safety  on  the 
road  is  promoted.  However,  in  case  of  a  hard  rain,  ice,  or  snow,  the 
rear  window  no  longer  can  serve  its  purpose.  In  those  instances  the 
operator  cannot  see  the  vehicles  behind  him  and  danger  is  increased. 
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It  seems  to  me  to  be  but  com  monsense  that  a  very  simple  solution  to 
this  problem  is  to  require  all  motor  vehicles  to  6e  equipped  with  a 
rear  window  electric  wiper,  just  as  all  cars  have  for  their  windshields* 

These  two  suggestions  1  made  regarding  the  spaceometer  and  rear- 
window  wipers  should  be  considered  by  all  manufacturers  and  should 
required  bv  law,  I  wanted  to  utilize  this  opportunity  to  advance  these 
ideas  which  I  deem  meritorious. 

Improvements  in  motor  vehicle  design  should  center  on  protection 
for  drivers  and  passengers.  Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years:  and 
since  the  investigations  by  the  committee  were  conducted  at  the  plants 
of  the  manufacturers,  such  safety  features  as  seat  belts,  padded  instru¬ 
ment  panels,  backup  lights,  outside  rearview  mirrors,  dual-speed  wind¬ 
shield  wipers  and  washers,  padded  sun  visors,  and  improved  penetra¬ 
tion-resistant  windshield  glass  have  been  made  standard  equipment  on 
most  cars. 

In  addition,  an  energy-absorbing  steering  column  and  dual  braking 
system  will  be  standard  equipment  on  all  General  Motors  1967  cars. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Chrysler  Motors  also  merit  our  thanks  for 
their  efforts  toward  making  the  motor  vehicles  they  manufacture  safer. 
But  very  much  more  could  still  be  done  to  assure  a  far  greater  level 
of  safety. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  stated  that  tire  failures  accounted 
for  10  percent  of  all  highway  fatalities  in  1064,  Almost  all  new  cars 
sold  today  come  equipped  with  2-ply  tires  “with  a  4-ply  rating*”  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  recently  held  public  hearings  for  3  days  on 
the  problem  of  tire  safety* 

It  seems  that  from  these  hearings  one  can  draw  the  following  con¬ 
clusions:  (1)  There  are  no  national  safety  standards  for  tires;  (2)  ply 
ratings  have  no  definite  meaning  within  the  industry;  and  (3)  there 
are  no  labeling  requirements  for  tires.  Here  is  certainly  an  important 
area  that  needs  clarification  and  the  establishment  of  definite  stand¬ 
ards. 

Although  something  has  been  done  by  the  individual  States  to 
achieve  uniformity  in  motor  vehicle  legislation  regarding  standards 
for  roads,  highways,  signals,  and  signs^  still  much  more  is  required* 
Electric  signal  lights,  road  signs,  and  safety  standards  should  be  the 
same  in  all  States  so  that  when  the  operators  of  motor  vehicles  cross 
a  State  line,  there  should  be  no  question  in  their  minds  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  intent  of  the  signal  or  sign.  Visual  factors  that,  distract  or 
mislead  the  driver’s  eye,  signals  that  draw  the  eye  the  wrong  way, 
must  be  corrected  and  proper  standards  set  by  law. 

Licensing  of  drivers  varies  remarkably  from  State  to  State.  In 
most  Stales,  drivers’  licenses  are  renewed  automatically  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  renewal  fee.  Once  a  driver  obtains  a  license,  he  can 
usually  drive  for  a  lifetime  with  little  interference.  Driver  licensing 
is  a  source  of  revenue  rather  than  safety  control  in  most  States. 

There  should  be  a  discontinuance  of  licensing  renewals  by  mail.  A 
hodgepodge  of  procedures  and  regulations  regarding  licensing  and 
license  revocations  exists  from  Stale  to  State  with  no  uniformity  even 
attempted*  Strict  uniform  licensing  procedures  should  be  adopted. 

Improper  driving  of  one  bind  or  another  contributes  to  most  acci¬ 
dents.  It  is  the  failure  of  the  driver  to  understand  and  practice  good 
driving  habits  and  suitable  judgment  that  leads  to  most  of  the  serious 
accidents.  Driver  education  programs  should  be  required  and  estab- 
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lished  with  adequate  financing  by  local,  State,  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ments  to  provide  the  instructional  tools,  such  as  qualified  and  certified 
teachers,  textbooks,  and  audiovisual  aids.  Responsibility  for  such 
driver  education,  as  well  as  for  accident  prevention,  should  be  divided 
and  shared  by  these  three  levels  of  authority. 

In  regard  to  safer  motor  vehicles,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  States  cannot  legislate  meaningful  and  effective  measures.  Neither 
can  States  assure  the  presence  of  properly  licensed  drivers  on  their 
roads,  nor  can  they  assure  uniform  highways,  signals,  and  traffic  signs 
unless  there  are  proper  and  adequate  national  standards. 

We  are  one  Nation,  not  50  separate  ones.  Travel  from  State  to 
State  is  easy  and  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  fact;  hence,  the  urgent  need 
for  Federal  legislation. 

In  this  statement,  I  not  only  urged  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill  I  introduced — II.R.  13348 — but  also  utilized  this  opportunity 
to  present  to  this  committee  some  thoughts  regarding  safety  on  the 
higliwav. 

briefly,  H.R.  13348  is  divided  into  tliree  main  titles:  Title  I  relates 
to  “Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards”;  title  II  concerns  itself  with 
‘‘Traffic  Accident  and  Injury  Research  and  Test  Facility”;  and  title 
III  relates  to  “Highway  Safety.” 

I  sincerely  feel  that  this  bill  will  greatly  aid  our  achieving  the  goal 
we  all  seek;  namely,  safer  drivel's,  safer  motor  vehicles,  and  safer 
roads.  Human  life  is  far  too  precious  to  neglect  tliis  important 
objective. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Friedel,  for  that  enlight¬ 
ening  statement.  You  have  made  some  points  in  your  statement  that 
the  committee  can  well  consider. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  at  this  time,  before  we  have 
comments  or  questions,  that  we  will  strictly  adhere  to  the  5-minute 
rule  in  questioning  or  interrogating  any  of  our  witnesses. 

Are  there  any  comments  or  questions  of  Congressman  Friedel  ? 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
who  has  been  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aviation,  who  has  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  how  much  I  ap¬ 
preciate  his  comments.  I  appreciate  his  statements  very  much  tliis 
morning. 

Mr.  I  riedel.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  or  comments? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  our  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  for  his  observations.  As  I  said  in  an  earlier  meet¬ 
ing,  I  spent  6  years  professionally,  full  time,  in  the  field  of  traffic 
safety  and  accident  prevention.  He  brings  out  many  of  the  things  that 
are  important. 

Sir,  you  mentioned  three  factors — the  driver,  the  motor  vehicle, 
and  the  road.  In  what  order  would  you  place  those  three  as  major 
causes  of  traffic  accidents? 

Mr.  Friedel.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  single  any  one  out.  I  think  all 
three  are  needed.  There  is  no  question  that  we  need  uniformity  in 
signs  on  the  roads.  Whether  that  should  be  the  priority,  I  don’t 
know.  The  manufacturers  are  making  great  strides,  but  I  feel  that  a 
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lot  of  known  safety  devices  should  be  standard  equipment  rather  than 
optional.  Whether  that  should  come  first,  I  don’t  know. 

As  to  the  driver,  there  is  no  question  about  it  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
good  people,  but  once  they  get  behind  the  wheel,  they  lose  all  sense  of 
reasoning. 

What  is  the  priority,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  know  all  three  are  needed. 
Two  of  the  things  we  can  do  and  the  driver  will  have  to  correct 
himself. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  stated  you  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  this, 
and  have  considerable  knowledge,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  so.  You 
didn’t  mention  the  courts.  You  know  we  have  the  three  E’s  in  this 
field — education,  enforcement,  and  engineering.  You  didn’t  touch 
on  the  the  courts,  which  is  the  weakest  link  of  the  three.  Have  you 
any  view  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Fkiedkl.  That  is  something  that  this  committee,  I  think,  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  over,  over  the  courts.  We  find  some  courts  very, 
very  efficient  and  stringent,  and  we  find  some  courts  are  very 
liberal  and  do  not  go  as  far  as  they  should,  but  I  don’t  feel  that  we 
could  do  anything  about  that  other  than  education. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  agree  with  you  but  when  you  mentioned  the 
driver,  the  motor  vehicle,  and  the  road,  this  all  involves  accidents 
which  usually  end  up  in  the  courts.  I  thought  you  might  make  some 
reference  to  that,  to  at  least  state  that  we  do  not  get  very  good  enforce¬ 
ment  through  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Friedel.  I  am  trying  to  keep  as  far  away  as  I  can  from  States 
rights.  That  is  a  jurisdiction  that  I  would  leave  to  the  States,  as 
far  as  the  courts  are  concerned.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  make  any  com¬ 
ment  on  that. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Because  of  the  gentleman’s  statement  of  his 
experience  in  this  field,  I  am  wondering  if  he  could  supply  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  number  of  fatalities  due  to  fire  accidents,  child  safety 
accidents,  home  safety  accidents,  and  those  in  industrial  plants.  Do 
you  have  those  figures? 

Mr.  Friedel.  No,  I  don’t  have  those  figures.  We  can  get  the  figures 
from  industry,  but  there  is  no  headquarters  to  keen  all  traffic  accidents. 
There  is  no  one  central  bureau.  That  is  one  of  tne  things  that  ought 
to  be  worked  out  so  that  we  would  have  them  and  know  what  the 
steps  are. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Fatalities  in  these  other  fields  are  quite  con¬ 
siderable,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

I  would  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  we  do  need  much 
more  light  on  this  subject  instead  of  the"  headline-seeking  heat  that 
was  generated  over  in  the  other  body.  I  will  pursue  that  later. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  time  we  will  hear  from  the  Representatives 
of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association:  Mr.  John  S.  Bugas, 
vice  president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.;  Mr.  Bernard  A.  Chapman, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American  Motors  Corp.;  Mr.  Harry 
Chesebrough,  the  vice  president  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  and  Mr.  George 
Russell,  executive  vice  president,  General  Motors  Corp. 
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ASSOCIATION  AS  PRESENTED  BY  JOHN  S.  BUGAS  (SPOKESMAN), 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  FORD  MOTOR  CO.:  BERNARD  A.  CHAPMAN, 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  MOTORS  CORP.; 

HARRY  CHESEBROUGH,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  CHRYSLER  CORP.; 

AND  GEORGE  RUSSELL,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT.  GENERAL 

MOTORS  CORP. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  Mr.  Bugas,  you  are  the  spokesman 
chosen  by  this  group  today ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  am  afraid  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you. 

At  this  time  you  may  proceed  with  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  of  a  matter  that  I  think 
I  should  bring  to  your  attention  that  I  hope  does  not  affect  my  quali¬ 
fications  to  speak  today.  I  listened  very  carefully  to  Congressman 
Friedel,  and  at  one  stage  he  mentioned  his  view  that  drivers  licenses 
should  not  be  mailed,  that  you  should  not  be  able  to  get  them  by  mail. 

With  this  I  most,  certainly  and  heartily  agree.  However,  as  I 
heard  him,  I  reached  into  my  pocket  and  discovered  that  my  driver’s 
license  expires  today. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  you  are  just  human  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Gentlemen,  for  those  or  you  who  find  it  convenient  to 
following  reading  by  a  witness  with  your  own  script  before  you,  I 
might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  shall  speak  from  what  is 
termed  a  “condensation  of  a  statement”  rather  than  the  full  statement 
which  is  before  you.  You,  perhaps,  have  both.  But  if  vou  wish  to 
follow  precisely  as  I  read,  you  should  look  at  the  statement  that  is 
termed  condensation.” 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Ilpuse  of  Representatives,  my  name  is  John 
h.  Bugas.  I  am  a  vice  president  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  Because  safety 
legislation  affects  all  manufacturers  uniformly,  it  was  decided  that 
an  industry  statement  would  be  most  appropriate.  For  that  reason, 
1  am  speaking  today  as  chairman  of  the  Safety  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 

With  me  are  my  associates  on  that  committee:  Mr.  Bernard  A. 
Chapman,  executive  vice  president  of  American  Motors  Corp. :  Mr 
Harry  E.  Chesebrough,  vice  president  of  Chrysler  Corp.;  and  Mr. 
George  Russell,  executive  vice  president  of  General  Motors  Corp. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the 
automobile  manufacturers  on  the  traffic  safety  problem.  We  propose 
to  limit  our  comments  to  H.R.  13228,  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1906, 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

My  oral  statement  today  will  be  a  condensation  of  the  more  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  we  have  filed  with  the  committee. 

We  in  the  automobile  industry  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths  on  the  Nation’s  highways.  "We 
agree  that  further  constructive  action  must  be  taken  in  all  fields  to 
make  highway  travel  safer. 

We  recognize  that  vehicle  design  is  an  important  part  of  any  com¬ 
prehensive  national  traffic  safety  effort.  While  the  safety  standards 
of  American  automobiles  have  improved  significantly  over  the  years, 
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the  present  traffic  accident  problem  requires  that  the  pace  of  achieve¬ 
ment  be  further  accelerated.  The  automobile  companies  are  devoting 
extensive  efforts  toward  this  goal. 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  must  make  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  more  effective  nationwide  effort  to  improve  traffic  safety. 
Both  the  President’s  special  message  to  the  Congress  and  the  two  re¬ 
lated  bills  in  the  House  of  Representatives  properly  recognize  that 
gains  in  traffic  safety  require  improvements  in  all  areas  of  the  prob¬ 
lem — the  car,  the  road,  the  driver,  and  law  enforcement.  The  mes¬ 
sage  and  the  bills  also  give  proper  recognition  to  the  need  for  better 
knowledge  in  order  to  hasten  progress  in  each  of  these  areas.  And 
they  recognize  that  all  establishments— including  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State  governments,  and  private  industry — have  a  respon¬ 
sibility. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  strongly  endorse  the  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  and  its  broad  approach  which  includes  all  areas  of  the 
problem. 

Our  statement  will  offer  recommendations  for  changes  we  believe 
can  be  helpful  in  strengthening  the  approach  and  achieving  the  ob¬ 
jectives. 

Since  our  testimony  before  the  appropriate  Senate  committees  on 
April  5  and  14,  we  have  continued  our  study  of  how  legislation  can 
best-  contribute  to  improving  vehicle  safety,  an  objective  we  all  share. 

We  have  reexamined  the  problems  we  find  in  title  I  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill,  H.R.  13228,  and  we  have  carefully  weighed  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  to  our  own  proposals. 

As  a  result  of  this  interchange  of  views,  we  have  come  to  the  point 
of  view  that  we  will  outline  for  you  today.  We  now  believe  that  auto¬ 
motive  safety  can  effectively  be  improved  within  the  basic  structure 
of  title  I  of  H.R.  13228,  with  the  ultimate  authority  and  duty  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  Federal  Government  to  set  vehicle  safety  performance  stand¬ 
ards,  if  the  bill  is  amended  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  bringing 
both  the  States  and  the  automotive  industry  into  the  standardmaking 
process  and  to  provide  appropriate  guidelines  and  procedures. 

These  amendments  would  involve  no  delay  in  the  development  and 
establishment  of  national  safety  standards. 

We  have  also  done  our  best  to  limit  the  changes  we  believe  are  needed 
in  the  bill. 

We  urge  only  the  adoption  of  reasonable  amendments  designed  to 
assure  State  and  industry  participation  in  the  standard-setting  process 
and  to  assure  fair  standard-setting  procedures  and  criteria,  a  full  op¬ 
portunity  for  judicial  review,  and  an  enforcement  system  under  which 
those  who  act  in  good  faith  and  with  due  care  are  not  punished,  while 
the  penalty  for  others  is  appropriate  to  the  degree  of  blame  that  can 
be  fairly  charged  to  the  person  proceeded  against. 

Finally,  while  the  uncertainty  of  antitrust  interpretations  in  this 
area  continues  to  give  us  concern,  we  believe  we  can  make  progress 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  antitrust  laws  if  the  final  bill 
explicitly  recognizes  the  need  for  manufacturers  to  cooperate  reason¬ 
ably  with  one  another  in  areas  related  to  the  limited  purposes  of  de¬ 
veloping  and  evaluating  improved  vehicle  safety  characteristics, 
formulating  proposed  minimum  safety  performance  standards  for 
adoption  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  and  complying 
with  those  standards  until  legally  binding  standards  are  issued. 
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Later  in  this  statement  we  set  forth  these  recommended  changes  of 
title  I  in  greater  detail. 

TIFE  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  PROBLEM  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

At  the  outset,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  put  all  of  the  factors 
rela  ting  to  traffic  safety  in  proper  perspective. 

I  lie  major  blame  for  traffic  accidents  is  often  placed  on  the  driver, 
or  on  the  vehicle,  or  on  the  highway. 

The  truth  is  that  most  accidents  involve  a  variety  of  causes  and  we 
must  neither  overemphasize  nor  neglect  any  of  them. 

Although  further  research  is  urgently  needed  to  determine  the  best 
ways  of  preventing  traffic  accidents  and  injuries,  a  great  deal  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  is  now  available  and  should  be  used  more  effectively. 

The  highway 

One  good  example  of  how  available  information  is  being  used  to  re¬ 
duce  accidents  is  a  Federal-State  program,  already  underway,  to  cor¬ 
rect  high  accident  locations  on  highways. 

Other  kinds  of  highway  improvements  could  also  save  many  lives. 
For  example,  available  evidence  strongly  suggests  that  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  replace  two-lane  main  rural  roads  by  four-lane  divided  high- 
ways,  the  result  could  be  a  saving  of  about  10,000  lives  per  year.  Any 
action  in  this  direction  would  be  productive.  Removing  roadside  ob¬ 
stacles  and  improving  grading  along  the  edge  of  main  rural  roads  could 
save  thousands  of  lives  per  year. 

Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rex  M.  Whitton  has  stated  that 
the  design  standards  for  the  Interstate  System  “are  responsible  for  sav¬ 
ing  an  estimated  3,500  lives  this  year  (1965),  and  are  expected  to  save 
8,000  lives  a  year  after  the  entire  41,000-mile  network  is  Completed.” 

Of  course,  the  various  kinds  of  highway  improvements  we  have 
mentioned  would  have  overlapping  benefits  so  that  the  total  lifesaving 
potential  would  be  something  less  than  the  sum  of  the  figures  we  have 
mentioned. 

The  driver 

Variations  in  motor  vehicle  fatality  rates  among  the  States  indicate 
that  many  lives  could  be  saved  through  improvement  in  the  area  of 
driver  training  and  licensing,  highway  law  enforcement,  and  other 
activities  under  State  jurisdiction.  These  variations  are  partly  attrib¬ 
utable  to  urban-rural  differences  in  driving  conditions  and  medical 
facilities,  but.  fatality  rates  vary  as  much  as  40  percent,  even  anions 
Si  ales  of  similar  urbanization. 

For  example,  rural  mileage  accounts  for  between  70  and  80  percent 
of  total  mileage  in  all  three  of  the  northern  New  England  States.  Yet, 
the  1 965  fatality  rates  per  hundred  million  vehicle-miles  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Maine  were  4.6  and  4.8,  respectively,  and  8.2  in  neighboring 
Vermont. 

The  reasons  for  such  differences  between  the  performance  of  com¬ 
parable  States  should  be  investigated  intensively.  Experience  and 
available  evidence  suggest  that  among  the  most  important  factors  are 
the  quality  of  driver  education,  the  administration  of  driver  licensing 
and  improvement  programs,  and  traffic  laws  and  enforcement  proce¬ 
dures. 
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Several  recent  studies  have  shown  that  a  definite  relationship  exists 
between  high  blood  alcohol  level  and  the  occurrence  of  traffic  acci¬ 
dents.  Recent  studies  in  California  and  Michigan  indicate  that  55 
percent,  of  the  drivers  involved  in  fatal  accidents  had  been  drinking. 

These  studies  have  been  limited  in  scope  but  a  growing  body  of  data 
suggests  that  drinking  drivers  may  play  a  much  larger  role  in  traffic 
accidents  than  was  previously  thought.  It  also  suggests  that  drivers 
must  be  made  more  fully  aware  of  their  own  responsibilities  than  they 
now  seem  to  be. 

The  vehicle 

These  few  examples  demonstrate  that  additional  improvements  in 
highways  and  drivers  could  bring  substantial  reductions  in  the  traffic 
accident  toll. 

One  other  area  in  which  available  knowledge  demonstrates  signif¬ 
icant  potential  for  reducing  traffic  accidents  is  vehicle  maintenance. 
More  than  half  the  cars  in  use  in  this  country  today  are  at  least  5  years 
old  and  older  cars  have  substantially  higher  accident  rates  than  newer 
cars.  \  et  only  20  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  now  reouire 
periodic  vehicle  inspection.  Records  from  these  States  show  that  about 
half  of  the  cars  on  the  road  have  deficiencies  in  one  or  more  safety- 
related  items.  Periodic  vehicle  inspection  could  bring  an  immediate 
reduction  in  accidents. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  further  advances  in  vehicle  design 
can  also  make  an  important  contribution.  Unfortunately,  it  still  is 
not  known  how  many  additional  lives  could  be  saved  or  to  what  degree 
injuries  could  be  reduced  through  further  vehicle  design  changes,  and 
much  additional  research  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area. 

A\  e  believe  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  all  of  the  advances  that 
can  be  made  in  vehicle  safety  design  may  represent  a  small  share  of  the 
total  potential  for  improving  traffic  safety.  Whatever  this  share  may 
be,  it  cannot  be  achieved  overnight  because  of  the  length  of  time  that 
previously  built  cars  will  remain  in  use.  The  benefits  of  each  improve¬ 
ment  in  vehicle  safety  design  will  be  felt  to  an  increasing  degree  over 
a  number  of  years. 

Not liing  we  have  said  here  diminishes  one  iota  the  industry’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  accelerate  our  progress  in  vehicle  safety  design,  both  to 
help  prevent  accidents  and  to  reduce  the  extent  of  injuries  when  an 
accident  does  occur.  We  assure  you  that  we  are  working  intensively 
on  this  important  task. 

We  should  also  like  to  emphasize  that  our  current  automobiles  do 
provide  a  high  level  of  safety  if — and  this  is  very  important — if  the 
occupants  take  full  advantage  of  the  protection  built  into  our  cars. 
Let  as  give  you  just  a  few  examples. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  a  passenger  is  far  safer  if  he  re¬ 
mains  within  the  protective  confines  of  the  passenger  compartment. 
Data  from  the  automotive  crash  injury  research  program  at  Cornell 
show  that  a  person  is  much  safer  if  he  is  not  ejected  from  the  car  in 
a  rollover  accident. 

Two  components  of  the  automobile  that  contribute  directly  to  the 
retention  of  occupants  are  seat  belts  and  doors. 

A  recent  study  bv  two  University  of  Michigan  scientists,  financed 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  discloses  that  40  percent  of  the 
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fatalities  they  investigated  in  Washtenaw  County,  Mich.,  during  the 
past  4  years  could  have  been  prevented  if  seat  belts  had  been  used. 

Projected  nationally,  this  indicates  that  universal  use  of  seat  belts 
would  have  saved  40  percent  of  the  31,500  passenger  car  deaths  last 
year — or  12,600  lives. 

With  respect  to  the  seat  belt  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  deviate 
from  the  written  script  for  just  a  moment  ? 

Last  evening  as  we  were  having  a  final  discussion  of  our  testimony, 
a  representative  of  our  Washington  office  handed  me  a  release  on  auto 
safety  with  a  Washington  dateline.  The  release  concerned  seat  belts, 
and  I  feel  it  is  so  critical  and  so  important  that  I  must,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  sir,  interject  a  statement  on  this.  The  announcement  began : 

Auto  critic  Ralph  Nader  today  accused  the  automobile  industry  of  selling 
more  than  2  million  deluxe  seat  belts  (lint  were  actually  booby  traps  for  the 
driver. 

And  so  on. 

I  will  not  belabor  you  with  the  rest  of  the  announcement  because 
I  think  you  perhaps  have  read  it.  But  I  will  file  it,  if  you  wish,  for 
the  record. 

We  had  our  engineers  and  our  other  people,  both  in  my  own  com¬ 
pany  and  in  the  other  companies,  try  to  determine  what  was  the  back¬ 
ground  of  this  very  sensational  announcement  that,  in  effect,  tended 
to  make  the  industry  look  as  if  we  were  not  interested  in  safety,  and 
almost  acting  fraudulently. 

I  made  a  statement  to  the  press  last  night,  as  did  General  Motors, 
since  we  were  the  ones  who  were  directly  concerned.  T  stated  that  as 
far  as  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  concerned.  Mr.  Nader’s  charges  are  com¬ 
pletely  without  foundation.  The  pushbutton  belts  that  we  sell  meet 
standards  that  are  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  We  have  received  no  reports  of 
accidents  involving  malfunctioning  of  these  belts,  and  we  have  found 
no  need  to  change  the  belt  or  the  buckle  design. 

General  Motors  Corp.  has  issued  a  similar  denial,  stating  that  Mr. 
Nader’s  charge  is  without  foundation,  and  that  field  reports  on  the 
pushbutton  seat  belts  indicate  this  feature  is  outstanding. 

Allegations  that  the  pushbutton  seat  belt  is  a  boobv trap  or  is  unsafe 
in  any  way  are  ridiculous,  sir,  and  without  foundation.  We  made 
this  belt  available  beginning  with  our  1966  models — I  am  speaking 
only  for  my  own  company — as  a  deluxe  option  after  many  months  of 
testing  in  car  crashes,  by  organized  independent  laboratories,  and  at 
Ford  Motor  Co.  proving  grounds  and  laboratory  facilities. 

These  tests  proved  beyond  any  doubt  the  reliability  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  pushbutton  belt.  We  have  found  through  field  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  belt  is  highly  favored  by  customers,  so  much  so  that 
we  plan  to  install  the  pushbutton  belt  as  standard  equipment  begin¬ 
ning:  with  the  1967  model  introduction. 

The  excellent  functional  design  of  this  belt  permits  greater  ease  of 
operation  and  encourages — this  is  extremely  important — encourages 
greater  use  of  the  belt  by  the  driver  and  the  occupants. 

We  have  just  demonstrated  by  the  research  that  T  quoted  in  mv 
prepared  testimony  the  great  part  that  seat  belts  can  play  in  prevent¬ 
ing  fatalities  and  injuries  in  accidents  if  they  are  used. 
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,  pne  of  the  virtues  of  this  pushbutton  belt  is  that,  according  to  our 
information,  it  encourages  the  use  of  the  belts  more  than  the  other 
designs  do*  I  he  parlor  trick  of  opening  the  belt  by  rapping  it  across 
the  knee,  that  was  mentioned  in  the  release,  was  well  known  to  us 
before  the  introduction  of  the  belt* 

The  conditions  under  which  this  trick  is  done  (and  it  is  a  trick) 
are  entirely  unrelated  to  the  conditions  existing  during  actual  car 
crashes*  I  nder  dynamic  sled  tests  and  car- to- car  and  barrier  crashes 
conducted  by  our  company,  there  has  not  been  one  single  instance 
of  belt  buckle  opening* 

There  are  over  10  million  pushbutton  belts  in  use  today,  with  no 
reports  of  accidents  involving  malfunction  of  the  belts.  We  are  con¬ 
tinually  making  product  improvements  bv  redesigning  every  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  vehicle,  including  the  seat  belts.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  changes  may  be  made  in  seat  belt  design  when  safety 
improvements  can  be  made. 

TV  e  cannot  understand  why  such  a  statement — if  safety  is  the  true 
motivation  rather  than  publicity* — should  be  made  on  this  particular 
item.  * 

I  wanted  i  o  offer  this  for  the  record  because  it  seemed  so  appropriate 
at  this  point  m  my  statement. 

Major  advances  by  automobile  manufacturers  during  the  past  10 
years  have  significantly  increased  the  extent  to  which  car  doors  stay 
closed  during  accidents.  Unfortunately,  many  people  do  not  lock 
rheir  car  doors  from  the  inside — and  so  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of 
improvements  m  doors  and  related  components. 

W  e  recognize  that  improvements  in  some  of  the  areas  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  a  long-term  assignment*  But  it  is  important,  particularly 
m  those  areas  having  the  greatest  immediate  potential  for  reducing  the 
accident  toll,  that  expanded  efforts  be  undertaken  quickly. 

VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Because  this  committee  is  considering  whether  there  is  a  need  for 
l4  ederal  standards  for  vehicle  safety,  it  is  important  to  review  the  past 
and  present  role  of  standards  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
safety  of  our  vehicles. 

Standards  related  to  safety  go  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  our  indus- 
ti  \ .  i  hey  have  constantly  been  added  to  and  improved  as  new  tech¬ 
nology  has  made  it  possible  to  build  safer  cars*  They  exist  in  great 
variety,  and  they  come  from  many  sources,  including  Federal  and 
.  tale  agencies.  Standards  related  to  safety  are  given  constant  atten¬ 
tion  in  our  industry,  and  they  have  played  a  major  role  in  improving 
1 1 1  e  s  a  f ety  of  on  r  p  rod  ucts,  & 

Technical  societies,  such  as  the  American  Society  for  Testing  and 
Materials  (1902),  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  (1905),  American 
.Standards  Association  (1918),  and  many  others  have  played  a  vital 
role  for  many  years  in  establishing  standards  that  apply  to  virtually 
every  part  of  the  vehicle.  Important  standards  related  to  automotive 
safel  y  have  also  been  adopted  by  State  governments  in  their  vehicle 
registration  requirements*  Each  automobile  company  has  many 
standards  in  use  every  day.  L 

Good  brakes  are  an  especially  important  element  in  vehicle  safety. 
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The  extent  of  quality  checks  on  brakes  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
our  industry  road  tests  2  million  brakes  and  inspects  35  million  brake 
parts  each  year*  I  ndustry  w  i de  advances  in  brake  technology ,  reflected 
in  progressive  upgrading  of  brake  safety  standards,  have  resulted  in 
steady  improvement  in  brake  systems  over  the  years* 

THE  PROCESS  OF  PRODUCT  IMPROVEMENT 

To  understand  fully  the  importance  of  standards  in  our  business, 
it  is  necessary  to  outline  briefly  the  many  steps  involved  in  the  com¬ 
plex  process  of  design  and  development  that  lead  up  to  the  actual 
manufacture  of  an  improved  product.  Although  some  new  designs 
can  be  introduced  fairly  quickly,  introduction  of  a  major  new  item 
generally  requires  close  coordination  of  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  only  way  we  can  operate  our  busi¬ 
nesses  efficiently  is  to  work  with  standards  developed  far  enough  in 
advance  of  the  volume  production  stage  so  that  the  entire  process 
can  go  forward  in  an  orderly  manner* 

During  the  development  process,  a  new  design  must  be  tested  experi¬ 
mentally  in  the  laboratory,  with  as  many  different  modifications  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reach  established  standards  of  performance  and 
safety. 

Even  the  best  design,  or  the  most  advanced  concept,  is  valueless 
if  it  cannot  be  reproduced  efficiently  in  quantity  to  a  high  standard 
of  quality.  In  the  early  development  stages  the  design  engineers 
must  call  in  the  working  specialists  from  the  foundries,  machine  shops 
and  stamping  plants,  and  the  technicians  in  tooling,  metallurgy,  heat 
treatment,  and  all  the  other  arts  involved  in  modern  production*  All 
of  them  contribute  to  the  final  product  and  to  its  ultimate  safe 
performance. 

Barely  can  one  component  be  changed  without  requiring  a  corre¬ 
sponding  modification  in  one  or  more  additional  parts  or  assemblies. 
Consequently,  this  whole  process  must  bo  repeated  for  each  of  the 
related  components. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  we  cannot  offer  our  customers 
untried  equipment  items  no  matter  how  widely  it  is  claimed  that 
they  would  contribute  to  safety.  With  the  exception  of  simple,  minor 
items,  all  new  designs  must  go  through  the  meticulous  procedures  we 
have  outlined  lief  ore  we  can  include  them  in  production  models. 

A  good  example  of  the  time  required  for  a  development  program 
is  a  new  energy-absorbing  steering  column  being  introduced  on  some 
1907  models.  Preliminary  studies  of  this  new  column  mechanism 
had  progressed  sufficiently  so  that  the  first  design  concepts  could  be 
tested  about  0  years  ago.  Testing  of  many  design  proposals — both  in 
laboratory  and  proving  ground  tests— and  subsequent  modifications 
and  retesting  were  carried  on  until  late  in  1965  when  final  approval 
was  given  for  tooling- — -about  fi  years  after  the  original  tests. 

Although  some  people  are  inclined  to  think  of  vehicle  safety  in 
terms  of  a  relatively  few  items  that  can  be  added  to  a  vehicle,  the 
safety  of  a  car  depends  fundamentally  on  the  function  and  operation 
of  almost  every  one  of  its  14,000  individual  parts — and  on  how  these 
parts  work  together  to  produce  safe,  reliable,  vehicle  performance  and 
passenger  protection. 
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That  is  why  the  entire  process  of  product  improvement  is  permeated 
by  our  own  existing  standards  related  to  safety.  The  evolutionary 
improvement  of  these  standards  is  an  integral  part  of  product  improve¬ 
ment.  Safety-related  standards  determine  whether  new  designs  are 
acceptable*  And,  in  turn,  improved  designs,  materials,  and  technology 
lead  to  the  upgrading  of  our  standards. 

The  various  types  of  standards  we  have  been  discussing  are  far  more 
comprehensive  and  detailed  that  the  performance  standards  for  vehicle 
safety  that  seem  to  be  contemplated  by  title  I. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  be  effective.  Federal  standards  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  intervene,  in  some  continuing  manner,  in  this  hand-in- 
hand  evolution  of  vehicle  design  and  industry  standards. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  Federal  standards  evolve  in  close  har¬ 
mony  with  improvements  in  vehicle  design  and  industry  standards. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  Federal  standards  evolve  in  close 
harmony  with  improvements  in  vehicle  design  and  industry  standards* 
Static  Federal  standards,  delays  in  modifying  Federal  standards  to 
accommodate  design  improvements,  or  Federal  standards  that  were 
drawn  without  due  regard  for  valid  industry  practices  and  standards 
would  all  be  harmful. 

We  shall  return  to  these  problems  later  in  our  statement.  At  this 
point,  all  we  wish  to  suggest  is  that  the  imposition  of  Federal  stand¬ 
ards  generates  extensive  problems,  and  that  the  development  of 
Federal  standards  that  would  not  have  harmful  side  effects,  though 
unintended,  would  be  no  simple  matter.  In  spite  of  these  problems, 
as  we  have  stated,  we  favor  a  strong  role  for  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  development  of  vehicle  safety  performance.  However,  because 
of  these  problems,  we  want  to  emphasize  the  great  importance  of  the 
procedures  and  criteria  for  establishing  governmental  standards.  The 
standards-making  mechanism  must  be-  devised  with  great  care  if  the 
st  andards  are  to  do  more  good  than  harm. 

RESEARCH  AND  TESTING  FACILITIES 

In  comtemplating  construction  of  research  and  testing  facilities,  this 
committee  should  be  aware  of  the  facilities  and  resources  available  in 
the  auto  industry; 

Before  a  car  is  ready  for  proving  ground  testing,  a  tremendous 
amount,  of  development  and  testing  must  be  accomplished  in  research 
and  engineering  centers  maintained  by  the  car,  track,  and  accessory 
divisions  and  by  corporate  staffs  of  the.  four  motor  car  companies. 

The  industry's  proving  grounds  contain  19,000  acres  of  land,  218 
miles  of  private  road  systems,  and  buildings  with  1,113,000  square  feet 
of  laboratories,  shops,  and  offices* 

Research  and  engineering  centers  maintained  by  the  four  motor  car 
companies  involve  additional  buildings  with  more  than  13  million 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  staffs  at  these  proving  grounds  and 
other  facilities  total  more  than  45,000  men  and  women.  Several  major 
additions  to  these  facilities  are  currently  under  construction  by  indi¬ 
vidual  companies* 

It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  how  much  of  the  space  and  how 
many  of  the  man-hours  at  the  proving  grounds,  research  laboratories, 
and  engineering  facilities  are  devoted  exclusively  to  safety.  Person- 
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m\  at  the  proving  grounds  and  research  and  engineering  centers  are 
concerned  with  the  many  facets  of  reliability,  durability,  structural 
soundness,  metallurgy,  environmental  factors,  and  vehicle  occupants 
protection.  In  one  way  or  another,  all  of  this  effort  is  related  to  safety. 

But  the  final  test  of  components  and  systems  is  through  actual  road 
testing  at  the  companies’  proving  grounds  and  test  facilities  and  public 
roads.  During  1 965,  such  road  testing  by  the  motor  vehicle  manu¬ 
facturers  totaled  more  than  75  million  miles. 

These  extensive  facilities  and  the  wide  variety  of  advanced  equip¬ 
ment  make  it  possible  for  industry  scientists  and  engineers  to  conduct 
and  accelerate  test  programs  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  even  a  decade 
ago. 

We  invite  the  members  of  this  committee  to  come  to  the  Detroit  area 
and  see  for  yourselves  some  of  the  work  that  is  going  on  in  our  labora¬ 
tories,  proving  grounds,  and  engineering  facilities,  and  learn  firsthand 
about  the  thousands  of  skilled  personnel  required  to  conduct  these 
activities. 

INCREASED  TOTAL  SAFETY  EFFORTS  OF  INDUSTRY 

Recent  growth  in  the  public’s  awareness  of  the  nature  and  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  traffic  safety  problem  has  been  reflected  in  the  Congress,  the 
administration,  the  press,  and  in  increasing  public  acceptance  of  the 
need  for  improvements  in  all  areas  of  traffic  safety. 

1  lie  automobile  companies — individually  and  as  an  industry- — have 
responded  to  the  increased  interest  and  need  of  the  American  public. 
A  stronger  industrywide  effort  began  last  July  with  the  formation 
within  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  of  a  President's 
Safety  Committee  and  reporting  to  it,  a  Safety  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee.  Among  the  important  actions  of  this  group  have  been  a  grant 
of  $10  million  to  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Highway  Safety  Research  Institute,  and  another  grant  to  the  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory  for  a  3-year  program  of  on-the-scene  and 
followup  accident  investigations. 

In  continuation  of  efforts  over  many  years  to  encourage  driver  edu¬ 
cation,  the  automobile  companies  in  the  1965  school  year  alone  will 
spend  more  than  $9  million,  and  the  activity  will  involve  the  loan  bv 
dealers  of  22,000  cars. 

A  number  of  special  safety  features  have  recently  been  made  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  on  all  U.S.-built  cars.  These  include  such  items  as  out¬ 
side  rearview  mirrors,  backup  lights,  electric  windshield  wipers  and 
windshield  washers,  padded  instrument  panels  and  visors,  and  seat 
belts  Some  of  these  items  have  been  standard  on  many  cars  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1964,  automobile  companies  began  installing 
front  seat  belts  on  all  cars.  After  the  other  items  mentioned  above 
were  specified  by  the  General  Services  Administration  for  1967  model 
Government  proceurment,  they  were  incorporated  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  all  cars  in  the  1966  model  year.  Another  significant  safety 
advance  incorporated  in  all  1966  cars  is  a  new  windshield  with  about 
twice  the  resistance  to  penetration  of  the  previous  windshield.  Also 
being  incorporated  on  most  1966  U.S.-built  cars  are  shoulder  belts 
anchorages  for  the  front  seat. 
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Two  major  additional  improvements  have  already  been  announced 
for  1907  models  of  U.S.-built  cars.  These  are  dual  master  cylinder 
brakes  and  improved  energy-absorbing  steering  column  and  steering 
wheel  assemblies. 

We  believe  that  these  and  other  actions  taken  by  the  industry  during 
the  past  year  demonstrate  our  determination  to  make  an  increased 
contribution  to  overall  traffic  safety. 

SPECIFIC  COMMENTS  ON  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  proposed  Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  We  shall  review  each  of  the  three  titles  in  turn. 

We  shall  begin  our  detailed  consideration  of  the  bill  with  comments 
on  title  II  and  title  III  of  II.K.  13228. 

Title  II — Traffic  accident  and  injury  research  and  test  facilities 

We  strongly  support  title  II,  with  one  important  amendment.  As 
we  have  already  observed,  better  information  and  analysis  are  badly 
needed  to  maximize  progress  in  traffic  safety.  In  our  judgment,  meet¬ 
ing  this  need  will  require  that  the  Federal  Government  play  a  major 
role  in  traffic  accident  and  injury  research. 

However,  because  extensive  research  and  testing  facilities,  personnel 
and  experience  already  exist  in  our  industry  and  elsewhere,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  a  provision  l>e  added  to  the  bill  directing  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  the  services,  research,  and  testing  facilities  of  public  and  com¬ 
petent  private  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

We  also  wish  to  comment  on  the  kinds  of  research  that  we  believe 
should  be  emphasized  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Federal  leadership  is  badly  needed  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
a  broad  systems  research  approach  to  the  overall  problem  of  traffic 
safety.  Such  an  approach  would  recognize  that  the  problem  has  many 
complex  elements,  including  the  driver,  the  highway,  enforcement, 
and  the  vehicle.  It  would  lie  designed  to  collect  available  information 
about  the  interrelationships  among  these  elements  and  provide  a 
framework  that  would  make  it  passible  to  tie  together  diverse  kinds 
of  data.  The  knowledge  gained  from  such  an  analysis  is  essential  to 
determine  the  mast  promising  points  of  attack  on  the  problem,  and  to 
develop  the  most  effective  solutions. 

To  pursue  such  a  program  will  require  much  more  and  better  data 
than  are  now  available.  Although  more  knowledge  is  needed  on  all 
aspects  of  the  problem,  the  best  research  data  now  available  are  in  the 
area  of  vehicle  design  and  testing.  Among  the  areas  in  which  better 
information  is  most  urgentlv  needed  are  the  following: 

1.  There  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  basic  accident  data.  Present 
methods  of  reporting  accidents  vary  greatly  in  different  localities.  As 
a  result,  there  are  not  consistent  and  meaningful  data  on  accidents, 
much  less  on  contributing  causes.  Standardized  and  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  reporting  accidents  and  collecting  accident  data  are  essential  to 
provide  useful  data  for  scientific  analysis. 

2.  There  is  also  a  need  for  more  information  on  the  number  of  miles 
driven  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  driven.  Such 
information  would  show  how  much  driving  is  done  by  persons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  in  different  localities,  in  urban  and  rural  areas  and  under 
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different  road  and  weather  conditions.  Together  with  better  accident 
data,  this  would  provide  a  basis  for  more  meaningful  measures  of  acci¬ 
dent  probability  m  various  circumstances, 

3.  There  are  other  critical  research  needs  in  the  area  of  driver  be¬ 
havior,  driver  education,  driver  licensing,  and  enforcement*  These 
are  major  keys  to  driver  improvement*  Federal  research  is  needed  to 
provide  the  basis  for  better  programs  to  keep  incompetent  drivers  off 
the  roads,  deter  reckless  driving,  and  effectively  train  new  drivers. 

Title  III — Highway  safety 

Title  III  has  our  enthusiastic  support.  We  have  already  stated  our 
conviction  that  it  is  important  that  research,  development  and  other 
programs  for  traffic  safety  include  all  the  items  listed  in  the  proposed 
section  403:  “*  *  *  vehicle,  highway  and  driver  characteristics,  acci¬ 
dent  investigations,  communications,  emergency  medical  care,  and 
transportation  of  the  injured.” 

We  agree  that  the  National  Driver  Register  Service  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Secretary  and  expanded  to  include  most  of  the  serious 
cases  in  which  licenses  are  withheld  or  withdrawn*  And  we  hope  that 
its  usage  will  extend  to  include  all  States  as  quickly  as  possible* 

In  view  of  the  analysis  we  presented  earlier,  we  believe  that  the  title 
III  provisions  to  encourage  and  support  such  State  programs  will  lead 
to  substantial  highway  safety  gains. 

Title  III  also  represents  the  most,  desirable  partnership  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety ;  that 
is,  a  role  of  leadership  by  the  Federal  Government  in  research  activi¬ 
ties  together  with  Federal  participation  in  and  financial  support 
of  State  safety  programs. 

However,  we  recommend  that  title  III  be  amended  to  strengthen 
the  Federal-State  role  in  traffic  safety. 

Last  year  the  Congress  established  the  principle  of  Federal  leader¬ 
ship  in  State  safety  programs  by  enacting  section  135  of  title  23, 
L  nited  States  Code,  a  section  that  had  its  inception  in  the  Baldwin 
amendment  passed  by  the  House*  This  section  calls  upon  each  State 
to  establish  tLa  highway  safety  program  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.”  As  enacted,  however,  the  Baldwin  amendment  in¬ 
cluded  no  incentives  to  encourage  the  States  to  establish  approved 
programs* 

As  it  now  stands,  title  III  would  add  some  force  to  the  Federal 
leadership  role  by  authorizing  Federal  sharing  in  the  cost  of  State 
traffic  safety  programs*  It  would  give  some  further  support  by 
directing  the  Secretary,  in  approving  programs  for  projects  on  the 
Federal -aid  highway  systems  to  give  priority  to  projects  incorporating 
“improved  standards  and  features  with  safety  benefits*” 

In  our  judgment,,  these  provisions  are  excellent.  But  we  suggest 
thiit  Congress  might  wish  to  consider  even  stronger  incentives  for  the 
States  to  establish  traffic  safety  programs  approved  by  the  Secretary* 
For  example,  the  funds  authorized  in  title  III  to  aid  State  traffic 
safety  programs  could  be  restricted  more  explicitly  to  programs  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  standards  lie  has  devel¬ 
oped*  In  addition  to  Federal  aid  for  individual  traffic  safety  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  by  the  States,  special  incentive  grants  could  lie  pro- 
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vided  for  States  that  develop  all-inclusive  programs,  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  covering  all  important  aspects  of  traffic  safety. 

We  believe  that  these  changes  in  title  III  would  provide  a  more 
effective  way  of  strengthening  State  traffic  safety  programs,  of  securing 
a  desirable  degree  of  uniformity  in  State  programs,  and  of  encour¬ 
aging  the  States  to  adopt  sound  policies  cased  on  the  findings  of 
expanded  research  activities. 

Title  I —Motor  vehicle  safety  standards 

Our  suggested  improvements  in  title  I  relate  to  the  importance  of 
encouraging  industry  initiative  and  cooperation  in  the  formulation 
of  standards  for  adoption  by  the  Government,  the  importance  of  in¬ 
viting  the  States  to  participate  in  the  process  of  framing  standards, 
and  the  importance  of  fair  procedures  and  reasonable  criteria  in  the 
sta  ndardmaking  process. 

So  that  you  may  understand  the  reasons  for  these  suggestions,  let 
os  first  describe  the  pervasive  and  far-reaching  impact  that  legally 
binding  standards  will  have  on  the  industry's  efforts  to  develop  and 
manufacture  better  automobiles,  and  the  extensive  activities  of  tin 
State  Governments  in  setting  and  enforcing  vehicle  standards. 

Impact  on  the  industry 

Standards  related  to  safety  are  an  important  part  of  the  standards 
to  which  each  company  designs  and  manufactures  its  products  as  a 
matter  of  good  business  practice,  over  and  above  any  legal  require¬ 
ments*  Each  company,  as  we  pointed  out  earlier,  has  hundreds  of 
standards  and  specifications  relating  to  vehicle  safety.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  companies  have  also  worked  together  and  with  the  States  in 
developing  standards  for  lighting,  brakes,  brake  fluids,  glass  and  seat 
belts. 

Three  characteristics  of  automobile  manufacturing  make  it  highly 
vulnerable  to  the  setting  of  minimum  safety  performance  standards 
that  are  legally  binding  on  all  manufacturers.  These  characteristics 
make  it  a  matter  of  grave  concern  that  the  standards  set  are  formulated 
fairly,  after  due  consideration  of  all  pertinent  information,  with 
proper  regard  for  the  present  state  of  the  engineering  and  manufac¬ 
turing  arts  and  with  reasonable  balancing  of  the  relative  costs  and 
benefits. 

First,  because  of  the  complexity  of  our  products,  the  process  of 
technological  change  in  major  components  requires  long  periods  of 
research  and  development  and  preparation  for  manufacture.  Second, 
t  he  product  has  thousands  of  parts  and  they  are  highly  interdependent. 
A  change  in  any  one  part  may  require  changes  in  hundreds  of  other 
parts.  As  we  have  emphasized,  vehicle  safety  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  adding  equipment;  it  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  total  design 
of  vehicles.  Third,  automobile  manufacturing  is  a  mass-production 
activity.  If  a  change  must  be  made  in  a  model  currently  in  produc¬ 
tion,  this  could  involve  not  only  substantial  additional  expense,  but 
also  a  slowdown,  if  not  a  complete  halt,  in  production,  with  resulting 
unemployment. 

Another  hazard  is  that  of  retarding  research  and  development. 
Suppose,  for  example,  it  were  known  that  the  Government  was  con¬ 
sidering  a  performance  standard  for  the  energy-absorbing  character- 
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istics  of  front-end  structure  on  a  passenger  car— that  is,  standards 
specifying  the  manner  in  which  front-end  structure  should  collapse 
or  otherwise  deform  under  impact* 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  knowledge  on  any  given  company’s 
research  and  development  program  for,  say,  an  improved  front-end 
suspension?  The  answer*  of  course,  is  that  the  risks  inherent  in  such 
research  and  development  programs  would  be  greatly  increased.  On 
top  of  the  normal  risks  inherent  in  lengthy  and  expensive  programs, 
there  would  now  he  added  the  additional,  overwhelming  risk  that  the 
Government  might  issue  standards  for  front-end  construction  that 
would  rule  out  adoption  of  the  new  suspension  under  development, 
even  though  the  new  suspension  might  improve  safety  by  making  the 
vehicle  more  stable. 

A  suspension  research  group  working  as  part  of  an  engineering 
team  can  and  does  take  into  account  known  changes  in  structural  re¬ 
quirements,  including  safety  requirements,  as  they  affect  suspensions; 
further,  it  cun  and  does  take  into  account  the  evolutionary  process  of 
change  in  standards  for  other  related  components.  But  research 
and  development  on  a  particular  component  would  be  subjected  to 
paralyzing  uncertainty  if  requirements  might  be  laid  down  without 
adequate  knowledge  of,  or  regard  for*  the  total  effect  on  the  vehicle. 

The  setting  of  product  standards  by  an  administrative  agency  has  a 
way  of  taking  an  extended  period  of  time  despite  the  efforts  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  to  get  on  with  the  job*  As  this  committee  knows,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  for  example,  lias  been  setting  standards  for 
foods  for  the  past  three  decades.  On  the  average,  several  years  elapse 
between  the  time  a  standard  is  first  proposed  and  the  time  that  it  is 
u  1  ti  mat  el  v  adopted. 

The  mere  pendency  of  a  vehicle  performance  standard  preceding 
could  retard  the  progress  of  research  and  development.  If  a  manu¬ 
facturer  failed  to  anticipate  correctly  the  direction  of  future  per¬ 
formance  standards,  he  could  waste  a  whole  engineering  program* 
Knowing  this,  he  might  well  be  more  cautious  and  selective  in  under¬ 
taking  new  research  and  development  programs.  Improvement  would 
he  retarded  over  a  period  of  time  not  only  in  the  product  but  also  in 
manufacturing  processes — since  a  safety  standard  might  affect  manu¬ 
facturing  processes  as  well  as  product  design. 

The  management  of  research  and  engineering  in  our  industry  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  difficult  tasks  in  our  economy.  Productivity 
increases  in  any  industry  and  in  the  economy  at  large  depend  heavily 
on  the  successful  management  of  technological  progress.  The  broad 
powers  provided  by  title  I  must  therefore  be  exercised  with  full  in¬ 
dustry  cooperation  and  under  suitable  guidelines  and  procedures  in 
order  to  speed  up  the  regulatory  process  and  to  minimize  any  adverse 
impact  on  product  improvement  in  the  authomobile  industry. 

In  our  industry  there  is  a  constant  struggle  to  introduce" improve¬ 
ments  in  the  vehicle  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  cost.  The  gains 
in  productivity  that  have  made  it  possible  for  our  industry  to  pay  high 
wages  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce  the  price  of  our  products,  have 
depended  and  will  continue  to  depend  upon  our  success  in  this  effort  . 
Although  wages  in  the  automobile  industry  have  continued  to  rise 
faster  than  most  other  wages,  our  prices  have  come  down.  From  1959 
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to  1 965  (prior  to  the  excise  tax  cut  effective  on  May  15),  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  new  car  prices  declined  3.1  percent, 
while  the  overall  Consumer  Price  Index  increased  8  percent. 

You  have  a  chart  submitted  which  illustrates  this.  (See  chart  A, 
p.  266.)  ’ 

Slower  productivity  growth  in,  the  automobile  industry  would  have 
adverse  effects  on  a  large  segment  of  the  total  economy.  Businesses 
related  to  the  automobile  industry  are  located  in  every  part,  of  the 
country. 

One  rob  in  seven  in  our  total  economy  relates  to  highway  transporta¬ 
tion.  And  1  in  6  businesses  is  involved  with  highway  transportation* 
Motor  vehicle  manufacturers  alone  have  479  plants  or  distribution 
facilities  in  35  different  States.  Independent  parts  manufacturers  also 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Nation.  Automobile  demand 
also  bas  been  an  important  source  of  jobs  in  many  other  industries. 
Over  one-fifth  of  the  steel  consumed  in  this  country  each  year  is  used 
m  motor  vehicles,  and  llie  consumption  of  many  other  materials  is 
heavily  dependent  on  automobile  demand,  as  reflected  in  our  chart 
(See  chart  B,  p.  267.) 

The  automobile,  industry  could  be  seriously  weakened  as  a 
source  of  increased  employment  and  higher  incomes  in  a  broad  area 
of  the  economy  if  the  growth  of  productivity  in  the  industry  were  re¬ 
tarded.  This  is  another  reason  why  guidelines  and  procedural  safe¬ 
guards  are  needed  to  improve  title  I,  and  why  it  is  so  important  to  en¬ 
courage  the  industry  itself  to  take  the  initiative  and  to  cooperate  in  the 
formulation  of  standards. 

Ill-considered  or  misaken  regulation,  even  if  later  rescinded,  could 
add  unnecessary  cost  or  slow  the  process  of  development  which  leads  to 
safer  cars  as  well  as  to  lower  cost  and  greater  efficiency.  A  serious  regu¬ 
latory  mistake  could  affect  the  jobs  and  incomes  of* the  many  persons 
who  are  dependent  on  automobile  product  ion  and  sales. 

The,  role  of  the  States 

The  States  have  been  actively  involved  in  setting  vehicle  safety  per¬ 
formance  standards  for  many  years. 

1  here  are  more  than  1,000  individual  laws  and  regulations,  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  great,  body  of  approval  procedures  administered  by  the 
states,  relating  directly  to  vehicle  safety  features  such  as  defrosters, 
headlamps,  taillamps,  directional  signals,  reflectors,  backup  lights, 
brake  lines,  braking  performance*  mufflers,  mirrors,  windshield  wipers 
otl  was™ers’ belts,  steering  mechanisms,  and  safety  glass,  among 

One  of  the  first  areas  in  which  States  undertook  to  improve  stand¬ 
ards  to  protect  the  public  was  headlighting.  State  regulations  in 
tins  area  have  been  in  effect  since  i  he  ea  rly  1920’s.  Later,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  State  motor  vehicle  administrators,  auto  industry  and  Indit¬ 
ing  engineers  developed  a  new  uniform  and  interchangeable  type  of 
headlamp  which  we  now  know  as  the  sealed-beam.  State  lighting 
standards  were  developed  to  require  the  improved  lighting  that  engi¬ 
neering  had  made  possible.  *  *  '  6 

Over  the  years,  as  driving  speeds  have  increased,  and  industry  tech¬ 
nology  has  improved,  State  officials  have  continued  to  upgrade  their 
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standards  accordingly.  In  1957  a  new  dual  (four-lamp)  headlight- 
ing  system  was  developed  which  provided  better  forward  visibility* 
Subsequently,  the  two-headlamp  system  was  improved  to  meet  the 
same  standards*  Since  the  advent  of  the  improved  headlamps,  State 
regulations  have  outlawed  sale  of  the  earlier  types  of  headlamps  for 
replacement  purposes* 

The  development  of  safety  glazing  standards  was  also  accomplished 
by  the  States.  The  first  laminated  safety  glass  was  installed  in  Amer¬ 
ican-manufactured  cars  in  about  1928.  As  the  technical  problems 
associated  with  its  manufacture  and  durability  were  overcome,  all 
manufacturers  began  to  install  safety  glass,  first  in  windshields  and 
then  in  side  windows  as  well.  Early  State  laws  required  replacement 
of  broken  glass  in  ears  with  safety  glass.  To  define  minimum  stand¬ 
ards,  in  1938  an  American  Standards  Association  code  on  automotive 
safety  glass  was  developed.  Revised  State  laws  based  on  this  code 
followed.  Today,  by  law  in  all  States,  the  laminated  safety  glass  used 
in  automobile  windshields  and  the  tempered  safety  glass  used  in  auto¬ 
mobile  side  windows  must  meet  the  rigid  standards  set  in  the  ASA 
code*  This  code  has  been  upgraded  substantially  over  the  years  as 
new  and  better  vinyl  laminates  and  manufacturing  processes  have 
made  it  feasible. 

States  have  also  set  standards  for  seat  belts.  New  York  was  the  first 
State  to  legislate  on  the  subject  when  in  1962  it  required  the  automobile 
companies  to  provide  anchorage  points  for  seat  belts  for  front  seat 
then  rear  seats  be  provided  with  Delta.  Minimum  specifications  for 
the  belts  themselves  also  were  established. 

The  States  are  constantly  updating  their  vehicle  safety  standards. 
Each  year  important  changes  are  made.  In  1965,  for  example,  17 
States"  and  the  District  of  Columbia  changed  their  requirements  on 
brakes.  Thirteen  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  amended  their 
requirements  on  headlamps.  F burteen  St  ates  updated  their  ti  re  stand¬ 
ards,  and  10  States  wrote  new  or  amended  seat  belt  requirements. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  we  think,  to  permit  the  States,  which 
are  now  writing  and  administering  this  great  complex  of  vehicle  safety 
regulations,  to  be  excluded  from  participating  in  the  development  of 
Federal  standards  for  cars  which  will  be  driven  in  their  jurisdictions. 
Meaningful  standards  must  be  derived  from  experience,  and  to  be 
viable  they  must  grow  out  of  technological  improvements  and  intimate 
contact  with  the  problems  in  question.  Moreover,  as  we  shall  show, 
it  is  only  the  States  that  can  enforce  a  standard  after  the  car  is  sold 
to  its  first  owner,  and  throughout  the  period  of  its  useful  life, 

SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  TITLE  I 

In  order  to  assure  that  uniform,  practicable,  equitable,  and  legally 
binding  Federal  standards  are  expeditiously  established  with  full  op¬ 
portunity  for  industry  initiative  and  cooperation  and  with  the  active 
participation  of  the  States,  we  propose  that  title  I  be  improved  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Federal  standards.  The  Secretary  should  be  directed  to  establish 
Federal  vehicle  safety  performance  standards  to  the  extent  he  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  under  appropriate  guide¬ 
lines  and  procedures  as  suggested  below.  Even  where  the  principal 
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U.S.  manufacturers  cooperate  to  formulate  and  observe  a  satisfactory 
voluntary  standard  for  a  major  safety  characteristic  of  appropriate 
concern  to  the  Secretary,  we  believe  the  Secretary  should  establisn  this 
voluntary  standard  as  a  legally  binding  Federal  standard.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  standard  is  needed  to  reach  all  new  vehicles  sold  in  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket,  regardless  of  where  they  are  manufactured  or  by  whom,  and  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  same  standard  would  govern  new  cars  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  would  not,  of  course,  be  either  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  numerous  individual  standards  that  each  manufacturer 
observes  as  a  matter  of  good  manufacturing  practice,  but  only  for 
those  standards  which  relate  to  a  major  safety  characteristic. 

2.  Industry  cooperation.  Automobile  manufacturers  should  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  cooperate  with  one  another  to  develop  and  adopt  improved 
safety  characteristics,  and  to  formulate  proposed  safety  standards  for 
adoption  by  the  States  and  by  the  Secretary.  They  should  also  be 
authorized  to  comply  with  these  proposed  standards  prior  to  the  time 
legally  binding  standards  are  issued  by  the  proper  Government  agen¬ 
cies. 

As  we  have  said,  we  believe  wre  can  make  progress  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  present  antitrust  laws,  so  long  as  our  need  to  cooperate 
reasonably  with  one  another  for  these  limited  purposes  is  recognized 
in  the  bill  Rather  than  wait,  for  a  Government  agency  to  take  the 
initiative,  we  believe  the  industry  should  be  encouraged  to  move  for¬ 
ward  on  its  own  as  rapidly  as  it  can,  subject  to  appropriate  Govern¬ 
ment  review  and  any  necessary  revision  of  the  standards  which  the  in¬ 
dustry7  has  proposed  and  adopted.  The  basic  engineering  know  ledge 
needed  to  improve  cars  lies  in  the  industry,  not  in  the  Government.  If 
we  interpret  the  attitude  of  the  public  and  Congress  correctly,  you 
want  us  to  get  on  with  the  job,  and  so  do  we. 

3.  State  cooperation.  In  formulating  Federal  standards,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  should  be  directed  to  collaborate  with  State  motor  vehicle  author¬ 
ities,  in  an  effort,  to  achieve  a  consensus  that  will  result  in  Federal  and 
State  standards  being  as  uniform  and  complementary  as  practicable. 
An  excellent  vehicle  for  such  collaboration  already  exists  in  the  Ve¬ 
hicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  created  by  an  interstate  compact 
under  resolution  of  Congress  passed  with  the  leadership  and  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  this  committee.  Forty-four  States  are  already  represented  on 
the  Commission.  Congress  endorsed  the  participation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  19f>4.  The  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  is 
already  authorized  to  issue  vehicle  safety  standards  for  adoption  by 
the  States,  and  no  change  in  its  present  structure  w’ould  be  required. 

We  believe  the  Secretary  should  consider  and,  if  he  agrees,  adopt 
as  Federal  standards  any  standards  established  by  the  VESC  The 
Secretary  would,  of  course,  retain  the  ultimate  authority  to  adopt 
standards  that  differ  from  the  views  of  the  States  or  to  go  forward  on 
his  own  if  the  States  delayed  action,  but  before  doing  so,  he  should 
certainly  make  reasonable  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  meeting  of  minds. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  title  I  applies  to  a  vehicle  only  ur>  to 
the  time  of  sale  to  its  first  user.  Thereafter,  and  throughout  the  period 
wdten  he  can  be  involved  in  an  accident,  it  would  no  longer  be  subject 
to  any  Federal  standard.  It  would  be  subject  only  to  such  standards 
as  may  be  imposed  by  the  States,  and  to  the  degree  of  inspection  and 
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enforcement  effort  that  States  are  willing  and  able  to  make.  The  car 
may  leave  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer  with  every  safety  charac¬ 
teristic  the  Federal  standard  requires,  but  after  it  goes  into  use  who 
will  see  to  it  that  the  side-view  mirror  or  seat  belts  remain  on  the  car? 
Who  will  take  steps  to  assure  that  the  lights  and  brakes  continue  to 
work  in  a  manner  that  meets  the  standard,  or  that  a  hot- rod  owner  does 
not  make  some  change  in  suspension,  power  train,  doors  or  wheels  that 
alters  some  basic  safety  characteristics  of  the  original  car  ?  Only  the 
States  can  do  this. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  States  can  and  will  do  a  better  job  if  they 
are  encouraged  to  adopt  for  themselves  the  same  safety  standards  that 
the  Federal  Government  establishes.  It  seems  equally  obvious  that  the 
States  are  more  likely  to  act  if  they  participate  as  partners  in  the 
process  of  formulating  what  becomes  the  Federal  standard. 

Moreover,  the  States  have  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  and  experience 
to  contribute  to  the  formula!  ion  of  vehicle  standards.  They  have  been 
improving  and  inspecting  the  safety  of  the  cars  they  license  for  many 
years.  Some  State  motor  vehicle  authorities  and  their  staffs  do  an 
outstanding  job.  We  believe  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  will  want 
the  benefit  of  their  views  in  the  process  of  formulating  standards,  and 
we.  think  the  bill  should  explicitly  so  provide. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  specifically  includes  vehicle  safety  among  the 
matters  on  which  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  States. 
But  title  I,  we  believe,  should  assure  the  States  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  setting  of  vehicle  safety  performance  standards. 
Vehicle  standards  cannot  be  integrated  with  the  standards  for  other 
elements  of  the  highway  transportation  system  if  vehicle  standards 
are  split  off  and  isolated  by  separate  procedures  and  lines  of  respon¬ 
sibility, 

4.  Preemption,  Title  I,  as  presently  written,  declares  “null  and 
void5'  any  State  law  or  regulation  establishing  safety  standards  for  a 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  if  a  Federal  standard  is  in  effect  for 
that  vehicle  or  equipment  item.  Read  literally,  this  may  mean  that 
States  are  not  permitted  to  have  any  safety  Standards  at  all  for  cars 
made  under  a  Federal  standard,  even  though  the  Federal  standard 
no  longer  applies  after  the  car  is  sold  to  its  first  user.  Alternatively, 
it  could  mean  that  after  the  car  is  first  sold,  the  State  may  impose  any 
standard  it  chooses,  no  matter  how  much  it  differs  from  the  Federal 
standard.  Either  meaning  seems  undesirable. 

Instead,  wo  recommend  that  Federal  standards  should  preempt  only 
those  State  standards  that  differ  from  Federal  standards,  and  that 
throughout  the  useful  life  of  the  car  each  State  be  permitted  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply  to  it  a  State  standard  that  is  consistent  with  the 
F e d  eral  st  a n d a  rd. 

5.  Criteria  for  formulating  standards.  Title  T  authorizes  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  establish  “appropriate'’  standards  if  he  decides  they  are 
needed  to  achieve  “adequate”  motor  vehicle  safety  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  “nn  reason  able’"  traffic  risks.  These  terms— “appropriate,” 
“adequate,”  and  “unreasonable”- — are  very  broad.  They  provide  the 
Secretary  with  no  guidelines  whatever,  except  to  act  wisely.  How 
much  safety  is  “adequate”  ?  When  does  a  traffic  risk  become  “unreason¬ 
able”?  How  can  any  Secretary,  let  alone  the  industry  or  a  reviewing 
court,  judge  what  falls  within  and  without  these  flexible  boundaries? 
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We  fully  recognize  that  the  Congress  cannot  legislate  detailed  cri¬ 
teria  that  will  cover  all  future  cases.  But  surely  there  are  some 
criteria  that  would  be  helpful,  such  as  the  balancing  of  costs  versus 
benefits,  whether  the  proposed  standard  is  practicable  within  the 
present  state  of  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  whether 
adequate  time  is  allowed  for  meeting  the  new  standard  in  an  efficient 
and  economical  maimer. 

We  therefore  propose  that  the  Congress  write  genera!  guidelines 
of  this  type  into  the  hill  as  criteria  to  be  followed  by  industry  in  pro¬ 
posing,  and  by  the  Secretary  in  adopting  Federal  standards. 

6.  Effective  date  of  standards.  Title  I  contains  a  provision  that 
conld  have  an  extremely  serious  impact  on  the  basic  operating  prac¬ 
tices  of  our  industry.  This  relates  to  the  requirement  that  once  the 
Secretary  establishes  a  standard,  it  cannot  be  made  effective  later 
than  2  years  from  the  date  it  is  issued.  In  the  case  of  some  standards, 
this  2-year  limitation  might  pose  no  problem  to  the  industry,  but  in 
the  case  of  other  standards — those,  for  example^  that  require  long  lead- 
time  changes  in  the  vehicle — a  2-year  limitation  could  impose  great 
hardship  for  some  makes  and  lines  of  cars.  We  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  extend  the  2-year  maximum  term  whenever 
he  finds  good  cause  for  so  doing. 

These  are  our  major  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  bill.  Several 
others  are  discussed  more  fully  in  the  statement  we  have  filed  with  the 
committee  and  1  will  touch  on  them  only  briefly  here. 

The  first  relates  to  judicial  review.  Our  basic  concern  with  the  judi¬ 
cial  review  provision  of  the  bill  is  its  requirement  that  the  reviewing 
court  affirm  if  the  Secretary’s  order  is  supported  by  “substantial  evi¬ 
dence/'  We  suggest  in  its  place  the  standard  this  committee  lias  fol¬ 
lowed  many  times  that  the  reviewing  court  judge  the  Secretary’s  action 
on  the  basis  of  “a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record/5 

The  next  concerns  the  acts  prohibited  in  the  bill*  Title  I  makes  it 
a  prohibited  act  for  any  person  to  make  or  sell  any  new  vehicle  that 
does  not  meet  a  Federal  standard.  We  recommend  that  the  procedures 
in  other  regulatory  statutes  be  followed,  and  that  only  knowing,  will¬ 
ful,  or  careless  conduct  be  made  a  violation.  We  further  recommend 
that  to  protect  an  innocent  dealer,  he  be  exempted  if  be  bolds  a  certif¬ 
icate  of  compliance  with  the  standards  from  the  manufacturer. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  penalties  in  title  I,  we  believe  they 
are  too  severe  in  a  number  of  respects.  For  example,  the  provision 
for  seizure  of  substandard  vehicles  is  unnecessarily  harsh.  We  have 
made  certain  suggestions  that  we  believe  will  accomplish  the  intended 
purpose  and  at  the  same  time  be  more  equitable. 

On  another  point,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  standards 
both  to  promote  safety  and  to  reduce  property  damage.  We  suggest 
that  the  reference  to  property  damage  be  deleted,  because  some  meas¬ 
ures  that  might  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  improving  safety,  Such  as 
energy-absorhinsr  structures,  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  property 
damage  to  vehicles. 

The  bill  exempts  trucks  and  buses  subject  to  the  safety  regulations 
of  the  ICO.  but  does  not  exempt  similar  trucks  and  buses,  made  on 
the  same  assembly  lines,  that  may  not  be  subject  to  ICC  regulations 
because  they  are  sold  to  customers  who  are  not  interstate  common  or 
contract,  carriers.  We  urge  that  the  bill  exempt  any  heavy  truck  or 
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bus  that  actually  meets  ICC  regulations,  whether  or  not  it  is  legal Iv 
required  to  do  so. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  the  bill  include  a  patent  provision  enabling 
any  manufacturer  to  use  any  patent  needed  to  meet  a  Federal  stand¬ 
ard,  and  limiting  the  patent  bolder  to  the  collection  of  reasonable 
royalties,  rather  than  an  injunction. 

conclusion 

The  rising  toll  of  highway  accidents  is  an  urgent  national  problem 
that  demands  faster  progress  by  all  concerned  m  all  aspects  of  traffic 
safety,  including  the  development  of  nationally  uniform  and  legally 
binding  vehicle  safety  standards. 

iVe  favor  a  strong  role  for  the  Federal  Government  in  setting 
vehicle  safety  performance  standards.  We  fully  support  the  purposes 
of  title  I.  We  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should  have  the 
ultimate  authority  and  duty  under  appropriate  guidelines  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  standards  applicable  to  the  manufacture  and  first  sale  of  the 
vehicle,  and  that  the  States  should  he  encouraged  to  enact  similar 
standards  and  enforce  them  during  the  vehicle’s  useful  life.  We  also 
believe  that  industry  must  take  the  initiative  to  cooperate  in  formulat¬ 
ing  and  proposing  standards  for  adoption  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  States.  Ways  must  therefore  be  found  to  build  a  crea¬ 
tive  partnership  among  the  Federal  Government,  State  governments, 
and  the  automobile  industry. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  above  goals  are  desirable.  The  only 
question  is  how  to  meet  these  desirable  goals  in  the  most  effective, 
possible  way.  We  believe  that  title  I  can  and  should  be  improved  by 
the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  we  have  made,  so  that  it  provides 
effective  and  forceful  governmental  machinery  for  setting  vehicle 
safety  standards  without  delay,  with  the  full'  participation  of  the 
States  and  our  industry,  and  without  impairing  our  ability  to  turn  out 
the  safest  and  most  efficient  cars  that  American  engineers  and  work¬ 
men  can  make. 

Along  with  an  improved  title  I  we  endorse  title  II  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  we  have  suggested  and  favor  a  strengthened  title  III  so  that 
the  Federal  Government,  working  closely  with  the  States,  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry,  and  other  interested  parties,  can  go  forward  on  a  broad 
systems  approach,  taking  into  consideration  ail  factors  in  the  traffic 
safety  problem. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement. 

(Mr.  Bugas’  full  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  Presented  ry 
John  S.  Bugas,  Chairman,  Safety  Administrative  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  My  name  is  John  S,  Bugas.  I 
am  a  vice  president  of  Ford  Motor  Company.  Because  safety  legislation  affects 
all  manufacturers  uniformly,  it  was  decided  that  an  industry  statement  would 
be  most  appropriate.  For  that  reason,  I  am  speaking  todav  as  Chairman  of 
the  Safety  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

With  me  are  my  associates  on  that  Committee— Mr.  Bernard  A.  Chapman, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  American  Motors  Corporation :  Mr.  Harry  Chese- 
b rough,  Vice  President  of  Chrysler  Corporation ;  and  Mr.  George  Russell,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President  of  General  Motors  Corporation, 
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We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  automobile* 
manufacturers  on  the  traffic  safety  problem.  We  propose  to  limit  our  com¬ 
ments  to  H.R.  13228,  the  “Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966,  “  introduced  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee.  Our  statement  will  also  outline  the  past  and  present  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  industry  In  carrying  out  our  responsibility  in  this  field,  and  will 
offer  recommendations  for  changes  we  believe  can  be  helpful  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation  most  effectively. 

We  in  the  automobile  industry  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  number  of 
accidents,  injuries  and  deaths  on  the  nation's  highways.  We  agree  that  further 
constructive  action  must  be  taken  in  ail  fields  to  make  highway  travel  safer, 
e  recognize  that  vehicle  design  ig  an  important  part  of  any  comprehensive 
national  traffic  safety  effort.  While  the  safety  standards  of  American  auto¬ 
mobiles  have  improved  stgnfleantly  over  the  years,  the  present  traffic  accident 
problem  requires  that  the  pace  of  achievement  be  further  accelerated.  The 
automobile  companies  are  devoting  extensive  efforts  toward  this  goal. 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  government  must  make  a  major  contribution  to 
a  more  effective  nationwide  effort  to  improve  traffic  safety.  Both  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  special  message  to  the  Congress  and  the  two  related  bills  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  properly  recognize  that  gains  in  traffic  safety  require  im¬ 
provements  in  all  areas  of  the  problem— the  car,  the  road,  the  driver  and  law 
enforcement.  The  message  and  the  bills  also  give  proper  recognition  to  the 
need  for  better  knowledge  in  order  to  hasten  progress  in  each  of  these  areas. 
And  they  recognize  that  all  establishments— including  the  Federal  government, 
state  governments  and  private  industry — have  a  responsibility. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  strongly  endorse  the  objectives  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  its  broad  approach  which  includes  all  areas  of  the  problem. 

Since  our  testimony  before  the  appropriate  Senate  committees  on  April  5 
and  14,  we  have  continued  our  study  of  how  legislation  can  best  contribute  to 
improving  vehicle  safety,  an  objective  we  all  share. 

We  have  re-examined  the  problem  we  find  in  Title  I  of  the  Administration 
bill,  H.R.  13228,  and  we  have  carefully  weighed  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  our  own  proposals. 

As  a  result  of  this  interchange  of  views,  we  have  come  to  the  point  of  view 
that  we  will  outline  for  you  today.  We  now  believe  that  automotive  safety 
can  be  effectively  be  improved  within  the  basic  structure  of  Title  I  of  H.R,  13228, 
with  the  ultimate  authority  and  duty  residing  in  the  Federal  Government  to  set 
vehicle  safety  performance  standards,  if  the  bill  is  amended  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  bringing  both  the  states  and  the  automotive  industry  into  the 
standard-making  process,  and  to  provide  appropriate  guidelines  and  procedures. 

These  amendments  would  involve  no  delay  in  the  development  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  safety  standards. 

We  have  also  done  our  best  to  limit  the  changes  we  believe  are  needed  in  the 
bill. 

We  urge  only  the  adoption  of  reasonable  amendments  designed  to  assure  state 
and  industry  participation  In  the  standard-setting  process  and  to  assure  fair 
standard-setting  procedures  and  criteria,  a  full  opportunity  for  judicial  review, 
and  an  enforcement  system  under  which  those  who  act  in  good  faith  and  with 
due  care  are  not  punished,  while  the  penalty  for  others  is  appropriate  to  the 
degree  of  blame  that  can  be  fairly  charged  to  the  person  proceeded  against. 

Finally,  while  the  uncertainty  of  antitrust  interpretations  in  this  area  con¬ 
tinues  to  give  us  concern,  we  believe  we  can  make  progress  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  present  antitrust  laws  if  the  final  bill  explicitly  recognizes  the 
need  for  manufacturers  to  cooperate  reasonably  with  one  another  in  areas 
related  to  the  limited  purposes  of  developing  and  evaluating  improved  vehicle 
safety  characteristics,  formulating  proposed  minimum  safety  performance  stand¬ 
ards  for  adoption  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  states,  and  complving  with 
those  standards  until  legally  binding  standards  are  issued, 

Eater  in  this  statement  we  set  forth  these  recommended  changes  of  Title  I 
hi  greater  detail. 

THE  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  PROBLEM  IK  PERSPECTIVE 

At  the  outset,  we  believe  it  Is  important  to  put  all  of  the  factors  relating  to 
traffic  safety  in  proper  perspective. 

The  major  blame  for  traffic  accidents  is  often  placed  on  the  driver,  or  on  the 
vehicle,  or  on  the  highway. 
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The  truth  is  that  most  accidents  involve  a  variety  of  causes,  including  many 
different  environmental  factors.  We  must  neither  overemphasize  nor  neglect 
any  of  them. 

Although  considerable  study  lias  been  devoted  to  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  accidents,  nobody  really  knows  as  much  as  should  he  known  to  make  the  best 
decisions.  We  hope  that  the  expanded  Federal  research  programs  in  traffic 
safety  proposed  in  this  legislation  will  bring  faster  progress  in  traffic  safety  by 
providing  a  significant  increase  in  the  amount  of  useful  information. 

Obviously,  however,  none  of  those  sharing  the  responsibility  for  traffic  safety 
can  delay  action  until  all  the  facts  are  known.  A  great  deal  of  knowledge  is 
now  available  and  should  be  used  more  effectively  In  reducing  traffic  accidents, 
injuries  and  fatalities. 

The  highway 

One  good  example  of  how  available  information  is  being  used  to  reduce  acci¬ 
dents  is  a  Federal-state  program,  already  underway,  to  correct  high-accident 
locations  on  highways.  Hie  importance  of  t  his  program  was  recognized  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson  when  he  urged  its  expansion  in  his  recent  message  on  traffic 
safety. 

Available  evidence  shows  that  another  way  to  reduce  accidents  and  save  lives 
would  be  to  increase  the  rate  at  which  two-lane  main  rural  highways  are  re¬ 
placed  by  four-lane  divided  rural  highways.  A  PK54  report  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  entitled  “Accidents  on  Main  Rural  Highways  Related  to  Speed, 
Driver,  and  Vehicle, '*  stated  that  the  death  rate  on  four- lane  divided  main  rural 
highways  over  a  three-year  period  averaged  less  than  half  the  recorded  on  a 
representative  sample  of  twTo-laae  main  rural  highways. 

Other  data  from  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
show  that  during  1964  two-lane  main  rural  roads  accounted  for  nearly  half  of 
the  435,6  billion  miles  traveled  on  rural  roads,  and  for  17.800  traffic  accident 
deaths,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  national  total,1  This  evidence  suggests  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  replace  all  two-lane  main  rural  roads  by  four-lane  divided 
highways  the  result  could  be  a  saving  of  about  10,()00  lives  per  year.  Any  action 
in  this  direction  would  be  productive. 

Still  another  way  in  which  present  knowledge  could  be  used  to  cut  traffic 
accidents  and  deaths  substantially  would  be  to  reduce  roadside  hazards.  “Acci¬ 
dent  Facts”  (published  by  the  National  Safety  Council)  shows  that  in  1004, 
11,000  traffic  fatalities  occurred  on  rural  roads  in  ran-off-roadway  type  of  acci¬ 
dents,  Studies  of  data  from  the  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research  project  of 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc.,  reiiorts  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
eight  years  of  experience  at  an  automotive  company  proving  ground,  indicate 
that  0<)  percent  of  these  facilities  could  have  been  prevented  if  roadside  obstruc¬ 
tions  had  been  removed  and  grading  Improved  for  a  distance  of  50  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  road.  Even  clearing  the  roadside  for  33  feet  appears  to  have 
the  potential  of  eliminating  SO  percent  of  the  fatalities  in  rau-off- roadway  acci¬ 
dents.  This  would  result  in  saving  thousands  of  lives  per  year. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  combines  both  of  these  approaches — multi¬ 
lane  divided  roadways  and  roadside  hazard  reduction — along  with  still  other 
design  improvements  such  as  limited  access,  grade  separation  and  elimination 
of  sharp  curves.  Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rex  M.  Whit  ton  has  stated 
that  the  design  standards  for  the  Interstate  System  “are  responsible  for  saving 
an  estimated  3.500  lives  this  year  (1965),  and  are  expect  f?d  to  save  8,600  lives 
a  year  aft  er  the  entire  41, 000-mile  network  is  completed.” 

Of  course,  the  various  kinds  if  highway  improvements  we  have  mentioned 
would  have  overlapping  benefits  so  that  the  total  life-saving  potential  would 
be  something  less  than  the  sum  of  the  figures  we  have  mentioned. 

The  driver 

Present  knowledge  indicates  that  another  major  source  of  potential  reduction 
in  automobile  accidents  and  deaths,  in  addition  to  highway  improvements,  is  in  the 
area  of  improved  driver  training  and  licensing,  highway  law  enforcement,  and 
other  activities  relating  to  traffic  safety  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states, 

A  review  of  the  1065  records  of  individual  states,  which  have  essentially  the 
same  mix  of  vehicles  by  type  and  age,  shows  that  fatality  rates  per  hundred 


1  The  annual  traffic  death  toll  Includes,  among  others,  accidents  Involving  pedestrians, 
farm  tractors,  trucks,  motorcycles  and  buses — not  juat  passenger  cars. 
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million  miles  of  vehicle  travel  ranged  from  S.2  in  Vermont  and  7*8  in  New 
Mexico  and  Idaho  down  to  2.5  in  Rhode  Island  and  3.2  in  Connecticut*  We 
recognize  that  these  differences  are  partly  attributable  to  urban-rural  differences 
in  driving  conditions  and  medical  facilities  which  place  rural  areas  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  But  there  are  wide  differences  in  fatality  rates,  as  much  as  40 
percent,  even  between  states  of  similar  urbanization. 

For  example,  rural  mileage  accounts  for  between  70  and  90  percent  of  total 
mileage  in  all  three  of  the  northern  New  England  states.  Yet,  the  1065 
fatality  rates  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  were  4.0  and  4.8,  respectively,  and, 
as  we  have  noted,  S.2  in  neighboring  Vermont, 

Such  variations  in  fatality  rates  among  the  states  indicate  that  improvement 
in  traffic  safety  could  be  achieved  by  strengthening  state  traffic  safety  programs. 

The  reasons  for  the  differences  among  the  performance  of  comparable  states 
should  be  the  subject  of  intensive  investigation.  Available  evidence  does  not 
permit  us  to  conduct  the  necessary  analysis  but  experience  suggests  that,  in 
addition  to  adequate  and  properly  designed  highways,  the  following  factors  are 
important  elements : 

1.  Driver  education* — Studies  with  fleet  drivers  have  shown  that  accident 
rates  can  lie  cut  in  half  through  relatively  brief  and  simple  training  programs 
conducted  by  expert  teachers.  In  spite  of  the  growth  of  high  school  driver 
education  programs,  only  about  half  of  the  rising  number  of  eligible  students 
are  enrolled  in  approved  courses.  Only  a  few  states  require  completion  of  such 
a  course  before  issuing  a  driver's  license  to  persons  under  eighteen, 

2.  Driver  li censintf  and  improvement  program#* — The  typical  driver  licensing 
procedure  ignores  many  factors  vital  to  the  motorist’s  ability  to  operate  a  car 
safely*  For  example,  some  states  check  vision — others  do  not.  Few  states 
require  physical  reexamination  once  a  driver  gets  a  license.  Differences  in  licens¬ 
ing  administration  can  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  quality  of  driver  training 
and  are  the  major  factor  in  determining  whether  Incompetent  or  irresponsible 
drivers  or  those  with  serious  physical  impairment  are  kept  off  the  public 
highways. 

X  Traffic  law*  and  enforcement  procedures. — The  importance  and  value  of  good 
laws  tightly  and  fairly  administered  arc  well  known  and  recognized.  As  James 
P.  Economos,  Director  of  the  Traffic  Court  Program  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  pointed  out,  the  traffic  court  judge  "is  the  one  person  in  every  com¬ 
munity  that  sets  the  standard  of  driving  performance  that  every  i>erson  using  its 
streets  and  highways  must  achieve  *  *  *.  The  judge  can  make  or  break  any 
community's  traffic  safety  program." 

4.  Alcohol  and  Traffic  Accidents* — Several  recent  studies  using  adequate  re¬ 
search  techniques  have  shown  that  a  definite  relationship  exists  between  high 
blood  alcohol  level  and  the  occurrence  of  traffic  accidents  involving  vehicles  alone 
or  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  Recent  studies  in  California  and  Michigan  indicate 
that  55  percent  of  the  drivers  involved  in  fatal  accidents  had  been  drinking.  An 
eight-year  analysis  in  Florida  revealed  that  two-thirds  of  the  drivers  killed  in 
single- vehicle  accidents  had  been  drinking. 

While  these  studies  have  been  limited  in  scope,  they  and  a  growing  body  of 
data  suggest  that  drinking  drivers  may  play  a  much  larger  role  in  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  than  was  previously  thought.  They  also  suggest  that  drivers  must  be 
made  more  fully  aware  of  ibcir  own  responsibilities  than  they  now  seem  to  be. 

The  vehicle 

These  few  examples  demonstrate  that  additional  improvements  In  highways 
and  drivers  could  bring  substantial  reductions  in  the  traffic  accident  toll. 

One  area  tn  which  available  knowledge  demonstrates  significant  potential 
for  reducing  traffic  accidents  is  vehicle  maintenance.  Obviously,  a  vehicle 
that  is  not  maintained  In  safe  operating  condition  is  a  safety  hazard.  The 
critical  nature  of  this  problem  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  the  cars  in  use  in  this  country  today  are  at  least  five  years  old,  and  older 
cars  have  subsantialiy  higher  accident  rates  than  newer  cars.  Yet*  only  20 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  now  require  periodic  vehicle  inspection* 
Records  from  these  states  and  information  derived  from  voluntary  vehicle 
inspection  programs  show  that  about  half  of  the  cars  on  the  road  have  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  one  or  more  safety-related  Items,  Periodic  inspection  could  bring 
about  an  immediate  reduction  in  accidents  on  our  roads  and  highways. 


*Tfce  recently  enacted  Kentucky  law  will  go  into  effect  in  1988, 
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We  also  recognize,  of  course,  that  further  advances  in  vehicle  design  can 
also  make  an  important  contribution.  Unfortunately,  it  still  is  not  known 
how  many  additional  lives  could  tie  saved  or  to  what  degree  injuries  could  be 
reduced  through  further  vehicle  design  changes,  and  much  additional  research 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area. 

We  also  believe  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  all  of  the  advances  that 
can  be  made  in  vehicle  safety  design  may  represent  a  small  share  of  the  total 
potential  for  improving  traffic  safety.  Whatever  this  share  may  be,  it  cannot 
be  achieved  overnight  because  of  the  length  of  time  that  previously-built 
cars  will  remain  in  use.  The  benefits  of  each  improvement  in  vehicle  safety 
design  will  be  felt  to  an  Increasing  degree  over  a  number  of  years. 

Nothing  that  we  have  said  here  diminishes  one  lota  the  industry's  determi¬ 
nation  to  accelerate  our  progress  in  vehicle  design  safety,  both  to  help  prevent 
accidents  and  to  reduce  the  extent  of  injuries  when  an  accident  does  occur. 
We  assure  you  that  we  are  working  very  intensively  on  this  important  task. 
We  should  also  like  to  emphasize,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  our  current 
automobiles  do  provide  a  high  level  of  safety  if— and  this  is  very  important— 
if  the  occupants  take  full  advantage  of  the  protection  built  into  our  cars. 
I  jet  us  give  you  just  a  few  examples. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  a  passenger  is  far  safer  in  virtually  all 
types  of  accidents  if  he  remains  within  the  protective  confines  of  the  pass¬ 
enger  compartment  This  is  most  important  in  roll-over  accidents, 

B.  J.  Campbell,  assistant  director  of  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research 
(ACIR)  at  the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc,,  reports  that  a  person 
is  three  to  six  times  safer  if  he  is  not  ejected  from  the  car  in  a  roll-over 
accident.  Here  are  the  statistics  on  which  he  bases  this  conclusion. 


Percent  of  occupants  sustaining  dangerous  or  fatal  injuries  in  roll-over  accidents 


Speed 

Not  ejected 

Ejected 

0  to  29  mites  per  _ 

Percent 

5 

PtrccTtf 

15 

23 

34 

3Q  to  SG  miles  per  hour . . . _ . . . 

4 

60  miles  per  hour  and  over . . 

S 

Two  components  of  the  automobile  that  contribute  directly  to  the  retention 
of  occupants  are  scat  belts  and  doors. 

Seat  belts  make  a  major  contribution  in  the  reduction  of  automobile  fatali¬ 
ties  and  injuries.  Robert  A,  Wolf,  of  ACIR  at  Cornell,  has  pointed  out  that 
a  seat  belt  performs  two  vital  functions — to  retain  the  passenger  within  the 
vehicle  and  to  reduce  injuries  from  striking  objects  within  the  car  during  an 
accident 

^  A  recent  study  by  two  University  of  Michigan  scientists,  financed  by  the 
U,S.  Public  Health  Service,  discloses  that  40  percent  of  the  fatalities  they 
investigated  in  Washtenaw  County,  Michigan,  during  the  past  four  years 
could  have  been  prevented  if  seat  belts  bad  been  used.  Projected  nationally, 
this  indicates  that  universal  use  of  seat  belts  would  have  saved  40  percent 
of  the  3U)0Q  passenger  car  deaths  last  year — or  12T{5O0  lives, 

Seat  belts  for  both  front  seat  and  rear  seat  passengers  have  been  available 
as  optional  equipment  for  years  and  are  standard  equipment  on  all  UXW>  model 
cars.  However,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  value  of  seat  belts, 
it  is  a  tragic  fact  that  the  seat  belts  installed  in  cars  are  used  less  than  half 
of  the  time,  according  to  the  National  Safey  Council,  Therefore  a  major 
problem  is  to  find  the  methods  whereby  the  motoring  public  can  be  made 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  using  seat  belts* 

With  respect  to  doors,  major  advances  by  automobile  manufacturers  during 
the  past  ten  years  have  significantly  increased  the  extent  to  which  car  doors 
stay  closed  during  accidents.  This  depends,  of  course,  on  a  number  of  car 
components  such  ns  latches,  hinges,  pillars  and  other  structures — all  of  which 
work  together  to  keep  the  doors  closed  during  roll-over  or  impacts  at  any 
angle. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  do  not  lock  their  car  doors  from  the  inside— 
a  simple  procedure  that  would  help  prevent  the  doors  from  being  unlatched 
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in  roll-over  or  side-impact  accidents — and  so  fall  to  take  full  advantage  of 
improvements  in  doors  and  related  components* 

This  section  of  our  statement  has  indicated  that,  although  more  research  in 
traffic  safety  is  needed,  available  knowledge  points  to  many  things  that  can  be 
done  now  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  injuries.  We  recognize  that  improve¬ 
ments  in  some  areas  are  a  long-term  assignment.  But  it  is  important,  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  areas  having  the  greatest  immediate  potential  for  reducing  the 
accident  toll,  that  expanded  efforts  be  undertaken  quickly. 

VEHICLE  STANDARDS  RELATED  TO  SAFETT 

Because  this  Committee  is  considering  whether  there  is  a  need  for  Federal 
standards  for  vehicle  safety,  it  is  important  to  review  the  past  and  present  role 
of  standards  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  safety  of  our  vehicles* 

Standards  related  to  safety  go  hack  to  the  earliest  days  of  our  industry.  They 
have  constantly  been  added  to  and  improved  as  new  technology  has  made  It  pos¬ 
sible  to  build  safer  cars.  They  exist  in  great  variety,  and  they  come  from  many 
sources,  including  Federal  and  state  agencies.  Standards  related  to  safety  are 
given  constant  attention  in  our  industry,  and  they  have  played  a  major  role  in 
improving  the  safety  of  our  products* 

Technical  societies,  such  as  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials  (1902), 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  (1905),  American  Standards  Association  (1918)  , 
and  many  others  have  played  a  vital  role  for  many  years  in  establishing  stand* 
ards  that  apply  to  virtually  every  part  of  the  vehicle.  The  members  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  committees  of  these  organizations  represent  a  wide  variety  of  industries, 
professions,  state  and  national  government  agencies,  technical  societies  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Important  standards  related  to  auto¬ 
motive  safety  have  also  been  adopted  by  state  governments  in  their  vehicle 
registration  requirements* 

Each  automobile  company  lias  many  standards  in  use  everyday*  One  company, 
for  example,  has  a  total  of  ii*233  standards,  1,932  of  which  are  directly  related  to 
vehicle  safety.  Its  product  engineering  activities  are  controlled  by  1,260  In¬ 
divid  uai  standards  affecting  safety,  and  another  672  safety-related  standards 
govern  process  techniques  and  quality  control  methods  in  its  manufacturing 
plants*  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  standards — performance,  design,  ma¬ 
terials,  process,  testing  and  so  on — and  all  of  them  are  closely  interrelated.  Most 
of  them  are  quite  different  from  any  performance  standards  for  vehicle  safety 
that  might  be  established  by  government  and  we  are  not  in  any  sense  suggesting 
that  government  should  or  would  want  to  issue  standards  in  such  number  and 
detail. 

Good  brakes  are  an  especially  important  element  in  vehicle  safety,  and 
typically,  brakes  are  govern ed  by  individual  company  standards  and  specifica¬ 
tions  that  define  more  than  a  thousand  characteristics.  These  standards  and 
specifications  affect  the  work  of  every  activity  that  has  any  responsibility  for 
brake  design  or  manufacture. 

The  extent  of  quality  checks  on  brakes  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  our 
industry  road  tests  two  million  brakes  and  inspects  35  million  brake  parts 
each  year.  Each  of  these  tests  and  inspections  is  governed  by  detailed  standards. 

Industry-wide  advances  in  brake  technology,  reflected  in  progressive  up¬ 
grading  of  brake  safety  standards,  have  resulted  in  steady  improvement  in 
brake  systems. 

Among  the  major  brake  system  advances  over  the  years  have  been  four- 
wheel  brakes,  hydraulic  brakes,  internally  expanding  brakes,  continuous  and 
significant  brake  lining  improvements,  automatic  brake  adjustment,  and  sealed 
hydraulic  systems. 

in  addition  to  these  major  advances,  brakes  have  been  improved  anil  brake 
standards  have  been  upgraded  in  countless  ways.  For  example,  brake  hose 
standards  have  been  strengthened  by  doubling  the  pressure  applied  in  testing 
all  completed  hose  assemblies,  by  lowering  cold-test  temperature  to  95°  below 
zero ;  and  by  adding  a  variety  of  new  tests  for  durability  under  adverse  con¬ 
ditions. 

This  very  brief  review  of  brake  development  provides  merely  a  glimpse  of 
the  effort  that  goes  into  improving  the  safety  of  and  the  safety  standards  for 
one  part  of  the  car*  It  also  suggests  the  extent  to  which  standards  are  part 
and  parcel  of  car  design  and  manufacture. 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  PRODUCT  IMPROVEMENT 

To  understand  fully  the  importance  of  standards  in  our  business,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  outline  briefly  the  many  steps  involved  In  the  complex  process  of 
design  and  development  that  leads  up  to  the  actual  manufacture  of  an  im¬ 
proved  product.  Although  some  new  designs  can  be  introduced  fairly  quickly, 
introduction  of  a  major  new  item  generally  requires  close  coordination  of  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  only  way  we  can 
operate  our  businesses  efficiently  is  to  work  with  standards  developed  far 
enough  in  advance  of  the  volume  production  stage  so  that  the  entire  process  can 
go  forward  in  an  orderly  manner. 

A  new  design  begins  as  an  idea,  which  must  be  evaluated  carefully  before 
it  goes  to  file  drafting  board,  where  various  ideas  are  explored  and  the  most 
feasible  concepts  are  selected  for  development.  Then  the  design  must  he  tested 
experimentally  in  the  laboratory,  with  as  many  different  modifications  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reach  established  standards  of  performance  and  safety. 

Even  the  best  design,  or  the  most  advanced  concept,  is  valueless  if  it  cannot  be 
reproduced  efficiently  in  quantity  to  a  high  standard  of  quality.  In  the  early 
development  stages,  the  design  engineers  must  call  in  the  working  specialists 
from  tin*  foundries,  machine  shops  and  stamping  plants,  and  the  technicians  in 
tooling,  metallurgy,  heat  treatment  and  all  the  other  arts  involved  in  modern 
production.  All  of  them  contribute  to  the  final  product  and  to  its  ultimate  safe 
performance. 

During  the  course  of  its  development,  the  component  is  repeatedly  tested 
through  n  cycle  exceeding  its  normal  life  expectancy.  Once  it  passes  this  testing 
procedure,  its  reliability,  durability  and  safety  are  given  exhaustive  testing  again 
as  port  of  total  vehicle  operation  under  actual  road  conditions. 

Randy  can  one  component  he  changed  without  requiring  a  corresponding 
modification  in  one  or  more  additional  parts  or  assemblies.  Consequently,  this 
whole  process  must  be  repeated  for  each  of  the  related  components. 

Once  a  group  of  interrelated  new  designs  has  been  proven  through  this  ex¬ 
haustive  procedure,  the  designs  must  then  be  tooled  and  parts  manufactured  in 
pilot  production. 

When  pitot  production  has  begun,  the  parts  are  again  tested  thoroughly-^ in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively  as  a  part  of  the  vehicle.  If  their  performance  again 
meets  our  standards,  they  are  ready  for  volume  production;  if  not,  the  tooling, 
pilot  production  and  testing  cycle  is  repeated  until  they  do  meet  those  standards. 

After  volume  production  begins,  the  vehicle  and  all  of  its  component  parts  are 
subjected  to  further  exhaustive  testing  at  our  proving  grounds  as  dual  assurance 
that  the  design  is  being  manufactured  properly  to  our  quality  standards. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  we  cannot  offer  our  customers  untried  equip¬ 
ment  items  no  matter  how  widely  it  is  claimed  that  they  would  contribute  to 
safety.  With  the  excepion  of  simple,  minor  items,  all  new  designs  must  go 
through  the  meticulous  procedures  we  have  outlined  before  we  can  include  them 
In  production  models. 

A  good  example  of  the  time  required  for  a  development  program  Is  a  new 
energy-absorbing  steering  column  being  introduced  on  some  1907  models.  Pre¬ 
liminary  studies  of  this  new  column  mechanism  had  progressed  sufficiently  so  that 
the  first  design  concepts  could  be  tested  about  six  years  ago.  Testing  of  many 
design  proposals— both  in  laboratory  and  proving  ground  tests— and  subsequent 
modifications  and  retesting  were  carried  on  until  late  in  1965  when  final  approval 
was  given  for  tooling— about  six  years  after  the  original  tests. 

The  total  dimensions  of  the  problems  we  have  been  discussing  are  indicated  by 
the  fact  I  hat  our  Industry  today  offers  364  different  passenger  car  models  and  a 
wide  variety  of  optional  equipment  to  meet  the  diverse  transportation  needs  and 
desires  of  the  American  people. 

Each  year,  moreover,  the  industry  brings  out  a  new  lineup  of  models.  The  new 
models  include  not  just  styling  changes  but  also  a  large  number  of  mechanical 
advances — both  of  which  are  important  to  the  vitality  of  our  business.  Most  of 
the  design  modifications  In  all  of  the  new  models  must  go  through  some  variation 
of  the  development  and  testing  process  we  have  described. 

Developing,  testing  and  tooling  are  only  the  preliminary  stages  for  actual 
manufacture  of  new  products.  In  the  interest  of  saving  time,  we  shall  not 
attempt  even  to  outline  the  problem  of  incorporating  new  designs  and  new  tooling 
info  the  continuing  flow  of  operations  in  manufacturing  establishments  that,  al¬ 
together,  product  49.000  cars  a  day  in  199  plants  hi  2B  states.  In  addition. 
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thousands  of  other  business  concerns  supply  the  industry  with  a  variety  of 
materials,  parts  and  services*  This  vital  outside  supply  line  has  to  be  integrated 
into  our  system  and  all  of  the  materials  must  meet  the  same  quality  requirements 
as  our  own  production. 

The  lengthy  and  enormously  complicated  process  of  product  improvement  is 
permeated  bv  our  own  existing  standards  related  to  safety— in  one  company  te 
cast,  nearly  2,000  of  them,  as  we  have  mentioned.  The  evolutionary  improvement 
of  these  standards  is  an  integral  part  of  product  improvement-  Safety-related 
standards  determine  whether  new  designs  are  acceptable.  And,  in  turn,  improved 
designs,  materials  and  technology  lead  to  the  upgrading  of  our  standards. 

The  various  types  of  standards  we  have  been  discussing  are  far  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  detailed  than  the  performance  standards  for  vehicle  safety  that  seem 
to  be  contemplated  by  Title  I.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  he  effective.  Federal 
standards  would  necessarily  have  to  intervene,  in  some  continuing  manner,  in 
this  hand-in-hand  evolution  of  vehicle  design  and  industry  vehicle  standards.  It 
Is  therefore  essential  that  Federal  standards  evolve  in  close  harmony  with  im¬ 
provements  in  vehicle  design  and  Industry  standards.  Static  Federal  standards, 
delays  in  modifying  Federal  standards  to  accommodate  design  improvements,  or 
Federal  standards  that  were  drawn  without  due  regard  for  valid  industry  prac¬ 
tices  and  standards  would  all  be  harmful, 

AYe  shall  return  to  these  problems  later  in  our  statement-  At  this  point,  all 
we  wish  to  suggest  is  that  the  imposition  of  Federal  standards  generates  exten¬ 
sive  problems,  and  that  the  development  of  Federal  standards  that  would  not 
have  harmful  side  effects,  though  unintended,  would  be  no  simple  matter,  in 
spile  of  these  problems,  m  we  have  stated,  we  favor  a  strong  role  for  the 
Federal  government  in  the  development  of  vehicle  safety  performance  standards. 
However,  because  of  these  problems,  we  want  to  emphasize  the  great  importance 
of  the  procedures  and  criteria  for  establishing  governmental  standards.  The 
standards -making  mechanism  must  be  devised  with  great  care  if  the  standards 
are  to  do  more  good  than  harm, 

HE SEARCH  AND  TESTING  FACILITIES 

In  contemplating  construction  of  research  and  testing  facilities,  this  Com¬ 
mittee  should  be  aware  of  the  facilities  and  resources  available  in  the  auto 
imitisi  ry,  ^ 

The  industry’s  total  research  and  testing  effort  has  been  significantly  expanded 
in  recent  years.  In  addition,  more  advanced  and  specialized  equipment  has 
become  necessary  as  the  industry's  products  have  grown  in  number  and  com¬ 
plexity.  Today’s  research  and  testing  facilities  are  the  product  of  a  large 
investment,  growing  scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  and  advances  in  the 
state  of  the  automotive  arts. 

The  industry’s  proving  grounds  date  back  to  1024.  Today,  the  four  major 
domestic  automobile  producers  operate  eight  proving  grounds  and  special  test 
facilities,  with  locations  ranging  from  Michigan  to  Arizona  and  mountain  fa¬ 
cilities  from  Colorado  to  Pennsylvania,  These  facilities  are  located  in  varying 
climates  and  terrains  to  enable  our  engineers  to  test  the  effect  of  different 
environments.  Additional  road  testing  Is  done  over  the  roughest  terrain  and  in 
extreme  climates— even  outside  the  Halted  States— to  make  sure  our  cars  are 
completely  tested  before  they  reach  the  marketplace. 

The  industry’s  proving  grounds  contain  19,000  acres  of  land,  218  miles  of 
private  road  systems,  and  buildings  w  ith  1,113,000  square  feet  of  laboratories, 
shops  and  offices. 

Before  a  car  is  ready  for  proving  ground  testing,  however,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  development  and  testing  must  be  accomplished  in  research  and  engi¬ 
neering  centers  maintained  by  the  car,  truck  and  accessory  divisions  and  by 
corporate  staffs  of  the  four  motor  car  companies.  These  facilities  involve  addi¬ 
tional  buildings  with  more  than  13  million  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  staffs 
at  these  proving  grounds  and  other  facilities  total  more  than  45,000  men  and 
women. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  how  much  of  the  space  and  manhours  at  the 
proving  grounds,  research  laboratories  and  engineering  facilities  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  safety.  However,  In  one  way  or  another,  all  of  this  effort  is  re¬ 
lated  to  safety.  Personnel  at  the  proving  grounds  and  research  and  engineering 
centers  are  concerned  with  the  many  facets  of  reliability,  durability,  structural 
soundness,  metallurgy,  environmental  factors  and  vehicle  occupant  protection. 
All  these  add  up  to  safety. 
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In  its  safety  work,  the  industry  utilizes  the  latest  scientific  equipment  or 
develops  its  own  equipment  when  none  is  available  to  do  the  required  task  For 
many  years,  the  automobile  companies  have  conducted  extensive  year-round 
programs  of  actual  crash  testing  of  vehicles.  The  impact  sled  represents  an. 
other  advance  in  safety  testing.  It  allows  engineers  to  run  a  number  of  tests 
indoors  each  day  on  one  or  more  design  concepts  and  to  test  these  components 
m  simulated  crashes  from  virtually  any  direction*  Highly  developed  instru¬ 
mentation  used  in  these  real  and  simulated  crashes  provides  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  safety  characteristics  of  components  and  helps  to  guide  future  research 
Advanced  photographic  equipment  has  also  been  adapted  by  the  automobile 
industry  to  record  the  results  of  safety  testing  on  automotive  components  Tech¬ 
niques  have  been  developed  to  use  space-age  telemetry  and  computer  technology 
to  transmit  and  process  data  from  crash  tests  with  great  accuracy  and  in  min- 

?£j«rathMr  lhiJU  h°aT*  0r  dim  formerl‘V  required.  These  new  techniques 
also  provide  information  never  available  before.  * 

Safety  researchers  have  developed  a  wide  variety  of  unusual  machines  to 
check  durability  and  reliability  of  components  and  systems,  A  device  used 
to  test  one  type  of  steering  mechanism  runs  continuously  for  two  weeks  to  dupli¬ 
cate  all  movements  expected  in  ten  years  of  normal  use.  Another  subjects  a 
suspension  component  to  cornering  loads  equivalent  to  600,000  miles  of  the  most 
.  evere  driving  conditions.  Another  machine  simulates  a  stress  on  steering 
knuckles  equivalent  to  a  car  skidding  sideways  a  half  million  times 
But  the  final  test  of  components  and  systems  is  through  actual  road  testing 
proving  grounds  and  test  facilities  and  public  roads.  During 
T^nillhm  nides1  testmg  by  the  motor  chicle  manufacturers  totaled  more  than 

The  industry  has  also  advanced  the  development  of  driver  behavior  research 
equipment  An  electromechanical  testing  device  called  a  Driveometer  which 
has  been  used  to  investigate  such  areas  as  driver  fatigue,  driver  education 
methods  and  driver  testing,  has  been  coupled  with  a  modern  magnetic  tape 
system.  This  allows  data  to  be  fed  directly  Into  computers,  which 
reduces  data  processing  tune  sharply. 

-JKS,  auto£obiIt?  manufacturers  are  continuing  to  add  to  their  vehicle  safely 
facilities.  For  example,  under  construction  by  Individual  companies  are-  (I) 
n  **********  laboratory  with  88,000  square  feet  of  space  that  will  be 

?n  ^>mpanyfs  safety  activities  and  will  permit 

hl?tU  !?lpa<*  *****  *%&?*'*  W  a  tire  test  facility  to  study  and  analyze 
experimental  and  production  tires;  (8)  a  vehicle  dynamics  evaluation  facility— a 
huge  paved  area  equivalent  in  size  to  m  football  fields  on  which  all  conceivable 
ypes  of  maneuvering,  handling  and  emergency  situation  tests  may  be  run  at 
turnpike  speeds;  (4)  an  automobile  safety  center  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
'  elude  safety  research,  engineering,  and  testing. 

aM  thG  wide  variety  of  advanced  equipment  make 
*>r  ^dmdry  scientists  and  engineers  to  conduct  and  accelerate  test 
programs  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  even  a  decade  ago.  In  addition  to  the 
inmistry  programs,  similar  work  is  being  done  by  many  of  our  suppliers. 

e  invite  the  members  of  this  Committee  to  come  to  the  Detroit  area  and 
jkj  yourselves  some  of  the  work  that  is  going  on  in  our  laboratories,  proving 
en^i“eerln5  ^dities,  anrl  learn  first  hand  about  the  thousands 
of  skilled  personnel  required  to  conduct  these  activities* 


ADVANCES  IX  VEHICLE  SAFETY 

We  shall  now  turn  to  a  brief  discussion  of  what  our  industry  lias  done  and  is 
doing  to  improve  the  safety  of  passenger  cars.  We  shall  not  discuss  our  past 
,  l.n  detail  Inasmuch  as  this  information  was  covered  comprehenslvelv 

before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganization  last  summer,  and 
is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

,  ^  ?  ^dt  of  long-term  vehicle  safety  programs  by  the  automobile  companies, 
*°mLy  H  ^  -S. -built  cars  are  the  safest  in  our  history. 

The  achievement  of  the  current  standards  of  safety,  reliability*  durability 
and  quality  is  the  result  of  an  evolving  technology  and  continuing  vear-after- 
ycar  improvement  in  structural  strength  and  overall  performance  and  design 
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Some  people  are  inclined  to  think  of  vehicle  safety  in  terms  of  a 
relatively  few  items  that  can  be  added  to  a  vehicle.  Actually,  the  safety 
of  a  car  depends  fundamentally  on  the  function  and  operation  of  almost 
every  part— -and  how  these  components  work  together  to  produce  safe, 
reliable  vehicle  performance  and  passenger  protection.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  14,000  individual  parts  in  an  automobile  and  virtually  all 
of  them  have  some  relationship  to  safety. 

A  number  of  special  safety  features  have  recently  been  made 
standard  equipment  on  all  U.S.-built  cars.  These  include  such  items 
as  outside  rear  view  mirror,  backup  lights,  electric  windshield  wipers 
and  windshield  washers,  padded  instrument  panels  and  visors  and 
seat  wits.  Some  of  these  items  have  been  standard  on  many  cars  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  1964,  automobile  companies  began  installing 
front  seat  belts  on  all  cars.  After  the  other  items  mentioned  above 
were  specified  by  the  General  Serv  ices  Administration  for  1967  model 
government  procurement,  they  were  incorporated  as  standard  equip- 
inent  on  all  cars  in  the  1966  model  year.  Another  significant  safety 
advance  incorporated  in  all  1966  cars  is  a  new  windshield  with  about 
twice  the  resistance  to  penetration  of  the  previous  windshield.  Also 
being  incorporated  on  most  1966  U.S.-built  cars  are  shoulder  belt 
anchorages  for  the  front  seat. 


T*  aS  liiese  provide  significant  additional  safety  benefits.  But  it  is 
protective  ability— and  the  overall  reliability, 
v  kT  i  1  (,uali*y  °f  a11  the  parts — that  constitute  the  coini>osite  safety  of  a 
are  increasiugly  vital  factors  because  of  the  hazards  poid  by 
breakdown  or  poor  oj>eration  of  automobiles  in  modern-day  travel  * 

that  th*  «dety  of  our  vehicles  has  been 
ly  b*T  8p^ial118af®ty  features,  but  also  by  significant  improve- 
“  5{!  [  >Tars  la  vlrtual,y  a11  operational  and  structural  components. 

,?is  ^int’  ,we  want  t0  ,ist  examples  of  car  comments  and 
lnremftySin  (lirecUy  related  to  safety  and  reliability,  that  have  been  improved 

Stronger  rear  9eat  cushion  retention. 

Reduced  glare. 

Improved  windshield  wipers  with  greater  wiped  area. 

Heavy-duty  windshield  wiper  motor. 

Positive  “burn-out”  indication  for  turn  signal  lamp 
Improved  brake  drums. 

Improved  corrosion-resistant  brake  lines. 

Hermetically  sealed  brake  master  cylinder. 

Increased  tire  durability. 

Shatter-resistant,  inside  rear  view  mirror. 

Longer-life  lamp  bulbs. 

Amber  front  turn  signals. 

Improved  riding  and  handling  characteristics. 

Lx  tended- life  lubrication  of  chassis  components. 

Low'er  center  of  gravity. 

Standard  bumper  heights. 

Standard  gearshift  quadrant. 

Solid  tempered  side  window  safety  glass. 

Self-adjusting  brakes. 

Wide  brake  pedal. 

Improved  safety  door  latches. 

High  strength  front  and  rear  belt  anchorages. 

Child-guard  safety  locks  for  rear  doors 

mluZ  Tl<!!!l°"al  i“l?rovement8  have  »>re»dy  been  announced  for  1067 

models  of  1  S  -built  c  ars.  1  hese  are  dual  master  cylinder  brakes  and  improved 
energy-absorbing  steering  column  and  steering  wheel  assemblies 

Information  from  a  number  of  outside  organizations  is  used  in  our  vehicle 
design  programs  to  help  direct  our  efforts  to  tbe  most  importZt  safety  design 
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improvements.  Among  suck  organizations  are  the  Automotive  Crash  Injury 
Research  Program  of  the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  and  the  Wayne  State 
University  Bio-Mechanics  Research  Studies.  The  automobile  industry  lias 
helped  support  these  and  other  research  institutions  since  the  early  fifties*  Data 
from  these  programs  have  been  used— in  conjunction  with  our  own  studies  and 
the  advice  of  consultants— to  indicate  high  priority  areas  for  further  safety 
development. 

Data  from  the  Cornell  crash  studies  contributed  to  a  number  of  specific  safety 
design  improvements,  including: 

Continuing  improvements  in  door  latches  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
ejection* 

The  thicker-laminate  windshield  installed  on  all  1066  cars. 

Improved  energy-absorbing  steering  column  and  wheel  assemblies  sched¬ 
uled  foT  1967  models. 

INCREASED  TOTAL  SAFETY  EFFORTS  OF  INDUSTRY 

Recent  growth  in  the  public's  awareness  of  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
traffic  safety  problem  has  been  reflected  in  the  Congress,  the  Administration*  the 
press  and  in  increasing  public  acceptance  of  the  need  for  improvements  In  all 
areas  of  traffic  safety. 

The  automobile  companies— Individually  and  as  an  industry— have  responded 
to  the  increased  interest  and  need  of  the  American  public.  To  illustrate  the 
greatly  expanded  efforts  of  the  automotive  industry  to  advance  overall  traffic 
safety  we  should  like  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  more  important  developments  in 
this  field  during  the  past  year. 

A  stronger  industry-wide  effort  in  overall  traffic  safety  began  last  July  with 
the  formation  of  a  Presidents  Safety  Committee  within  the  Automobile  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association.  Simultaneously,  a  Safety  Administrative  Committee  was 
established  which  reports  directly  to  the  presidents  of  the  four  automobile  com¬ 
panies.  Working  directly  under  the  Safety  Administrative  Committee  are  a 
number  of  technical  subcommittees. 

Among  the  Important  actions  of  this  group  has  been  an  expansion  of  the 
AM  A*»  traditional  program  of  support  for  research  Into  accident  causes  and 
prevention. 

The  largest  new  industry  grant  was  one  of  $10  million  f;o  the  University  of 
Michigan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Highway  Safety  Research  Institute  to 
study  all  areas  of  traffic  safety  and  their  interrelationships.  This  included  a  $4 
million  grant  by  Ford  and  General  Motors  for  const  ruction  of  facilities*  and  a 
$6  million  grant  from  ail  AMA  members  to  help  underwrite  the  operational  costs 
of  the  Institute  for  five  years. 

The  AMA  also  contracted  with  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  for  a  nine-month,  $150,000 
study  of  the  "state  of  the  art”— an  inventory  and  analysis  of  past  and  c  urrent 
traffic  safety  research.  This  will  be  a  valuable  guide  to  areas  that  require 
greater  emphasis  in  future  studies  to  determine  causes  and  ways  of  preventing 
traffic  accidents,  deaths  and  injuries. 

The  AMA  has  just  approved  a  grant  of  $800,000  to  the  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratory  for  a  three-year  program  of  mi -the- scene  and  follow-up  accident 
investigations*  Another  similar  project  involving  $310,000  with  a  leading  West 
Coast  traffic  research  organization  will  be  approved  shortly.  In  addition,  the 
AMA  is  currently  considering  requests  for  increased  financial  support  of  acci¬ 
dent  research  programs  at  a  number  of  other  Institutions. 

The  industry  also  is  continuing  its  long-term  substantial  support  of  leading 
national  organizations  working  in  the  cause  of  n  better  road  and  traffic  environ¬ 
ment.  These  include  the  Automotive  Safety  oFundation,  the  National  Highway 
Users  Conference,  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the  Auto  Industries  High- 
wav  Safety  Committee, 

The  automobile  companies  have  also  expanded  their  efforts  to  promote  safe 
driving  and  have  increased  their  expenditures  for  high  school  driver  education 
programs.  The  automobile  manufacturers  spent  $11%  million  during  1965  on 
activities  promoting  safe  driving,  including  films,  booklets  and  advertising  in  ail 
media.  For  1966,  it  is  estimated  that  expenditures  for  this  purpose  will  be 
about  $15  million. 

The  automobile  companies  have  spent  nearly  $24  million  since  1955  in  allow¬ 
ances  to  dealers  who  lent  120,000  cars  to  high  schools  for  use  in  driver  train- 
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ing  programs.  These  activities  have  been  stepped  up  in  recent  years,  and,  for 
the  IPG3  school  year  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  they  wilt  involve  the  loan  by 
dealers  of  22,000  cars  and  the  expenditure  of  over  $0  million  by  the  automobile 
companies. 

We  believe  that  these  actions  taken  by  the  industry  during  the  past  year — as 
well  as  other  increased  efforts  by  individual  companies  and  the  industry  as  a 
whole — demonstrate  onr  determination  to  make  an  increased  contribution  to 
overall  traffic  safety. 

SPECIFIC  COMMENTS  ON  THE  FKOPQSEU  LEGISLATION 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of 
190d.  We  shall  review  each  of  the  three  titles  in  turn. 

We  shall  begin  onr  detailed  consideration  of  the  bill  with  cements  on  Title  II 
and  Title  III  of  H.ll.  1 3228. 

Title  II — Traffic  accident  and  injury  research  and  test  facilities 

We  strongly  support  Title  II,  with  one  important  amendment.  As  we  have 
already  observed,  better  information  and  analysts  are  badly  needed  to  maximize 
progress  in  traffic  safety.  In  our  judgment,  meeting  this  need  will  require  that 
the  Federal  government  play  a  major  role  in  traffic  accident  and  injury  research. 

However,  because  extensive  research  and  testing  facilities,  personnel  and 
experience  already  exist  in  onr  industry  and  elsewhere,  we  recommend  that 
a  provision  be  added  to  the  bill  directing  the  Secretary  to  utilize  the  services, 
research  and  testing  facilities  of  public  and  competent  private  agencies  to  the 
maximum  exten  t  practicable. 

We  also  wish  to  comment  on  the  kinds  of  research  that  we  believe  should  be 
emphasized  by  the  Federal  government 

Federal  leadership  is  badly  needed  to  stimulate  the  development  of  a  broad 
systems  research  approach  to  the  overall  problem  of  traffic  safety.  Such  an 
approach  would  recognize  that  the  problem  has  many  complex  elements,  includ¬ 
ing  the  driver,  the  highway,  enforcement  and  the  vehicle.  It  would  he  designed 
to  collect  available  information  about  the  interrelationships  among  these  ele¬ 
ments  and  provide  a  framework  that  would  make  it  possible  to  tie  together 
diverse  kinds  of  data.  The  knowledge  gained  from  such  an  analysis  is  essential 
to  determine  the  most  promising  points  of  attack  on  the  problem,  and  to  develop 
the  most  effective  solutions. 

To  pursue  such  a  program  will  require  much  more  and  better  data  than  are  now 
available.  Although  more  knowledge  is  needed  on  all  aspects  of  the  problem, 
the  best  research  data  now  available  are  in  the  area  of  vehicle  design  and 
testing.  Among  the  areas  in  which  better  information  is  most  urgently  needed 
are  the  following : 

1,  There  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  basic  accident  data.  Present  methods  of 
reporting  accidents  vary  greatly  in  different  localities.  As  a  result,  there  are 
not  consistent  and  meaningful  data  on  accidents,  much  less  on  contributing 
causes.  Standardized  and  improved  methods  of  reporting  accidents  and  collect¬ 
ing  accident  data  are  essential  to  provide  useful  data  for  scientific  analysis. 

2,  There  is  also  a  need  for  more  information  on  the  number  of  miles  driven 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  driven.  Such  information  would 
show  how  much  driving  is  done  by  persons  of  different  ages,  in  different  locali¬ 
ties.  In  urban  and  rural  areas  and  under  different  road  and  weather  conditions. 
Together  with  better  accident  data,  this  would  provide  a  basis  for  more  meaning¬ 
ful  measures  of  accident  probability  in  various  ei  retun  stances, 

3,  There  are  other  critical  research  needs  in  the  area  of  driver  behavior, 
driver  education,  driver  licensing,  and  enforcement.  These  are  major  keys 
to  driver  improvement.  Federal  research  is  needed  to  provide  the  basis  for 
letter  programs  to  keep  incompetent  drivers  off  the  roads,  deter  reckless  driving, 
and  effectively  train  new  drivers. 

Title  III — Hiffh  trap  safety 

Title  III  has  our  enthusiastic  support.  We  have  already  stated  our  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  important  that  research,  development  and  other  programs  for 
traffic  safety  include  all  the  items  listed  in  the  proposed  Section  403:’“  .  .  . 
vehicle,  highway  and  driver  characteristics,  accident  investigations,  communica¬ 
tions,  emergency  medical  care,  and  transportation  of  the  injured.” 

We  agree  that  the  National  Driver  Register  Service  should  be  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  and  expanded  to  include  most  of  the  serious  cases  in  which 
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licenses  are  withheld  or  withdrawn.  And  we  hope  that  it  wdil  be  expanded  to 
include  all  states  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  view  of  the  analysis  wc  presented  earlier,  we  believe  that  the  Title  III 
provisions  to  encourage  and  support  such  state  programs  will  lead  to  sub¬ 
stantial  highway  safety  gains. 

Title  III  also  represents  the  most  desirable  partnership  between  the  Federal 
government  and  state  governments  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety ;  that  is,  a  role 
of  leadership  by  the  Federal  government  in  research  activities  together  with 
Federal  participation  in  and  financial  support  of  state  safety  programs. 

However,  we  recommend  that  Title  III  he  amended  to  strengthen  the  Federal- 
state  role  in  traffic  safety* 

Fast  year  the  Congress  established  the  principle  of  Federal  leadership  in 
state  highway  safety  programs  by  enacting  Section  135  of  Title  23,  United 
States  Code,  a  section  that  had  its  inception  in  the  Baldwin  Amendment  passed 
by  the  House.  This  section  calls  upon  each  state  to  establish  "a  highway  safety 
program  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,*1  As  enacted,  however,  the 
Baldwin  Amendment  included  no  incentives  to  encourage  the  states  to  establish 
approved  programs. 

As  it  now  stands,  Title  III  would  add  some  force  to  the  Federal  leadership 
role  by  authorizing  Federal  sharing  in  the  cost  of  state  traffic  safety  programs. 
It  would  give  some  further  support,  by  directing  the  secretary,  in  approving 
programs  for  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems,  to  give  priority  to 
projects  incorporating  ‘Improved  standards  and  features  with  safety  benefits.” 

In  our  judgment,  these  provisions  are  excellent.  But  we  suggest  that  Con¬ 
gress  might  wish  to  consider  even  stronger  incentives  to  the  states  to  establish 
traffic  safety  programs  a proved  by  the  Secretary. 

For  example,  the  funds  authorized  in  Title  III  to  aid  state  traffic  safety 
programs  could  be  restricted  more  explicitly  to  programs  approved  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  standards  he  has  developed.  In  addition  to  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  individual  traffic  safety  programs  conducted  by  the  states,  special 
incentive  grants  could  be  provided  for  states  that  develop  all-inclusive  pro¬ 
gram^  approved  by  the  Secretary,  covering  all  important  aspects  of  traffic 
safety. 

We  believe  that  these  changes  in  Title  ITT  would  provide  a  more  effective  way 
of  strengthening  state  traffic  safety  programs,  of  securing  a  desirable  degree  of 
uniformity  in  state  programs,  and  of  encouraging  the  states  to  adopt  sound  poli¬ 
cies  based  on  the  findings  of  expanded  research  activities. 

Title  I — Motor  vehicle  mfetft  standard* 

Our  suggested  improvements  in  Title  T  relate  to  the  importance  of  encouraging 
industry  initiative  and  cooperation  in  the  formulation  of  standards  for  adoption 
by  the  government,  the  Importance  of  inviting  the  states  to  participate  in  the 
process  of  framing  standards,  and  the  importance  of  fair  procedures  and  reas¬ 
onable  criteria  in  the  standard-making  process. 

Bo  that  you  may  understand  the  reasons  for  these  suggestions,  let  us  first 
describe  the  pervasive  and  far- reaching  impact  that  legally  binding  standards 
will  have  on  the  industry’s  efforts  to  develop  and  manufacture  better  automo¬ 
biles.  and  the  extensive  activities  of  the  state  governments  in  setting  and  enforc¬ 
ing  vehicle  standards. 

Impact  on  the  industry 

Standards  related  to  safety  are  an  important  part  of  the  standards  to  which 
each  company  designs  and  manufactures  its  products  as  a  matter  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  practice,  over  and  above  any  legal  requirements.  Each  company*  as  we 
pointed  out  earlier,  has  hundreds  of  standards  and  specifications  relating  to 
vehicle  safety.  The  automobile  companies  have  also  worked  together  and  with 
the  states  in  developing  standards  for  lighting,  brakes*  brake  fin  ids,  glass  and 
seat  belts. 

Three  characteristics  of  automobile  manufacturing  make  It  highly  vulnerable 
to  the  setting  of  minimum  safety  performance  standards  that  are  legally  binding 
on  all  manufacturers.  These  characteristics  make  it  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
that  the  standards  set  are  formulated  fairly,  after  due  consideration  of  all  perti¬ 
nent  information,  with  proper  regard  for  the  present,  state  of  the  engineering 
and  manufacturing  arts  and  with  reasonable  balancing  of  the  relative  costs  and 
benefits. 
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First,  because  of  the  complexity  of  our  products,  the  process  of  technological 
change  in  major  components  requires  long  periods  of  research  and  development 
and  preparation  for  manufacture*  Second,  the  product  has  thousands  of  parts 
and  they  are  highly  interdependent*  A  change  in  any  one  part  may  require 
changes  in  hundreds  of  other  parts.  As  we  have  emphasized,  vehicle  safety  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  adding  equipment ;  it  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  total  de- 
sign  of  vehicles.  Third,  automobile  manufacturing  is  a  mass  production  activity* 
If  a  change  must  be  made  in  a  model  currently  in  production,  this  could  involve 
not  only  substantial  additional  expense*  but  also  a  slowdown,  if  not  a  complete 
halt  in  production,  with  resulting  unemployment* 

Another  hazard  is  that  of  retarding  research  and  development  Suppose,  for 
example,  it  were  known  that  the  Government  was  considering  a  performance 
standard  for  the  energy -absorbing  characteristics  of  front-end  structure  on  a 
passenger  car— that  is*  standards  specifying  the  manner  in  which  front-end 
structure  should  collapse  or  otherwise  deform  under  Impact  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  knowledge  of  any  given  company’s  research  and  development 
program  for,  say,  an  improved  front-end  suspension?  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  the  risks  inherent  in  such  research  and  development  programs  would  he 
greatly  increased.  On  top  of  the  normal  risks  inherent  In  lengthy  and  expensive 
programs,  there  would  now  be  added  the  additional,  overwhelming  risk  that 
the  Government  might  issue  standards  for  front-end  construction  that  would  rule 
out  adoption  of  the  new  suspension  under  development,  even  though  the  new  sus¬ 
pension  might  improve  safety  by  making  the  vehicle  more  stable. 

A  suspension  research  group  working  as  part  of  an  engineering  team  can  and 
does  take  into  account  known  changes  in  structural  requiremets,  icluding  safety 
requirements,  as  they  affect  suspensions;  further,  it  can  and  does  take  into 
account  the  evolutionary  process  of  change  in  standards  for  other  related  com¬ 
ponents.  But  research  and  development  on  a  particular  component  would  be 
subjected  to  paralyzing  uncertainty  if  requirements  might  be  laid  down  with¬ 
out  adequate  knowledge  of,  or  regard  for,  the  total  effect  on  the  vehicle. 

The  setting  of  product  standards  by  an  administrative  agency  has  a  way  of 
taking  an  extended  period  of  time  despite  the  efforts  of  ail  concerned  to  get 
on  with  the  job.  As  this  Committee  knows,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
for  example,  has  been  setting  standards  for  foods  for  the  past  three  decades. 
On  the  average,  several  years  elapse  between  the  time  a  standard  is  first  pro¬ 
posed  and  the  time  that  it  is  ultimately  adopted, 

The  mere  pendency  of  a  vehicle  performance  standard  proceeding  could  re¬ 
tard  the  progress  of  research  and  development*  If  a  manufacturer  failed  to 
anticipate  correctly  tjie  direction  of  future  performance  standards,  he  could 
waste  a  whole  engineering  program.  Knowing  this,  he  might  well  be  more  cau¬ 
tious  and  selective  in  undertaking  new  research  and  development  programs. 
Improvement  would  be  retarded  over  a  period  of  time  not  only  in  the  product 
but  also  in  manufacturing  processes — since  a  safety  standard  might  affect 
manufacturing  processes  as  well  as  product  design. 

Hie  management  of  research  and  engineering  in  our  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  difficult  tasks  in  our  economy.  Productivity  increases  in 
any  industry  and  in  the  economy  at  large  depend  heavily  on  the  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  technological  progress.  The  broad  powers  provided  by  Title  I  must 
therefore  be  exercised  with  full  industry  cooperation  and  under  suitable  guide¬ 
lines  and  procedures  in  order  to  speed  up  the  regulatory  process  and  to  mini¬ 
mize  any  adverse  impact  on  product  improvement  in  the  automobile  industry. 

In  our  Industry  there  is  a  constant  struggle  to  introduce  improvements  in  the 
vehicle  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  cost*  The  gains  in  productivity  that  have 
made  it  possible  for  our  industry  to  pay  high  wages  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
reduce  the  price  of  our  products,  have  depended  and  will  continue  to  depend  upon 
our  success  in  this  effort.  Although  wages  in  the  automobile  industry  have 
continued  to  rise  faster  than  most  other  wages,  our  prices  have  come  down. 
From  1959  to  1965  (prior  to  the  excise  tax  cut  effective  on  May  15),  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  new  ear  prices  declined  3,1  percent,  while 
the  overall  Consumer  Price  Index  increased  8  percent  (see chart). 

Blower  productivity  growth  in  the  automobile  industry  would  have  adverse 
effects  on  a  large  segment  of  the  total  economy.  Businesses  related  to  the  auto* 
mobile  industry  are  located  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

One  job  in  seven  in  our  total  economy  relate  to  highway  transportation* 
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And  one  in  six  businesses  is  involved  with  highway  transportation.  Motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  alone  have  479  plants  or  distribution  facilities  in  35 
different,  states.  Independent  parts  manufacturers  also  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  nation.  Automobile  demand  also  has  been  an  important  source 
of  jobs  in  many  other  industries.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  steel  consumed  in  this 
country  each  year  is  used  in  motor  vehicles,  and  the  consumption  of  many  other 
materials  is  heavily  dependent  on  automobile  demand  (see  chart). 

The  automobile  industry  could  be  seriously  weakened  as  a  source  of  increased 
employment  and  higher  incomes  in  a  broad  area  of  the  economy  if  the  growth 
of  productivity  in  the  industry  were  retarded.  This  is  another  reason  why 
guidelines  and  procedural  safeguards  are  m^eded  to  improve  Title  I,  and  why 
it  is  so  important  to  encourage  the  industry  itself  to  take  the  initiative  and  to 
cooperate  in  the  formulation  of  standards. 

Ill-considered  or  mistaken  regulation,  even  if  later  rescinded,  could  add  un¬ 
necessary  cost  or  slow  the  process  of  development  which  leads  to  safer  cars 
as  well  as  to  lower  cost  and  greater  efficiency.  A  serious  regulatory  mistake 
could  effect  the  jobs  and  incomes  of  the  many  persons  who  are  dependent  on 
automobile  production  and  sales. 

The  rote  of  the  States 

The  states  have  been  actively  involved  in  setting  vehicle  safety  performance 
standards  for  many  years. 

There  are  more  than  1,000  individual  laws  and  regulations,  augmented  by  a 
great  body  of  approval  procedures  administered  by  the  states,  relating  directly 
to  vehicle  safety  features  such  as  defrosters,  headlainjw,  tail  lamps,  directional 
signals,  reflectors,  backup  lights,  brake  lines,  braking  performance,  mufflers, 
mirrors,  windshield  wipers  and  washers,  seat  belts,  steering  mechanisms  and 
safety  glass,  among  others. 

One  of  the  first  areas  in  which  states  undertook  to  improve  standards  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  was  headlighting.  State  regulations  in  this  area  have  been  in 
effect  since  the  early  1920’s.  Later,  in  cooperation  with  state  motor  vehicle 
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administrators,  auto  industry  and  lighting  engineers  developed  a  new  uniform 
and  Interchangeable  type  of  headlamp  which  we  now  know  as  the  Sealed-Beam. 
State  lighting  standard  were  developed  to  require  the  improved  lighting  that 
engineering  had  made  possible, 

Over  the  years*  as  driving  speeds  have  increased*  and  industry  technology 
has  improved*  state  officials  have  continued  to  upgrade  their  standards  accord- 
inglv-  In  1957  a  new  dual  (four  lamp)  headlighting  system  was  developed 
which  provided  better  forward  visibility.  Subsequently*  the  two-headlamp  sys¬ 
tem  was  improved  to  meet  the  same  standards.  Since  the  advent  of  the  im¬ 
proved  headlamps,  state  regulations  have  outlawed  sale  of  the  earlier  types 
of  headlamps  for  replacement  purposes.  , _  . , 

The  development  of  safety  glazing  standards  was  also  accomplished  by  the 
states.  The  first  laminated  safety  glass  was  installed  in  American  manufactured 
cars  in  about  1928,  As  the  technical  problems  associated  with  its  manufacture 
and  durability  were  overcome,  all  manufacturers  began  to  install  safety  glass 
first  in  windshields  and  then  in  side  windows  as  well.  Early  state  laws  required 
replacement  of  broken  glass  in  cars  with  safety  glass.  To  define  minimum 
standards,  in  193K  an  American  Standards  Association  code  on  automotive 
safety  glass  was  developed.  Revised  state  law's  based  on  this  code  followed. 
Today,  by  law  in  all  states,  the  laminated  safety  glass  used  in  automobile  wind¬ 
shields  and  the  tempered  safety  glass  used  in  automobile  side  windows  must 
meet  the  rigid  standards  set  in  the  AHA  code.  This  code  has  been  upgraded 
substantially  over  the  years  as  new  and  better  vinyl  laminates  and  manufac¬ 
turing  processes  have  made  it  feasible. 

States  have  also  set  standards  for  seat  belts.  New  York  was  the  first  state 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  when  in  1962  it  required  the  automobile  companies  to 
provide  anchorage  points  for  seat  belts  for  front  seat  passengers.  Later  the 
states  required  first  Hint  front  seats  and  then  rear  seats  be  provided  with  belts. 
Minimum  specifications  for  the  belts  themselves  also  were  established. 

The  slates  are  constantly  updating  their  vehicle  safety  standards.  Each  year 
important  changes  are  made.  In  1965  for  example,  seventeen  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  changed  their  requirements  on  brakes.  Thirteen  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  amended  their  requirements  on  headlamps.  Four- 
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teen  states  updated  their  tire  standards,  and  ten  states  wrote  new  or  amended 
seat  belt  requirements. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  we  think,  to  permit  the  states  which  are  now 
writing  and  administering  this  great  complex  of  vehicle  safety  regulations, 
to  be  excluded  from  participating  in  tbe  development  of  Federal  standards  for 
ears  which  will  be  driven  in  their  jurisdictions.  Meaningful  standards  must  be 
derived  from  experience,  and  to  lie  viable  they  must  grow  out  of  technological  im¬ 
provements  and  intimate  contact  with  the  problems  in  question*  Moreover,  as 
we  shall  show,  it  is  only  the  states  that  cun  enforce  a  standard  after  the  ear 
is  sold  to  its  first  owner,  and  throughout  the  period  of  its  useful  life. 


SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  TITLE  1 


In  order  to  assure  that  uniform*  practicable,  equitable  and  legally  binding 
Federal  standards  are  expeditiously  established,  with  full  opportunity  for  in¬ 
dustry  initiative  and  cooperation  and  with  the  active  participation  of  the 
states,  we  propose  that  Title  I  he  improved  in  the  following  ways: 

}■  Federal  Standard#.— The  Secretary  should  be  directed  to  establish  Federal 
vehicle  safety  performance  standards  to  the  extent  he  finds  necesary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  under  appropriate  guidelines  and  procedures  as 
suggested  below*  Even  where  the  principal  ILS.  manufacturers  cooperate  to 
formulate  and  observe  a  satisfactory  voluntary  standard  for  a  major  safetv 
characteristic  of  appropriate  concern  to  the  Secretary,  we  believe  the  Secretary 
™  ,l£  eftoblish  this  voluntary  standard  as  a  legally  binding  Federal  standard* 
The  Federal  standard  is  needed  to  reach  all  new  vehicles  sold  in  the  U.S. 
market*  regardless  of  where  they  are  manufactured  or  by  whom,  and  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  same  standard  would  govern  newT  cars  throughout  the  country* 
This  would  not,  of  course,  he  either  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  numerous 
individual  standards  that  each  manufacturer  observes  as  a  matter  of  good 
manufacturing  practice,  but  only  for  those  standards  which  relate  to  a  major 
safety  characteristic* 

2.  ImJaxtrit  Cooperation*— Automobile  manufacturers  should  be  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  one  another  to  develop  and  adopt  improved  safety  characteristics* 
and  to  formulate  proposed  safety  standards  for  adoption  hv  the  states  and  bv 
the  Secretary*  They  should  also  be  authorized  to  comply  with  these  proposed 
standards  prior  to  the  time  legally  binding  standards  are  issued  by  the  proper 
Government  agencies* 

As  we  have  said,  w^e  believe  we  can  make  progress  within  the  framework  of 
the  present  antitrust  laws,  so  long  as  our  need  to  cooperate  reasonably  with  one 
another  for  these  limited  purposes  is  recognized  in  the  bill*  Bather* than  wait 
for  a  Government  agency  to  take  the  initiative,  we  believe  the  industry  should 
be  encouraged  to  move  forward  on  its  own  as  rapidly  as  it  can*  subject  to  appro¬ 
priate  Government  review  and  any  necessary  revision  of  the  standards  which  the 
Industry  has  proposed  and  adopted.  The  basic  engineering  knowledge  needed  to 
improve  cars  lies  in  the  industry,  not  in  the  Government.  If  we  interpret  the 
attitude  of  the  public  and  Congress  correctly,  you  want  us  to  get  on  with  the 
job,  and  so  do  we. 


3*  State  Cooperation.— In  formulating  Federal  standards,  the  Secretary  should 
be  directed  to  collaborate  with  state  motor  vehicle  authorities,  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  a  consensus  that  will  result  in  Federal  and  state  standards  being  as 
uniform  and  complementary  as  practicable.  An  excellent  vehicle  for  such  col¬ 
laboration  already  exists  in  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  created 
by  an  Interstate  Compact  under  Resolution  of  Congress  passed  wit  h  the  leader¬ 
ship  and  sponsorship  of  this  Committee.  Forty-four  states  already  are  retire- 
seated  on  the  Commission.  Congress  endorsed  tbe  participation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  1PG4 -  The  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  is  already 
authorized  to  Issue  vehicle  safety  standards  for  adoption  by  the  states,  and  no 
change  in  Its  present  structure  wrnnld  he  required. 

Wp  believe  the  Secretary  should  consider  and,  if  he  agrees,  adopt  as  Federal 
standards  any  standards  established  by  the  VESC.  The  Secretary  would  of 
course  retain  the  ultimate  authority  to  adopt  standards  that  differ  from  the 
views  of  the  states  or  to  go  forward  on  his  own  if  the  states  delayed  action,  but 
before  doing  so,  he  should  certainly  make  reasonable  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  meeting 
of  minds. 


It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  Title  I  applies  to  a  vehicle  only  up  to  the  time 
of  sale  to  Its  first  user*  Thereafter,  and  throughout  the  period  when  he  can  be 
involved  in  an  accident,  it  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  any  Federal  standard 
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It  would  be  subject  only  to  such  standards  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  states,  and 
to  the  degree  of  inspection  and  enforcement  effort  that  states  are  willing  and 
able  to  make.  The  car  may  leave  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer  with  every 
safety  characteristic  the  Federal  standard  requires,  but  after  it  goes  into  use 
who  will  see  to  it  that  the  side  view  mirror  or  seat  belts  remain  on  the  car? 
Who  will  take  steps  to  assure  that  the  lights  and  brakes  continue  to  work,  in  a 
manner  that  meets  the  standard,  or  that  a  hot-rod  owner  does  not  make  some 
change  in  suspension,  power  train,  doors  or  wheels  that  alters  some  basic  safety 
characteristics  of  the  original  car?  Only  the  states  can  do  this. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  states  can  and  will  do  a  better  job  if  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  adopt  for  themselves  the  same  safety  standards  that  the  Federal 
government  establishes.  It  seems  equally  obvious  that  the  states  are  more  likely 
to  act  if  they  participate  as  partners  in  the  process  of  formulating  what  becomes 
the  Federal  standard. 

Moreover,  the  states  have  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  and  experience  to  contribute 
to  the  formulation  of  vehicle  standards.  They  have  been  improving  and  inspect¬ 
ing  the  safety  of  the  cars  they  license  for  many  years.  Some  state  motor  vehicle 
authorities  do  an  outstanding  job.  We  believe  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
will  want  the  benefit  of  their  views  in  the  process  of  formulating  standards,  and 
we  think  the  bill  should  explicitly  so  provide. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  specifically  includes  vehicle  safety  among  the  matters  on 
which  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  states.  But  Title  I,  we 
believe,  should  assure  the  states  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  setting  of 
vehicle  safey  performance  standards.  Vehicle  standards  cannot  be  integrated 
with  the  standards  for  other  elements  of  the  highway  transportation  system 
if  vehicle  standards  are  split  off  and  isolated  by  separate  procedures  and  lines 
of  resi»onsibility. 

4.  Preemption.— -Title  I,  as  presently  written,  declares  “null  and  void”  any 
state  law  or  regulation  establishing  safety  standards  for  a  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  equipment  if  a  Federal  standards  is  in  effect  for  that  vehicle  or  equipment 
item.  Read  literally,  this  may  mean  that  states  are  not  i>ermitted  to  have  any 
safety  standards  at  all  for  cars  made  under  a  Federal  standard,  even  though  the 
Federal  standard  no  longer  applies  after  the  car  is  sold  to  its  first  user.  Alter¬ 
natively,  it  could  mean  that  after  the  car  is  first  sold,  the  state  may  impose  any 
standard  it  chooses,  no  matter  how  much  it  differs  from  the  Federal  standard. 
Either  meaning  seems  undesirable. 

Instead,  we  recommend  that  Federal  standards  should  preempt  only  those 
state  standards  that  differ  from  Federal  standards,  and  that  throughout  the 
useful  life  of  the  car,  each  state  be  permitted  and  encouraged  t©  apply  to  it 
a  state  standard  that  is  consistent  with  the  Federal  standard. 

5.  Criteria  for  Fonnulating  Standards.— Title  I  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish  “appropriate”  standards  if  he  decides  they  are  needed  to  achieve  ‘“ade¬ 
quate”  motor  vehicle  safety  to  protect  the  public  against  “unreasonable”  traffic 
risks.  These  terms — “appropriate,”  “adequate”  and  “unreasonable,”  are  very 
broad.  They  provide  the  Secretary  with  no  guidelines  whatever,  except  to  act 
wisely.  IIow  much  safety  is  “adequate”?  When  does  a  traffic  risk  become 
“unreasonable”?  How  can  any  Secretary,  let  alone  the  industry  or  a  reviewing 
court,  judge  what  falls  within  and  without  these  flexible  boundaries? 

We  fully  recognize  that  the  Congress  cannot  legislate  detailed  criteria  that 
will  cover  all  future  cases.  But  surely  there  are  some  criteria  that  would  be 
helpful,  such  as  the  balancing  of  costs  versus  benefits,  whether  the  proposed 
standard  is  practicable  within  the  present  state  of  the  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facturing  arts,  and  whether  adequate  time  is  allowed  for  meeting  the  new  stand¬ 
ard  in  an  efficient  and  economical  manner. 

We  therefore  propose  that  the  Congress  write  general  guidelines  of  this  tvpe 
into  the  bill  as  criteria  to  be  followed  by  industry  in  proposing,  and  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  adopting  Federal  standards. 

0.  Effective  Date  of  Standards. — Title  I  contains  a  provision  that  could  have 
an  extremely  serious  impact  on  the  basic  operating  practices  of  our  industry 
This  relates  to  the  requirement  that  once  the  Secretary  establishes  a  standard 
it  cannot  be  made  effective  later  than  two  years  from  the  date  it  is  issued  In 
the  case  of  some  standards  .this  two-year  limitation  might  pose  no  problem  to  the 
industry,  but  in  the  case  of  other  standards,  (those,  for  example,  that  require  long 
lead-time  changes  in  the  vehicle),  a  two-year  limitation  could  impose  great 
hardship  for  some  makes  and  lines  of  cars.  We  re<*ommend  that  the  Secretary 
be  authorized  to  extend  the  two-year  maximum  term  whenever  he  finds  cood 
cause  for  so  doing.  b 
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7.  Judicial  Rcvieic. — Our  principal  concern  with  the  judicial  review  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  its  requirement  that  the  reviewing  court  affirm  if  the  Secretary’s 
order  is  supported  by  “substantial  evidence."  We  believe  this  standard  unduly 
narrows  the  scope  of  review  of  agency  action  permitted  in  other  recent  statutes. 
We  suggest  instead  the  standard  this  Committee  has  followed  many  time — that 
the  reviewing  court  judge  the  Secretary’s  action  on  the  basis  of  “a  fair  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  record." 

8.  Prohibited  Acts.— Title  I  makes  it  a  prohibited  act  for  any  person— manu¬ 
facturer,  dealer,  or  whoever — to  manufacture,  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  deliver  any 
new  vehicle  that  does  not  meet  a  Federal  standard.  Heavy  punishments  are 
imiwsed  whether  or  not  the  offending  person  knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that 
the  vehicle  does  not  comply,  and  regardless  of  whether  he  may  have  taken  every 
known  precaution  and  followed  the  best  engineering  and  manufacturing  practice 
in  order  to  conform.  A  person  can  violate  the  act  even  though  his  couduct  is 
utterly  without  fault. 

Let  us  give  one  or  two  examples.  Suppose  a  manufacturer  errs  by  failing  to 
meet  standards,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  dealer  who  buys  the  car.  Nothing 
the  dealer  could  have  done  would  have  disclosed  the  defect.  Yet  the  dealer  would 
be  guilty  of  violating  the  act,  and  would  be  subject  to  civil  penalty,  seizure  of 
the  vehicle  and  injunction.  Or  suppose  a  manufacturer  does  everything  humanly 
possible  to  design,  build  and  test  an  energy-absorbing  structure  to  meet  a  stand¬ 
ard,  including  the  deliberate  crashing  of  a  representative  sample  number  to  test 
their  effectiveness.  He  obviously  cannot  crash  them  all ;  yet  suppose  one  or  two 
slip  through  the  best  known  system  of  controls  and  later  prove  to  be  below 
standard.  Under  Title  I,  the  manufacturer  would  have  violated  the  act,  and  be 
subject  to  its  severe  penalties. 

To  resolve  this  problem,  we  recommend  that  the  procedures  in  other  regulatory 
statutes  be  followed,  and  that  only  knowing,  willful,  or  careless  conduct  be 
made  a  violation.  We  further  recommend  that  to  protect  an  innocent  dealer, 
he  be  exempted  if  he  holds  a  certificate  of  compliance  with  standards  from  the 
manufacturer,  so  long  as  the  dealer  does  not  know  or  have  reason  to  know  that 
the  vehicle  fails  to  meet  the  standards. 

9.  Penalties. — We  believe  that  the  proposed  penalties  are  too  severe  in  a 
number  of  respects.  A  civil  penalty  of  $1000  per  substandard  vehicle  or  item 
of  equipment  could  be  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offense 
or  the  cost  of  correction.  We  note  that  the  tire  standard  bill  currently  before 
this  Committee  and  recently  passed  by  the  Senate  imposes  only  a  single  penalty 
of  $1000  per  violation,  rather  than  $1000  per  tire.  For  vehicles,  we  suggest  that 
a  penalty  of  $1000  per  violation,  with  a  ceiling  of  $100,000  for  any  related  series 
of  violations,  would  be  entirely  adequate  to  be  an  effective  deterrent. 

We  also  believe  that  the  provision  for  seizure  of  substandard  vehicles  is  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary  and  far  too  drastic  for  the  magnitude  of  the  offense  involved. 
In  the  rare  case  where  the  Government  fears  the  offending  vehicles  may  be  sold 
to  users  and  become  an  unreasonable  safety  hazard,  the  Government  could 
readily  institute  injunctive  proceedings  and  obtain  temporary  restraining  orders 
against  sale  or  use  that  would  be  just  as  effective  as  a  seizure. 

As  for  the  injunctive  relief  provided  in  the  bill,  we  suggest  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  procedure  contained  in  the  Food  and  Drug  laws  and  other  statutes, 
including  the  license  revocation  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
the  Secretary  be  required  to  notify  the  offending  person  and  give  him  a  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  to  take  corrective  measures  before  injunction  proceedings  are 
instituted. 

10.  Other  Suggestions. — a.  Property  Damage:  The  bill  authorizes  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  set  standards  not  only  to  promote  safety,  but  also  to  reduce  property  dam¬ 
age  resulting  from  accidents.  We  see  no  need  for  the  reference  to  proijerty  dam¬ 
age,  and  indeed  it  may  introduce  confusion  into  the  administration  of  the  law. 
For  example,  since  impact-absorbing  characteristics  that  promote  safety  may  in¬ 
crease  the  risk  of  damage  to  the  car  itself,  the  Secretary  would  be  asked  to  de¬ 
cide  on  balance  which  objective  should  receive  priority. 

We  think  the  Secretary  and  the  industry  will  have  problems  enough  in  con¬ 
centrating  on  safety,  without  being  distracted  by  any  suggestion  that  damage  to 
property  must  be  measured  on  the  same  scale  as  human  life. 

b.  Trucks  and  Buses:  The  bill  exempts  trucks  and  buses  subject  to  the  safety 
regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  does  not  exempt  similar 
trucks  and  buses  made  on  the  same  assembly  lines,  but  not  subject  to  ICC  regula- 
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tloiis  because  they  are  sold  to  customers  who  are  not  Interstate  common  or  con¬ 
tract  carriers.  To  avoid  unnecessary  confusion  and  expense,  we  urge  that  the  bill 
exempt  any  truck  over  t»,00t>  lbs.  gross  vehicle  weight,  or  bus  that  actually  meets 
ICC  regulations,  whether  or  not  it  is  legally  required  to  do  so. 

t\  Patents ;  We  also  suggest  that  the  hill  include  a  patent  provision,  enabling 
any  manufacturer  to  use  any  patent  needed  to  meet  a  Federal  standard,  and 
limiting  the  patent  holder  to  the  collection  of  reasonable  royalties,  rather  than 
an  injunction, 

CONCLUSION 

The  rising  tolt  of  highway  accidents  is  an  urgent  national  problem  that  demands 
faster  progress  by  all  concerned  in  al 1  aspects  of  traflic  safety,  including  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  nationally  uniform  and  legally  binding  vehicle  safety  standards. 

We  favor  a  strong  role  for  the  Federal  government  in  setting  vehicle  safety  per¬ 
formance  standards.  We  fully  support  tile  purposes  of  Title  I.  We  believe  that 
tlie  Federal  government  should  have  the  ultimate  authority  and  duty  under  ap¬ 
propriate  guidelines  to  establish  the  standards  applicable  to  the  manufacture 
and  first  sale  of  the  vehicle,  and  that  the  states  should  be  encouraged  to  enact 
similar  standards  and  enforce  them  during  the  vehicle's  useful  life.  Wo  also 
believe  that  industry  must  take  the  initiative  to  cooperate  in  formulating  and 
proposing  standards  for  adoption  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  states. 
Ways  must  therefore  be  found  to  build  a  creative  partnership  among  the  Federal 
Government,  state  governments  and  automobile  industry. 

The  q ues turn  is  not  whether  the  above  goals  are  desirable.  The  onlv  question 
is  how  to  meet  these  desirable  goals  in  the  most  effective  possible  way.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  Title  I  can  and  should  be  improved  by  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions 
we  have  made,  so  that  it  provides  effective  aud  forceful  governmental  machinery 
for  setting  vehicle  safety  standards  without  delay,  with  the  full  participation 
of  the  states  and  our  industry,  and  without  impairing  our  ability  to  turn  out  the 
safest,  and  most  efficient  cars  that  American  engineers  and  workmen  can  make. 

Along  with  an  improved  Title  I  we  endorse  Title  II  and  favor  a  strengthened 
Title  III  so  that  the  Federal  Government,  working  closely  with  the  states,  the 
automobile  industry  and  other  interested  parties,  can  go  forward  on  a  broad  sys¬ 
tems  approach,  taking  into  consideration  all  factors  in  the  traffic  safety  problem. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Lexus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bugas,  for  a  very  interest¬ 
ing:  and  competent  statement 

Is  is  planned  by  the  committee  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  to 
begin  questioning.  Time  is  so  short  that  we  do  not  have  time  to  get 
into  it.  However,  there  is  one  question,  Mr.  Bugas,  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  at  this  time,  and  that  is  the  procedures  employed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  being  sure  that  when  a  car  leaves  your  plant  it  is  complete 
in  all  details,  that  it  has  the  right  windshield  wipers  on  it,  that  the 
screws  are  all  tightened,  that  there  is  not  some  defect  in  one  of  the 
brakes. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Mr.  Chesebrough  is  an  engineer,  so  may  I  ask  him  to 
answer? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chesebrough.  Mr.  Rogers,  after  the  vehicle  has  been  developed, 
tested,  and  approved,  and  is  ready  to  be  manufactured,  we  maintain 
a  very  extensive  and  detailed  system  of  quality  control  procedures 
throughout  the  entire  manufacturing  process.  These  start  in  plans 
manufacturing  components,  with  checks  on  the  receipt  of  the  proper 
materials,  dimensional  checks  of  critical  items,  and  functional  checks 
of  subassemblies  and  assemblies  even  before  they  reach  the  car  as¬ 
sembly  plants. 

Throughout  the  process  of  assembling  the  vehicle  there  are  also  many 
checks  made.  At  the  end  of  the  assembly  lines  still  additional  check's 
insure  that  critical  nuts,  bolts,  cables,  clips,  wiring,  connections,  are 
properly  attached. 
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Iii  addition,  cars  representing  a  sampling  of  production  throughout 
the  day  are  diverted  to  special  bays  where  still  more  checks  are  made. 
Other  vehicles  are  selected  from  the  day’s  production  and  taken  on 
road  tests  of  varying  mileages,  depending  on  circumstances. 

Finally,  to  this  at  intervals  throughout  the  year  vehicles  are  selected 
from  the  production  plants,  taken  to  our  proving  grounds,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  very  exhaustive  and  complete  mileage  checks,  generally  of 
50,000  miles  or  more  per  vehicle.  These  proving  ground  tests  are  ac¬ 
celerated  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  but  it  takes  a  while  to  accumu¬ 
late  50,000  miles  on  a  vehicle,  sometimes  as  much  as  10  to  12  weeks, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Where  does  the  responsibility  lie  if  a  man  is 
driving  around  in  a  car  and  it  starts  raining  and  lie  has  just  bought 
it  and  lie  turns  on  the  windshield  wipers  and  one  of  them  is  wrong? 
One  is  too  long  and  will  not  work,  lie  has  to  wait  until  the  rain  stops 
before  lie  can  go  to  some  place  and  spend  a  couple  of  hours  to  get  the 
windshield  wiper  corrected  that  should  never  have  come  out  of  the 
factory. 

Is  this  the  factory’s  fault  or  is  this  the  dealer’s  fault? 

Mr.  Chbsebkough,  Has  it  been  previously  determined  that  the 
vehicle  came  from  the  factory  with  that  defect  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  don’t  know.  This  happened  to  me.  That 
is  the  reason  I  called  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Chesebkough.  If  the  vehicle  came  from  the  factory  with  that 
defect,  it  is  a  fault  or  a  failure  of  even  our  most  extensive  and  inclu¬ 
sive  quality  control  procedures.  We  are  dealing  with  a  product  that 
is  composed  of  about  14,000  parts,  all  interrelated,  and  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  man-operations  involved  in  assembling  them. 

People  are  human.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  we  have  auto¬ 
mated  control  procedures.  Rut  many  control  procedures  cannot  be 
automated,  and  are  dependent  on  people. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Is  there  an  inspection  that  happens  right  at 
the  last  to  determine  all  these  things? 

Mr.  Chesebbough,  There  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bugas,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  want  to  know  the  name  of  the 
car,  but  was  it  a  new  car? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  brandnew, 

Mr.  Bugas,  What  mileage  did  you  have  on  it,  roughly? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas*  This  happened  some  time  ago,  several  years 
ago, 

Mr,  Bugas,  That  was  probably  the  responsibility  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  We  would  expect  it  to  be  fixed  by  a  dealer  under  our  warranty 
policy  as  promptly  as  you  could  get  the  car  to  him.  We  regret  such 
things  enormously, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  understand  this.  I  understand  the  human 
relationship  of  it.  But  there  are  so  many  complaints  that  come  in 
about  a  door  falling  off,  or  screws  not  being  tightened  in  certain  areas 
of  the  car.  It  looks  to  me  like  the  manufacturers  would  want  to  know 
these  things  because  some  inspector  or  somebody  is  not  doing  their  job. 

Mr.  Chesebrough,  We  do  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  If  is  not  right  for  the  manufacturers  to  take 
the  responsibility  and  criticism  that  comes  along  with  this  without 
being  able  to  track  it  down  and  find  out  who  is  at  fault.  The  car  is 
supposed  to  be  in  good  running  condition  when  it  conies  out. 
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Mr,  Cheserrough.  We  do  want  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
have  a  very  extensive  system  of  data  collection  from  the  field*  These 
data  are  from  all  sources  whatever,  from  our  own  field  forces,  from 
dealer  reports,  and  so  on.  We  have  competent  engineers  constantly 
traveling  around  the  country  to  pick  these  things  up.  These  data  are 
analyzed  to  determine  how  the  difficulty  could  have  happened.  The 
control  systems  are  then  reevaluated  to  see  whether  we  can  make  a 
further  tightening  to  prevent  recurrence, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  just  raised  the  question.  We  will  go  into  it 
later  on. 

Mr.  Bugas,  There  are  further  questions  after  lunch  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  At  2  o’clock. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  pan. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m*  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2  p.m.  the  same  day. ) 

AFTER  RECESS 

(The  commit©©  reconvened  at  2  p.m.,  Hon.  Harley  G.  Staggers 
(chairman)  presiding.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be,  in  order. 

STATEMENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE  MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION  BY  JOHN  S.  BUGAS  (SPOKESMAN),  BERNARD  A. 

CHAPMAN,  HARRY  CHESEBROUGH,  AND  GEORGE  RUSSEII^- 

Resumed 

The  Chairman*  Before  we  start  formal  questioning,  the  Chair 
would  like  to  make  a  statement. 

There  have  been  some  rumors  that  certain  reports  on  accidents  made 
at  taxpayers5  expense  have  been  suppressed. 

I  have  asked  the  clerk  of  this  committee  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
proper  agencies  and  request  that  those  reports,  if  they  were  made  at 
taxpayers5  expense,  be  made  available  to  this  committee  and  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  of  these  hearings.  I  wanted  that  understood  before 
we  started. 

We  do  have  before  this  committee  on  Thursday  one  of  the  agencies 
involved,  and  they  will  be  asked  to  bring  their  records  with  them. 

Mr.  Rogers,  have  you  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  had  my  5  minutes  before  we  adjourned,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Thank  yon. 

The  Chairman*  Mr.  Springer, 

Mr.  Springer,  Mr,  Bugas,  I  am  going  to  see  if  we  can  get  this  in 
perspective  so  the  committee  understands.  Tins  is  a  long  statement* 
I  read  it  yesterday.  I  went  downstairs,  had  a  cup  of  coffee,  went 
upstairs  and  signed  my  mail  and  came  back  and  I  was  only  halfway 
through  it.  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  put  this  into  perspective  as  to  what 
your  position  is. 

You  are  in  favor  of  Federal  standards.  That  is  correct ;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Springer,  To  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Springer.  With  that,  do  you  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
guidelines  so  the  industry  knows  more  or  less  where  they  are  and  who 
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they  can  consult  with,  and  whether  or  not  they  have  any  consultive 
process  of  their  own  by  which  they  can  go  to  the  Secretary  and  talk 
this  matter  over ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  May  1  add  something  here, sir? 

Mr.  Springer.  1\11  right. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Should  I  interrupt  ?  I  want  to  clarify  something. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  want  to  go  a  little  further.  With  this,  what  you 
would  like  to  have  is  something  in  the  bill  under  the  title  that  you  have 
used  here  in  your  conclusions  such  as  industry  cooperation :  Automo¬ 
bile  manufacturers  should  be  authorized  to  cooperate  with  one  another 
to  develop  and  adopt  improved  safety  characteristics  and  to  formulate 
proposed  safety  standards  for  adoption  by  the  States  and  by  the 
Secretary. 

Is  that*  t  rue  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Springer.  You  want  something  in  there  where  you  have  a  right 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  in  the  adoption  of  whatever  rules  the 
Se Cretan1  finally  formulates? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Plus  something  additional  which  I  will  get  to  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Springer.  All  right. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  would  like  to  have  something  in  here  on 
State  cooperation.  Out  of  this  committee  in  1958  came  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission,  which  was  the  Beamer  resolution  of 
1958.  It  gave  the  right  of  States  by  State  compact  to  adopt  rules 
uniformly. 

t  There  are  now,  as  I  understand  it,  44  States  that  are  a  part  of  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Springer.  Somewhere  in  this  legislation  you  would  like  to  have 
this  built  into  this  legislation  so  that  the  States  do  have  something  to 
say  about  this ;  is  that,  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr-  Springer.  Fourth,  as  I  understand  this,  and  as  I  read  your 
statement,  I  think  your  paragraph  4  on  page  38  is  correct,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  in  which  vou  say  that  title  I  as  presently  written  does  one 
of  two  things:  It  declares  null  and  void  any  State  law  or  regulation 
establishing  safety  standards  for  a  motor  vehicle  or  other  equipment 
if  a  Federal  standard  is  in  effect  for  that  vehicle  or  equipment  item. 

Read  literally  this  means  the  States  would  not  be  permitted  to 
have  any  safety  standards  at  all  for  cars  made  under  a  Federal  stand¬ 
ard.  even  though  the  Federal  standard  no  longer  applies — and  this 
is  the  important  one— after  the  car  is  sold  to  the  first  user. 

That  is  the  way  you  understand  title  I.  That  is  the  way  I  under¬ 
stand  title  I  and  I  want  to  hear  some  evidence  as  to  whether  this  is 
true,  that  this  removes  from  the  States  the  right  to  enter  into  com¬ 
pacts  and  so  forth  with  reference  to  safety  standards  at  the  State 
level. 

Alternatively,  if  it  doesn't  mean  that,  you  say  it  means  this:  Alter¬ 
nately,  it  could  mean  that  after  the  car  is  first  sold  the  State  may 
impose  any  standard  it  chooses  no  matter  how  much  it  differs  from 
the  Federal  standard.  Either  meaning  seems  to  be  undesirable. 
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Mr.  Bugas.  The  latter  is  a  possible  construction,  but  in  any  event, 
it  is  also  undesirable. 

Mr.  Springer.  In  the  fifth  place,  what  you  would  like  to  do,  instead 
of  giving  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  sole  authority  and  preroga¬ 
tive  to  set  the  appropriate  standards,  you  would  like  to  have  guidelines 
other  than  the  words  “appropriate,  adequate  motor  vehicle  safety, 
unreasonable  traffic  risks,  ’  in  which  you  say  these  terms  of  “*appro- 
priate,”  “adequate,”  and  “unreasonable”  are  very  broad. 

You  would  like  to  have  this  defined  so  that  the  industry  knows 
exactly  what  the  guidelines  are  and  what  the  Secretary  can  do. 

Mr.  Bugas.  And  so  the  Secretary  knows  also,  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Springer.  All  right,  so  that  the  Secretary  understands  that,/ocr: 

ill*.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir.  [if 

Mr.  Springer.  You  do  have  here  two  other  parts  which  hafjgto 
do  with  the  effective  date  of  the  standards,  and  I  trust  somehov^* 
could  be  worked  out  without  too  much  difficulty. 

The  last  one  has  to  do  with  judicial  review,  and  under  this  y 
not  want  to  use  the  words,  if  you  take  an  appeal,  that  “substantir 
evidence  standing  alone”  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  Secretary’s  action. 

What  you  do  want  is  that  the  appealing  court,  the  court  of  appeals, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  have  a  finding  that  the  Secretary’s  action 
is  correct,  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  or  the  entire  record,  not  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  standing  alone. 

Mr.  Bugas.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Springer.  Is  there  any  other  major  thing  in  which  your  testi¬ 
mony  here  this  morning  that  I  haven’t  mentioned,  in  trying  to  get 
this  in  peanut  form  so  that  we  can  understand  it  and  get  thumb  rules 
of  where  you  stand  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  lmlieve  you  have  gotten  the  main  elements  of  our 
proposal ;  yes,  sir.  Some  of  them  could  stand  some  elaboration,  but 
you  understand  them  correctly. 

Mr.  Springer.  This  is  what  I  wanted. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  your  statement  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  committee.  I  think  it  is  very  mature  and  a  very  realistic 
statement,  one  which  I  think  reflects  great  credit  upon  your  industry. 

I  would  like  to  ask  first  of  all,  does  this  statement  represent  the 
position  of  the  four  major  auto  companies? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir:  the  four  major  automobile  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Does  it  do  so  in  every  case? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dingell.  You  are  in  total  agreement  on  all  the  points  in  the 
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statement  and  in  the  condensation  of  the  statement  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Dingell.  You  have  suggested  a  numlier  of  changes  which  I 
think  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee.  Would  you  also  submit 
to  the  committee  language  which  would  effectuate  the  suggested 
changes  that  you  have  set  forth  in  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir.  Thus  far  we  have  been  primarily  debating  and 
discussing  principles  and  concepts  among  ourselves.  We  should  be 
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happy  to  submit  to  the  committee,  when  we  have  it  formulated,  what 
you  might  call  a  marked  up  title  I. 

I  presume  that  is  what  y  ou  are  requesting. 

Mr,  Dis'gell,  That  is  correct*  In  other  words,  I  am  asking  you 
for  a  set  of  amendments  on  which  the  industry  would  be  agreed  which 
this  committee  may  consider  when  it  gets  around  to  marking  up  the 
bill  so  we  may  understand  what  you  have  in  mind* 

(The  proposed  bill  presented  by  the  AMA  appears  on  i>*  1199 
(pt,2). 

Mr.  Bugas*  Yes,  sir* 

Mr*  Dingell,  You  made  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  exempting  certain  vehicles  from  the  requirements  of  the  law 
or  statute.  Principally  these  would  be  trucks  and  buses ;  am  I  correct  ? 

Mr*  Bugas.  Buses  and  trucks  of  6,000  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight 
and  up, 

.  Mt.  Dingeix*  x  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  objection  to 
inclusion  of  trucks  and  buses  under  the  safety  standards  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr,  Bug  as*  No,  the  trucks  under  6,000  pounds  we  regard  as  similar 
to  passenger  cars.  But  we  urge  that  the  bill  exempt  any  of  the  heavier 
trucks  or  buses  that  meet  ICC  regulations* 

Mr.  Djngell*  Returning  again,  do  you  have  any  objection  to  trucks 
and  buses  being  included  under  the  safety  standards  which  would  be 
imposed  upon  other  vehicles  which  would  be  operating  on  the  roads,? 

Mr,  Bugas.  We  certainly  think  trucks  over  6,000  pounds  g*v,w. 
ought  to  be  subject  to  safety  regulations  and  safety  standards*  What 
troubles  us  is  that  the  standards  or  any  action  governing  them  will 
have  to  be  reconciled  with  the  ICC  regulations, 

Mr,  Dixgell*  To  prevent  the  industry  from  being  caught  in  an  im- 
pos^ble  situation  of  being  brought  between  the  ICC  on  one  flank  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Bugas*  That  is  correct:  yes,  sir. 

Mr* Dtngell.  But  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  inclusion  of  trucks  and  buses  under  the  safety  standards 
provision  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  None  at  all* 

Mr.  Din  gull.  You  mentioned  in  a  number  of  other  places  in  your 
statement  the  fact  that  you  felt  that  there  are*  first  of  all,  large  num¬ 
bers  or  autos  on  the  road  which  are  rather  advanced  in  years  and  which 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  safety  standards,  testing  and  so  forth, 
that  would  be  provided  in  the  bill. 

Ion  indicated  that,  this  was  a  major  safety  factor*  What  would 
be  the  position  of  the  industry,  gentlemen*  with  regard  to  requiring 
compulsory  automobile  inspection  by  the  States  as  a  further  safety 
protection  for  the  motoring  public  and  for  the  pedestrians? 

Mr*  Bugas.  Out  industry  believes  that  an  adequate  automobile  in¬ 
spection  is  highly  desirable  in  the  States,  Mr,  Dingell.  We  think  that 
it  could  and  should  be  accomplished  by  the  States  themselves  with 
encmiragement  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  provisions  of 
title  III  of  H.R*  13228* 

Mr  Dingell.  Would  you  look  with  kindness  on  a  provision  which 
would  encourage  States  to  act  to  provide  for  inspection  of  motor 
vehicles? 

Mr.  Bugas*  We  would.  I  believe  there  are  20  States  that  now  have 
required  motor  vehicle  inspection  in  operation*  We  are  in  favor  of 
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the  Federal  Government  acting  to  encourage  the  remainder  of  the 
States  to  adopt  adequate  and,  if  possible,  uniform  motor  vehicle 
inspection, 

Mr.  Dengell.  You  alluded  in  your  statement  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  1,000  different  State  laws  and  State  regulations  regarding 
safety  equipment  and  safety  features  on  automobiles. 

This  multiplicity  of  varying  and  different  standards  that  the  in* 
dustry  must  meet  are  somewhat  of  a  burden  on  the  industry,  are  they 
not  I 

Mr,  Bugas,  Actually,  Mr,  Dinged,  there  has  been  a  surprising  and 
a  very  gratifying  uniformity  in  the  action  that  the  various  States 
have  taken. 

This  has  not,  except  in  an  isolated  case  or  two,  afforded  the  industry 
any  major  problem, 

Mr.  D  ixgell,  I  am  comforted  to  hear  that.  The  point  I  am  com¬ 
ing  around  to  is  this:  Would  the  industry  deem  it  to  be  desirable  to 
have  a  fairly  uniform  pattern  of  State  standards  as  opposed  to  the 
multiplicity  of  regulations  that  you  might  have  to  meet  under  50 
State  regulations? 

Mr.  Bugas,  Y ou  mean  F ederal  standards,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr,  Dixgell.  Federal  standards,  yes. 

Mr.  Bugas.  We  think  that  if  you  bring  the  States  in  in  an  effective 
manner,  if  you  encourage  and  allow  the  automobile  companies  to  go 
forward  and  cooperate  with  respect  to  establishing  these  standards, 
plus,  of  course,  adopting  the  criteria  that  Mr.  Springer  brought  up, 
then  we  think  that  the  Federal  Government  may  well,  to  the  advantage 
of  everyone,  have  the  final  say  in  imposing  standards  nationwide. 

Mr,  Dingell,  You  expressed  concern  about  declaring  by  Federal 
statute  null  and  void  the  different  State  laws  and  regulations  on  State 
standards,  and  I  think  we  should  keep  that  in  mind.  But  I  assume 
that  the  industry  would  regard  it  as  valuable  if  you  were  to  try  and 
eliminate  any  conflict  among  the  several  States  with  regard  to  safety 
standards  and  with  regard  to  safety  equipment  and  so  forth  on  'a 
particular  model  or  models  of  vehicles,  am  I  correct?  Wouldn’t  this 
be  a  desirable  feature  from  the  standpoint  of  the  industry  ? 

Mr,  Bugas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dingell,  One  last  point  I  would  like  to  raise  and  then  I  will 
have  to  yield. 

That  is  on  the  question  of  the  resale  of  automobiles  across  State 
lines.  You  have  indicated  to  us  in  your  comments  that  there  a  tv  large 
numbers  of  vehicles  traded  a  second  time,  and  that  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  number  of  used  automobiles. 

There  is,  of  course,  in  this  country  a  tremendous  market  for  used 
automobiles.  With  regard  to  this  point,  would  it  be  desirable  for 
there  to  be  some  action  by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  States  to 
insure  that  motor  vehicles  traded  across  State  lines,  used  motor  ve¬ 
hicles,  be  certain  to  meet  certain  regulations  before  they  can  be  sold 
in  other  States? 

Mr.  Bugas.  We  believe  this  problem  could  be  largely  corrected  if 
each  State  were  allowed  to  establish  and  enforce  standards  witlnn  that 
State  that  are  consistent  or  identical  with  the  Federal  standards, 

Mr.  Dingell.  Or  by  an  adequate  program  of  inspection. 
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Mr.  Bugas,  Plus  the  inspection.  The  two  must  come  together,  yes* 
sir* 

Mr,  Dingell.  Thank  you  very  much* 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

It  lias  been  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  such  a  high-powered  panel 
before  this  committee.  We  appreciate  very  much  the  evidence  that 
you  have  submitted  today. 

I  did  not  detect  what  you  had  in  mind  you  would  recommend  with 
regard  to  foreign  cars  coming  in, 

Mr,  Bugas,  Well,  Mr,  Younger,  we  recommend  the  ultimate  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Federal  standards,  bringing  the  States  and  the  automotive 
industry  in.  These  Federal  standards  would  apply  to  all  automobiles 
unless,  of  course,  a  manufacturer  were  able  to  go  to  the  Secretary  and 
get  exemption. 

We  conceive  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  Secretary  may 
wish  to  make  exemptions.  We  are  not  recommending  them,  but  we 
think  flexibility  should  be  there  so  that  if  a  good  case  is  made  and 
if  the  Secretary  desires,  he  can  make  exemptions.  With  that  excep¬ 
tion,  the  standa  rds  would  apply  to  all  cars. 

Mr.  Younger,  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  think  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  make  exemptions  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  The  model-change  cycle  for  foreign  cars,  for  instance, 
may  be  much  longer  than  ours.  In  the  United  States  we  make  changes 
every  year,  sometimes  major  changes,  but  some  improvement,  at  least. 
Some  "cars  that  are  made  overseas  and  that  sell  in  good  volume  here 
have  a  longer  model  cycle.  That  means  that  it  may  take  a  longer  time 
to  install  a  device  or  make  an  engineering  change  to  meet  a  Federal 
standard.  So  you  might  impose  great  hardship  on  a  foreign  manu¬ 
facturer,  for  example,  by  making  him  meet  a  timing  that  we  could 
easily  meet  in  this  country. 

This  is  just  one  example,  and  I  am  not  pleading  the  case  for'  foreign 
manufacturers,  I  am  simply  saying  that  there  could  be  reasonable 
exceptions.  If  I  may  make  this  point,  we  arc  not  proposing  anything 
that  is  designed  to  eliminate  foreign  competition.  Our  industry  does 
not  believe  in  eliminating  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Younger.  I  appreciate  that.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  in 
our  wisdom  feel  that  certain  safety  standards  ought  to  be  present  in 
all  new  cars,  I  think  they  ought  to  prevail  in  all  new  cars,  whether 
they  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  or  whether  they  are  manu¬ 
factured  somewhere  else. 

I  don’t  see  how  you  can  adopt  two  standards  and  say  that  we  are 
going  to  permit  this  car  to  continue  to  go  on  the  highways  but  it  does 
not  meet,  the  standards. 

Mr.  Bugas,  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right,  I  only  say  that  you 
and  I  might  agree  that  an  exception  in  a  certain  situation  might  be 
desirable.  I  am  not  pleading  for  that,  I  just  say  it  is  possible. 

Mr,  Younger.  And  you  think  that  the  Secretary  ought  to  be  given 
that  power  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  think  it  ought  to  rest  somewhere,  sir.  Probably  with 
the  Secretary. 

Mr,  Younger.  That  is  a  lot  of  power  to  give  to  him. 
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Mr.  Bugas,  I  would  not  argue  with  you  if  you  don't  wish  to  do  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Younger.  You  know  the  old  statement  of  what  is  good  for 
General  Motors  might  be  good  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Bugas.  You  see,  Mr,  Younger,  I  am  straining  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  1  o unger.  One  other  point  r  A  lot  of  this  publicity,  of  course,  is 
emotional,  or  sensational,  and  we  recognize  that.  A  lot  of  emotion 
was  created  by  the  newspapers  recently  when  General  Motors  and 
Ford  called  back  some  of  their  cars. 

Is  that  something  new  in  the  automobile  industry? 

Mr,  Bugas.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Younger.  Can  you  give  us  some  examples?  All  the  press 
stories  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  this  was  something  new,  that 
you  had  never  done  that  before. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Mr.  Younger,  let  me  give  you  the  general  situation  and 
then  perhaps  get  to  specifics. 

Try  as  we  may,  we  cannot  make  the  perfect  car.  We  put  tremen¬ 
dous  facilities,  energy,  talent,  and  experience  into  the  making  of  every 
car  that  we  send  to  the  dealer  to  be  sold. 

In  spite  of  our  best  efforts  and  elaborate  testing,  flaws  will  develop. 
We  don’t  like  that 

Whenever  we  discover  one  of  those  defects,  and  particularly  if  it 
hns  a  safety  connotation,  we  go  through  the  most  effective  process  that 
we  have  been  able  to  devise  to  get  that  car  in  and  have  it  fixed.  This 
has  been  our  practice  for  years,  and  we  have  notified  and  improved 
the  procedure  through  the  years. 

We  find  these  defects  occurring  occasionally,  much  more  frequently 
than  we  would  like.  Sometimes  when  the  car  gets  into  the  hands  of 
the  customer,  something  occurs  that  we  didn't  foresee.  Then  we  try 
to  get  that  car  in  just  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit  and  get 
it  fixed. 

We  do  that  by  going  through  the  dealer,  because  he  is  the  only  one 
for  a  considerable  time  who  knows  who  the  customer  is.  The  dealer 
tries  to  gel  that  customer  to  come  in  and  have  the  car  fixed.  This  is 
an  imperfect  procedure,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  devise. 
I  know  there  will  be  improvements  that  can  be  made  in  it.  We  are 
making  some. 

Mr.  Younger,  Can  you  give  specific  examples  in  the  past  where 
cars  in  any  quantity  were  ordered  in,  and  can  you  furnish  them  for 
the  record? 

Mr.  Bugas.  All  right,  sir.  Let  me  give  you  just  one  orally  and 
then  we  can  give  you  others  for  the  record  if  you  desire. 

When  giving  you  specifics  and  precise  procedures,  I  can  speak  only 
for  Ford  Motor  Co.  We  do  not  trade  information  on  campaigns  in 
the  industry.  My  company  doesn't  go  over  and  tell  General  Motors, 
Chrysler,  or  American  Motors  about  defects  that  we  found  in  our 
cai^s,  for  obvious  reasons,  nor  do  they  tell  us. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  we  call  a  campaign  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  Ford  Motor  Co.  This  concerned  1966  Ford  and  Mercury 
cars  with  front  disc  brakes.  We  discovered  the  problem  when  we  had 
4,348  of  these  out  of  the  factory,  some  of  them  in  customers5  hands, 
some  in  the  dealers’  hands,  and  some  still  within  the  company,  on 
the  convoy  or  in  the  yard.  On  these  cars  there  was  a  hydraulic  hose 
going  to  the  disc  brake  next  to  the  front  wheel  which  was  designed 
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to  bend  in  one  direction,  and  according  to  all  of  our  tests  and  manu¬ 
facturing  processes  was  going  to  do  so. 

We  found  that  on  a  small  percentage  of  these  cars  under  certain 
conditions  the  hose  would  bend  in  a  different  direction  and  might 
rub  against  the  wheel.  If  it  rubbed  against  the  wheel,  the  wheel  would 
eventually  wear  a  hole  in  the  hose,  some  of  the  brake  fluid  would  go 
out  and  you  would  lose  your  brakes,  so  this  was  obviously  a  critical 
safety  item. 

When  we  discovered  this  problem,  out  of  that  4,348  that  had  been 
produced,  there  were  878  in  customers3  hands  and  there  were  3,470  at 
the  dealerships  or  within  the  company,  not  being  used  but  waiting  to 
be  sold. 

The  complaint  came  to  our  attention  on  October  7,  last  year,  very 
shortly  after  production  started,  A  Boston  dealer  reported  by  phone 
a  single  failure  on  a  customer  vehicle.  Between  that  day  and  October 
9,  Thursday  to  Saturday,  an  investigation  of  the  problem  was  made  in 
Dearborn  and  in  Boston,  Identification  of  the  model  involved  was 
made.  On  Saturday,  we  sent  telegrams  to  company  personnel  stop¬ 
ping  production  and  shipment  on  all  cars  affected.  We  provided  the 
repair  instruction  for  production  and  field  personnel  to  use. 

On  Monday,  the  11th,  we  made  conference  calls  to  all  district  sales 
offices  to  stop  retail  sales  of  affected  cars  and  provided  a  verbal 
account  of  the  repair  needed.  The  districts  were  instructed  to  tele¬ 
phone  all  dealers  both  to  stop  the  sale  of  any  car  involved  and  to 
withdraw  from  use  all  such  cars  previously  delivered. 

We  even  issued  instructions,  when  the  dealer  might  locate  the 
customer  or  other  driver  of  a  particular  car  while  away  on  a  trip,  to 
get  him  hotel  or  motel  accommodations  while  his  car  was  being  fixed. 
The  fix  itself  was  relatively  simple. 

During  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  12  and  13,  we  identified 
every  car  involved  by  serial  number  to  the  dealer  and  the  district  office, 
whether  it  was  in  the  dealer’s  hands,  in  the  district’s  hands,  or  in 
customer  hands.  Obviously,  our  principal  concern  at  that  moment 
was  the  customer. 

We  then  provided  detailed  written  instructions  and  the  necessary 
parts  to  fix  the  hose  in  question. 

On  Thursday,  the  14th,  one  week  after  the  telephone  call  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  we  published  for  all  our  districts  and  dealers  a  detailed  instruc¬ 
tion  package  including  technical  instructions  and  drawings ;  we  estab¬ 
lished  each  dealer’s  responsibility  to  repair  particular  cars  identified 
by  serial  number :  we  provided  followup  instructions  and  forms  for  use 
both  by  the  dealer  and  the  district;  and  we  provided  the  necessary 
parts  for  each  dealer’s  assigned  number  of  repairs.  We  provided  for 
reimbursement  to  the  dealer  for  doing  the  job. 

Remember,  we  began  with  only  878  cars  already  in  the  customers’ 
hands.  The  latest  report  shows  that  we  have  fixed  all  but  slightly 
under  2  percent  and  we  don’t  know  where  the  remaining  cars  are."  We 
are  still  trying  to  find  them.  This  was  a  case  where  there  was  a  critical 
safety  factor  involved :  we  jumped  into  it  and  we  got  the  fix  underway 
in  very  short,  order.  If  there  is  safety  involved,  we  move  fast.  I  am 
sure  these  gentlemen  in  the  other  companies,  although  their  procedures 
may  differ,  act  in  the  same  way. 
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We  have  great  concern  inside  the  company  to  determine  how  such  a 

Sroblem  occurred;  sometimes  heads  roll  on  these  things.  Then  we 
etermme  how  we  can  prevent  this  or  anything  similar  from  occurring 
in  the  future. 

I  said  that  our  procedure  is  not  perfect  but  we  are  greatly  concerned 
about  it  l>ecause  the  safety  and  life  of  the  user  are  at  stake*  This,  of 
course,  is  paramount* 

Mr.  Younger*  You  gave  an  example  of  last  year.  How  many  years 
back  would  that  go  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  am  only  familiar  with  the  record  going  back  to  I960* 

I  am  sure  we  were  doing  it  in  some  fashion  before  that.  I  just  haven't 
looked* 

Mr.  Younger*  Since  1060  you  have  been  doing  this  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  We  were  doing  it  before  that,  too.  I  only  looked  that 
far  back. 

Air.  Younger.  That  is  all.  Thank  you* 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Rogers. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  bill,  as  I  see  it,  pro¬ 
poses  a  proper  procedure  machinery  to  bring  about  the  standards. 

What  would  your  react  ion  he  to  a  presidentially  appointed  commis¬ 
sion  composed  of  experts  from  the  industry,  experts  from  the  academic 
or  scientific  community,  from  States,  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  from  the  public  to  act  as  a  presidential  commission  for  the  setting 
of  safety  standards  on  automobiles? 

Mr*  Bugas,  Mr.  Rogers,  we  would  have  to  ponder  this  suggestion 
in  order  to  give  you  a  definite  and  useful  answer.  We  would  have  to 
know  fairly  precisely  what  the  board  was  supposed  to  do, 

M r,  Rogers  of  Florida.  It  would  advise  the  Secretary  on  standards. 
Mr.  Bugas*  I  would  see  nothing  wrong  in  that  sort  of  an  approach, 
I  do  wish  to  point,  out,  however,  that  the  process  of  establishing  or 
formulating  standards  does  not  lend  itself  to  accomplishment  by  a 
nonskilled  group  of  people.  For  such  a  group  to  advise  on  the  matter 
of  standards  may  have  some  merit*  But  the  actual  formulation  of  the 
standards  to  be  recommended  to  the  Secretary  would  have  to  be  done 
in  another  fashion,  I  would  think* 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida,  I  would  have  thought  that  if  you  could  get 
a  Presidentially  appointed  commission  of  experts  in  the  field  this 
could  perhaps  be  a  basis. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  feel  the  Secretary  has  the  expertise  to  set  the 
standards? 

Mr.  Bugas,  No,  he  would  have  to  acquire  the  expertise,  I  think* 
Air*  Rogers  of  Florida*  Could  he  do  that  as  soon  as  we  pass  the 
legislation  ? 

Air,  Bugas*  I  would  think  not.  Of  course,  he  could  call  on  some 
branches  of  the  Government  where  expertise  exists. 

Air.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Where  does  it  exist  in  Government  ? 

Air,  Bugas,  In  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  most  certainly, 

Air  Rogers  of  Florida.  To  set  standards? 

Arr,  Bugas.  They  are  familiar  with  the  standardmaking  process. 
They  are  not,  I  am  sure,  intimately  familiar  with  the  standards  in  the 
automobile  industry.  But  in  addition  to  them,  you  have  the  GSA 
which  has  established  specifications,  some  of  which  involve  standards. 
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ilr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Do  you  have  any  representation  in  Govern¬ 
ment  of  industry  so  that  your  views  can  lie  considered  as  well? 
ilr.  Bugas.  At  the  moment,  do  you  mean  ? 
ilr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Yes,  or  under  the  bill  proposed, 
ilr.  Bugas,  Under  the  bill  that  we  conceive,  we  would  be  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  know  you  conceive  that  to  be,  but  I  don't 
see  anything  in  the  language  that  requires  the  Secretary  to  consider 
your  views.  Do  you  see  it  ? 

ifr.  Bugas.  We,  of  course,  have  not  submitted  language.  We  have 
submitted  concepts. 

Air*  Rogers  of  Florida*  I  am  talking  about  the  language  as  it  is 
drawn. 


Air*  Bugas*  In  title  I  ? 

Air*  Rogers  of  Florida*  Yes* 

Air*  Bugas*  No, 

Air,  Rogers  of  Florida*  Of  course  not.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Government  should  take  advantage  of  the  exper¬ 
tise  in  industry,  what  expertise  we  have  or  can  develop  hi  Government, 
tie  in  the  State  governments  us  well,  which  you  have  recommended, 
and  also  the  public,  so  that  the  public  has  a  say-so  in  this,  whether  they 
think  it  is  moving  fast  enough  or  not.  From  this  board  they  can  ad¬ 
vise  the  Secretary  who  can  then  set  those  standards  that  the  board 
advises  on. 

Do  you  see  anything  basically  wrong  with  that  ? 

(See  AHA  letter  of  May  18, 19 p*  338.) 

,  Air.  Bugas.  Mr*  Rogers,  I  think  your  idea  would  probably  have  con¬ 
siderable  merit  providing  it  would  not  ignore  the  States*  As  I  under- 
stand  you,  it  does  not  displace  the  States.  This  is  very  important, 

^  lorida.  Let  me  ask  you  another  thing,  I  don’t  think 
the  bill  goes  to  the  problem  at  all,  really,  of  safety.  ]'  think  it  borders 
on  it,  and  I  think  it  probably  touches  some  of  the  problems  we  have, 
Frobably  the  safest  cars  on  the  road  today  are  the  new  cars*  I  think 
that  would  be  admitted* 

Ojrt  of  ^  million  cars  that  are  on  the  road  today,  and  maybe  more* 
8  million  or  9  million  each  year  are  new.  So  we  are  dealing  with  8 
mil  ion  or  9  million  new  cars  and  ignoring  almost  90  percent  of  the 
problem  that  exists* 

n  ^  h&tdo  the  dealers  do,  or  what  do  you  require  of  your  dealers,  when 
tliey  sell  a  used  car  concerning  putting  on  a  certificate  of  safety?  Is 
there  any  requirement  that  tins  be  clone  when  they  sell  used  cars  ? 

Air*  Bugas*  No,  There  is  no  such  requirement." 

Air*  Rogers  of  Florida,  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  automobile 
manufacturers  could n  t  say  to  their  dealers  who  are  selling  used  cars, 

*  f;  want  yj?  to  check  this  car  over,  make  sure  it  is  safe,  and  put  on  a 
sticker,  a  certificate  of  safety,  before  that  car  is  sold”  ? 

Air.  Bugas.  We  can  recommend  this  strongly  to  the  dealers,  sir. 
Uf  course,  we  do  have  programs  encouraging  the  dealers  to  refurbish 
the  cars  that  they  take  in  trade  and  that. they  sell 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  would  think  this  would  start  to  meet  the 
problem  where  we  can  t  get  in  as  yet  and  set  a  Federal  standard. 
1  went v  states  have  inspections  and  you  perhaps  wouldn’t  need  it  so 
muon  there* 
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But  in  all  the  other  Stales  where  you  have  this  large  turnover,  you 
could  require  a  ceil  i  He  ate  of  safety  before  a  car  is  resold.  This  would 
get  to  the  problem  of  DO  percent  of  the  ears  that  are  not  new  where 
probably  most  of  the  accidents  are  caused. 

I  think  in  your  testimony  you  state  that  at  least  f>0  percent  of  these 
cars  have  at  least  one  defect/  In  fact,  1  have  seen  some  polls  recently 
taken  that  said  70  percent  of  the  used  cars  have  at  least  one  defect. 
This  would  be  an  immediate  way  for  the  automobile  industry  to  do 
something  to  meet  the  problem  beyond  the  new  car  field,  which  I  don't 
think  is  the  most  critical  problem. 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  consider  in  your  group  some  action 
that  would  encourage  this  on  certificates  of  safety,  and  also  1  would 
appreciate  it  if  your  group  could  give  me  your  views,  or  perhaps  to 
the  committee,  or  your  feeling  on  the  Presidential  Commission  to 
advise  the  Secretary  on  the  setting  of  standards. 

Mr.  Bugas.  We  shall  give  thoughtful  consideration  to  your  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  we  will  give  you  our  views  on  the  advisory  committee. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  If  you  could,  let  me  know  the  views  of  the 
industry  on  the  certificates  of  safety. 

Mr,  Bugas.  Very  good,  sir. 

(For  information  requested  see  letter  from  AM  A,  p.  838.) 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Devine,  1  would  like  to  compliment  you  on  your  statement  this 
morning.  You  have  added  considerably  to  the  record.  1  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  to  be  directed  to  either  you  or  your  colleagues,  Mr, 
Bugas.  One  may  be  difficult  to  answer  due  to  absence  of  information, 
but  is  anyone  in  your  panel  qualified  to  give  us  any  statistics  relating 
to  either  fatal  or  serious  automobile  accidents  which  resulted  from 
defective  equipment  and  not  connected  necessarily  with  the  driver? 

I  know  these  are  difficult  to  determine  after  an  accident,  whether 
there  is  a  mechanical  failure  or  in  the  manufacturing  process.  But 
are  there  statistics  available  in  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Mr.  Devine,  there  are  few  data  and  only  estimates  as 
to  what  extent  the  vehicle  itself  contributes  to  fatalities.  That  is  your 
question ;  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Devine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bugas.  There  are  no  meaningful  data  on  that.  You  have 
guesses  and  estimates  all  over  the  lot,  ranging  from  6  percent  on  the 
low  side  to  70  percent  on  the  high  side.  The  fact  that  there  are  no 
meaningful  statistics  or  reliable  data  suggests  that  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
search  should  be  done.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Devine.  Of  course,  one  reason  is  that  after  a  serious  accident 
many  things  are  broken  up  to  n  degree  that  you  don't  know  whether 
that  occurred  during  the  accident  or  happened  prior  thereto, 

Mr,  Bugas,  This  is  one  of  the  problems :  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Devine.  Apparently  there  lias  not  been  a  great  ileal  of  progress 
in  this  area.  In  the  early  1950’s,  I  was  the  author  of  an  inspection  bill 
for  my  State  of  Ohio,  During  the  testimony  given  before  the  various 
legislative  committees,  this  same  question  was  raised  and  about  the 
same  answer  was  given. 
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So  sij  least  during  that  10-  to  15-year  period  there  has  not  been  a  great 
dea  1  of  progress  in  this  area.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  T  >Kvixu.  This  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  same  subject,  but 
are  you  in  a  position  to  tell  me  what  percentage  of  the  business  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Car  Co.  is  other  than  the  production  of  passenger 
automobiles,  such  as  in  the  area  of  Government  contracts  ? 

Mr,  Bugas,  Government  contracts  having  to  do  with  automobiles 
or  other  equipment? 

Mr.  Devine.  Separate  and  apart  from  automobiles.  Are  there  per¬ 
centage  figures  available  on  this?  I  would  ask  this  same  question  of 
Chrysler,  General  Motors,  and  American  Motors, 

Mr,  Bugas.  Perhaps  we  have  that.  We  may  have  to  furnish  it  to 
you. 

We  don't  have  it  precisely  but  in  Ford  Motor  Co,  it  is  very  small. 
Mr.  Dean  advises  me  it  is  probably  less  than  10  percent, 

Mr.  Devine.  Would  1  he  same  figure  apply  to  Chrysler? 

Mr.  Ciiesebbougti.  I  wouldn’t  want  to ‘be  held' to  the  accuracy  of 
this,  but  !  \ hink  it  is  of  the  order  of  %  to  5  percent,  sir, 

Mr.  Devine,  What  about  General  Motors? 

Mr.  Russell.  Ours  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  it  would  be  in  the 
area  of  10  percent.  Our  defense  sales  would  be  in  the  area  of  2  to 
3  percent  recently.  They  have  been  higher, 

Mr.  Devine,  And  American? 

Mr.  (  'hapman.  Ten  or  better. 

Mr,  l  >i:vink.  That  is  pretty  wide  latitude. 

Mr.  Ch  apman,  Well,  let’s  say  10, 11,  or  12, 

Mr.  Devine,  Then  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  gross  busi¬ 
ness  of  each  of  your  companies  relates  to  automobiles? 

Mr.  Bugas.  And  trucks ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Devine.  I  was  rather  surprised  initially  at  the  position  of  the 
automobile  industry  so  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned.  I  don’t 
know  whether  your  industry  has  caved  in  to  pressure  or  what,  but  it 
came  somewhat  as  a  surprise  to  me  that  you  would  be  willing  to  move 
into  an  area  where  there  could  be  additional  Federal  control  of  what 
originally  was  a  free  enterprise  system, 

I  know  you,  particularly,  Mr.  Bugas,  were  a  member  of  probably 
Die  most  highly  efficient  Government  organization  for  a  number 
of  veal’s,  but  I  know  generally  in  business  they  are  reluctant  to  come 
under  the  control  or  regulation  of  some  czar  or  bureaucrat. 

Is  there  any  particular  reason  that  you  feel  these  people  can  give 
you  better  advice  than  you  can  dig  up  through  your  own  devices? 

Mr.  Bugas,  Mr.  Devine,  there  are  several  reasons  for  our  position, 
1,  under  our  proposal  we  would  not  consider  the  Secretary  a 
czar  in  this  area,  but  this  presupposes  that  Congress  would  provide 
the  criteria  and  the  procedures  that  we  have  recommended. 

No.  2,  we  have  proposed  that  the  industry  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  standardmaking  process,  feeding  these  standards  to  the 
Secretary. 

No.  3,  our  position  provides  that  the  States,  through  the  VES.C,  be 
brought  into  the  process,  and  not  just  on  a  superficial  basis. 
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With  tliese  three  important  provisions,  we  do  not  fear  the  Secretary’s 
action  in  setting  standards,  Imt  rather  we  think  it  would  be  welcome 
in  moving  toward  uniformity  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Devine.  You  are  willing  to  take  that  chance  if 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir ;  very  definitely. 

Mr.  Devine.  I  notice  in  your  press  release  statement  that  this  is 
rather  speculative  in  nature  because  you  say,  “Wavs  must  i  here  fore 
he  found  to  build  a  creative  partnership  among  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  State  governments,  and  t lie  automobile  industry.”  You  appar¬ 
ently  aren’t  convinced  that  this  is  the  solution,  but  you  are  shooting  in 
this  direction  and  being  quite  hopeful. 

Mr.  Bugas.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  conceive  of  a  Secretary  who  wouldn’t 
feel  a  great  necessity  for  bringing  in  the  States  and  the  automotive 
industry.  It  could  happen,  but  under  the  procedures  that  we  recom¬ 
mend,  we  don’t  think  there  would  be  such  a  Secretary, 

Mr.  Devine.  I  would  agree  with  you  that  the  desire  very  definitely 
would  be  there,  but  the  purpose  is  to  establish  Federal  vehicle  safety 
performance  standards  on  a  cooperative  basis,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Bugas.  The  Secretary  would  have  the  duty  to  set,  standards,  but 
there  would  be  these  safeguards.  First,  there  would  be  provision  for 
consultation  with  a  commission  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
States,  where  a  vast  body  of  experience  and  knowledge  exists.  We 
think  this  is  one  assurance  that  he  would  not  act  precipitately. 

Second,  the  industry  would  be  allowed  to  cooperate  in  setting  stand¬ 
ards  initially,  to  submit  them  to  the  Secretary  for  approval,  and  to 
comply  with  them  while  he  was  still  examining  them. 

W  e  think  these  two  things  would  assure  that  the  Secretary  would  not 
act  arbitrarily  or  precipitately.  If  he  does,  then  judicial  review,  based 
on  the  criteria  we  have  recommended  that  you  set  out,  would  allow 
us  to  challenge  his  action.  We  would  assist  him  effectively  in  the 
process,  in  our  view. 

.Mr.  Devine.  Finally,  just  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  you  don’t 
wish,  of  course,  to  leave  this  committee  with  the  impression  that  .your 
company  and  the  other  companies  haven’t  been  moving  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  of  trying  to  set  safety  standards  over  the  years  on  your  own? 

Mr,  Bugas.  Quite  the  contrary,  Mr.  Devine.  I  think  the  industry 
and  the  individual  companies  have  done  an  outstanding  job  in  the 
setting  of  safety  standards.  The  industry  has  done  a  really  remark¬ 
able  job  in  building  safety  into  the  car, 

Mr.  Devine.  I  would  agree  with  you  as  far  as  that  particular  point 
is  concerned. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Macdonald*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Since  l  have  been  here,  there  lias  been  quite  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
how  the  States,  some  22  States,  1  think  you  said,  have  safety  regula¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Motor  vehicle  inspection,  yes,  sir.  There  are  20  States 
that  have  it  . 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Rogers  made  ment  ion  of  this,  and  this  is  why 
I  bring  it  up  again. 

My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  has  such  a  law,  but  isn’t  it  (rue— 
and  I  know  it  is  true  of  Massachusetts — in  other  States  as  well,  that 
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the  so-called  safely  sticker  that  you  get  is  the  result  of  merely  driving 
into  some  authorized  station,  and  the  authorization  comes  from  the 
State  and  is  very  easy  to  get,  and  they  ask  you  to  turn  on  your  head¬ 
lights  so  that  the  beam  goes  against  the  wall  and  if  the  beam  meets  the 
requirements,  and  you  can  blow  your  horn,  and  the  muffler  isn't  mak¬ 
ing  a  mil  racket,  some  boy  comes  out  and  puts  a  safety  sticker  on  you 
and  you  are  all  right  to  go  out  on  the  highway  ? 

Is  i  his  your  idea  of  a  safety  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Mr,  Macdonald,  this  is  a  question  of  procedures  rather 
than  of  principle.  The  principle  of  motor  vehicle  inspection  is,  in 
our  view,  absolutely  sound  and  necessary.  It  is  true  that  some  States 
have  u  better  inspect  ion  system  than  others.  If  some  States  have  pro¬ 
cedures  that  result  in  the  type  of  inspection  you  describe,  then  they  are 
wrong  and  their  procedures  should  be  strengthened, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  1  take  it  that  you  would  change  the  inspection  laws 
in  Massachusetts.  1  can  guarantee  you  the  procedure  that  I  outlined 
is  followed  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bugas,  Possibly  not  the  laws,  but  perhaps  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  1  am  not  familiar  with  Massachusetts, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  Can  you  name  me  a  State  that  does  more  than 
the  one  I  have  outl  ined  ? 

Mr,  Bugas,  I  understand  Pennsylvania  lias  an  excellent  inspection. 

Mr,  Macdonald.  What  do  they  do?  You  say  it  is  an  excellent  in¬ 
spection,  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  am  advised  that  Pennsylvania  is  considered  one  of  the 
best,  sir.  Perhaps  the  law  is  better  enforced  than  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  What  do  they  do  that  will  make  a  car  that  is 
operating  on  the  road  prove  that  it  is  a  safe  vehicle,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  driven  in  any  of  these  22  States  that  you  arc  talking  about? 

Mr,  Bugas.  Under  the  model  type  of  inspection  system,  the  inspec¬ 
tors  took  at  the  critical  items  on  a  car.  They  perform  a  real  inspect  ion 
on  the  lights,  the  brakes,  backup  lights,  directional  signals,  steering, 
tires— — - 

Mr.  Macdonald.  How  do  they  test  the  steering? 

Mr,  Bugas.  They  determine  whether  there  is  too  much  play  in  the 
steering  gear. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  How  is  this  accomplished? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Perhaps  you  would  speak  on  that,  Harry  ? 

Mr.  CheseurouctIl  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  private  inspec¬ 
tion  stations  appointed  to  conduct  periodic  vehicle  inspection  under 
regulations  set  up  by  the  State.  The  problems  of  any  vehicle  inspec¬ 
tion  system  are  administration  and  enforcement 

One  of  Pennsylvania’s  requirements  is  for  a  check  of  the  steering. 
This  means  that  the  linkage  is  inspected  to  see  that  it  does  not  have 
looseness,  that  the  steering  must  appear  to  be  in  order,  and  that  the 
wheels  must  be  properly  alined,  Pennsylvania  requires  the  removal 
of  a  wheel  and  braked  rum. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  words  you  are  using  are  lawyer  like  words, 
that  it  appears  that  the  car  is  ready  to  be  given  a  stamp  that  it  is  safe. 
But  do  they  actually  road  test  it?  I>o  they  do  anything  like  putting 
it  under  any  real  tests? 

Mr.  Ciiesebrougu.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  inspection  operation. 
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Mr.  Macdonald.  You  can  look  at  a  car  and  a  car  can  look  very 
safe  indeed,  and  yet  it  might  be  very  unsafe.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  while  it  is  fine  and  good  for  all  the  States  righters  in  our 
committee  to  be  talking  about  a  Federal  standards  bill  as  an  invasion 
of  States  rights,  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  a  right  that  the 
States  have  not  utilized,  and  that  they  actually  do  not  have  any  uni¬ 
form  standard  for  what  is  safe  and  what  is  not  safe. 

If  I  am  saving  something  that  is  not  true— and  you  are  much  more 
versed  in  this  field  obviously  than  I  am  or  you  wouldn’t  be  represent¬ 
ing  this  great  industry  that  you  are  here  today  representing— please 
correct  me, 

Mr.  CirESEBRotioH.  Congressman,  there  has  been  developed,  in  1941 
if  I  remember— it  was  revised  in  1956  and  revised  again  m  1963 — an 
American  Standards  Association  standard  for  the  inspection  require¬ 
ments  for  motor  vehicles,  trailers,  and  semitrailers  operated  on  public 
highways.  At  the  same  time  another  standard  was  established  cover¬ 
ing  the  requirements  for  the  stations  that  conduct  this  inspection. 

I  would  be  happy  to  supply  these  standards  to  the  committee,  if 
the  members  are  not  acquainted  with  them.  They  have  been  very 
carefully  worked  out  by  the  people  involved.  Many  of  the  States 
that  have  inspection  systems  operate  them  in  accordance  with  these 
standards. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you,  I  am  sure  the  committee  would  be 
happy  to  have  them,  and  if  the  chairman  says  so,  we  can  include  them 
in  the  record. 

I  was  interested  to  find  out  if  a  Boston  dealer  who  found  out  there 
was  some  defect  in  a  Ford — was  it  a  Ford? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir ;  the  one  I  was  talking  about  was  a  Ford,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  am  not  picking  on  Fords.  I  am  sure  they  are 
good  cars.  But  what  amazes  me  is  that  a  dealer  would  be  able  to 
inspect,  with  the  very  limited  inspection  facilities  of  most  dealers, 
with  his  very  limited  equipment,  and  lie  would  be  able  to  locate  a 
defect  that  the  manufacturer  didn't  locate. 

[  see  on  page  11  of  your  testimony  that,  as  I  understand  it,  the  defect 
was  in  the  brakes.  Is  that  right  ?  The  defect  that  you  spoke  of  that 
this  very  smart  Boston  dealer  found  was  in  the  brakes? 

Mr,  Bugas.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  front  wheel  disc  brakes. 

Mr,  Macdonald.  On  page  11  you  say  that  the  extent  of  quality 
cheeks  on  brakes  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  your  industry  roacl 
tests  2  million  brakes  and  inspects  35  million  brake  parts  each  year. 

How  come  this  dealer  was  smarter  than  the  Ford  manufacturing 
company  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Mr,  Macdonald,  I  attempted  to  make  the  point  a  few' 
momenta  ago,  perhaps  before  you  had  come  in,  that  we  do  attempt 
to  make  the  perfect  car.  We  put  in  tremendous  engineering  and  de¬ 
sign  talents,  time  and  facilities,  but  we  fall  short  of  the  perfect  car. 
Once  in  a  while  w'e  discover  a  defect  in  a  car  or  a  series  of  cars  after 
some  units  have  been  delivered  to  the  customer.  And  his  use  is  the 
final  test  All  the  tests  that  we  can  devise— our  pothole  test,  our  tests 
that  run  the  car  until  it  drops — sometimes  don’t  uncover  a  defect  that 
the  customer  finds.  This  is  what  happened  in  Boston.  The  dealer  was 
smart  enough  to  pick  it  up. 
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Mr,  Macdonald,  I  am  glad  lit3  found  it  out*  What  I  was  going  to 
ask  in  that  regard  was  this:  1  know  you  spent]  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
research,  design,  and  other  things,  I  low  much  does  Ford  spend  a  year 
in  forming  the.  design  or  fashion  \  1  ties  for  the  oncoming  year  in  any 
given  year? 

Mr*  Bugas.  Do  you  mean  on  new  model  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  M  ADDON ALD,  Yes. 

Mr.  Bugas.  It  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  it  varies  greatly,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  nature  of  the  change. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  If  there  is  a  trade  secret,  we  can  skip  it.  But  I 
would  like  it  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Mr.  Macdonald,  I  hope  that  you  won’t  press  me  to  give 
you  figures  on  what  it  costs  us  to  bring  our  a  new  model.  This  is  the 
most,  closely  guarded  secret  in  our  industry, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  Is  it  also  a  closely  guarded  secret  how  much  you 
spend  on  research  for  safety? 

Mr,  Bugas,  No, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  What  would  the  comparison  be  in  round  numbers, 
because  this  is  such  a  highly  secret  matter  that  you  speak  of,  between 
the  amounts  spent  on  research  for  design  ami  fashion,  and  what  women 
are  going  to  buy,  what  color  of  cars,  et  cetera,  as  compared  to  research 
for  safety  ? 

Mr.  Bugas,  I  hope  you  don't  force  me  to  make  comparisons  because 
I  would  like  to  give  vou  precise  figures  on  safety. 

At  Ford  Motor  ( -o.  alone,  we  estimate  that  in  1965  we  spent  $138 
milt  ion  on  matters  directly  related  to  safet  \\ 

Mr.  Macdonald,  How  much  did  you  spend  oil  new  design  and  fash¬ 
ion,  colors,  et  cetera  ? 

Mr.  Bugas,  I  hope  you  don't  press  me  to  answer,  sir.  This  is  a  trade 
secret,  most  closely  guarded, 

Mr,  Macdonald,  I  am  asking  you  proportions.  If  you  don't  give 
me  one  end  of  the  proportion,  1  can't  find  out  the  other. 

Mr,  Bugas.  If  I  give  you  proportions,  sir,  I  give  you  the  answer, 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Would  you  say  it  is  safer  to  assume,  as  I  do  as¬ 
sume,  that  the  amount  spent,  $138  million,  on  safety  is  considerably 
less  than  that  spent,  for  trying  to  read  the  public's  mind  as  to  what  it  is 
going  to  buy  as  fa  r  as  fash  ion,  color,  et  cetera  ? 

Mr,  Bugas,  "V  ou  are  talking  about  t lie  model  change  now.  Ijef  me 
elaborate  for  just  one  moment,  if  I  may* 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  chairman  has  the  gavel  in  his  hand  and  I  am 
wait  ing  for  it  to  bang, 

Mr,  Bugas.  It  may  be  more  and  it  may  be  less  than  $13S  million. 
I  ask  you  not  to  force  me  to  answer  that. 

Now,  with  respect  to  t  he  model  change-- — 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Would  you  contradict  me  if  I  said  it  was  a  good 
deal  more? 

Mr.  Bugas,  I  will  not  comment  on  it,  sir.  It  may  be  more  and  it 
may  be  less. 

Mr,  Macdonald.  You  are  here  representing  the  industry,  I  take  it, 
I  am  not  being  facetious  at  all,  I  think  1  am  asking  you  a  question 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  pass  legislation  on  this  matter,  and  if  you  say 
that  the  industry  should  be  self-regulating  up  to  a  point,  would  mean 
that  we  ought  to  find  out  how  much  you  can  self-regulate  yourself. 
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Mr,  Bugas.  Mr.  Macdonald,  it  is  so  important  that  we  keep  this 
figure  confidential  that  before  I  could  answer,  1  would  have  to  take 
this  up  with  our  board  of  directors.  We  do  not  want  to  give  this  in¬ 
formation.  I  f  I  give  it  to  you,  I  give  it  to  my  competitors  on  my  right 
and  left,  and  I  don’t  want  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  This  is  almost  a  subject  where  the  fifth  amend¬ 
ment  would  properly  apply.  ,  k 

Mr.  Bugas*  With  the  exception,  sir,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  m- 
c  rim  mating  to  put  out  improved  ears  every  year. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  just  have  one  last  question  because,  as  I  say,  my 
esteemed  chairman  has  the  gavel  waving  about  and  I  am  afraid  I  am 
about  to  be  shut  off. 

There  is  one  question  that  has  always  bothered  me,  and  I  have  never 
understood  it.  If  there  is  an  accident  in  which  a  passenger  is  hurt  and 
it  can  be  traced  back  directly  to  a  malfunction  in  the  automobile,  in 
the  vehicle,  who  is  responsible— the  manufacturer  who  made  the  car 
or  the  dealer  who  sold  the  car  to  the  customer  I 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  think  it  depends  on  the  character  of  the  malfunction. 
If  the  malfunction  is  due  to  a  part  that  was  made  improperly  by  the 
manufacturer,  then  it  is  the  manufacturer’s  responsibility.  I  presume 
a  court  of  law  would  rule  i  n  that  way.  _ 

Mr.  Macdonald.  What  does  a  dealer  do  to  a  car  that  could  make  it 
malfunction  ? 

Mr.  Bugas*  I  presume  when  a  mechanic  repairs  the  car  he  might 
fail  to  do  something. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  ~Mv  illustration  is  of  a  new  car, 

Mr*  Bugas.  If  the  malfunction  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the  design  of  the 
car  that  the  manufacturer  should  have  been  aware  of,  then  I  presume 
the  court  would  hold  that  the  manufacturer  was  responsible* 

Mr.  Macdonald.  But  you  don't  have  any  agreement  with  the  dealer 
about  who  is  responsible  or  who  isn't ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  don’t  know  whether  our  dealer  agreement  covers  that 
or  not,  sir.  I  would  have  to  check. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  This  is  a  quick  last  question*  I  see  that  you  say 
that  in  1966  you  doubled  the  safety  of  the  glass  in  the  automobile* 

Mr.  Bugas.  We  doubled  the  thickness  of  the  plastic  interlayer, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  recall  having  a  car  that  predates  1960  and  labeled 
on  the  glass  it  says  “Safety  Glass,”  How  can  you  redouble  safety  ? 
Was  it  unsafe  in  1965  ? 

Mr*  Bugas.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Macdonald,  How  can  you  double  it? 

Mr.  Bugas.  You  can  almost  always  improve  on  safety,  Sir,  Mac¬ 
donald,  and  when  we  can,  we  do, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Will  1967  have  a  tripled  safety  device  in  the  glass? 
Mr,  Bugas.  Probably  not.  The  1966  improvement  in  glass  was  a 
very  significant  one  that  took  years  of  research.  As  quickly  as  we  can 
develop  safer  glass,  we  will  use  it, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  If  you  didn’t  have  safety  glass  in  1965 — — 

Mr*  Bugas.  We  did  have* 

Mr*  Macdonald  (continuing)*  Why  do  the  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  say  on  the  glass  that  it  was  safety  glass? 
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Mi\  Bugas,  We  did  hare  safe  glass  in  10  65.  Through  long  ex  peri- 
mentation  and  research,  we  were  able  to  find  glass  that  was  safer  and 
we  put  it  on  the  19G6  models. 

Mi\  Macdonald.  This  brings  me  hack  to  the  question  that  you  will 
not  answer,  even  though  it  was  suggested  by  Congressman  Rogers  that 
you  take  the  fifth,  about  the  proportion  spent  on  research  and  with 
the  models.  Weren't  you  concerned  with  the  number  of  people  killed 
going  through  glass  in  1965  and  1964  ? 

Mr.  Bugas,  Mr.  Macdonald,  we  arc  very  much  concerned  about  any¬ 
one  being  killed  by  an  automobile.  We  were  concerned  in  both  1966 
and  1966. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  As  Mr.  Younger  said,  this  is  getting  to  be  an  emo¬ 
tional  issue.  How  many  people  have  been  killed  in  the  last  5  years  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  In  1964 1  believe  it  was 47,700,  and  in  1965  it  was 49,000. 
W  hatever  it  is,  it  is  extremely  serious. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  people  and  their  families  would  have  to  be 
rather  emotional  about  it,  certainly. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Certainly, 

Mr.  7  ottnger.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Macdonald,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  Younger.  I  was  referring  to  the  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
papers  when  the  automobiles  were  called  in.  The  question  of  emotion 
applies  to  everything  except  the  driver.  People  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  a  la*ge  percentage  of  the  accident  is  the  driver's  fault.  You  can 
gel,  a  story  m  the  paper  and,  of  course,  you  create  a  lot  of  emotion, 
l  ou  are  bound  to.  This  is  not  the  first  bill  that,  we  have  had  up  here 
that  has  been  full  of  emotions. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  And  it.  won’t  be  the  last,  either,  Mr.  Younger. 

I  was  going  to  say  I  get.  very  emotional  when  I  watch  on  TV  the 
races  that  they  have.  T  understand  that  Ford  is  one  of  the  leading 
contenders  for  worldwide  prizes  in  speed  now.  Is  Ford  doing  this 
because  they  want  to  emphasize  how  safe  the  Ford  machine  is,  or  Ts  this 
an  appeal  to  the  public  who  just  want  to  have  the  fastest  thins  on 
wheels?  * 

Mr.  Bugas.  Mr.  Macdonald,  if  Ford  had  nothing  to  do  with  racing 
racing  would  continue  apace. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  didn’t  ask  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Bugas .  AVe  at  Ford  Motor  Co.  feel  we  learn  something  from 
racing.  Acain,  I  can  speak  only  for  mv  own  company,  as  each  com¬ 
pany  has  its  own  policy.  We  at  Ford  feel  that  when  we  engage 
in  racing  we  learn  something  of  material  assistance  to  us  in  the  design 
and  engineering  of  our  cars.  We  learn  bow  to  make  better  and  more 
durable  engines,  bow  to  make  better  brakes*  tires,  et  cetera, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Even  though,  sir,  most  of  those  cars  don’t  even  use 
the  same  fuel,  they  are  not  constructed  in  the  same  way,  they  have 
different  kinds  of  drives  and  everything  else — that  is  going  to  help  a 
passenger  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  It  helps  us  materially  in  our  engineering  and  research  * 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  will  have  another  opportunity  in 
a  few  minutes  when  we  comeback  around, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cunningham. 
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Mr,  Cunningham*  Thank  yon,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Mr.  Bugas,  1  want  to  compliment  you  and  your  associates  for  your 
presentation  here  today,  I  nave  only  been  in  Congress  10  years.  I 
have  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  by  witnesses  who  didn't  know  what  they 
were  talking  about*  It  is  refreshing  to  bear  witnesses  who  actually 
know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  that  is  what  you  have  been 
doing  today,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 

Mr.  Bugas.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr*  Cunkikohak*  This  is  an  issue  that  has  been  sensationalized, 
and  it  becomes  emotional  with  certain  people  who  are  not  familiar 
with  it,  people  in  public  life  who  want  to  indicate  to  their  constituents 
t  hat  they  are  going  to  sol  ve  the  traffic  sa  f et  y  problem* 

I  have  been  proud  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  the 
questioning  of  the  various  Members  I  feel  we  are  getting  a  more 
thorough  and  objective  look  at  this  problem  which  certainly,  in  my 
opinion,  wasn’t  attained  in  the  other  body. 

L  might  say,  having  been  in  this  field  professionally,  that  the  auto¬ 
mobile  people  have  been  t lie  leaders  in  the  fields  of  traffic  safety. 
There  is  no  one  who  doubts  that,  if  they  know  anything  about  this 
problem.  You  have  not  only  spent  your  own  money  on  traffic  safety, 
but  you  have  supported  other  organizations,  such  as  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation,  the  National  Safety  Council,  and  a  dozen  other 
groups  who  are  in  this  field*  _  ... 

Now  we  are  reading  a  lot  about  this  problem.  It  is  m  the  news. 
It  is  only  in  the  newsbecause  some  uninformed  people  have  made,  in 
my  opinion,  some  very  unwise  statements.  This  is  an  insult  to  the 
millions  of  people  who  through  the  years  have  been  working  on  this 
problem,  the  various  safety  organizations  in  the  local  communities, 
the  police  departments,  the  highway  patrols,  the  traffic  engineers,  and 
the  newspapers  who  promote  safety  programs^  the  American  Bar 
Association,  who  have  a  program  under  their  junior  bar  group  to 
improve  the  administration  of  traffic  procedures  in  the  courts* 

So  I  say  this  has  been  sensationalized,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an 
effort  by  certain  people  to  get  headlines.  This  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem.  I  am  interested  in  this,  and  I  want  something  done 
about  it,  and  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  my  life  to  trying  to  bring 
this  about. 

I  recall  one  of  the  representatives  from  a  Federal  agency  a  few 
weeks  ago  saying  that  they  have  insisted  upon  certain  safety  devices 
in  vehicles  that  are  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government.  lie  gave 
t lie  impression  that  because  they  insisted  on  certain  safety  devices, 
they  had  the  safest  cars.  Yet  1  asked  him  if  he  had  any  statistics 
that  GSA,  or  whatever  agency  was  involved,  had  gathered,  because 
Government  vehicles  do  have  many  accidents.  I  said,  siI)o  you  have 
a  central  reporting  system  to  determine  what  causes  these  accidents 
with  these  cars  that  you  have  praised  because  you  have  insisted  on 
certain  safety  features?53 

It  was  amazing  to  me  when  he  said  that  the  Federal  Government 
doesn’t  have  a  central  reporting  system.  So  they  just  don’t  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  You  can’t  talk  about  traffic  safety  and 
what  to  do  about  it  unless  you  have  figures,  the  statistics,  on  what 
causes  the  accidents*  Many  communities  and  States  have  adequate 
and  good  statistics.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  uni  versal. 
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I  hope  we  can  write  legislation  to  accomplish  this,  because  until 
we  have  universal  reporting  by  the  enforcement  people  involved  as 
to  their  judgment  as  to  the  cause  of  accidents,  we  are  not  going  to  lie 
ab  e  to  determine  just  what  the  major  causes  are.  Certainly  the 

if  that  * *  1S  n°^  ^  16  ma  or  cause*  ^  1S  one  °f  the  very  minor  causes, 
Mr.  Macdonald.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ( 'tmxiNGH-VM.  I  would  even  say  that  we  were  talking  about  little 
lings,  n  hen  Mr.  Ixogers  of  Texas  said  he  had  one  windshield  wiper 
longer  than  the  other,  was  an  example.  Certainly  that  was  not  the 
result  of  the  engineering  of  (lie  design.  That  was  due  to  poor  work¬ 
manship,  in  my  omnion. 

As  I  mentioned  once  before,  in  the  last  few  years  the  gas  stations 
have  developed  the  pract  ice  that  when  you  drive  in  to  get  vour  gas  tank 
tilled  they  wash  your  windshield  with  a  detergent,  and  when  you  arc 
<  i  n  mg  at  night  and  it  is  raining  and  you  have  your  wipers  on,  you 
have  a  him  in  front  of  you  that  obstructs  your  vision.  You  can’t  even 

I  wont  go  into  that  and  all  of  the  other  things  that  cause  these 
accidents. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  (Ynn-inomam.  I  might  say  I  don’t  think  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  testimony  that  they  gave,  really  understand  this  prob- 

*.1  i  -i  v  il  ,,'atter  °f  fact*  they  had  complete  charge  and  control 
of  the  building  of  our  rockets  and  missiles  and  how  many  of  them 
have  flopped  (  If  they  can’t  build  a  space  vehicle  that  they  have 
complete  control  over,  complete  direction  of,  I  don’t  know  what  they 
c*au  do  in  tlie  field  of  traffic,  safety. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  when  he  said 
t  here  were  no  statistics  about  this  thing,  and  it  is  just  newspaper  talk 
does  I  he  gentleman  not  believe  the  statistics  that  are  given  out  both  by 
the  various  safety  groups  that  he  has  discussed  and  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry,  itself,  about  the  number  of  deaths  on  the  highway? 

r  ill  ^  1  NN7?i<UIAM'  ^  ^ie  gentleman  had  been  familiar  with  this 
field,  lie  would  know  that  we  know  how  many  deaths  there  are  and  how 
many  injuries. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  fh ink  that  is  the  leading  statistic. 

Mr.  (  i  x  Ni  Nun  am.  My  point  was  that  no  communities  have  ade- 
qua^  statistu-al  material.  In  my  city,  we  happen  to  have  adequate 
statistical  material,  and  in  thousands  of  other  communities,  but  it  is 
not  nationwide.  That  was  my  point. 

Getting  to  your  point,  sir.  about,  motor  vehicle  inspection,  I  don’t 
know  what  it.  is  in  Massachusetts,  but  there  has  been  good  motor 
vehicle  inspection  in  my  State.  They  have  in  the  past  not  only  in¬ 
spected  tires,  wheel  alinement,  and  so  on,  but  they  rejected  the  car  for 
broken  glass,  for  headlights  that  are  not  focused  properly  Thev 
check  the  horn,  the  muffler,  and  so  fort  h. 

In  certain  instances,  I  might  say,  they  do  make  a  road  test,  if  thev 
are  not  certain.  So  there  are  good  inspection  programs.  I  t  hink  that  l's 
one  of  the  things  that  we  ought  to  be  concerned  with  here,  to  see  that 
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the  States  have  good  inspect  ion  programs,  and  perhaps  set  down  some 
standards,  if  we  have  that  power. 

1  would  say  in  conclusion— no,  I  will  ask  ask  this  question:  Here 
is  what,  bothers  me  a  great  deal.  Because  everybody  wants  to  stop 
the  carnage  on  the  highway,  if  llns  hill  in  its  present,  form  were 
passed,  wouldn't,  it  be  true— at  least  I  think  it.  would — that  the  public 
would  then  say  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  take  care  of  (his 
problem,  and  then  all  of  the  groups  that  were  working  in  it  would  lose 
their  enthusiasm  and  we  would  end  up  with  having  no  grassroots  safety 
organizations  throughout  the  country  which  now  exist,  and  then  in¬ 
stead  of  having  50,000  deaths,  we  will  probably  have  100,000 ?  That  is 
what  worries  me. 

I  again  want  to  compliment  our  chairman  for  the  statement  he 
made  this  morning  that  we  have  to  go  into  this  carefully  and  we  have 
to  determine  the  facts.  You  are  giving  us  the  facts,  it  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  me  to  have  a  witness  that  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  CYiAutMAN.  Mr.  Komegay. 

Mr.  Korn  kg  ay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bugas,  you  testified  that  22  States,  I  believe,  have  mandatory 
inspection  laws. 

Mr.  Bugas.  There  are  actually  21.  Kentucky  has  passed  a  motor 
vehicle  inspection  law,  but  it  will  not.  be  effective  until  1008. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Do  you  have  any  figures  on  how  many  States  have 
passed  automobile  inspection  laws  which  have  been  repealed? 

Mr.  Bugas.  No;  I  do  not,  sir.  We  can  get  that,  but.  I  dorrt  have  it 
here. 

(The  information  requested  appears  in  letter  from  AMA,  p.  338.) 

Mr  Kobnegay.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
States  do  not  have  automobile  inspection  laws  2 

Mr.  Bugas,  As  to  why  t  hey  do  not  2 

Mr.  Kornegay.  In  other  words,  with  this  being  the  problem  that 
it  is  throughout  the  country,  I  am  sure  you  are  concerned,  and  very 
much  concerned,  with  highway  safety  throughout  the  country.  This 
is  not  just  in  Washington,  but  in  every  community  and  in  every 
town  in  the  country.  It  is  amazing  to  me  if  inspection  laws  are 
worthwhile  why  every  State  does  not  have  an  automobile  inspection 
law. 

Mr.  Bugas.  The  adoption  of  inspection  laws,  of  course,  is  coming 
about  more  slowly  than  we  would  like.  We  would  like  to  have 
adequate  and  properly  enforced  inspection  laws  in  every  State.  I 
presume  the  reason  that  some  States,  including  my  own,  Michigan, 
for  example,  do  not.  have  a  motor  vehicle  inspection  law  is  because 
some  individuals,  voters,  in  the  States  consider  it  a  nuisance.  They 
think  it  would  he  a  nuisance  to  go  into  an  inspection  station,  whether 
it  be  State-owned  or  privately  owned  and  State-regulated,  and  pay 
their  dollar  or  two  dollars  and  have  the  inspection  made. 

I  presume  that  many  legislators  in  the  States  are  sensitive  to  this 
vocal  reaction,  although  we  do  not  agree  that  it  is  a  sound  reaction. 
However,  we  do  all  we  can  to  urge.  We  think  that  motor  vehicle 
inspection  is  so  sound  in  concept  that  it  is  inevitable.  We  hope  the 
Federal  Government,  whether  this  safety  bill  passes  or  not,  actively 
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encourages  the  States,  in  the  most  effective  fashion  possible,  to  adopt 
these  vehicle  inspection  laws. 

Mr.  Korxegay.  I  think  your  basis  or  reason  is  very  correct.  In  my 
own  Stare  of  North  Carolina,  we  had  an  automobile  inspection  law 
back  in  the  late  1940’s,  It  was  in  existence  for  about  2  years,  the 
time  between  one  legislature  that  enacted  it  and  the  next  legislature 
repealing  it.  They  did  it  because  we  did  not  have  public  support 
for  it. 

Some  of  (lie  reasons  were  that  the  lines  were  long  and  it  took  time 
to  get  your  car  inspected,  you  would  hear  rumors  about  t  his  particular 
crowd  getting  an  inspection  sticker  for  $5,  or  as  Mr.  Macdonald  said, 
if  you  agreed  to  buy  your  gas  at  this  place  they  would  give  you  the 
sticker  or  keep  you  in  stickers.  There  was  that  kind  of  thing  which 
was  not  conducive  to  public  support  . 

I  agree  with  you  that  that,  in  and  of  itself,  does  not  invalidate  the 
reasons  for  the  inspection  laws.  But  I  raise  the  point  simply  to  get 
your  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  any  of  your  associates,  as  to  what  we  in  the 
Congress  can  do  to  bring  about  a  better  climate,  a  better  atmosphere, 
one  that  will  encourage  good  inspection  laws  throughout  t  he  country. 
The  State  is  the  ideal  governmental  instrumentality  to  operate  the 
inspection  laws,  I  think, 

Mr.  Bxxgas.  We  agree. 

Mr,  Koknegay.  As  you  probably  arc  aware,  we  have  just  put  in 
another  law  in  my  State  of  North  Carolina  and  it  hadn’t  been  in 
effect  a  week  until  the  papers  were  filled,  with  a  little  hanky-panky 
here  and  a  little  mismanagement  there.  That  is  up  In  the  State  to 
straighten  out  and  do  something  about.  I  am  confident  that  they 
will.  The  government  immediately  took  action, 

I  don’t  think  it  is  the  answer  or  panacea  to  the  problem,  blit  tins 
certainly  weeds  out  a  lot  of  the  old  traps  that  ought  not  to  be  on  the 
highway.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  an  answer  in  itsel  f,  because  the 
automobile  that  is  in  perfect  condition  today,  tomorrow  may  be  a 
little  bit  out  of  whack. 

Mr.  B  tig  a  s .  Let  me  m  ake  j  i  j  st  a  con  pie  of  h  ri  e  f  poi  nt  s. 

In  the  safety  bill,  particularly  in  title  III,  but  to  some  extent  in 
title  II.  there  are  provisions  that  we  think  would  be  used  effectively 
by  the  Secretary  to  induce  States  to  put  in  motor  vehicle  inspection. 

First  of  all,  in  title  II  you  have  provision  for  research.  We  think 
that  proper  research  would  show  unmistakably  that  motor  vehicle  in¬ 
spection,  properly  administered,  is  a  good  f  lung.  That  is  No,  1 . 

Title  III  provides  for  the  Government  to  offer  strong  incentives 
to  the  States  to  adopt  safety  programs,  including  motor  vehicle  in¬ 
spection*  We  think  that  in  those  two  sections  of  the  bill  you  have 
mechanisms  for  advancing  the  cause  of  motor  vehicle  inspection,  which 
we  consider  only  one  facet  of  a  very  complex  problem,  but  an  impor¬ 
tant  one. 

Mr.  Korn  eg  ay.  On  page  15  of  your  statement  you  describe  in  some 
degree  of  detail  the  industry  proving  ground  facilities,  19,000  acres 
of  land,  215  miles  of  private  road  systems,  and  so  on.  My  first  ques¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  that  statement  is  this : 

Is  that  a  cooperative  effort  among  the  automobile  manufacturers, 
or  is  this  the  combined  facilities  of  all ! 
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Mr.  Bugas.  They  are  the  combined  figures.  This  is  not  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort.  Each  corporation  has  its  own. 

Mr.  Korn  eg  ay.  They  each  have  their  own  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  And  they  use  their  own  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  When  Secretary  Connor  testified  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  a  portion  of  his  statement  related  to  the  need  for  testing  fa¬ 
cilities.  As  I  recall  it,  he  was  expressing  the  desire  to  spend  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  acquire 
testing  facilities. 

I)o  you  see  any  reason,  or  do  you  know  of  any  reason  why,  if  some  leg¬ 
islation  was  passed  along  these  lines,  there  could  not  be  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  and  industry  in  connection  with  these  proving 
grounds?  In  other  words,  why  build  so  many  proving  grounds  if 
we  have  enough  now  that  could  be  shared  on  some  sort  of  mutually 
satisfactory  basis? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Mr.  Kornegay,  you  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  made  in  one  part  of  our  proposal,  and  that  we  feel 
very  strongly  about.  We  think  that  the  Secretary  should  be  given 
authority  to  engage  in  proper  research.  But  l>efore  you  put  a  lot 
of  money  into  complicated,  very  expensive  facilities,  which  also  re¬ 
quire  manpower,  you  should  look  around  and  see  whether  adequate  fa¬ 
cilities  and  manpower  are  not  available  either  in  industry  or  in  pub¬ 
lic  institutions. 

Without  question,  many  of  our  facilities  in  the  individual  com¬ 
panies  could  be  utilized  l>y  the  Secretary.  I  know  that  we  in  Ford, 
and  I  speak  in  this  respect  only  for  Ford,  would  make  our  facilities 
available  to  the  extent  that  we  could,  compatible  with  our  going  about 
our  own  job.  We  would  make  them  available  for  research  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary. 

I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  spend  money  unless  it  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  This  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Of  course  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  w©  understand  that,  but  to  go  out  and  just  have  the  Govern¬ 
ment  own  their  facilities,  when  you  have,  or  perhaps  other  companies 
have,  adequate  facilities,  it  seems  to  me  like  that  would  be  wasteful. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  (presiding).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired.  Did  you  have  another  question  ? 

Air.  Kornegay.  I  have  another  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  If  it  is  quick,  you  may  ask  it. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  You  were  telling  about  your  problem  with  the 
windshield  wiper  and  I  wanted  to  say,  since  we  have  such  an  illustrious 
group  here  this  morning,  that  they  have  not  heard  anytliing  until  they 
hear  my  story. 

I  admit  the  genius  of  the  automobile  industry,  because  under  their 
warranty  system — so  many  miles  with  a  warranty  on  it — I  have  an 
Oldsmobile  that  performed  very  well  until  it  got  right  beyond  that 
]>oint.  Then  I  was  reminded  of  the  old  poem,  you  will  recall,  the 
“One  Hoi's©  Shay,”  written  by  Justice  Holmes,  f  believe.  With  the 
wheel  bearings,  the  shock  absorbers,  the  alternator,  and  the  steering 
system,  too,  I  have  been  in  the  shop  all  week  trying  to  get  that  fixed. 

But  the  point  is,  and  this  is  not  in  criticism,  that  that  could  happen 
under  the  inspection  system.  I  could  have  had  it  inspected  last  week 
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ami  it  could  have  passed,  but  this  week  it  is  not  d livable.  So  we  can't 
rely  entirely  on  the  inspection  system* 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas*  Mr.  Harvey* 

Mr.  Harvey.  Has  anyone  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce’s  office 
or  any  of  the  other  Departments  come  out  ana  looked  at  the  private 
facilities  of  any  of  the  companies  for  testing,  research,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr*  Bugas*  I  am  sure  they  are  generally  familiar  with  what  we 
have*  I  know  various  people,  from  GSA'and  so  forth,  have  been 
through  all  our  facilities,  and  I  am  sure  that  some  individuals  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  know. 

Mr.  Harvey*  I  am  sorry  I  wasn’t  here  this  morning  for  a  reading 
of  your  full  statement,  but  I  have  looked  over  pages  53  through  63, 
wherein  you  set  forth  certain  suggested  improvements  in  title  I*  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  committee  will  consider  those  improvements  very, 
very  carefully, 

I  gather  from  reading  this  that  you  feel  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  does  have  the  role-  in  setting  these  standards  of  safety  and  the 
standards  of  engineering,  with  the  suggestions  for  improvements 
that  you  have  made? 

Mr*  Bugas.  We  believe  the  Government  has  a  role  in  this  area,  very 
definitely  so. 

Mr*  Harvey.  That  is  your  position  today  in  this  hearing? 

Mr*  Bugas.  That  is  correct.  We  think  that  the  Federal  Govern* 
meat  has  a  very  important  role  in  setting  of  standards  provided  they 
bring  the  States  into  the  picture,  with  the  vast  body  of  experience  and 
knowledge  that  has  been  built  up  in  the  States  by  setting  standards  for 
a  long  time — provided  further  that  there  are  appropriate  criteria  laid 
out  for  their  setting  of  standards — and  provided  that  the  industry  is 
encouraged  to  cooperate  in  initiating  standards  and  complying  with 
them  after  they  have  been  proposed  to  the  Secretary. 

We  think  these  safeguards  would  be  satisfactory  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Mr,  Harvey.  This  is  all  in  the  field  of  engineering,  and  the  engineer¬ 
ing  of  automotive  safety  that  we  a  re  talking  about.  Of  course,  you 
would  agree,  I  think,  that  the  Federal  Government  already  has  a  role 
in  the  engineering  of  highways,  in  improving  highway  safety  in  that 
regard* 

Mr,  Bugas.  Very  definitely,  yes. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Those  of  you  m  the  automotive  industry,  I  am  sure, 
realize  that  even  the  engineering  is  only  one  small  aspect  of  the  overall 
safety  problem,  and  that  some  of  the  others  which  have  been  touched 
on  hen*  today  in  the  field  of  enforcement  and  in  the  field  of  education 
are  probably  equally  or  even  more  important,  many  experts  would  say. 

Mr*  Bugas*  We  agree  that  these  things  are  very  important;  yes,  sir. 

Mr*  Harvey.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Bugas,  or  any  other  members  of 
the  panel,  if  you  would  care  to  comment,  what  should  be  the  Federal 
role  in  your  judgment  in  the  field  of  enforcement  ?  Here  we  already 
have  the  States  involved. 

In  your  judgment,  do  you  feel  that  the  States  are  doing  an  adequate 
job  ?  I  am  not  referring  only  to  vehicle  inspection,  but  lam  referring 
to  violations  generally  of  what  is  the  uniform  vehicle  code  but  what  is 
not  necessarily  enforced  throughout  the  50  States  as  the  uniform 
vehicle  code. 
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Do  you  feel  that  die  Federal  Government  lias  a  role  in  the  field  of 
enforcement  as  well  as  safety  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  We  don't  think  that  the  Federal  Government  should  get 
into  the  active  field  of  traffic  enforcement.  We  think  that  basically 
this  must  he  a  job  for  the  States.  A  Federal  force  that  would  go  out 
and  enforce  the  traffic  laws  and  regulations  in  the  various  communities 
would  face  an  almost  impossible  task.  I  personally  would  also  object 
to  it  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

As  far  as  State  enforcement  is  concerned,  you  find  good  enforcement, 
you  find  bad  enforcement,  you  find  superior  enforcement,  depending 
upon  the  locality.  These  can  be  judged  on  objective  factors.  It  can 
be  improved  everywhere,  and  should  be. 

I  think  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  role  in  encouraging  the 
States,  in  suggesting  programs  concerning  these  various  things,  and 
in  assisting  the  States,  But  the  actual  job  of  enforcement  must  stay 
with  the  States,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  IIarvev.  But  there  is  no  question  that  you  feel  the  Federal  Gov* 
eminent  does  have  a  role  also  in  encouraging  them  and  in  helping  to 
improve  their  enforcement  which  you  recognize  as  inadequate  in  many 
cases  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Very  definitely.  I  agree  that  the  Federal  Government 
lias  a  role-  in  continuously  encouraging  the  upgrading  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  that,  must  take  place  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Harvey.  I  jet's  get  to  the  problem  of  education  for  a  minute. 
That  is  also  one  of  the  broad  areas  in  the  field  of  safety.  Do  you  fee! 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  role  in  the  field  of  education? 

Here,  as  I  understand  it,  neither  the  States  or  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  involved.  Education  in  the  field  of  highway  safety  is  being 
done,  by  and  large,  by  the  organizations  that  Mr.  Cunningham  men¬ 
tioned,  the  National  Safety  Council,  various  municipal  safety  coun¬ 
cils,  and,  in  some  cases,  State  councils  across  the  country. 

These  are  dependent  for  the  most  part  upon  private  support.  Do 
you  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  role  in  the  field  of 
education  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  The  States  already  are  engaged  in  driver  education.  I 
think  this  should  lie  stepped  up  and  continued  in  the  States  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  ihe  extent  possible  by  the  Federal  Government. 

However,  I  think  there  is  a  very  definite  role  for  the  private  orga¬ 
nizations  of  which  Mr.  Cunningham  spoke.  These  should  go  ahead 
on  a  private  basis,  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  Automative  Safety 
Foundat  ion,  and  others. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  Have 
you  a  short  question  f 

Mr.  Harvey.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr,  Van  Deerl  in, 

Mr.  Van  Deerun.  Mr.  Bugas,  isn't  it  possible  that  the  automotive 
industry  might  achieve  some  manufacturing  savings  through  uniform 
standards  in  the  field  of  safety  requirements  rather  than  having  to 
consider  the  possible  legislation  in  this  field  by  50  individual  States? 

Mr,  Bugas.  You  are  talking  about  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  stand¬ 
ards,  I  presume,  if  it  were  left  entirely  to  the  States?  Is  this  what 
you  are  concerned  with? 
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Mr,  Van  Dekrlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bugas.  This  could  create  a  problem  that  could  affect  manu¬ 
facturing  and ,  therefore,  be  an  added  cost.  As  I  stated  Ik* fore,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  l*een  an  amazing  uniformity  in  what  the  States  have 
done  thus  far,  and  it  has  not  caused  us  any  great  problem.  Conceiv¬ 
ably  it  could.  However,  provisions  that  we  suggest,  we  think  that 
there  is  merit  in  the  Federal  Government  having  the  ultimate  author¬ 
ity,  provided  we  in  the  manufacturing  area  are  brought  in,  that  the 
States  have  a  role,  that  criteria  are  provided  for  sett  ing  standards,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Van  Deeruot.  When  California  imposed  the  requirement  for 
smog  counter  devices  that  had  to  be  attached  after  a  certain  date  to  all 
new  cat's  sold  in  California,  this,  it  seems  to  me,  was  something  that 
might  have  been  considerably  less  expensive  if  it  had  been  a  national 
requirement  rather  than  just  in  California. 

I  assume  this  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  Itimately,  of  course,  the  Federal  Government  adopted, 
in  effect,  the  standard  that  existed  in  California.  It  will  cost  us  about 
the  same  to  make,  except  that  we  will  have  to  make  it  for  all  the 
cal's. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Any  requirement  in  California  is  tantamount  to 
mass  production  anyway.  We  have  enough  cal’s  registered  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  enable  them  all  to  be  on  the  highways  at  the  same  time  with 
only  the  front  seats  occupied. 

Suppose  Mr.  Rogers’  State  were  to  lie  concerned  over  windshield 
wipers  and  established  standards  that  would  apply  only  in  that  State. 
This  could  quickly  cause  you  some  industrial  problems,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Bugas.  If  there  were  no  Federal  standards*  only  State  stand¬ 
ards,  and  five  or  six  or  seven  States  adopted  that  standard,  it  becomes 
a  national  standard  for  practical  purposes  anyway, 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Wouldn’t  you  assume  that  with  the  agitation — 
that  is  an  unhappy  choice  of  words — with  the  feeling  that  has  been 
aroused  nationally  now  in  the  matter  of  highway  safety  that  there  is 
going  to  be  legislation? 

I  should  think  your  judgment  is  quite  sound  here  in  hoping  that  it 
would  be  establishing  national  standards  rather  than  leaving  it  to  the 
action  of  50  individual  legislatures. 

Mr,  Bugas.  We  think  that  with  the  provisions  we  have  suggested 
there  is  considerable  merit  in  having  Federal  standards.  But  the 
States  must  be  brought  in,  and  the  States  must  be  allowed  to  have 
standards  of  their  own  that  they  can  enforce  after  the  first  sale, 
because  that  is  when  the  car  is  being  used.  A  standard  does  little 
good  after  that  first  sale  unless  you  have  a  means  of  enforcing  it.  And 
m  order  to  enforce  it  you  have  to  have  a  State  standard,  in  our  view. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  i 

Mr,  Van  Deerlin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  The  fact  is  that  this  thing  is  in  such  a 
situation  presently  that  you  need  uniformity  the  same  as  you  have 
m  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act.  You  have  to  have  safety  factors 
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throughout  the  United  States  because  of  your  interstate  travel  all 
the  time,  the  same  as  the  negotiable  paper* 

Mr.  Bugas*  Apart  from  the  pressures  and  everything  else,  with  the 
safeguards  or  provisions  we  have  recommended,  there  would  Ik?  merit 
in  having  uniform  standards  for  the  broad  safety  characteristics  of 
each  car  across  the  country,  in  our  view. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida.  In  the  discussion  of  State  standards,  are 
these  normally  set  by  the  State  legislatures! 

Mr*  Bugas.  Generally  speaking,  yes.  I  think  there  are  eight  or 
nine  States  where  the  authority  is  delegated  to  an  administrator. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  wonder  if  you  have  given  thought  to  have 
the  standards  set  by  the  Congress  after  the  Presidential  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  I  previously  discussed,  rather  than  having  the  Secretary 
set  the  standards.  What  is  your  feeling  on  that? 

Mr,  Bugas.  I  would  think,  sir,  that  the  setting  of  standards  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  Congress  would 
want  to  regard  very  closely,  I  would  doubt,  however,  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  itself  would  want  to  get  into  the  st andards-setti  ng  business  in 
detail. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida*  We  have  set  standards  in  previous  legisla¬ 
tion,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir;  you  have*  But  here  you  are  thinking  of 
quite  a  number  of  standards,  dynamic  standards  that  are  changing 
constantly.  I  would  conceive  it  to  l>e  almost  a  full-time  job  for  a 
session  of  Congress  if  you  were  to  follow  it  to  the  extent  it  should  be 
followed. 

I  think  you  would  want  to  watch  it  very  closely  if  you  gave  it  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  States,  of  course.  But  1  would  rather  doubt, 
that  you  would  want  to  get,  into  the  stand ards-setting  business 
yourself. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you* 

Mr*  Younger.  As  I  understood,  you  recommended  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  set  guidelines* 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir*  That  is  a  different  matter,  Mr.  Younger, 
one  that  concerns  us  very  much*  We  are  suggesting  that  you  set  as 
clear  guidelines  as  you  can  that  the  Secretary  must  follow  in  setting 
standards.  This  is  one  of  the  things  I  had  in  mind  when  I  said  you 
must  regard  what  is  being  done.  This  would  be  a  provision  we 
recommend  strongly. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas*  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr,  Pickle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bugas,  when  this  measure  was  before  this  committee  some  6 
weeks  ago,  I  think  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  that  I  did  not 
think  the  act  was  calling  on  the  States  to  take  advantage  of  the 
years  of  experience  in  safety,  design,  research,  and  construction 
that  they  should  have,  particularly  with  respect  to  title  III. 

I  notice  you  make  reference  to  title  III  as  the  ideal  situation  be¬ 
tween  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  I  submit  the  States 
may  have  some  different  ideas  from  what  you  may  have  as  to  how  it 
would  operate*  But  similarly,  with  regard  to  title  I,  I  agree  with 
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you,  that  the  Government  should  take  advantage  of  the  experience 
that  the  industry  has. 

Xov  you  come  forward  with  a  positive  position  that  you  think  that 
the  Secretary  ought  to  set  these  standards,  using  your  phraaeologv, 
‘‘under  appropriate  guidelines  and  procedures.” 

Mr.  Bugas.  Are  you  referring  to  the  position  that  we  took  before 
the  Senate  ? 

ilr.  Pickle.  Yes,  your  statement  shown  this  morning  and  in  your 
news  release. 

What  would  l>e  your  idea  of  “guidelines  and  procedures"  ?  How 
would  that  operate ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Let  me  use  my  presentation  as  a  point  of  reference. 
I  can  speak  better  if  I  refer  to  this  and  I  will  elaborate,  with  your 
permission. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Please  do  make  reference  to  the  material.  I  was 
here  when  you  read  most  of  your  statement  this  morning  so  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Bugas.  When  the  Secretary  finally  decides  to  set  a  standard, 
after  going  through  the  procedure  of  consultation  with  the.  States, 
et.  cetera,  he  should  not  have  in  mind  such  words  as  “adequate”  and 

unreasonable,  "  that  are  subject,  to  application  depending  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  individual.  He  should  look  instead  at  such  things 
as,  “Will  this  standard  that  1  am  going  to  impose  he  worth  the  cost 
that  is  required  to  put  it  into  effect!” 

Obviously,  if  he  puts  a  standard  into  effect  requiring  some  safetv 
device  that  costs  ^500,  it  is  going  to  do  limited  good  because  fewer 
people  will  buy  the  new  cars  and  more  people  will  hang  on  to  old, 
v  o  mo  lit  cars.  He  ought  to  lake  a  look  at.  the  balance  of  cost  versus 
benefits.  This  is  one  type  of  criterion.  He  should  also  take  a  look 
at  whether  this  standard  is  practicable  in  the  light  of  existing  en¬ 
gineering  and  manufacturing  knowledge,  whether  we  can  design  and 
mass-produce  devices  that  will  enable  us  to  meet  this  standard.--  Most 
certainly  this  looks  to  us  like  a  reasonable  criterion. 

Another  thing  we  have  suggested  here  is  the  time  that  he  allows  for 
this  standard  to  take  effect.  If  he  puts  a  standard  in  today,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  says,  “You  meet  this  in  6  months,”  and  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  do  so,  obviously  the  procedure  is  wrong. 

This  is  the  sort  of  criteria  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Pickle.  These  are  three  instances  you  have  given :  cost  versus 
benefits,  is  it  practicable,  and  will  there  be  time  given  to  put  it  into 
effect? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pickle.  To  me,  that  sounds  good  but  it  really  doesn’t  sav  a 
whole  lot.  I  think  we  could  say  that  for  almost  any  kind  of  legislation, 
anywhere.  It  seems  to  me  like  you  are  somewhat  begging  the  issue. 

I  want,  you  to  tell  me  specifically  what  are  the  guidelines  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  would  use,  or  your  committee,  and  who  is  going  to  say  what 
will  lie  the  procedure  and  who  will  set  the  guidelines?  ‘  Do  you  have 
any  suggestions  for  this?  Perhaps  we  have  to,  in  the  committee  or 
in  the  Congress,  say  one,  two,  three,  four.  But,  if  you  say  we  should 
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use  guidelines  such  as  cost,  practicability,  time  to  put  it  into  effect,  it 
is  rat  her  a  generality, 

(For  information  requested  see  letter  from  AMA,  g.  338,) 

Mr,  Bugas.  To  us  these  things  mean  something,  Mr,  Pickle,  and  we 
think  that  a  Secretary  wtih  technical  personnel  assisting  him  would 
find  them  meaningful.  But  let's  suppose  they  are  not,  Tjet's  suppose 
these  criteria  are  written  into  the  bill  and  the  Secretary  thinks  he  is 
applying  them  correctly  but  we  disagree.  Then  we  have  a  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure  that  allows  us  to  question  his  judgment.  With  judicial  review 
we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  he  has  not  followed  the 
guidelines,  if  that  is  what  we  think. 

In  other  words,  there  is  more  adequate  procedural  safeguard  against 
error  or  misjudgment. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Are  you  saying  that  the  industry,  then,  would  be  satis- 
fiold  if  the  Secretary  adopted  guidelines  and  procedures  that  would 
cover  these  three  points,  that  would  satisfy  the  industry? 

Mr,  Bugas,  No.  We  have  suggested  these  as  three  but  they  are 
not  all-inclusive.  This  is  a  concept. 

Mr,  Pickle.  I  would  think  it  would  be  not  all  inclusive  because  you 
haven’t  much  more  than  just  stated  a  few  generalities  at  this  point, 

Mr.  Bugas,  I  attempted  to  explain  earlier  that  in  this  presenta¬ 
tion  we  have  not  put  down  language  in  detail.  We  have  introduced 
concepts  and  tried  to  be  helpful, 

Mr.  Pickle,  You  said  in  your  statement  that  you  thought  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  industry  that  if  the  Secretary  would  adopt  those 
guidelines  or  procedures,  I  assume,  as  recommended  by  the  YE  SC, 
that  this  would  be  satisfactory  to  your  industry.  Is  this  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bugas,  The  guidelines  we  are  talking  about  here  are  separate 
from  the  VESC,  if  1  understand  your  question  correctly. 

Mr*  I  Vkle.  1  don’t  think  they  are.  If  they  are,  tell  me. 

Mr.  Bugas,  The  guidelines  we  are  suggesting  here  are  the  guide¬ 
lines  that  the  Secretary  would  use,  separate  and  apart  from  any  con¬ 
sultation  or  any  negotiation  that  he  had  with  the  VESC. 

Under  our  concept,  he  would  go  to  the  VESC  and  say,  “I  would  like 
to  have  a  standard, ' ”  or  the  VESC  would  come  to  him ‘and  sav,  “Here 
is  a  standard/'  It  can  flow  either  way.  If  lie  goes  to  the  VESC,  he 
might  say,  “I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  a  standard  for  the 
crashability  of  the  front  end  of  a  car,"  as  one  example.  There  has 
been  considerable  talk  of  that.  He  may  give  the  VESC  a  limited  time, 
(>  months,  8  months,  a  year,  whatever  he  wants  as  long  as  it  is  adequate. 
If  the  VESC  comes  up  with  a  standard  in  that  period  of  time,  he  would 
then  consider  it  in  the  light  of  the  criteria  that  we  have  suggested 
you  provide  in  the  bill. 

Meanwhile,  we  do  not  envision  that  we,  in  the  industry,  would  be  pre- 
el  tided  from  giving  the  Secretary  our  views.  We  think  that  he  would 
be  anxious  to  have  them.  We  would  see  that  lie  got  them.  But  in 
any  event,  he  would  have  the  ultimate  authority  to  set  the  standard. 

If  we  thought  that  he  had  not  set  it  according  to  the  criteria  or  that 
it  was  an  improper  standard,  we  would  take  issue  with  him  in  a  judicial 
proceeding. 
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Mr.  Pickle.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  States  and  the  industry  would 
say  specifically  how  they  think  this  bill  ought  to  be  amended  to  spell 
out  what  your  guidelines  in  procedure  are.  I  don't  see  anything  out 
generalities  now. 

If  you  adopted  these  three  general  guidelines,  then  I  assume  you  will 
have  some  kind  of  committee  or  group  that  will  be  advising  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Rogers,  asked  you  about  it 
earlier  and  you  said  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  an  advisory 
committee. 

I  would  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  committee  passed  a  bill 
last  session,  the  high  speed  ground  transportation,  in  which  we  put  in 
the  bill  an  advisory  committee  to  be  working  with  the  Commission. 
That  was  back  in  August.  That  committee  has  not  been  appointed 
yet.  Here  it  is  7  months  later,  the  act  has  been  put  into  effect  and  the 
money  has  been  largely  spent.  It  has  not  been  appointed  yet. 

Mr.  Bugas.  We  haven’t  proposed  a  committee. 

Mr.  Pickle.  1  understand  that.  I  am  just  saying  to  you  that  if  we 
did  set  up  such  a  committee,  1  think  this  committee  better  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  we  better  make  the  act  dependent,  before  any 
funds  are  spent,  upon  the  appointment  of  such  an  advisory  committee 
This  is  certainly  a  weakness  of  the  other  measure. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired,  unless 
he  has  a  short  question. 

Mr.  Mackay? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bugas,  you  have  a  friendly  questioner  here,  because  I  have 
been  riding  Mercurys  and  Comets  since  1047  and  they  have  been  safe 
at  every  speed. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Also,  to  spare  the  committee  and  everybody  here,  I 
have  prepared  28  questions  which  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association  to  respond  to,  and  also  each  company 
here  to  the  extent  it  would  be  willing  to  do  so  in  its  individual  capacity. 
That  will  shorten  this  discussion  considerably. 

(The  response  of  AMA  appears  in  a  letter  dated  May  18,  196C, 
p.  338.) 

(Mr.  Mackay’s  document  referred  to  above,  follows:) 

A  Memorandum  and  Workbook  on  the  Traffic  Safety  Issue  in  the  89th 

Congress 

(Prepared  by  tlie  Office  of  James  A.  Mackay.  Member  of  Congress,  4th  District, 
Georgia,  April  22.  19(56) 

MEMORANDUM 

Traffic  safety  legislation  has  exploded  as  the  major  new  concern  of  the 
second  session  of  the  S9th  Congress  despite  the  fact  that  no  reference  was 
made  to  this  subject  in  the  1964  platforms  of  either  major  jiarty. 
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It  now  appears  likely  that  Congress  will  enact  the  most  significant  legislation 
in  this  field  in  the  75  year  history  of  the  motor  vehicle  and  since  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  called  what  was  termed  a  “life  and  death”  confer¬ 
ence  42  years  ago  on  tralfic  safety.  20,000  Americans  died  that  year  in  traffic 
accidents. 

For  two  generations  there  have  been  many  conferences,  periodic  committees 
and  meager  results.  Although  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  death  rate 
the  extent  of  death,  disabling  injuries  and  proj>erty  damage  has  increased 
until  last  year  when  49,000  men,  women,  and  children  suffered  violent  death; 
three  million  were  injured;  and  direct  economic  losses  exceeded  eight  billion 
dollars. 

Last  December  was  the  most  murderous  month  of  all  with  a  death  toll  of  4,940. 
The  National  Safety  Council  reports  casualties  were  up  six  percent  in  January 
and  February  of  this  year.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  upward 
spiral  will  be  arrested  and  reversed  unless  there  is  an  unprecedented  effort 
to  establish  a  truly  national  traffic  safety  program  with  much  more  si>ecific 
assignment  of  responsibilities  than  now  exists  on  federal  and  state  governments. 

Our  bill  to  establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  has  bipartisan  support 
in  the  House  with  30  co-sponsors  and  in  the  Senate  with  15  co-sponsors.  It 
emphasizes  the  national  rather  than  the  federal  role  and  its  stresses  leadership 
and  concert  of  action  rather  than  a  punitive  approach. 

One  month  after  the  introduction  of  our  bill  the  administration  introduced  its 
bill.  Doth  seek  the  same  objective.  Both  have  strong  points.  Two  committees 
of  the  House  and  three  committees  of  the  Senate  have  completed  or  are  in  process 
of  hearings  from  which  new  insights  have  come. 

The  Senate  is  about  to  begin  marking  up  a  traffic  safety  bill.  On  the  26tli  of 
April  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will  resume  its 
hearings  and  will  hear  from  an  array  of  important  witnesses. 

My  staff  has  prepared  a  workbook  setting  forth  the  unresolved  issues  with  the 
thought  that  the  statement  of  these  issues  in  question  form  with  an  indication 
of  the  position  of  our  bill  and  the  administration  bill  would  be  of  value  in 
seeding  decision  on  these  unresolved  issues. 

We  members  of  this  Congress  are  fast  approaching  the  “moment  of  truth”  on 
what  we  shall  do  about  traffic  safety. 

Ten  years  ago  Congress  failed  to  act  although  Rep.  Kenneth  Roberts  of  Alabama 
conducted  thorough  hearings  which  brought  out  substantially  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  before  us  today,  except  that  now  our  losses  are  greater.  Since  those 
hearings  were  concluded  more  than  400,000  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  perished 
on  the  streets  and  highways. 

This  year  we  should  not  fail  because  there  is  growing  awareness  of  what  has 
happened  and  why  it  has  happened.  Public  opinion  has  sensed  that  whatever 
we  may  have  done  in  the  past,  no  matter  how  favorably  evaluated,  we  have  not 
done  enough.  Our  people  sense  that  we  are  paying  an  awesome,  and  in  many 
cases,  needless,  toll  of  life,  of  happiness  and  treasure  bec  ause  of  our  failure  to  act. 

Traffic  accidents  are  the  greatest  killers  of  our  youth  from  ages  15  to  25  and  the 
fourth  greatest  killer  of  Americans  of  all  ages. 

As  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
substantial  reduction  in  traffic  accidents  would  contribute  more  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens  than  almost  anything.  The  subject  deserves 
top  priority. 

James  A.  Mack  ay. 
Member  of  Conyre*s. 
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POSITION  STATEMENT  ON  UNRESOLVED  ISSUES 1 
G  en era  1  pro  v  i  s  i  on  s 

1.  An  agency  should  be  specified  by  Congress  and  charged  by  it  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  building  a  uniform  and  safer  traffic  environment.  Proi>onentS  of 
the  “no  agency”  i>osition  say  this  will  give  the  executive  branch  greater  “flexi¬ 
bility”.  We  argue  that  there  must  be  a  “focus  of  leadership  and  action”,  and 
draw  an  analogy  with  the  FA  A  which  has  had  notable  success  in  air  safety. 
We  do  not  argue  that  the  agency  has  to  do  everything  that  might  be  done  but 
that  it  could  bring  an  end  to  the  diffusion  of  responsibility  and,  in  some  instances, 
overlapping  of  effort. 

2.  A  traffic  safety  administrator  should  be  designated  by  Congress  to  personify 
and  fix  resj»onsibility  for  traffic  safety.  Our  hill  provides  for  his  appointment 
by  the  President  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  FA  A  administrator,  although  the 
mode  of  selection  is  not  so  important  as  the  designation  of  the  office.  Again 
we  seek  to  end  diffusion  of  effort  and  further  lix  responsibility  for  the  provision 
of  national  leadership  in  a  field  which  is  much  more  complicated  and  difficult 
than  that  facing  the  FAA  administrator. 

3.  A  periodic  consumer  traffic  safety  bulletin  for  motorists  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  regular  basis.  Although  not  required  by  law  the  FAA  publishes  such 
a  bulletin  nationally  and  in  my  region  which  alerts  and  informs  pilots  as  to 
vital  matters  affecting  safety.  For  example,  motorists  are  often  unaware  of 
acutely  accident  prone  traffic  locations,  or  new  discovery  of  causes  of  accidents 
or  resulting  injuries,  or  what  procedures  to  follow  in  the  case  of  injury. 

4.  An  annual  report  to  Congress,  comprehensive  as  to  casualties  and  important 
developments  touching  on  the  traffic  safety  environment  with  recommendations 
is  sorely  needed.  The  specific  assignment  to  gather  accurate  data  on  traffic 
accidents  would  bring  an  end  to  the  present  situation  where  we  are  confronted 
with  conflicting  and  incomplete  data.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  gets  its  data 
from  the  National  Safety  Council,  a  private  agency,  and  the  National  Safety 
Council  states  that  not  all  jurisdictions  cooperate  in  furnishing  data. 

5.  The  general  treasury  is  the  logical  source  of  funds  for  our  traffic  safety 
program,  not  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  The  Administration  proposes  to  use 
the  Trust  Fund  as  a  mechanism  for  disbursing  funds  which  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  general  Treasury.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  funds,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  1%  auto  excise  tax  to  finance  both  the  beautification  program  and  traf¬ 
fic  safety,  will  not  be  sufficient  and  that  additional  funds  will  have  to  be  appro¬ 
priated.  There  is  no  indication  as  to  which  program  has  priority  over  the  funds 
available  from  the  1%  transfer.  If,  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  traffic  safety 
is  second  only  to  national  defense  in  importance,  then  traffic  safety  programs 
should  be  financed  and  budgeted  along  with  other  federal  exj>enditures. 

Motor  veil  icle  safety  standards 

1.  All  motor  vehicles.  Including  trucks,  should  be  included  in  the  definition 
and  enforcement  of  motor  vehicle  safety  performance  standards.  Testimony 
already  presented  quoted  a  study  indicating  that  trucks  were  involved  in  39.5$ 
j»er  cent  of  all  fatal  accidents.  An  example  of  one  problem  that  now  exists: 
The  failure  to  require  a  simple  fifth  wheel  device  on  tractor  trailers  results  in 
jack-knifing,  the  most  murderous  kind  of  circumstance.  Failure  to  include 
trucks  would  continue  the  present  diffusion  of  attention  and  effort  and  no  case 
has  l»een  made  for  not  including  all  motor  vehicles  under  one  agency. 

2.  The  setting  of  motor  vehicle  safety  performance  standards  should  l>e 
mandatory.  They  are  mandatory  for  all  other  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce  and  the  results  have  been  impressive. 

3.  Standards  should  be  set  within  six  months.  They  can  be  interim  and  fairly 
elementary  standards  until  more  data  is  gathered,  conferences  held  with  the 
auto  industry  and  state  officials,  and  a  better  understanding  gained  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  standards  necessary  to  protect  our  people. 

4.  Standards  should  be  made  effective  within  one  year  after  they  are  set.  It 
is  obvious  that  new  standards  cannot  be  applied  overnight.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  case  has  been  made  for  a  i>eriod  to  exceed  twenty-four  months. 

5.  Existing  informal  industry  standards  should  be  formalized  and  would 
provide  a  good  beginning  for  the  definition  of  standards  by  law. 


1  These  numbered  statements  match  the  points  in  question  on  the  attached  charts. 
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(S.  The  standard  setting  function  of  the  General  Services  Administration 
should  he  transferred  to  the  Traffic  Safety  Agency  and  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation.  Here  again,  there  should  not  be  diffusion  of  effort  and  confusion  of 
duty. 

7,  Sanctions  should  not  be  placet!  on  manufacturers  for  non-compliance  until 
we  Have  more  experience  and  information.  Contrary  to  the  canard  that  the 
public  is  ot  interested  in  safety,  the  definition  of  recommended  safety  standards 
by  the  federal  government  and  the  certification  of  those  vehicles  that  meet 
these  standards,  would  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  consumer  and  would 
provide  an  incentive  to  the  manufacturer  to  meet  those  standards. 

£>,  Motor  vehicles  should  he  certified  for  compliance  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  tile  consumer  is  in  no  position  to  make  judgments  that  require  engineering 
training.  The  motor  vehicle  is  a  complicated  machine  and  the  consumer  should 
have  this  protection  just  as  clearly  as  he  should  be  protected  from  harmful 
drugs, 

9.  Manufacturers  should  be  required  to  notify  the  traffic  safety  agency  of  de¬ 
fects  which  endanger  human  life  when  they  are  discovered  and  the  agency 
should  notify  the  public.  Here  again,  is  a  development  which  demands  atten¬ 
tion  but  must  be  handled  In  a  way  that  Is  fair  to  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer. 

10.  The  traffic  safety  agency  should  be  authorised  to  fabricate  motor  vehicles 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  and  development  of  safety  features.  It  should  not 
attempt  to  build  a  prototype  car  if  by  this  term  it  is  suggested  that  the  government 
get  into  the  design  of  a  car  to  which  all  others  must  conform.  The  government's 
role  in  design  should  be  limited  to  safety  performance  only, 

11.  Funds  for  the  development  of  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  as  provided 
In  the  Administration  bill  appear  adequate  to  a  layman  although  no  expert 
testimony  on  the  amount  necessary  has  yet  been  presented  by  the  Administration. 

Traffic  accident  and  injury  research  and  test  facility 

1.  The  construction  of  a  research  facility  or  facilities  should  be  mandatory 
and  should  not  be  permissive.  Congress  should  not  give  the  executive  branch 
authority  not  to  do  something  that  is  so  critical  in  relation  to  every  other  facet  of 
our  traffic  problem.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  must  be  a  new  physical  estab¬ 
lishment  although  there  is  little  evidence  that  an  adequate  one  exists.  The  point 
is  that  such  a  facility  or  facilities  should  be  established  and  operated. 

2.  The  funds  recommended  in  the  Administration  bill  for  planning  this  facility 
appear  to  be  adequate,  although  again  no  exi>ert  opinion  has  been  presented  by 
the  Administration  in  support  of  this  three  million  figure. 

High  way  safety 

1,  2,  and  3.  General  criteria  for  a  qualified  State  traffic  safety  plan  should 
be  defined  and  definite  procedures  for  eliciting  the  opinion  of  state  officials  in 
the  formulating  of  such  criteria  should  be  provided.  The  naked  phrase.  ‘"The 
Secretary  shall  determine”  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  countless  able  state  officials 
who  must  ultimately  make  the  plan  work,  and  the  effort  to  develop  a  national 
traffic  safety  program  can  have  much  better  chances  if  the  state,  local  and  private 
forces  are  brought  into  a  working  partnership  to  determine  these  criteria. 

Conditions  and  structures  vary  from  State  to  Slate  and  it  would  be  mi{K>s- 
sible  to  cut  the  pattern  to  fit  each  one  exactly.  On  the  other  hand  the  elements 
in  the  traffic  safety  picture  are  nearly  the  same  wherever  there  are  motor  vehi¬ 
cles,  It  would  therefore  be  desirable  for  legislation  to  attempt  to  designate  these 
elements  as  explicitly  as  possible. 

4.  Just  as  the  Federal  diffusion  of  effort,  lack  of  explicit  assignment  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  low  priority  have  contributed  to  our  failures,  so  the  states  have 
failed  to  overhaul  their  own  structures  which  have  the  same  characteristics. 
The  states  do  not  have  a  focus  of  leadership,  an  explicit  assignment  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  or  a  high  priority  for  traffic  safety.  The  States  should  be  required  to 
designate  one  agency  they  deem  qualified  to  administer  the  overall  traffic  safetv 
effort  in  the  state, 

o.  The  formula  for  distributing  grant-in-aid  funds  must  necessarily  be  on 
some  matching  basis  and  if  would  appear  that  the  case  for  75%  based  on  the 
amount  of  gasoline  sold  in  each  State  and  25%  based  on  the  discretion  of  the 
administering  official  in  the  federal  government  is  more  supportable  than  for  the 
i./r  to  tie  based  on  population.  The  correlation  between  gas  sold  and  traffic 
flow  should  be  closer  than  population  and  traffic  flow. 

fl.  Funds  for  grants- In -a  id  should  not  be  projected  for  more  than  the  next 
three  years  for  the  practical  reason  that  there  has  been  no  expert  testimony  as 
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to  the  amounts  required.  Time  and  again  it  lias  become  evident  that  we  have 
not  pulled  together  in  one  place  available  data  and  that  we  need  more  study  in 
depth  as  to  where  tax  dollars  for  traffic  safety  can  he  applied  with  the  most 
positive  results.  We  need  to  buy  some  brains  and  put  them  to  work  promptly 
and  then  legislate  and  appropriate  later  on  the  basis  of  positive  findings* 

7,  Research,  development  and  testing  should  be  made  mandatory  by  act  of 
Congress.  There  are  forces  and  there  are  individuals  who  take  the  easy  way  out 
and  dismiss  our  awful  losses  by  the  use  of  cliches  such  as  "the  nut  behind  the 
wheel”,  the  ‘‘crashproof  automobile"  and  the  "accident  proof  road”.  We  laymen 
know  that  the  traffic  accident  is  most  often  a  complex  occurrence  in  a  compli¬ 
cated  environment  and  that  research,  development  and  testing  can  get  results 
in  this  area  as  it  has  in  others, 

S.  Funds  for  research  need  not  he  projected  beyond  three  fiscal  years.  No 
expert  testimony  has  been  presented  as  to  the  amounts  which  could  be  used  to 
good  effect  In  the  next  biennium. 

It  The  public  is  entitled  to  have  the  results  of  the  collection,  interpretation 
and  publication  of  statistics  on  traffic  accidents, 

10.  Facts  from  reports  of  investigations  by  the  Federal  traffic  safety  agency 
should  be  made  public.  This  right  of  the  public  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
right  of  those  doing  the  investigation  and  collection  of  data  from  having  to 
languish  in  courtroom  corridors  waiting  on  the  trial  of  automobile  damage  suits. 

CO- SPONSORS  of  bill  to  establish  a  national  traffic  safety  agency, 

APRIL  21,  10GG 


II  o  iLvc  of  Be  presen  t u t  ires 


James  A.  Maekay  <D.,  Georgia)—* _ _ _ _  H.R.  12548 

Robert  T.  Ashmore  (IX,  South  Carolina) _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ H.R.  12553 

Frances  P.  Bolton  (R.,  Ohio) _ _ _ _ _ _ _ U.R,  12921 

James  C.  Gorman  (D.„  California) _ __ _ _ _ ... _ B.B,  1278® 

John  C.  Culver  (IX,  Iowa)— _ _ _ _ H.R.  127(H) 

Harold  D.  Donohue  (P.,  Massachusetts) _ _ _ _ _ _ ILK.  12550 

Charles  P,  Farnsley  (D,,  Kentucky) _ _ _ _ _ _  H.R.  13267 

Sam  M.  Gibbons  <D.T  Florida) _ _ _ *_ _ _  H.R. 12592 

George  W.  Grider  (IX,  Tennessee) _ _ _ _ _ _ H.R.  12557 

G.  Elliott  Hagan  (D.t  Georgia) __ — _ _ _ _ H.R.  14345 

John  R.  Hansen  (D.,  Iowa)_ _ _ _ _ _ * _ _ _ I UL  12550 

Julia  B.  Iiansen  (B,,  Washington) - . - —  H.R. 12558 

William  D,  Hathaway  (D..  Maine) — — _ _ _ HU.  12554 

Paul  J.  Krebs  (D.,  New  Jersey) _ _ — _ _ _ _ _ _ H.R,  13475 

Rodney  IX  Love  (D.,  Ohio) _ _ _ .— _ —  H.R.  12551 

Richard  IX  McCarthy  (D„  New  York)  ______ - - - H.R.  12900 

Harvey  G.  Machen  ID.,  Maryland)__. _ _ _ _  H.R.  12559 

Spark  M,  Matsunaga  (D,,  Hawaii)—. _ ____  H.R,  12500 

William  E,  Minshall  (R.t  Ohio)  _ _ _ _ H.R.  1300® 

John  E.  MOSS  (D,t  California)  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  H.R.  12549 

Abraham  J.  Multer  (D.,  New  York) _ _ _ _  H.R.  12905 

John  M.  Murphy  (R,  New  York)*. — _ BLR.  13575 

Edwin  Relnecke  (R..  California) - - - - — _ _ H.R,  12561 

Fernand  J.  St.  Germain  (D,,  Rhode  Island)—— _ _ H.R.  12074 

William  St.  Onge  (I).T  Connecticut ) _ _ . — - -  H  R.  12552 

William  F,  Ryan  (D.,  New  York) — _ _ _ _ H.R.  13488 

James  H,  Seheuer  (IX,  New  York) _ _ _ _ _  H.R,  13154 

Russell  Tuten  (D.,  Georgia) _ ______ _ _ _ _ ,____  H.R.  12555 

J.  Irving  Wh alley  (R.,  Pennsylvania) _ _ _ H.R.  12802 

Charles  L.  Weltner  (D„  Georgia)— _____ — - - - H.R,  12562 


Senate  (S.287I) 


Gordon  Allott  (R.,  Colorado) 

E.  L.  Bartlett  (IX.  Alaska) 

Birch  Bayh  fD.,  Indiana) 

Alan  Bible  ( D.,  Nevada) 

Joseph  Clark  (D.,  Pennsylvania) 
Paul  Douglas  (D.T  Illinois) 
Ernest  Gruening  (D.T  Alaska) 
Vance  Hart  ke  (XX,  I  mil  ana) 


Daniel  K.  Inouye  <D.t  Hawaii) 

G a  I  e  W.  McG ee  ( D . ,  Wy  om i  ng ) 

Lee  Metcalf  (D,.  Montana) 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  (D„  Okla,) 
Joseph  M.  Montoya  (D.T  New  Mexico) 
Frank  E.  Moss  (D.,  Utah) 

Claiborne  Pell  (D.,  Rhode  Island) 
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WITNESSES  SCHEDULED  TO  TESTIFY  ON  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  3  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  ID 66 

Representative  John  W.  Wy filer,  New  York 
Representative  John  R.  Hansen,  Iowa 
Representative  Seymour  Halpern,  New  York 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin 
A  ut  i  >m  ol  >  i  le  Mann  fa  ct  n  rerg  AjssgcI  at  ion : 

John  S.  Bugas,  Vice-President,  Ford  Motor  Company  and  Chairman,  AM  A  Safety 
Ad  mi  iii  st  rati  ve  Committee 
Accompanied  by : 

George  Russell,  Executive  Vice-President,  General  Motors  Corp. 

Harry  E,  Clicsebrough,  Vice-President,  Chrysler  Corp. 

Bernard  A.  Chapman,  Executive  Vice-President,  American  Motors  Corporation 
Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

James  R.  Hoff  a,  General  President,  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
Lawrence  Sehalise,  Attorney  General  of  Iowa 
Ralph  Nader 

Joseph  Reiner,  President,  American  Trial  Lawyers 

Howard  Pyle,  President,  National  Safety  Council 

Russell  I.  Brown,  President,  Institute  for  Highway  Safety 

James  W.  Hall,  Jr.,  Independent  Garage  Owners  of  Georgia 

AW  W,  Marsh,  Executive  Vice-President,  National  Tire  Dealers  Association 

Dr,  John  D.  States,  Society  for  Automotive  Medicine 

Thursday,  April  28 ,  1966 

John  Moore.  N.Y.  State  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Dr,  Paul  Gikas,  Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety 

John  Connally,  Governor  of  Texas 

George  Romney,  Governor  of  Michigan 

William  L  Steiglitz,  Engineer 

J.  B.  DeRuner 

John  C.  White 

Jeffrey  O’Connell,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Illinois 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory 
Norman  Bennett,  ILS.  Merchandise  Mart 
Joseph  Alcarese,  Martin  Company,  Baltimore 
David  Coan,  ADA 

Automotive  Service  Industry  Association 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Dr.  Philip  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  of  H.E.AV. 

Heinz  A,  Abersfelier,  Commissioner,  Federal  Supply  Service,  General  Services 
Administration 

Wednesday,  May  /f,  1966 

United  Automobile  Workers 
Mr.  Schultz,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Karl  E.  Smith 

WITNESSES  WHO  HAVE  TESTIFIED  ON  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  IMS 

Senate  Commerce  Committee 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Connecticut 
John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Senator  Clifford  Case,  New  Jersey 

Heinz  A.  Abersfeller,  Commissioner,  Federal  Supply  Service,  General  Services 
Administration 


“This  lint  is .  subject  to  mme  modification  because  additional  days  of  bearings  are  now 
being  scheduled  for  the  first  week  in  May. 
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Dr,  Philip  II.  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  for 
Health 

Howard  Pyle,  President,  National  Safety  Council 
William  I.  StiegliU,  Engineer 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  New  York 

Dr,  James  IX  Gatts,  Manager,  Life  Sciences  and  Space  Environment  Department, 
Republic  Aviation  Division,  Fatrebild-Hiller 
Dr.  Seymour  Charles,  President,  Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety 
Norman  Key,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Commission  on  Safety  Education, 
National  Education  Association 
Ralph  Nader 

Ira  G.  Ross,  President,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc, 

Joseph  Keluer,  President,  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
John  S,  Bugas,  Vice  President,  Ford  Motor  Company  and  Chairman,  Safety 
Administrative  Committee,  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assoc. 

Senator  Jacob  Javits,  New  York 

George  1C  Kachtein,  Jr,,  Executive  Vice  President,  American  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation 

James  R.  Hoff  a,  General  President,  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 

Senator  Edward  Speno,  New  York  State  Senator 

Howard  Grafftey.  MAX,  House  of  Commons.  Ottawa,  Canada 

Frederick  Young,  Member,  Ontario  Provincial  Parliament 

Vince  Steffen,  Speaker,  Iowa  House  of  Representatives 

John  O.  Moore,  Division  of  Research  and  Development,  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Motor  Vehicles 
Virgil  M.  Exner,  President,  Virgil  M.  Exner 

Dr,  Paul  W.  Gikes,  Research  Director,  Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety 
Senate  Public  Work s  Committed 
John  T,  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Charles  E.  Shumate,  President,  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
Herbert  Bingham,  Director,  Tennessee  Municipal  League 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  New  Jersey 

Major  General  Louis  W*  Prentiss,  Executive  Vice  President,  American  Road 
Builders  Association 

Howard  Pyle,  President,  National  Safety  Council 

Quinn  Tamm,  Executive  Director,  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Connecticut 

Bernard  F.  Hillen brand,  Executive  Director.  National  Association  of  Counties 
Charles  F.  Schw  a n.  Director.  Washington  Office,  Council  of  State  Governments, 
Representing  Clifford  P,  Hanson,  Governor  of  Wyoming  and  Chairman,  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Highway  Safety  of  the  National  Governor’s  Conference 
Ron  Shendrov.  Former  Leader,  Committee  for  Teenage  Driving 
Edmund  R.  Ricker,  Vice  President.  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers 
John  S,  Bugas,  Vice  President,  Ford  Motor  Company  and  Chairman,  Safety 
Administrative  Committee,  Automobile  Manufacturers  Assoc, 

Tom  Paul,  Mell  Richmaii  Associates 
Ralph  Nader 

House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 

Representative  James  A.  Macfcay,  Georgia 
Representative  Leonor  Sullivan.  Missouri 
Representative  Richard  IX  McCarthy,  New  York 
Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Florida 
Representative  Ed  Ilemecke,  California 
Representative  Frank  J.  Horton,  New'  York 
Representative  William  IX  Hathaway*  Maine 
John  T,  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Robert  Marshall,  Associate  Executive  Secretary,  National  Commission  on  Safety 
Education,  National  Education  Association 

House  Public  Works 

Alan  S.  Boyd,  Under  Secretary  for  Transportation,  Department  of  Commerce 
Representative  James  J.  Howard,  New  Jersey 
Representative  Ten o  Ronealio,  Wyoming 
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E,  M.  John  sod,  Chief  Engineer,  State  Highway  Department,  Mississippi 
George  K.  Kachlein,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice  President,  American  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Major  General  Louis  Prentiss,  Executive  Vice  President,  American  Road  Builders 
Association 

Bernard  H.  llillenbrand,  Executive  Director,  National  Association  of  Counties 

Mr,  Mackay.  I  want  to  state  my  own  personal  pleasure  that  the 
industry  lias  given  further  consideration  to  its  position  stated  in  the 
other  body,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  1  understand  your  testimony  cor¬ 
rectly  when  you  say  it  is  the  position  of  the  Automobile  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  that  safety  performance  standards  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  t  he  manufacture  of  all  motor  vehicles  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  the  unresolved  issue  has  to 
do  with  the  method  of  arriving  at  those  criteria, 

Mr.  Bugas.  1  think  that  is  a  fair  statement, 

Mr.  Mackay.  And,  second,  you  agree  with  title  II,  that  there  should 
be  research  and  testing  on  the  "total  traffic  accident  phenomena. 

Mr.  Bugas,  With  just  one  proviso,  which  I  am  sure  you  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with,  that  the  Secretary  take  a  look  at  existing  facilities* 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes*  And,  third,  that  there  should  be  real  national 
leadership  to  encourage  the  State  safety  programs  through  a  system 
of  grants- in- aid. 

Mr.  Bugas,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay.  One  quarrel  that  some  of  us  have  had  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bill  is  that  titles  I  and  II  are  permissive.  They  say  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  certain  duties.  Would  you  have 
any  objection  to  language  that  says  that  he  shall  ? 

Mr.  Bugas,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  issue  standards? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes. 

Mr*  Bugas,  That  is,  when  he  finds  the  need? 

Mr,  Mackay.  Yes, 

Mr,  Bugas*  No. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Back  to  the  title  I,  the  fixing  of  these  standards,  I 
ain  heartedly  in  accord  with  your  view  that  the  States  ought  to  he 
brought  into  collaborative  discussion  on  what  the  standards  are,  but 
it  is  true  that  the  VESC  has  been  concerned  mostly  with  uniform 
criteria  not  having  to  do  with  vehicle  safety  features  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Well,  the  YESC  lias  been  really  in  existence  for  a  very 
short  time,  Mr,  Mackay,  2  or  2*4  years,  and  in  my  own  view  they  have 
had  organizational  problems*  They  have  come  up  with  one  standard. 
They  have  a  great  potential,  because  they  are  made  up  of  many  men 
who  are  very  qualified  in  the  field  of  standards, 

Mr.  Mackay.  They  are  really  not  in  the  business  of  designing  and 
building  automobiles? 

Mr.  Bugas*  No,  sir* 

Mr.  Mackay*  There  is  nobody  employed  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
that  is  required  to  have  any  competence  about  safety  standards  in 
automobiles. 

Mr,  Bugas.  But  they  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  formulation 
of  standards. 

Mr*  Mackay.  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  think  that  should  be  done 
and  I  will  support  it.  But  I  think  we  ought  not  to  kid  ourselves  bv 
thinking  that  back  in  the  States  there  are  some  people  who  know  how 
to  design  an  automobile. 
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Mr.  Bugas.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  sat  in  15  legislative  sessions  before  I  came  up  here, 
and  the  fellows  who  were  arguing  for  safety  standards  were  the  fel¬ 
lows  that  wanted  to  sell  specific  items  such  as  turn  signals.  They  would 
meet  you  in  the  hall  and  say,  aLet?s  make  the  manufacturers  do  it.” 

1  think  we  ought  not  to  suggest  that  there  is  this  competence  back 
there. 

Mr*  Bugas.  We  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Mackay.  It  is  on  the  total  criteria  of  t  lie  whole  safety  program* 

Mr.  Bugas*  Yes  sir* 

Mr.  Mackay.  The  other  point  is  that  the  bill  is*  again,  permissive. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  gather  data.  Isn't  it  true  that  a  lot 
of  people  are  being  unfairly  accused  by  changes  unsupported  bv 
competent  data  ? 

Mr.  Bugas*  We  definitely  think  so. 

Mr,  Mackay.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  require  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  get  us  competent  data  ? 

Mr*  Bugas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Can  anybody  do  that  except  the  Federal  Government! 

Mr.  Bugas.  We  think  they  must  take  the  leadership  on  this.  They 
can  coordinate  the  activities  of  a  lot  of  other  institutions  and  associa¬ 
tions,  but  they  must  take  the  leadership. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  hope  you  will  help  us  to  write  a  tougher  bill.  I 
don  t  think  to  authorize  somebody  downtown  to  do  some  tiling  means 
that  it  will  necessarily  happen, 

I  would  like  to  submit  these  questions  to  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  witness  for  presenting  his  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Bugas :  As  a  lawyer,  I  hate  to  see  any¬ 
body  accused  of  anything  unless  it  is  supported  by  evidence.  This  is 
the  frustrating  experience  that  I  have  had;  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
opinions  unsupported  by  evidence. 

Yesterday  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Nader  made  these  charges  and 
t  he  Catholic  father  who  presided  made  a  great  point  of  the  fact  that 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  had  an  explicit  invitation 
to  appear  on  this  panel  before  a  competent  group  of  citizens. 

My  experience  in  politics  is  that  absenteeism  when  people  are  dis¬ 
cussing  your  business  is  dangerous,  I  hope  you  can  steel  yourselves 
to  get  on  the  platform  with  your  critics  so  that  we  can  hear  some  real 
head-on  collision  about  this  issue, 

Mr.  Nader  raised  an  interesting  point  about  the  seat  belt.  The  push 
button,  as  I  understand  it,  is  just  for  convenience.  It  doesn’t  add  any¬ 
th  i  ng  to  a  seat  belt,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Probably  not. 

Mr,  Mackay.  That  is,  in  terms  of  its  functions. 

Mr.  Bugas.  That  is  right,  except  that  it  encourages  people  to  use  it 
more  than  the  others. 

Mr,  Mackay.  But  it  doesn’t  increase  its  function.  You  see,  as  a  lay¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  have  a  referee  that  could  check  this  thing  out. 
Mr.  Nader  has  made  some  flat  charges  that  you  have  had  complaints, 
that  you  have  been  testing  them,  that  they  do  flip  open.  Of  course,  you 
have  said  this  is  without  foundation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  Federal  Government 
bad  an  agency  to  which  you  could  refer  this  controversy  rather  than 
just  have  charge  and  countercharge. 
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Air,  Bugas,  I  tliink  yon  would  not  quiet  the  Naders  in  that  way. 
You  were  present  this  morning,  sir,  when  I  made  the  statement  with 
respect  to  N ader  ? 

Air.  AIackay.  I  simply  say  that  it  was  frustrating  to  me  m  a  public 
meeting  not  to  have  the  industry  represented,  and  I  felt  that  the  indus¬ 
try  would  have  come  out  better  if  it  had  been  there  and  made  the  kind 
of  rebuttal  that  you  made.  The  chairman  made  quite  a  point,  of  the 
fact  that  your  group  was  not  represented. 

Also,  I  realize  yon  are  testifying  on  the  administration  bill.  There 
are  45  bills  that  would  like  to  draw  a  tighter  focus  on  the  assignment 
of  responsibility  in  a  traffic  safety  agency. 

I  would  hope  that  you  can  study  our  counterproposals  in  any  case. 

Air.  Bugas,  Air.  AIackay,  we  want  the  issue  to  be  safety.  AVe  don’t 
want  the  issue  to  be  Mr,  Nader  and  his  establishment.  Therefore  we 
have  not  taken  head-on  issue  with  him  except  in  the  case  of  this  seat 
belt.  I  think  we  would  do  the  cause  of  safety  a  great  disservice  if 
we  were  to  make  the  Nader  establishment  the  issue,  rather  than  safety. 
This  could  very  easily  be  done. 

Air.  Rogers  of  Texas,  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Air.  Mackay,  did  you  want  those  28  questions  included  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes. 

Air,  Rogers  of  Texas.  Air.  Famsley? 

Mr.  Farnsley,  Air.  Chairman,  may  I  offer  this  document  I  referred 
to  this  morning  to  the  gentlemen  ? 

Air.  Rogers  of  Texas.  If  they  wish  to  accept  it. 

Air.  Bugas.  You  would  like  to  have  our  reasoned  comment  on  your 
bill,  1  believe,  Air.  AIackay.  We  will  certainly  provide  it. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  Mr,  Famsley. 

Mr.  Farnsley,  I  am  advised  there  is  no  rule  on  my  spending  my 
time  telling  you  how  to  run  your  business,  if  you  don't  mind. 

The  first,  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  get  the  lady  off  the  front  of  the 
Cadillac.  Since  I  have  been  here,  I  haven’t  passed  any  laws  but  I  have 
been  trying  to  learn  more  about  this. 

I  have  had  this  study  made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  which  has 
such  statements  that  the  Northwest  Thruway  of  Chicago  deaths  were 
0,74  per  million  vehicle-miles  whereas  nationally  it  is  2.3. 

In  Virginia,  they  put  lights  in  10  places  and  the  deaths  went  down 
90  percent. 

The  police  chief  of  Gary,  Inch,  testifies  that  a  good  street  light  is  as 
valuable  as  a  good  policeman  and  a  lot  cheaper. 

Only  in  recent  years  have  case  histories  proved  this.  For  the  entire 
Nation  this  means  the  saving  of  1,000  lives  annually  plus  an  economic 
saving  estimated  to  be  $2  billion  a  year. 

It  says  in  this  study  it  costs  less  than  1  percent  to  put  the  lights  on 
the  highways  if  you  do  it  when  you  build  the  highways,  I  don’t  know 
if  these  are  superhighways. 

What  I  was  talking  about  this  morning  on  the  one-way  streets  is  if 
you  get  your  experts  to  study  the  experience  of  accidents  on  one-way 
streets  and  highways,  and  on  illuminated  streets,  to  fhe  present  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Society  of  Illuminating  Engineers,  if  both  of  these  things 
are  done,  with  the  present  automob  Has,  the  present  drivers,  the  present 
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enforcement,  with  everything  just  like  it  is,  you  will  find  that  those 
two  things  would  reduce  accidents  80  or  90  percent. 

What  we  are  asking  you  to  do,  I  have  finally  figured  it  out,  is  this: 
^  0,1  C0Ji  go  over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel  but  you  have  to  be  lucky  and 
have  a  very  good  barrel.  Driving  on  our  highways  is  like  going  over 
Niagara  halls  in  a  barrel.  Sure,  you  can  make  safer  cars  and  have 
better  drivers.  But  the  big  thing  is  the  highways  and  the  streets.  They 
are  unsafe  at  any  speed. 

I  only  have  three  nice  young  ladies  who  are  busy  answering  letters 
and  I  have  one  mimeograph  machine,  but  you  men  have  a  lot  of  them. 
I  can  t  do  anything  about  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  I  am  not  going 
to  get  a  chance  to  tell  you  this  again  because  I  am  a  laineduck. 

The  way  to  get  the  Government  oil'  your  back  is  to  get  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  back.  Get  on  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  They  will  listen 
to  you.  Get  them  to  light  these  highways.  Find  out  what  they  have 
done  in  Virginia  and  California  with  one-way  highways.  jPeople 
just  don't  get.  killed  on  them  and  don't  get  hurt . 

If  yon  light  them,  they  don’t  get  hurt.  I  am  laboring  the  point, 
but  this  is  it.  This  is  where  the  thing  can  be  done  and  done  fast. 
Listen  to  me  because  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about-  This  is  mv  last 
chance. 

My  time  is  up.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bugas,  the  bells  have  rung  and  we  must 
go  over  and  vote.  T  presume  you  want  to  get  away.  If  we  could  con¬ 
clude  this  afternoon,  if  we  recessed  until  4  :-30,  we  could  come  back  and 
lie  through  before  5  o’clock. 

Mr.  Bugas.  We  are  at  your  disposal,  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  you 
wish, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  We  will  recess  at  this  time  until  4 :3Q. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:10  p.m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  4 :30  of  the  same 
day.) 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  (presiding) .  The  committee  will  come  to  order 
for  further  consideration  of  the  pending  business.  The  Chair  will 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Sir,  one  of  the  things  I  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  ask  you  about  in  the 
first  go-around  was  the  question  of  speed  in  the  automobiles  that  are 
produced  by  the  group  that  you  are  representing.  I  had  indicated  a 
little  hit  about  Ford  being  interested  in  the  racing  aspect  of  cars,  and 
you  said  that  that  was  very  helpful  as  far  as  improving  engines  and  so 
forth  are  concerned,  but  it  was  never  clear  in  my  mind  how  that  aided 
you  in  any  safety  measures  outside  of  perhaps  the  value  of  a  rollover 
iron  bar  over  the  front  seat. 

Do  you  want  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Since  our  earlier  discussion,  Mr.  Macdonald,  I  have 
talked  with  some  of  our  technical  people.  One  of  them  has  handed  me 
a  sheet  of  paper  listing  the  things  that  we  at  Ford — speaking  only  for 
my  own  company  on  this — think  we  learn  more  about  from  racing. 

He  has  listed  disk  brakes,  low-profile  tires,  rubberized  fabric  fuel 
tanks,  windshield  wiper  blades.  And  then  he  has  in  parentheses 
“tighter  blades  have  been  developed.”  He  lists  photo  stress.  That  is 
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the  technique  for  quick  evaluation  of  stress  and  strain  properties  of 
structures,  for  example,  color  indications  of  stress  on  connecting  rods 
under  strain. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  won’t  have  you  list  all  those.  I  will  just  take  your 
word  that  you  feel  that  they  do  contribute  to  safety.  My  time  is  lim¬ 
ited  and  that  is  why  I  am  going  on  a  little  more  quickly  than  I  would 
like  to. 

Someplace  in  your  statement,  and  since  it  is  fairly  voluminous  I 
can’t  put  my  finger  on  it  at  the  moment,  you  outline  in  neat  detail  the 
types  of  development  work  done  at  Ford’s  plant.  How  does  that 
correlate  with  racing  ?  Do  you  follow  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  don’t,  quite. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  You  point  out  that  after  a  car  has  been  approved, 
is  off  the  drawing  board  and  is  off  the  line,  you  go  through  many  checks 
with  it  and  you  have  a  whole  division  that  does  nothing  but  test  out 
equipment.  You  have  a  number  of  people  employed  in  this  area;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  If  you  are  doing  all  that,  how  much  money  do  you 
spend  on  that,  or  is  that  also  a  trade  secret? 

Mr.  Bugas.  At  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1965  we  had  7,200  people  and  we 
spent  approximately  $70.7  million  in  only  those  quality  control  activi¬ 
ties  related  to  safety,  insuring  that  the  car  gets  to  the  customer  in 
condition  for  safe  operation. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  If  you  spend  that  much  money  and  have  that 
number  of  people  doing  it,  wnv  is  it  such  a  public  relations  affair  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  that  the  Fords  are  the  fastest  cars  on  wheels  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  By  participating  in  racing,  the  company  doesn’t  seek  to 
prove  to  everyone  that  Fords  are  the  fastest  on  wheels.  Among  other 
things,  we  want  to  learn  how  to  make  better  structures,  better  pistons, 
better  connecting  rods,  better  tires,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  If  this  were  the  case,  wouldn’t  you  race  stock 
models? 

Mr.  Bugas.  We  have  raced  stock  models. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  ones  that  I  have  been  watching  on  TV  aren't 
any  stock  models. 

Sir.  Bugas.  We  stretch  a  point,  I  am  sure,  in  order  to  call  a  car  a 
stock  model. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  would  say  it  is  a  pretty  elastic  stretch,  too. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  My  point  is,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  belabor  the 
point,  that  you  spend  all  this  money  on  quality  control - 

Mr.  Bugas.  This  is  one  of  the  areas  that  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Macdonald  (continuing).  But  on  the  other  hand,  you  spend 
a  lot  of  money  on  racing  cars.  My  point  is  that  you  have  pointed  out 
that  all  fatalities  usually  have  other  causes.  I  say  that  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  from  the  reports  I  have  seen,  in  the  most  fatal  accidents,  speed 
is  a  factor  as  well. 

Mr.  BrGAS.  Xo,  this  is  not  the  case,  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Xo,  it  is  not  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
more  accidents,  and  I  presume  this  includes  fatal  ones,  that  occur  at 
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low  speeds  than  at  high  speeds*  The  accident  curve  and  the  fatality 
curve  increase  as  you  come  down  from  50  miles  an  hour.  The  data 
show  that- 

Mr.  Macdonald*  You  say  that  there  are  more  accidents  at  low  speeds 
than  high  speeds,  fatal  accidents ? 

Mr*  Bugas.  Yes,  The  incidence  of  fatalities  in  accidents  above  65 
miles  an  hour  is  higher,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  there  are  more  acci¬ 
dents  and  fatalities,  only  that  the  proportion  of  fatalities  is  larger. 
When  you  have  an  accident  at  a  higher  speed,  you  are  more  liable  to 
have  a  serious  or  fatal  accident.  But  you  don’t  necessarily  have  most 
of  the  fatal  accidents  at  high  speeds.  That  is  what  the  data  tend  to 
show* 

Mr.  Younger.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  on  that  same  subject  we 
find  something  new  and  interesting  in  California.  We  have  had  a  law 
passed  out  there  that  if  you  go  at  a  low  speed  on  the  freeways  and  you 
are  holding  up  six  cars,  then  you  are  in  violation  and  they  can  arrest 
you.  So  they  have  treated  this  question  there  because  they  have  had 
a  lot  of  accidents  on  the  expressways  due  to  slow  driving, 

Mr.  Bugas.  There  are  some  expressways  that  have  speeds  of  80 
miles  per  hour  and  many  have  70  for  the  speed  limit.  Usually  with 
those  high  limits,  you  have  a  minimum  speed  limit,  too.  For  instance, 
the  road  that  I  drive  home  on  every  night  has  a  45  to  70  limit. 

Mr*  Macdonald.  If  Mr.  Younger  will  yield  back  the  floor,  I  would 
like  to  say  if  there  are  not  accidents  on  those  freeways  in  California, 
the  incidence  of  heart  attacks  must  he  very  high,  because  T  have  driven 
on  some  of  those  freeways  and  I  always  thank  the  good  Lord  when 
I  am  safely  at  my  destination. 

But  I  won’t  dispute  the  gentleman  in  his  statement  on  California, 
that  there  are  more  accidents  at  lower  speeds  than  higher  speeds. 

Mr*  Younger*  I  didn’t  say  there  were. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  The  witness  did.  The  word  gentleman  is  rather 
elastic.  The  word  applies  rather  equally  here, 

Sir,  Bugas*  Here  is  a  rather  interesting  piece  of  information.  This 
chart  shows  that  50  percent  of  the  fatal  accidents  occur  below  40  miles 
an  hour,  and  a  little  over  80  percent  occur  at  less  than  60  miles  per 
hour. 

Mr.  Macdonald*  Whose  statistics  are  these? 

Mr*  Bugas.  This  comes  from  “Accident  Facts,”  a  publication  of  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

Mr,  Farnsley.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  deaths  per 
100,000  miles,  or  how  do  you  figure  it? 

Mr.  Bugas.  This  takes  all  fatal  accidents  in  a  given  period  of  time* 
I  presume  this  is  1964.  This  simply  shows,  Mr*  Farnsley,  that  in 
accidents  having  fatalities,  fatal  accidents,  82  percent  occurred  when 
the  car  was  going  less  than  60  miles  per  hour. 

Mr,  Farnsley.  What  percentage  of  the  driving  is  done  at  less  than 
60  miles  per  hour? 

Mr,  Bugas*  This  I  can’t  answer.  I  don’t,  know, 

Mr*  Farnsley.  The  figures  would  he  no  good  if  you  don’t  have  that. 

Mr*  Bugas*  I  was  trying  to  be  responsive  to  Mr*  Macdonald’s  earlier 
question. 

Mr.  Farnsley*  I  understand  what  you  are  trying  to  do ;  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  help. 
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Mr.  Macdonald.  I  quite  agree, 

Mr.  Bugas,  No,  I  am  really  trying  to  help  you,  Mr,  Macdonald,  I 
am  not  trying  to  he  defensive, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  I  was  wondering  what  the  average  speed  on  the 
ordinary  Ford,  and  I  know  you  have  the  Galaxie  and  I  guess  you  go 
on  down  from  there - 

Mr.  Bugas,  We  go  across.  We  don't  like  to  say  we  go  down  in  any 
of  our  ears, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Would  you  tell  me  if  I  am  mistaken  that  the  aver¬ 
age  Ford  has  a  capability  of  doing  on  the  highway  100  to  120  miles 
per  hour? 

Mr,  Bugas,  Again,  I  think  it  depends  on  which  car  and  what  engine 
you  have  in  a  car,  but  a  Galaxie  can  go  up  to  100  or  110  miles  per 
hour,  A  Thunderbird  will  go  110, 

Mr.  Macdonald,  I  am  sure  they  can  go  actually  faster  than  that, 
but  I  will  accept  your  figures.  It  the  speed  limits,  as  you  indicated, 
in  most  places  is  70  miles  per  hour,  or  in  some  places  on  freeways  is 
80  miles  per  hour,  why  does  the  car  have  to  have  a  capability  of  110 
or  120  miles  per  hour? 

Mr.  Bugas,  Mr.  Macdonald,  I  suppose  people  completely  knowl¬ 
edgeable.  on  the  subject  could  dispute  whether  it  ought  to  be  100  or 
110,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  70-mile  rate 
of  speed  on  the  highway  you  must  have  an  engine  that  is  capable  of 
going  substantially  faster  than  that.  You  cannot  run  an  engine  at  its 
maximum  output  with  any  degree  of  durability.  That  is  No,  1, 

No.  2,  passing  ability  on  a  road  is  a  very  definite  safety  factor.  There 
are  a  great  many  data  to  substantiate  this.  Passing  ability  depends 
upon  reserve  horsepower. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  have  seen  the  ads  on  TV.  I  have  seen  those  ads 
as  well.  But  don’t  you  think  that  the  average  person  purchasing  a  car 
lias  the.  Casper  Milquetoast  attitude  that  maybe  he  is  a  120-pound 
weakling  but  when  he  gets  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car  and  he  is  literally 
a  giant,  lie  can  go  faster  than  anybody,  he  can  pass  anybody,  and  he 
becomes  something  that  he  isn’t  when  he  is  just  walking  around  the 
streets? 

Isn’t  this  a  factor  in  human  psychology,  that  not  only  Ford  but  all 
of  the  manufacturers  appeal  to  this,  that  they  can  direct  appeal  to 
this? 

Mr,  Bugas.  There  is  no  question  but  that  some  people  like  to  speed, 
Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Why  cater  to  this  type  of  person  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Because  "they  want  to  buy  our  cars,  many  of  them, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  They  want  to  buy  your  cars  because  you  have  the 
fastest  car? 

Mr.  Bugas.  No,  they  want  to  buy  cars  with  that  high  horsepower. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  You  are  representing  the  industry  now,  and  I  am 
trying  to  disassociate  you  from  Ford,  Why  do  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  have  this  aceenton  speed  when  in  the  average  event  speed  means 
danger  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  We  have  an  accent  on  performance,  I  would  not  agree 
with  you  that  we  are  currently  putting  accent  on  speed  alone.  It  is 
accented  only  insofar  as  it  relates  to  performance  and  is  evidence  of 
good  performance. 
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Mr.  Macdonald,  We  fire  quibbling  with  words  now;  Performance 
means  the  wheels  go  around. 

Mr,  Bugas.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  And  that  the  car  will  respond  to  acceleration* 

Mr.  Bugas.  That  is  part  of  it, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  We  are  talking  about  the  same  thing.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  why  the  automobile  manufacturers,  if  they  are  really 
interested  In  helping  us  develop  a  law,  why  the  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  do  not  all  get  together  and  say,  “We  will  build  a  safe  car.  We 
will  build  a  car  that  will  not  be  able  to  exceed  the  maximum,  that  will 
not  be  able  to  go  more  than  BO  miles  per  hour  ?” 

I  have  a  teenage  son  and  a  teenage  daughter  as  well.  There  are 
times  when  my  son  comes  home  that  X  silently  in  my  bed  am  very  glad 
lie  is  home  because  I  know  he  lias  been  out  driving  a  car.  Younger  peo¬ 
ple,  especially,  speed,  and  in  my  judgment  speed  leads  to  many  fatal 
accidents* 

I  don’t  care  what  figures  you  have  there,  but  I  don’t  think  you  can 
disprove  that  statement* 

Mr*  Bugas.  Mr*  Macdonald,  you  have  indicated  a  couple  of  times 
that  you  seem  to  question  whether  we  are  interested  in  safety. 

Mr*  Macdonald*  I  am  not  saying  that,  sir. 

Mr*  Bugas.  Yes,  but  a  moment  ago  you  implied  that*  If  this  means 
that  you  are  questioning  our  basic  motives  and  our  motivations,  I  wish 
to  tell  you  that  we  deeply  resent  this.  We  are  interested  in  safety. 
We  are  attempting  to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  If  you  will  let  me  interrupt  you,  this  is  exactly 
why  I  interrupted  you*  I  am  not  questioning  your  motives  or  the 
motives  of  the  automotive  industry* 

Mr.  Bugas*  Your  words  seem  to  indicate  this. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  What  I  am  saying  is  wouldn’t  it  be  a  helpful  thing 
if  all  automobile  manufacturers  got  together  and  decided  not  to  put 
out  a  car  that  would  exceed  the  ordinary  speed  limit,  which  would  he, 
say,  80  miles  per  hour ?  Wouldn’t  that  be  helpful  ? 

Mr*  Bugas.  This  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr,  Macdonald,  Why? 

Mr,  Bugas.  Because  a  number  of  highways  allow  you  to  drive  at 
80  miles  per  hour  and  in  order  to  drive  at  80,  yon  have  to  have  reserve 
horsepower,  or  your  engine  will  not  last  . 

Mr.  Macdonald.  As  you  have  said,  you  are  not  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Let  me  have  an  engineer  speak  on  that. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  I  will  ask  you  this  question  and  if  you  want  to 
refer  it  to  the  engineer,  you  may  do  so.  I  will  accept  what  you  say 
as  factual  or  else  you  wouldn’t  say  it,  yon  would  not  be  here  testifying 
before  us  if  you  didn’t  want  to  be  helpful  to  this  committee.  X  hope 
I  make  that  abundantly  clear,  blit  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  car  that 
can  do  120  miles  per  hour,  what  would  your  feelings  be  about  a  law, 
say,  that  a  car  driven  should  have  a  governor  on  it  that  can’t  exceed 
80  miles  per  hour? 

Mr.  Bugas*  The  problem  would  be  as  great  as  if  yon  made  the  car 
so  that  it  doesn’t  go  above  80*  May  I  bring  out  another  point?  If 
you  have  traveled  the  highways  very  much  you  see  a  multitude  of 
trailers,  at  least  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  and  at  vacation 
time. 
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You  have  to  have  cars  with  extra  horsepower  to  pull  those  trailers 
at  a  moderate  speed,  Mr.  Macdonald,  we  are  catering  to  what  the 
public  feels  it  wants  and  needs.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  tell  the 
customer  what  he  wants.  He  tells  us, 

Mi\  Macdonald.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  I  will  finish  with 
this  observation.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent,  the  public  wants 
speed.  But  you  help  create  the  demand  for  speed  by  your  advertise- 
ments  and  in  many  other  ways.  Yon  help  create  the  demand  for 
speed.  The  public  wants  it.  You  see  to  it  that  they  get  it. 

1  point  out  that  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  factors  that  goes  into 
having  as  many  fatalities  as  we  do  have  on  the  highway.  It  isn’t 
your  only  job  in  life  to  give  people  what  they  want*  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  one  of  your  jobs  is  to  give  the  people  what  they  can  handle 
in  order  that  they  can  be  safe  on  the  highways.  I  flunk  a  reduced- 
power  engine  would  be  one  of  the  answers. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Younger,  have  you  any  further  questions? 

Mr*  Younger.  I  have  no  further  questions,  but  I  will  say  to  my 
good  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
put  an  amendment  to  the  bill  if  he  wants  to  provide  a  governor  on 
tiie  cars.  But  1  agree  wholeheartedly,  and  I  think  the  chairman  can 
testify  to  this  for  they  tried  the  governor  in  Texas — that  when  you 
try  to  pass  a  ear  and  have  a  car  coming  at  you  and  you  can’t  get 
out  of  the  way  because  you  have  a  governor  on  your  car,  you  will 
wish  that  it  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Bugas.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  Younger.  I  thoroughly  agree  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  try 
to  establish  any  kind  of  a  standard  like  u  governor  because  in  my 
opinion  you  would  be  creating  more  accidents  than  you  are  prevent  ing, 

I  would  like,  however,  for  the  industry  to  get  through  the  State 
organizations  a  better  line  of  statistics  as  to  what  really  does  cause 
the  accidents.  Mr.  Cunningham  said  that  Kansas  City  has  some,  I 
think  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  their  statistics.  But,  from  these 
accidents,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  how  many  were  caused  by  blow¬ 
outs,  or  how  many  of  them  are  caused  by  mechanical  failure,  or  liow 
many  were  caused  by  icy  roads,  or  from  other  causes. 

So  far  in  our  hearings  we  have  had  no  information  of  that  kind 
which  is  reliable.  Maybe  it  is  not  available.  I  don’t  know.  But  I 
thought  the  police  reports  on  accidents  gave  such  information. 

Mr.  Bugas,  Mr.  Younger,  this  is  one  of  the  great  gaps  in  the  whole 
traffic  safety  system.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  meaningful  statistics 
in  most  of  these  areas  simply  don’t  exist. 

Congressman  Mackay,  m  a  brief  discussion  here,  pointed  this  out 
as  one  of  the  great  concerns  that  he  lias.  This  is  one  area  where  we 
in  the  industry  believe  strongly  that  the  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  make  an  enormous  contribution  to  the  entire  traffic  safety 
problem.  Tr  can  provide  the  leadership.  There  are  bits  of  data  and 
scraps  of  analyses  and  research  being  generated  in  many  places,  but 
it  isn't  cohesive,  it  doesn’t  fit  together,  it  isn’t  coordinated. 

Someone  must  do  this  job.  The  industry  cannot.  We  do  some  of 
it  and  even  finance  others  through  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation 
and  the  National  Safety  Council,  but  we  cannot  do  the  whole  job. 
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This  is  truly  a  governmental  job  in  our  view.  The  Government  must 
do  the  job,  utilizing  all  the  safety  research  forces  that  exist. 

Mr.  Younger.  It  is  certainly  something  we  should  have.  Some  time 
ago  when  we  passed  a  Federal  bill  establishing  a  central  location  for 
reporting  of  all  drivers  who  had  lost  their  licenses,  or  been  convicted 
of  an  accident.  We  prevented  these  men  who  had  lost  their  licenses 
in  one  State  from  going  to  another  State  and  secure  a  license. 

Now  we  do  have  a  wav.  I  think  you  are  right,  that  probably  we 
can  and  must  get  the  information  that  we  need  on  acciclents. 

That  is  all. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Mackay.  There  are  just  two  things  I  would  like  to  speak  to. 
One  is  a  little  further  development  concerning  the  seat  belt  issue  that 
came  up  yesterday.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  felt  unhappy  at  the 
public  meeting  of  a  public  organization  to  l>e  on  the  panel  on  which 
the  chairman  kept  alluding  to  the  fact  that  this  association  was  not 
present.  It  was  there  that.  Mr.  Nader  did  make  the  charge,  Mr.  Bugas, 
that  two  of  your  companies  were  furnishing  faulty  seat  belts. 

I  was  further  bewildered  this  morning  when  I  read  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  the  statement  of  the  Chrysler  spokesman,  that  they  had 
never  considered  this  type  of  seat  belt  for  the  reason  that  the  push¬ 
button  belt  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  seat  belt. 

You  can  see  how  confused  this  leaves  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Chesebrough.  May  I  speak  on  that!  I  don't  know  who  the 
Chrysler  spokesman  was.  We  find  no  record  of  who  it  was.  I  can 
say  to  you  that  that  is  not  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  Mackay.  It  seems  that  auto  safety  is  right  now  in  the  bull- 
session  forum  in  this  country  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  professionally  qualified  to  look  at  it  from  the  public  stand¬ 
point.  The  auto  industry  can  only  look  at  part  of  the  phenomena. 

The  charges  were  so  serious  that  I  certainly  understand  why  you 
came  back  with  an  immediate  response  to  it.  But  as  a  layman,  I  would 
like  to  feel  that  as  critical  an  item  as  the  seat  belt  is,  it  could  be 
tested  by  the  Government  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  serviceable  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  sold. 

The  other  statement  that  appeal's  in  this  morning's  paper  stated 
that  this  met  the  standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Were 
you  referring  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  ?  I  didn’t  know  the  Depart  - 
ment  of  Commerce  had  any  standards  on  seat  belts. 

Mr.  Bugas.  There  is  actually,  I  believe,  a  Federal  law  on  seat  belts. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Did  they  promulgate  standards  ? 

Mr.  Chesebrough.  There  is  a  Federal  standard  law  on  seat  belts 
that  came  out  of  your  committee. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Well,  I  just  joined  this  committee.  Does  it  say  any¬ 
thing  about  buckles? 

Mr.  Chesebrough.  It  covers  the  whole  belt  assembly  in  stalled,  in¬ 
cluding  the  buckle. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  you  know,  for  example,  whether  the  Government 
has  ever  tested  this  ? 

Mr.  Chesebrough.  No,  I  do  not  know.  This  would  be  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  would  be  in 
a  position  to  do  the  testing.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  have  or  not. 
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I  can  tell  you  Unit  the  State  of  California  does  a  lot  of  testing  on  l>elts 
and  they  have  tested  these. 

Mr,  Mack  at.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  that  except  to  say  that  I 
think  the  American  public  now  has  had  somebody  make  a  charge 
against  a  seat  belt  and  we  do  not  have  anyplace  to  turn  in  our  State, 
certainly,  or  in  the  National  Government,  to  go  and  say,  4iIs  this 
safe?” 

Mr.  Chesjsrkough.  You  could  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  sir, 
because  you  have  a  Federal  statute  which  establishes  Federal  regula¬ 
tion  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  would  be  the  people  to  evaluate  it. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Here,  again,  we  find  this  confusion  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Itoads  has  an  Office  of  Safety,  HEW  has  one,  and  the 
citizen  is  bewildered  as  to  where  to  turn  at  this  point. 

I  have  been  handed  a  release  by  Senator  Itibicoff  expressing  his 
appreciation  for  the  automobile  industry’s  new  position.  He  doesn't 
question  the  integrity  of  what  you  have  said,  but  he  said  that  he 
hopes  it  is  not,  a  tactical  retreat.  1  went  back  and  read  your  state¬ 
ment  and  as  I  see  it,  you  are  not  equivocating  on  the  point  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department,  of  Commerce  or  Transportation  should 
have  the  power  to  promulgate  standards,  even  if  the  YESC  doesn't 
agree  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  read  Senator  Ribicoff’s  release,  and  I  can  only  reach 
t  he  conclusion  that  whoever  wrote  the  release  has  simply  not  read  our 
statement.  There  are  three  misstatements  on  the  second  page,  three 
outright  misstatements  with  respect  to  our  position. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  didn’t  think  that  your  position  was  fairly  reflected 
there  because  you  do  not  question  the  authority  of  the  Secret  a  17  to 
have  this  final  power. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  quarrel  with  the  administration  bill  and,  in  essence, 
with  your  position  when  it  says  that  if  he  finds  there  is  a  need.  X 
know" there  is  a  need  for  safety  standards  and  I  don’t  want  to  hunt 
through  50  States  to  find  out  what  these  standards  are. 

Mr.  Bugas.  The  Secretary  wouldn’t  have  to  do  that;  he  could 
determine  the  existence  of  a*  need  in  whatever  way  he  wishes  under 
our  proposal.  All  we  would  ask  him  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  instrument 
of  the  States,  to  the  VESC,  and  if  they  don’t  come  up  with  a  standard 
acceptable  to  him  in  the  time  limitation  lie  sets— we  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  6  months  to  a  year  at  the  outside — 'then  he  can  go  ahead  and 
promulgate  his  own  standard. 

But  we  want  the  States  brought  into  the  consultative  process.  That 
doesn’t  come  out  in  Senator  Ribicoff’s  release,  and  there  are  two  other 
misstatements  in  it.  They  obviously  have  not  read  our  statement. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  fully  appreciate  your  desire  to  bring  the  States 
into  collaboration. 

To  pursue  one  point  that  Congressman  Macdonald  made  that  in¬ 
terested  me  a  great  deal,  1  have  a  17-year-old  boy  with  a  heavier  foot 
than  I  have.  I  was  reading  the  ad  of  a  light  car  that  says,  aYou 
can  get  420  hoursepower  in  this  model.”  As  a  parent,  I  don’t  want 
to  see  my  boy  d riving  an  overpowered  car. 

I  know  this  is  a  very  sensitive  area,  but  doesn’t  the  relationship  of 
horsepower  to  weight  involve  a  safety  standard  ? 
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Mr.  Geeesebrough.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  ves  or  no. 
I  need  to  know  a  little  more  about  your  understanding  of  vehicle  power 
and  vehicle  weight  performance  characteristics. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Take  the  Comet.  I  said  I  was  friendly  to  the  Comet. 
I  like  the  car.  But  you  can  get  a  Cyclone  and  my  boy  was  pretty 
disappointed  in  me  that  I  didn’t  get  a  Cyclone  instead  of  a  320-horse- 
power  car.  It  seems  certain  that  at  some  point  you  pass  the  line  where 
you  have  a  safe  vehicle  for  a  17-year-old  boy  to  drive. 

As  Congressman  Fa  rnsley  and  I  have  been  studying  statistics  up 
here,  the  traffic  accident  has  become  the  greatest  killer  of  American 
youth  between  15  and  25.  He  said  that  he  believes  a  bov  would  be 
safer  in  Vietnam  than  he  would  be  driving  around  here. 

You  have  been  somewhat  reluctant  to  answer  that  question,  but 
I  raise  the  question, 

Mr,  Bugas,  I  am  not  being  technical.  I  just  don’t  know.  And 
I  am  sure  Harry  isn’t  stalling;  he  is  trying  to  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Chesebroitgh.  There  is  no  question  but  that  you  can  pass  the 
point  of  need  in  power.  As  to  whether  or  not  this  power  becomes 
unsafe,  if  the  car  is  in  the  hands  of  a  person  using  it  wrongly,  it 
does.  An  underpowered  car  would  be  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  uses  it  wrongly.  That  is  why  I  can’t  answer  it  on  a  ves  or 
no  basis. 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  is  this:  T  find  a  confusion  of  responsibility  in  the  Federal  estab¬ 
lishment  and  also  in  my  State  government  when  it  comes  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  total  traffic  accident  phenomenon.  T  would  he  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  opinion  of  the  automobile  industry  as  to  how  they  think 
we  can  bring  this  to  an  end,  if  it  is  possible,  if  there  can  be  an  FA  A 
for  traffic  safety. 

Mr,  Bugas,  I  think  you  are  asking  for  considered  opinion  on  an 
F  A  A-type  agency;  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  Mack  ay  ,  Yes,  sir,  I  don’t  expect  it  now, 

Mr,  Bugas.  May  we  offer  that  after  more  deliberation?  We  will 
get  it  to  you  promptly. 

Macray.  Yes:  and  also  on  what  points  in  the  administration 
bill  would  you  be  willing  to  substitute  the  word  “shall”  for  “may” 
or  “is  authorized”.  We  think  it  is  a  weak  bill  that  could  result  in 
nothing  much  happening.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  wants  a  bill  that  doesn’t  require  the  Government  to 
do  anything.  T  don’t  believe  that  to  be  the  position  of  the  industry. 

Mr,  Bugas,  It  is  not,  A  cursory  reading  of  our  position  will  tell 
you  this.  This  is  our  position :  We  want,  the  Secretary  to  have  power 
to  issue  standards.  We  want  the  safeguards.  We  want  him  to  go 
through  certain  procedures  that  are  not  time  consuming  before  he 
does  so, 

Mr,  Mackat.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr.  Nielsen! 

Mr.  Nei.se x.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  note  on  page  23  you  referred  to,  in  addition  to  Federal  aid  for  in¬ 
dividual  traffic  safety  programs  conducted  by  the  States,  special  in¬ 
centive  grants  could  be  provided  for  States  that  develop  all-inclusive 
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programs  approved  by  the  Secretary  covering  all  important  aspects 
of  traffic  safety. 

Going  back  to  my  observation  that  I  made  this  morning,  it  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  a  survey  has  been  made  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  a  greater  number  of  accidents  occur  on  the  secondary  roads 
which  may  be  very  good  roads  but  very  poorly  marked. 

I  know  of  one  particular  road  where  there  is  an  unmarked  dead 
end,  and  I  have  seen  car  after  car  go  through  and  wind  up  in  the 
farmer’s  field. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  fill  across  the  ditch  at  this  point,  and  a  cat- 
can  go  across  into  the  adjacent  field. 

What  I  wondered  about  is  this:  With  all  of  the  Federal  moneys 
that,  we  pour  into  the  various  States  there  would  seem  to  be,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  this  paragraph,  some  justification  in  seeing  to  it  that  some 
of  tit  is  money  is  made  available  for  proper  marking  under  uniform 
standards,  nationwide. 

Do  you  have  a  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Bugas.  We  couldn’t  agree  with  you  more.  There  should  be 
adequate,  appropriate,  and  uniform  marking,  encouraged  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Nelsen.  Another  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  which  deals 
with  driving  is  this:  Repeatedly  we  rim  into  incidents  where  there 
may  be  two  youngsters  of  high  school  age  or  beyond  that,  of  the  same 
age,  and  perhaps  similar  families,  each  driving  an  identical  car. 
Yet  one  is  in  one  accident  after  another. 

Obviously,  the  person  behind  the  wheel  is  a  great  factor  in  what 
happens  on  the  highways.  I  am  sure  you  wouldn’t  disagree  with 
that.  1  would  like  to  also  make  the  inquiry :  Is  there  any  correlation 
between  the  frequency  of  accidents  and  the  age  of  the  vehicle? 

Do  you  have  statistics  on  that? 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  am  sure  we  do.  The  accident  rate  with  respect  to 
the  car? 

Mr.  Nelsen.  Yes.  Testimony  this  morning  indicated  that,  after 
all,  beyond  the  first  sale  the  various  States  would  then  be  in  a  super¬ 
visory  position. 

In  this  case,  the  older  automobile  could  only  be  policed  through 
State  control.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  btELSEX.  Then  I  would  also  make  the  personal  observation 
concerning  horsepower  that  those  of  us  who  have  operating  machin¬ 
ery  all  know  that  if  yon  underpower  a  machine,  it  doesn’t  last  long. 
Those  of  us  who  live  on  farms  that  pull  three  plows  behind  a  two- 
plow  tractor  do  not  have  a  tractor  very  long. 

I  think  we  will  find  the  same  thing  is  true  in  an  autmobile,  that  you 
need  adequate  power.  I  am  sure  there  are  times  when  you  havevsu- 
perfluous  power.  I  would  assume  mainly  the  responsibility  lies  with 
the  driver,  provided,  of  course,  we  do  everything  we  can  to  provide 
safety  factors  in  automobiles. 

I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  If  you  don’t,  would  you  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Nelsen.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield/ 
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Mr.  Macdonald.  I  am  a  little  confused,  sir.  You  said  that  you  are 
stating  the  position  of  the  automobile  industry  about  this  bill,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  It  was  a  similar  bill,  was  it  not,  before  the  Senate  • 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  si r ;  the  same  bill,  title  I. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  And  you  took  a  completely  different  point  of  view. 

Mr,  Bugas.  No,  we  have  modified  it.  Our  position  today  is  changed 
but  it  is  not  a  completely  different  approach.  May  I  describe  for  you 
what  the  difference  is? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Bugas.  In  our  appearance  before  the  Senate,  we  took,  as  today, 
the  position  that  the  Federal  Government  should  have  a  strong  role, 
an  important  role,  in  the  setting  of  vehicle  safety  performance  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  device  we  suggested  at.  that  time  was  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  join  the  VESC  itself  on  an  equal  partnership  basis  in  order  to  set 
standards.  At  the  same  time,  with  permissive  antitrust  legislation,  we 
asked  that  the  industry  be  given  the  opportunity  to  establish  and  adopt 
standards,  working  in  a  fish  bowl,  with  an  outside  chairman  of  national 
stature,  and  issuing  regular  and  frequent  public  reports. 

In  this  fish  bowl  it  could  be  determined  whether  or  not  we  were  per¬ 
forming  the  job  adequately.  If  we  were  not,  action  could  be  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  a  specific  later  date,  a  year,  a  year  and  a 
half,  or  two  years.  This  approach  was  criticized  in  the  Senate  hear¬ 
ings  by  some  people  who  said,  “Your  proposition  of  having  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  the  VESC  is  a  stalling  tactic.  This  requires  the 
action  of  many  State  legislatures.  You  are  trying  to  stall  simply  be¬ 
cause  you  don’t  want  Federal  standards.” 

We  thought  about  this  and  we  saw  that  this  observation  may  have 
some  merit.  We  were  also  criticized  for  asking  for  permissive  anti¬ 
trust  legislation.  There  we  were  accused  of  dragging  a  red  herring 
across  the  trail.  So  we  have  dropped  those  two  suggestions  and  we 
have  come  up  with  our  current  proposal  that  involves  no  delays. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  proposal  could  bring  results  faster  than 
the  provisions  of  title  I,  We  visualize  the  Secretary  as  having  the 
ultimate  authority  and  duty  to  set  Federal  standards.  We  suggest 
he  go  to  the  States  through  the  VESC,  an  organization  that  already 
exists,  that  needs  no  revision,  and  that  is  composed  of  experienced 
men.  He  should  go  there  first  and  if  he  doesn’t  get  action  then  he 
sets  liis  own  standards  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  also  have  stated,  after  conferences  with  Mr.  Turner  of  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division,  that  the  permissive  type  of  antitrust  legislation  we  felt 
we  needed  does  not  appear  practical.  So  we  are  not  asking  for  anti¬ 
trust  exemption.  We  are  asking  for  words  in  the  bill  that  would 
urge  us  as  an  industry  to  cooperate  in  a  legitimate  fashion  under  the 
existing  antitrust  laws.  We  are  willing  to  take  our  chances  under 
the  rule  of  reason  when  we  hold  our  internal  deliberations. 

We  feel  that  with  this  approach  we  have  removed  the  basic  objec¬ 
tions  that  some  people  had  after  we  testified  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  One  last,  question;  Is  this  committee  safe  in  as¬ 
suming  that  the  automotive  industry  is  not  going  to  change  its  mind 
again  after  you  hear  criticisms  from  us,  as  memfiers  of  this  body? 
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We  might  criticize  you  in  some  other  areas-  Would  you  then  go 
back  and  have  one  of  these  huddles  again  and  come  back  in  with  still 
a  third  position  ?  Whether  you  say  so  or  not,  your  position  today  is 
considerably  different  than  the  reports  of  what  you  recommended  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Mr.  Macdonald,  this  industry  is  not  atrophied.  If 
we  see  merit  in  the  position  of  an  opponent,  we  have  no  hesitation 
whatsoever  in  agreeing  with  that  position. 

We  are  not  dragging  our  heels  nor  are  we  capitulating  to  some¬ 
thing  we  don't  think  is  sound*  We  have  proposed  something  we 
think  will  work. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Can  we  rely  on  your  group  to  hold  to  this  posi¬ 
tion  that  you  are  now  advocating  today? 

Mr.  Bugas*  I  am  not  guaranteeing  that  we  will  not  change,  of  course 
not*  If  we  see  a  better  way  to  do  it  and  one  that  will  appeal  to  the 
Congress,  of  course  we  will  change  our  position.  That  would  repre¬ 
sent  progress* 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Of  course  it  is  progress*  In  my  nest  campaign, 
if  my  opponent  finds  out  I  voted  one  way  on  the  bill  one  year  and  a 
different  way  another  year,  I  will  give  the  same  answer  that  you  have 
just  given  me.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  answer. 

Mr*  Bugas*  Will  it  get  you  votes? 

Mr*  Macdonald*  It  confuses  the  issue  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will 
lie  like  myself.  He  will  be  groping  for  words  to  try  to  pin  me  down 
to  a  specific  answer  as  I  can’t  get  one  from  you. 

Mr.  Rem ees  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired* 

Mr*  Farnsley? 

Mr*  Farnsley.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Macfeay. 

Mr.  Macxay*  I  think  the  sooner  we  have  before  us  suggested  lan¬ 
guage,  the  sooner  we  am  going  to  pin  down  some  of  these  issues  about 
which  there  is  confusion. 

Mr,  Bugas*  We  have  had  several  requests,  Mr.  Mackay,  and  we  will 
prepare  the  language.  We  have,  of  course,  gone  over  the  bill  and  have 
agreed  on  changes  that  we  think  will  help  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  We  think  our  recommendations  will  advance  the  cause  of 
safety  in  the  most  constructive  manner,  Mr,  Macdonald,  whether  you 
wish  to  believe  it  or  not. 

(The  proposed  bill  presented  by  the  AMA  appears  on  p.  1199 
(pt  2).) 

Mr*  Macdonald.  I  thank  the  gentleman* 

Mr*  Mackay*  Well,  that  was  my  question* 

Mr*  Macdonald.  If  Mr*  Farnsley  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  record  very  clear  because,  Mr.  Bugas,  you  have  referred 
to  me  several  times  as  having  such  a  suspicious  nature,  that  I  think 
you  are  not  here  to  help  us,  but  to  get  the  kind  of  bill  you  want,  I 
want  the  record  to  be  completely  dear  that  I  believe  tliat  you,  with 
all  bona  fide  intent,  are  here  to  help  this  committee  come  up  with  a 
bill  that  you  could  live  with,  that  will  cut  down  on  deaths  on  the 
highway* 

I  can  assure  you  that  that  is  what  we  want*  I  just  think  that  you 
don’t  have  to  keep  referring  to  me  and  thinking  that  I  am  suspicious 
of  you.  I  am  not  at  all  suspicious  of  you,  I  know  you  represent  the 
automotive  industry.  My  questions  to  you  are  questions  that  I  would 
ask  because  you  are  knowledgeable  in  this  field. 
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On  the  other  hand,  just  because  you  do  represent  the  industry,  it 
doesn’t  mean  that  you  can’t  be  mistaken  as  well. 

Mr.  Bugas.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  What  I  wanted  to  pinpoint  before  I  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  chairman’s  gavel  is  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to 
change  the  position  that  you  have  taken  in  making  recommendations 
to  ns  to  turn  out  this  legislation.  You  have  changed  once. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  suspicious  to  assume  that  it  is  possible  that  you 
might  change  again.  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  going  to,  because  you 
did  take  a  180°  turn  after  you  left  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Mr,  Macdonald,  let  me  try  once  more.  This  change  in 
our  position  is  not  a  tactic.  Ours  is  not  a  negotiating  position.  It  is 
something  that  we  think  is  sound  and  that  we  can  live  with*  We  have 
no  present  intention  of  making  another  change.  However,  if  some¬ 
one  can  show  us  a  better  way  to  do  the  job,  I’m  sure  you  wouldn’t 
want  us  to  stick  to  a  set  position, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  We  are  trying  to  show  you  a  better  way, 

Mr.  Bugas,  Thank  you,  sir, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Farnsley . 

Mr.  Farnsley.  I  know  you  are  tired,  sir,  and  this  is  going  to  be 
very  painless,  what  I  am  going  to  go  into.  I  am  going  to  be  nice  to 
you  because  I  need  your  help.  I  know  what  to  do  about  this  and  I 
don’t  have  the  power  to  do  it. 

I  am  trying  to  encourage  you  to  consider  a  crusade  to  get  safe 
streets  and  highways  in  this  country. 

In  Louisville,  and,  as  I  say,  I  have  been  at.  this  a  long  time,  I  love 
automobiles — I  bought  a  car  in  1962  and  spent  $16,000  customizing 
it,  and  took  it  to  the  New  York  show  and  tried  to  sell  it  for  $20,000. 
But  I  didn’t  do  any  good.  Mr.  Donner  told  me  if  I  had  gotten  started 
with  a  Riviera  or  a  Cadillac,  I  would  have  made  a  lot  of  money  and 
I  would  be  on  your  side,  sitting  beside  you  instead  of  up  here." 

The  first  thing  I  did  as  mayor  in  1948  was  to  take  the  ornaments 
off  police  cars  localise  the  chief  of  police  told  me  they  were  cutting 
the  people,  I  tried  to  get  the  police  to  use  seat  belts  in  1948  and  they 
wouldn’t  do  it.  But  they  am  doing  it  now. 

But  we  made  our  streets  one  way  and  it  cost  ns  just  $2,000  or  $3,000 
on  major  streets.  It  reduced  accidents  very  much,  and  made  them 
much  more  pleasant  to  drive  on.  They  increased  capacity  tremen¬ 
dously. 

In  the  afternoon  rush  in  Louisville,  you  can  average  15  miles  an 
hour  in  either  direction.  This  is  very  unusual  in  any  major  city. 

The  fundamental  fact  that  people  cannot  see  in  the  dark  never  has 
penetrated  to  any  of  us.  The  American  Optical  Co.  has  ads  running 
now  that  if  you  don’t  use  sunglasses  in  driving  in  daylight  you  may 
lose  90  percent  of  your  vision  in  driving  at  night.  That  is  a  lot  of 
vision  and  it  may  be  impaired  for  a  week.  My  best  friend  and  T  have 
belonged  on  the  Governor’s  committee  for  15  years  in  Kentucky,  He 
is  on  all  the  national  committees  that  you  can  be  on.  The  windshield 
takes  out  10  percent  of  your  light  if  it  is  clean,  especially  since  it  al¬ 
most  never  is,  and  when  the  filling  station  man  puts  that  detergent  on 
them. 

Ro,  with  your  sunglasses  and  all,  that  is  another  20-  or  30-percent 
loss  of  vision. 
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The  engineers  will  verify  that  if  you  put  tilings  going  in  opposite 
directions  next  to  each  other,  sometimes  there  will  he  friction.  It  is 
not  wise  for  the  American  people  to  put  automobiles  going  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  on  the  same  road  when  it  is  cheaper  to  have  them  going 
on  separate  roads* 

Figures  will  prove  that  boys  are  safer  in  Vietnam  than  they  are  in 
the  United  States  if  they  are  driving  around  here  all  the  time.  It  is 
a  fact  that  things  going  in  the  opposite  directions  will  run  into  each 
other,  and  people  cannot  see  in  the  dark.  It  is  inexpensive  to  stra ighten 
these  things  out. 

You  are  right  that  you  could  save  10,000  lives  with  four-lane  roads, 
but  it  is  a  lot  cheaper  to  do  it  the  other  way  and  it  is  a  lot  better  because 
you  don’t  have  the  headlights  coming  at  you.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
advantages.  It  makes  a  city  worth  living  in  if  you  get  your  streets 
going  one  way. 

I  am  laboring  the  point  but  it  is  an  important  point.  I  don't  know 
anyone  else  laboring  these  points. 

There  is  another  thing  we  all  forget  and  that  is  how  many  people 
we  injure  with  automobiles.  That  is  about  1,800,000  a  year.  We 
worry  about  chopping  up  dogs  but  we  are  also  chopping  up  people. 
As  I  said,  you  can  build  a  very  good  barrel  for  going  over  Niagara 
Falls,  but  we  should  quit  trying  to  go  over  Niagara  F alls. 

Forgive  me  for  making  the  same  speech,  but,  there  it  is.  I  have  given 
you  the  clues.  I  am  not  big  enough  to  do  anything  about  it.  and  I 
don’t  think  the  Government  will  turn  on  it,  itself. 

If  you  write  the  book  on  highways  being  unsafe  at  any  speed,  I  will 
help  you  with  the  circulation.  I  have  a  frank  until  tfie  first  of  the 
year.  I  will  send  it  out.  I  will  send  it  to  all  the  chiefs  of  police,  the 
newspapers,  radio,  television,  the  heads  of  the  sociology  departments, 
may ors,  bankers — bankers  are  supposed  to  have  a  lot  of  power.  But  I 
can’t  get  through  to  them  as  you  can.  You  hold  more  banks’  money 
or  they  hoi d  you r  money,  and  you  h ave  d e&lers.  Please  hel  p. 

Mr,  Bugas.  Your  remarks  make  a  tremendous  amount  of  sense  to 
us  except  in  one  respect.  At  the  moment,  in  this  safety  field.  I  don’t 
know  how  much  influence  we  have*  That  is  very  questionable. 

Mr.  Farxsley.  Well,  try  on  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  Bugas.  My  remark  was  f  acetious,  of  course. 

Mr.  Faexsley*  I  don’t  know  what  any  of  us  can  do,  but  it  is  worth 
trying. 

Mr.  Bugas,  We  should  have  more  safe  streets  and  highways. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  You  are  working  on  standard  things.  But  we  have 
all  overlooked  these  two  things,  lights  and  one-way  streets. 

Thank  you  so  much,  sir.  You  are  very  patient  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bugas,  for  fear  that  the  record  might  be 
misconstrued  in  view  of  my  remarks  about  the  windshield  wipers  this 
morning,  I  have  owned  a  number  of  cars.  Some  have  been  good  and 
some  have  been  bad.  I  had  one  that  you  would  blow  the  horn  and 
the  lights  would  go  out.  I  had  one  in  which  my  wife  and  I  drove 
six  children  all  over  the  Nation,  and  it  was  wonderful.  If  you  think 
that  is  not  a  test  for  a  car,  we  never  did  have  trouble  with  it,  and 
I  think  if  that  same  test  could  be  applied  to  all  cars  l>efore  we  bought 
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them,  it.  would  work  out  all  right.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  get  this  In 
the  right  perspective. 

You  are  in  the  automobile  manufacturing  business,  and  the  other 
people  here  represent  automobile  manufacturers*  When  that  car 
leaves  our  factory,  you  have  no  further  control  over  it  except  what 
control  you  have  over  your  distributors  and  dealers? 

Mr.  Bugas.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  wish  it  was  possible  for  us  to  pass  a  law 
saying  that  if  you  engineered  a  car  a  certain  way  there  wouldn’t  be 
any  more  deaths  on  the  highways,  but  l  know  this  is  silly,  and  I  think 
everyone  else  realizes  this.  I  clon’t  think  anyone  ought  to  be  made 
the  whipping  boy  in  a  procedure  of  this  kind,  I  do  think  that  the 
automobile  manufacturers,  and  I  think  you  agree  with  me,  ought  to 
be  responsible  for  any  defects  in  a  product  they  sell  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  And  they  ought  to  be  answerable  for  it  in 
damages  the  same  as  a  private  individual  in  the  retail  business  who 
sells  something  that  is  damaging  to  a  customer.  If  he  warrants  it, 
he  ought  to  be  responsible. 

Outside  of  that,  your  responsibility  does  not  go  to  the  building 
of  the  highway,  does  it? 

Mr.  Bugas,  No,  except  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Sometimes  we  can 
help  bring  about  a  proper  approach  to  highway  building  through  our 
people  who  know  about  highways.  We  think,  along  with  Mr.  Farns- 
ley,  however,  that  the  highways  are  an  extremely  important  facet 
of  the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  understand  that,  and  I  think  it  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  that  the  Congress  has  to  see  that  these  highways  are  built  safer* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  near  this  Rayburn  Building  there  are  some 
roads  where  the  curves  are  graded  to  the  outside.  Why  in  the  world 
this  was  ever  allowed  to  happen*  I  don’t  know.  Someone  will  have 
a  serious  accident  on  them  sometime  when  there  is  ice  on  them*  As 
Mr.  Farnsley  pointed  out,  those  cars  are  not  going  in  different  direc¬ 
tions. 


When  your  engineering  is  completed,  and  you  say  we  have  a  safe 
car  and  you  put  that  car  out,  you  warrant  it, '  To  me,  unless  we  want 
to  extend  your  responsibility  further,  I  can’t  see  where  your  respon- 
sibilitv  extends  as  to  what  some  mechanic  does  to  that' ear  or  what 
some  driver  does  to  that  car. 

Mr.  Bugas*  That  is  correct. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas*  This  is  something  that  everyone  has  to  work 
out  and  at.  I  am  glad  you  made  reference  in  your  statement  to  the 
law  enforcement.  How  long  have  you  been  with  Ford  ? 

Mr*  Bugas.  Nearly  23  years. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas.  You  were  out  there  in  1055  when  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  was  out  there  on  traffic  safety  hearings*  At  that  time,  we  heard 
the  same  identical  testimony.  We  heard  many  of  the  same  questions 
at  that  time.  I  know  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  research  and  work 
done  with  regard  to  safety  by  the  automobile  people.  Yet,  the  deaths 
on  the  highways  have  increased.  They  haven’t  decreased.  I  know 
we  have  a  problem,  but,  as  I  say,  I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
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bunch  of  headline  hunters,  I  understand  there  has  been  some  headline 
hunting  today  by  some  people  up  here  on  the  Hill  with  regard  to 
some  testimony  in  these  hearings.  We  ought  to  get  to  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem  involved  and  try  to  solve  it 

Would  you  be  willing,  Mr,  Bugas,  to  underwrite  the  proposition 
that  if  vou  put  a  product  out  from  the  Ford  factory,  or  General 
Motors,  American  Motors,  or  Chrysler,  be  willing  to  warrant  that  as 
against  the  defect  insof ar  as  the  mechanism  was  concerned  to  the  point 
that  you  would  be  willing  to  enter  your  appearance  in  any  court  in  any 
place  in  this  land  where  that  car  was  sold,  to  answer  for  any  defects 
insofar  as  the  car,  itself,  was  concerned  % 

Mr.  Bugas.  I  am  sorry;  I  doidt  quite  understand  your  proposi¬ 
tion.  We  do  have,  as  you  know,  a  warranty  on  each  car.  Companies 
differ  slightly  in  their  warranty  policy,  but  each  company  has  a  war¬ 
ranty  on  its  cars. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  am  concerned  about  the  enforcement  of  the 
warranty.  You  see,  a  guarantee  is  not  very  good  unless  you  can 
enforce  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  these  corporations  into  court  in 
the  different  areas  where  a  person  alleges  that  the  warranty  has  been 
violated. 

Mr.  Bugas.  Needless  to  say,  we  are  made  defendants  in  suits  all 
over  the  United  States.  I  think  that  normally  the  finding  in  damage 
suits  hinges  on  whether  or  not.  we  have  failed  to  exercise  due  care  in 
building  the  car.  Where  we  think  it  is  not  our  fault,  obviously  we  go 
in  and  try  to  protect  ourselves.  Where  it  is  obviously  our  fault  we 
settle.  In  those  cases  where  it  is  brought  out  that  we  were  negligent, 
the  plaintiff  wins  and  we  pay  the  damages.  I  don!t  know  of  any 
better  way  to  enforce  this  than  in  the  courts  of  law. 

But  we'  do  have  a  responsibility.  In  the  automotive  industry  we 
certainly  have  a  responsibility  to  build  safe  vehicles  and  to  warrant 
the  workmanship.  If  through  some  negligence  on  our  part  we  have 
failed  to  do  this,  then  we  must  expect  to  nave  the  plaintiff  recover. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this,  that  you 
certainly  are  willing  to  stand  behind  your  product  insofar  as  defects 
are  concerned,  either  in  the  billing  of  the  product  or  in  the  engineering, 

Mr.  Bugas,  Yes,  sir ;  we  are. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  Of  course,  if  improvements  can  be  made  on 
this,  you  want  to  make  them. 

Mr,  Bugas,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Macdonald.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  That  is  the  case  at  present,  is  it  not  ?  Mr.  Rogers 
is  talking  about  a  future  bill.  What  Sir,  Rogers  has  just  stated  is  the 
case  presently  ? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Yes,  and  you  don’t  need  a  law  to  enforce  this. 

Mr,  MacKay,  It  just  occurred  to  me  that  X  think  we  could  keep  this 
discussion  down  to  earth  if  your  AMA  would  furnish  us  a  list  of  what 
you  now  consider  elementary  safety  standards;  that  is,  brakes,  head¬ 
lights,  rear  lights,  seatbelts,  that  sort  of  thing,  without  any  elaborate 
scientific  statement  of  the  strengths,  but  so  that  we  would  know  the 
subject  matter  of  what  your  industry  thinks  are  safe  features  in  the 
car.  We  have  a  lot  of  theoreticians  that  want  a  wraparound  bumper, 
as  you  know. 
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Mr.  Bugas.  May  I  draw  the  distinction  between  features  and  stand¬ 
ards?  Perhaps  Mr.  Chesebrough  will  want  to  elaborate.  There  are 
some  14,000  parts  in  a  car,  and  most  of  them  have  some  relation  to 
safety.  But  when  we  talk  of  the  kind  of  safety  performance  stand¬ 
ards  "that  the  Federal  Government  should  establish,  these  relate  to 
characteristics  of  the  car  rather  than  to  the  details  or  the  parts  or  of 
pieces  of  equipment  that  you  put  on  the  car. 

In  Ford  Motor  Co.,  we  have  what  we  call  safety-related  standards, 
nearly  2,000  of  them.  But  these  are  not  what  we  are  talking  about  for 
Federal  standards.  I  presume  we  would  be  coside  ring  something  like 
100  or  150  subjects  for  standards.  Now  we  get  into  the  technical  area, 
I  have  to  call  on  my  friend,  Mr.  Chesebrough,  to  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Chesebrough,  Mr,  Mackay,  I  have  given  this  some  thought,  but 
there  have  been  pressing  matters  that  have  prevented  me  from  think¬ 
ing  about  it  in  as  much  detail  as  I  would  like.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  possible  to  define  the  required  performance  in  the  safety  area,  and 
1  am  being  rather  broad  now  when  I  say  this,  in  probably  as  few  as  20 
standards.  In  this  context,  I  would  envision  one  standard  that  would 
prescribe  the  energy  absorption  characteristics  of  the  front  structure 
of  a  vehicle  if  it  were  involved  in  a  forward  barrier  crash. 

Another  standard  I  would  envision  would  provide  some  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  areas  of  critical  visibility.  I  would  envision  a  standard 
giving  the  basic  performance  requirements  for  a  brake  system.  I 
would  envision  a  standard  on  the  restraint  and  internal  configuration 
protection  for  passengers.  It  would  not  say  that  you  must  put  x  inches 
of  something  inside  the  car,  but  that  you  must  build  the  vehicle  so  that 
an  individual  would  not  strike  something  with  more  than  a  certain 
force  or  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  acceleration.  It  is  not  a  long 
list  of  things.  This  is  the  way  the  problem  should  be  approached. 
It  should  not  be  approached  by  specifying  the  addition  of  particular 
items,  or  we  may  find  ourselves  locked  into  a  rigid  situation  that  would 
preclude  advances  as  the  technology  moves  forward. 

Mr,  Mackay.  If  you  could  furnish  a  list  of  those  areas  of  real  safety 
concern,  I  think  it  would  bring  a  lot  of  this  discussion  down  to  earth, 

(The  information  requested  appears  in  a  letter  from  the  AM  A, 
p,  838.) 

Mr,  Chesebrougtl  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  comment  about  the  war¬ 
ranty  ? 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  Yes.  Let  me  yield  to  Mr.  Macdonald  for  a 
final  question. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  thank  the  chairman  for  bis  indulgence.  It 
takes  me  out  of  the  category  of  the  headline  hunters  or  he  would  not 
be  yielding  to  me  again. 

This  may  seem  like  a  small  matter  to  you,  but  if  I  leave  the  room 
without  asking  it  which  I  would  have  to  do  in  a  few  minutes  because 
of  the  t  ime,  I  would  have  wished  I  had  asked. 

One  place  where  you  and  I  don’t  agree  in  this  bill  is  that  I  think 
them  should  be  something  limiting  the  basic  horsepower.  There  is 
a  ratio  between  horsepower  and  cylinders;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Chesebrough.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Say  that  Chrysler  has  your  Plymouth  Division 
putting  out  a  car,  two  cars,  each  weighing  the  same  amount.  One  is 
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a  six-cylinder  and  one  is  an  eight -cylinder.  As  a  layman,  it  has  always 
been  my  impression  that  the  eight-cylinder  car  has  more  power  and 
can  go  faster  than  the  six-cylinder  car. 

Mr,  Cuesebrqugh.  In  general  practice  that  probably  lias  been  true, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  My  question  now  goes  to  speed,  as  I  raised  it  ear¬ 
lier.  If  they  weigh  the  same,  if  the  eight-cylinder  has  more  power  and 
more  speed,  is  it  overpowered  or  is  the  six-cylinder  underpowered  ? 

Mr.  (  1 1 esebrough *  It  is  not  necessarily  either  way,  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Could  you  explain  it  to  me  in  %vordsof  one  syllable  i 

Mr*  Ohesebrougil  I  am  afraid  not. 

Mr*  Macdonald,  Let’s  try  words  of  two  syllables  then. 

Mr,  Chesebhough*  I  will  be  very  happy  to  come  to  your  office 
sometime  if  you  have  the  time,  and  explain  it  to  you  at  length. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  know  how  busy  you  are. 

Mr.  Ch  esebrough.  It  is  not  a  case  of  my  being  busy. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  If  you  could  just  answer  my  question  now  I  would 
appreciate  it* 

Mr.  Ohesebrough*  I  cannot  answer  it  briefly,  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  You  are  not  defrauding  the  public,  are  you,  by 
selling  a  car  that  has  eight  cylinders  when  the  six-cylinder  car  will  do 
t  he  exact  same  job  as  the  eight-cylinder  ? 

Mr,  Oh  esebrough  .  We  can  make  a  six-cylinder  engine  that  will  have 
exactly  the  same  power  as  an  eight-cylinder. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Do  you? 

Mr.  Ohesebrough.  I  would  have  to  check.  At  the  present  time  I 
don't  think  we  do,  but  it  could  be  done. 

Mr*  Macdonald,  Therefore,  the  person  buying  the  eight-cylinder  car 
is  buying  the  eight-cylinder  car  because  it  gets  more  horsepower  and 
more  power,  more  speed ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr,  Ohesebrough.  I  don’t  know  why  people  buy  eight-cylinder  cars 
instead  of  six-cylinder  cars.  There  probably  are  different  motivations 
for  different  people. 

Mr,  Macdonald*  What  does  the  sales  agent  tell  them? 

Mr.  ( hi  esebrough.  I  wouldn’t  know,  sir* 

Mr.  Macdonald.  You  are  completely  divorced  from  sales.  All  you 
know  is  engineering ? 

Mr,  Ohesebrough.  No,  but  you  asked  me  what  the  sales  agent  tells 
them, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  You  put  your  heads  together  so  often  that  I  fig¬ 
ured  maybe  you  talked  to  the  sales  agents  as  well.  I  thought  it  was 
an  integrated  company  that  you  represent. 

Mr.  Ohesebrough*  I  happen  to  have  had  3  years’  experience  run¬ 
ning  the  Plymouth  Sales  Division  of  our  corporation.  But  when 
you  ask  me  what  a  sales  agent  tells  the  purchaser  of  an  automobile* 
that  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Mr*  Macdonald,  We  understand  each  other  perfectly,  sir.  You 
know  what  I  am  after  and  you  know  that  I  know  that  you  don’t  know 
what  the  guy  in  Malden,  Mass.,  is  saying  right  this  minute  about  how 
to  buy  a  car*  But  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  an  eight-cylinder  and  six- 
cylinder  are  exactly  alike  in  every  respect  except  the  difference  is  that 
the  eight-cylinder  has  more  horsepower  under  your  present  manufac¬ 
turing  conditions. 
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Mr.  Chesebrougii,  N  o,  they  are  not  alike  in  every  respect.  An  eight  - 
cylinder  engine  will  have  some  smoothness  characteristics  that  a  large 
size,  high  output  six-cylinder  engine  would  not  have.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  you  put  eight-cylinder  engines  in  automobiles. 

When  you  get  into  higher  horsepower  engines,  it  becomes  more 
practical  and  desirable— from  the  standpoints  of  smoothness  and  other 
factors  such  as  length  of  the  engine — to  go  to  eight  cylinders  instead 
of  six, 

Mr.  Macdonald,  You  say,  then,  that  horsepower  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr,  Chesebrough,  Not  basically ;  no  sir.  There  are  a  lot  of  high¬ 
speed,  high-powered  automobiles  made  that  have  six  cylinder  engines, 
Mercedes  is  an  example  of  this,  and  the  Rolls-Royce. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Did  you  want  to  say  something  else? 

Mr.  Chesebrough.  I  wanted  to  comment,  if  I  may,  about  the  war¬ 
ranty.  I  have  been  close  to  it  in  some  of  my  experience.  Perhaps  I 
could  give  you  a  thought  that  might  help  clarify  the  situation. 

We  in  our  industry  Took  upon  the  warranty  as  a  very  specific  obliga¬ 
tion  which  we  have  assumed  and  which  we  fully  expect  to  honor.  I 
have  learned  from  my  experience  that  if  one  approaches  this  only 
with  the  concept  that  there  is  a  warranty  and  that  if  something  is 
wrong  you  exercise  your  rights  under  the  warranty,  this  is  the  wrong 
approach. 

Really,  the  warranty  is  an  expression  by  the  manufacturer  that 
lie  has  so  much  confidence  in  his  product  that  he  is  willing  to  commit 
himself  publicly  to  a  specific  obligation  that  his  product  will  live  up 
to  what  he  says.  We  do  not  look  upon  this  as  something  that  is  wrung 
out  of  us,  that  you  have  a  legal  recourse  to  us. 

Mr.  Rogers"  of  Texas,  That  is  true,  Mr.  Chesebrough,  The  point 
I  am  making  is  this,  and  I  don’t  known  anything  about  your  corporate 
structures,  but  let’s  put  out  a  basic  example.  Suppose  a  man  in  the 
city  of  Plain ville,  Ky,,  bought  one  of  your  cars  and  it  didn’t  perform, 
something  went  wrong  with  it,  and  he  felt  he  traced  it  back  to  a  viola¬ 
tion,  He  appealed  to  the  dealer  and  the  dealer  said,  “Nothing  doing.” 

Can  he  bring  suit  in  the  court  in  Plainville,  Ky.,  and  get  service 
on  the  Chrysler  Corp.? 

Mr.  Chesebrough.  He  has  to  bring  it  in  the  Federal  court,  I  believe, 
sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  I  understand.  If  there  is  a  Federal  court, 
he  can  bring  it  in  the  district  Federal  court? 

Mr.  Chesebrough,  Absolutely.  The  warranty  on  our  products  is 
a  warranty  given  by  us  to  the  purchaser.  It  is  not  a  warranty  back 
to  the  dealer. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  But  there  isn’t  a  corporate  situation  here  and 
hasn’t  been  where  the  mother  corporation  is  protected  from  citation? 

Mr.  Chesebrough,  No,  sir.  It  is  a  direct  warranty  back  to  the 
manufacturer.  We  try  mightly,  sir,  believe  me,  to  make  sure  that 
it  doesn’t  have  to  get  to  that  stage, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  appreciate  your  position  about  the  war¬ 
ranty.  We  have  found  some  situations  where  corporate  structures 
have  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  mother  com- 
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pa ny  and  on  down  the  line  from  being  directly  answerable.  But  as 
I  understood  it*  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  automobile  industry,  and 
I  would  hope  that  it  is  not  the  case  now. 

Mr.  0 1 1 esebrou gh .  it  is  not  the  case,  sir. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  can  appreciate  your  statements  about  the 
warranty,  and  I  think  this  is  good.  1  think  that  this  is  one  of  the 
basic  answers. 

To  get  over  into  the  situation  with  regard  to  your  position  now  as 
compared  to  what  it  was  in  the  Senate — which  seems  to  have  come 
up  in  this  committee  and  I  guess  in  the  newspapers  today,  too — 1 
understand  there  have  been  releases  put  out  about  what  is  going  on, 
but  I  don’t  think  you  will  settle  these  controversies  by  people  putting 
out  different  news  releases. 

It  would  lie  like  the  German  farmer  who  got  drunk  and  tried  to 
shear  his  hogs  instead  of  his  sheep.  He  got  more  noise  than  wool. 

The  point  is  this:  You  have  taken  the  position  that  you  are  willing 
to  live  up  to  whatever  your  responsibility  is.  If  the  engineering  of 
vour  vehicle  is  not  correct  and  Federal  standards  would  provide  bet¬ 
ter  engineering  or  changes  that  might  make  the  vehicles  safer  and 
cut  down  the  deaths  on  the  road,  as  I  understand  it  you  would  have 
no  objection  to  it  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  cooperate  and 
try  to  work  out  the  development  of  this  type  of  situation. 

Mr.  Chesebrough,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  next  question  is  who  is  going  to  make 
this  decision?  I  am  just  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe,  if  we  go 
back  to  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  says  the  Congress  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  making  these  decisions.  That  is  one  tiling  that  has  scared 
me  several  times. 

Mr.  Bugas,  you  kept  saying  you  were  going  to  grant  the  Secretary 
a  lot  of  authority.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  this  is  a  mistake  that 
has  been  made  m  this  whole  governmental  structure,  granting  too 
much  authority  downtown  without  the  elected  Representatives  hav¬ 
ing  the  final  say, 

it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  different  responsible  segments  of 
the  economy  could  be  brought  together,  whether  it  be  law'  enforce¬ 
ment,  whether  it  be  the  driver  instructors  and  safety  groups,  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers,  the  highway  builders,  engineers,  and  all  of 
these,  and  formulate  some  procedure  to  be  followed,  and  formulate 
some  guidelines,  and  then  bring  them  to  the  Congress  and  let  the  Con¬ 
gress  make  the  decision  as  to  w'hat  ought  to  be  done  in  this  thing,  I 
think  we  could  make  some  headway  and  handle  it  a  lot  better. 

I)o  you  agree  with  me  on  that  approach? 

Mr.  Bugas.  Do  you  mean  a  forum,  an  open  forum? 

.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  You  can  call  it  a  Congres¬ 
sional  Commission,  You  can  call  it  a  Presidential  Commission,  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Congress  could  provide  a  Commission  to  be  made 
up  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  Governors,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  President  to  appoint  certain  men,  each 
business  to  have  a  representative  responsible  for  that  particular  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  economy  in  approaching  the  problem. 

Mr.  OiiESEBRouGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  development  of  performance 
standards  is  a  dynamic  process.  It  is  not  something  that  you  do  once 
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and  then  never  have  to  do  again*  It  is  a  dynamic  process.  This  be¬ 
comes  especially  clear  when  you  get  into  the  broad  area  of  the  safety 
attributes  of  such  a  complex  mechanism  as  an  automobile.  You  must 
consider  it  operating  in  the  varied  environments,  climates,  road  con¬ 
ditions*  and  so  forth,  that  exist  in  the  United  States.  This  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuing  process;  it  is  going  to  go  on  all  the  time.  It  is  going  to  require 
that  kind  of  approach  to  prevent  these  performance  standards  from  in¬ 
advertently  stagnating  progress. 

In  this  context,  I  myself  cannot  quite  envision  how  the  Congress 
could  handle  this  kind  of  a  problem* 

Our  thought  is  that  after  setting  out  general  criteria  that  establish 
the  major,  significant  items  to  be  considered  in  evaluating  these  per¬ 
formance  standards,  the  Congress  could  then  delegate  the  authority 
to  set  the  standards.  I  am  assuming  that  the  procedural  provisions 
would  call  for  visibility  of  the  evaluation  process  by  which  standards 
are  set*  As  a  part  of  this,  I  am  assuming  that  the  provisions  also 
call  for  periodic  reports  and  reviews  that  indicate  what  progress  is 
lining  made.  They  should  also  provide  hearings  for  people  who  feel 
that  not  all  the  pertinent  factors  have  been  thoroughly  considered. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr,  Ohesebrough,  in  discussing  that  Congress 
ought  to  lay  down  the  guidelines  but  cannot  set  the  standards,  I 
think  we  are  getting  into  a  gray  area,  at  least.  Say,  for  instance, 
a  requirement  would  be  that  certain  parts  of  an  automobile,  say  the 
front  end,  should  be  so  designed  that  it  would  withstand  certain  force 
impacts* 

TTow  you  do  that  and  how  you  design  it  may  be  a  trade  secret.  May¬ 
be  Chrysler  wants  to  do  this  one  way  and  maybe  Ford  wants  to  do  it 
another. 

Mr.  Chesebrough.  That  is  why  the  key  word  in  this  is  perform¬ 
ance  standards.  You  should  not  specify  how  it  is  accomplished. 
You  should  specify  only  that  the  end  result  tinder  a  specified  set  of 
conditions  will  be  a  certain  value. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  We  will  say  a  minimum  tolerance  in  certain 
metals  that  you  use.  In  some  foreign  countries,  there  are  rules  and 
regulations  against  anything  protruding  from  an  autmoobile*  They 
will  not  allow  you  to  put  a  rearview  mirror  on  the  outside. 

Mr*  Chesebrough.  I  can  envision  one  of  these  being  a  standard 
which  will  state  that  protrusions  beyond  the  normal  surface  of  the 
vehicle  must  be  capable  of  being  enveloped  within  an  ellipsoid  of  a 
certain  size  and  shape. 

You  probably  would  have  to  have  two  of  these,  one  a  long-axis, 
small-diameter  ellipsoid,  to  take  care  of  narrow  things,  and  one  n 
short-axis,  large-diameter  ellipsoid,  to  take  care  of  other  things  like 
tail  lights  or  medallions. 

Tins  would  be  a  general  standard*  It  would  not,  say  that  a  man 
has  to  have  an  ornament  of  a  certain  size  or  shape.  All  it  would 
say  is  that  whatever  he  has  must  l>e  capable  of  being  enveloped 
within  a  certain  space  that  is  defined, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas*  One  thins  that  disturbs  me  and  worries  me 
about  this  is  the  situation  presented  in  many  other  problems  that  have 
come  up  in  recent  years,  where  we  are  drifting  away  from  basic  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people. 
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For  instance,  we  devised  a  scheme  which  I  don’t  like  but  where  the 
departments  downtown  decide  something  and  make  their  recom¬ 
mendations  and  submit  them  to  the  Congress.  Unless  the  Congress 
vetos  it,  they  then  become  equivalent  of  law.  This  is  reversing  the 
processes,  because  the  veto  power  was  always  supposed  to  have  been 
]ii  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  the  legislative  powers 
arc  supposed  to  lie  up  here.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  situation  which 
I  don  t  like. 

I  am  talking  about  procedures  now.  Maybe  they  didn’t  teach  this 
m  engineering  school  and  I  certainly  don’t  want  to  impose  upon  you, 
ait  I  simply  want  to  make  the  point  that  here  is  a  problem  in  working 
this  out.  I  would  hesitate  to  see  too  much  power  vested  in  either  a 
Department  of  Transportation,  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  in 
any  of  the  administrative  agencies,  to  write  these  rules  that  would,  in 
effect,  become  substantive  law.  This  is  a  problem  that  worries  me  as  a 
lawyer,  which  is  similar  to  the  ones  that  worry  you  as  an  engineer, 

Chesebrough.  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  repeat  something  that 
Mr.  Bugas  said  earlier  today. 

In  onr  statement  today  we  made  no  attempt  to  define  in  detail  opera¬ 
tive  regulations  or  rules  or  procedures  that  would  have  to  be  developed. 
M  e  merely  set  down,  and  not  necessarily  a  11- inclusively,  some  very 
fundamental  principles  which  we  feel  should  be  considered  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  whatever  language  ultimately  does  come  out. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.Mackay. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  refer  back  again  to  the 
buckle  on  the  seat  belt  as  illustrative  as  to  why  you  have  to  have  ad¬ 
ministrative  law  instead  of  a  statute. 

I  think  everyone  seems  to  agree  that  the  restraining  device  is  an  im¬ 
portant  safety  feature,  though  we  haven’t  perfected  whether  you  need 
a  shoulder  strap  or  just  one  around  the  midriff.  I  can’t  conceive  of  the 
Congress  prescribing  a  belt  buckle  in  a  statute,  but  I  can  conceive  of 
a  safety  performance  standard  that  is  tightly  enough  drawn  so  that 
the  total  mechanism  will  work. 

I  his  is  why  I  think  of  the  seat  belt.  If  you  put  the  pushbutton  in 
doubt,  so  to  speak,  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  they  do  not  know  where 
to  turn*  This  is  sort  of  our  case  for  a  traffic  safety  agency  so  that  the 
industry  is  protected  if  they  feel  that  they  have  been  slandered  or 
libeled*  and  the  public  is  protected. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chesebrough,  as  you  say*  we  are  dealing  with  dynamic 
standards  that  we  hope  will  move  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  loss  of  life.  I  just  don’t  see  how  the  Congress  can  move  fast 
enough  to  do  that.  I  sh are  the  cli airman’s  concern . 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  think,  based  on  my  experience  in  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture,  that  an  administrator  can  abuse  any  power  you  give  him,  and 
sometimes  they  are  pretty  hard  to  root  out  when  they  do  abuse  that 
power. 

We  do  have  processes  by  which  we  can  get  rid  of  an  unreasonable 
administrator  because  an  unreasonable  administrator  is  pretty  bad 
politics. 

Again,  T  think  the  buckle  on  the  seat  belt  is  the  perfect  illustration 
of  the  simple  type  of  safety  feature. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bugas,  if  we  lay  down  Federal  standards, 
either  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  anyone 
else,  it  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem  unless  some  kind  of  uni¬ 
formity  is  worked  out  with  regard  to  traffic  laws,  vehicle  inspections, 
law  enforcement  in  all  50  States ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr,  Bugas.  There  is  no  question,  sir,  about,  that.  You  must  take 
into  account  roads  as  well,  in  some  fashion.  And  lighting,  as  Mr. 
Farnsley  said,  is  extremely  important, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Thank  you  gentlemen,  very  much. 

Mi\  Bugas,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  thank  you,  Mr,  Staggers, 
and  the  rest  of  the  committee,  for  being  so  patient  and  courteous.  You 
have  listened  with  interest  and  you  have  understood  our  problem. 

I  am  sorry  Mr,  Macdonald  is  not  here.  Since  he  is  not,  I  would  like 
to  put  it  on  the  record  that  just  as  he  has  accepted  our  good  faith  in 
trying  to  improve  safety,  we  certainly  accept  his.  If  there  seemed  to 
be  any  rancor  or  hard  words,  it  was  just  in  the  give-and-take  spirit 
of  such  hearings,  Vm  sure. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  think  that  worked  out  all  right. 

Mr,  Bugas,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  to¬ 
morrow  morning  at  10  o’clock, 

(The  following  letter,  with  attachments,  was  subsequently  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  in  response  to 
questions  asked  by  several  members  of  the  commit  tee : ) 

Automobile  Max  up  act  urers  Association,  Inc,, 

Detroit,  Mich,,  May  18, 196B . 

Hon.  Harley  O,  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Washington,  D  C. 

]>ear  Cii  Ant  max  Staggers  :  When  I  appeared  with  my  associates  before  your 
Committee  on  April  26  regarding  the  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  (H.R.  16228), 
several  members  of  the  Committee  asked  that  we  submit  the  views  of  the  auto- 
mobile  Manufacturers  Association  on  questions  they  raised. 

Congressman  Rogers  of  Flordia  asked  for  the  industry's  reaction  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Presidentially-appointed  commission  to  advise  the  Secretary  on 
setting  vehicle  safety  performance  standards. 

As  Congressman  Rogers  noted,  Title  I  of  the  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  does 
not  require  that  the  Secretary  consider  the  views  of  the  industry,  nor  does  It 
require  that  he  consult  with  the  states  or  with  other  knowledgeable  and  interested 
groups  before  setting  federal  standards.  We  share  the  concern  the  Congressman 
expressed  on  this  point. 

Creation  of  the  kind  of  advisory  commission  suggested  might  be  a  way  of 
insuring  that  the  views  of  others  are  made  available  to  the  Secretary  before  he 
acts.  In  certain  areas,  advisory  commissions  have  contributed  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  government  where  they  can  he  helpful  in  consulting  on  broad  policy 
questions.  However,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  are  well  suited  to  a  rapidly 
changing,  highly  technical  area  such  as  this.  This  is  not  a  situation  in  which 
calling  an  advisory  commission  together  periodically  during  the  year  could 
achieve  the  necessary  objectives. 

We  believe  that  the  close  working  partnership  which  we  have  proposed  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  states,  represented  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission,  will  best  meet  the  need  for  bringing  knowledgeable  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals  into  the  stands rds-setting  process.  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
can  draw  upon  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  qualified  people 
jn  the  academic  and  scientific  community,  as  well. 

In  another  question.  Congressman  Rogers  of  Florida  asked  whether  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  could  require  their  franchised  dealers  to  place  safety 
certificates  on  the  used  cars  they  sell. 

The  traffic  safety  problem,  as  we  have  noted,  has  many  dimensions  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  attack  on  it  will  call  for  many  different  approaches.  We  support 
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w  hatever  constructive  and  practical  steps  will  improve  safety.  Anything  that 
might  be  done  to  help  insure  the  safe  condition  of  used  cars  sold  by  dealers  of 
course  would  contribute  something  to  remedying  the  total  problem. 

We  must  point  out,  however,  that  the  dealers  are  independent  businessmen,  and 
the  manufacturers  are  not  directly  involved  in  their  used  car  operations.  The 
manufacturers  nevertheless  encourage  their  dealers  to  give  special  attention 
to  reconditioning  the  used  cars  they  retail,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  dealers  franchised  by  the  automobile  manufacturers  account 
for  less  than  half  the  used  car  sales  in  the  country  each  year. 

Since  many  cars  remain  with  the  same  owner  for  several  years,  any  procedure 
applying  to  used  car  sales  would  not  affect  them.  Congressman  Rogers*  concern 
over  the  condition  of  the  used  cars  now  on  the  road,  which  we  fully  share,  can 
be  relieved  importantly,  we  believe,  by  the  adoption  of  periodic  vehicle  inspection 
laws  by  more  States.  The  industry  strongly  supports  such  legislation.  We  are 
hopeful  that  with  the  stimulus  provided  under  Title  III  of  the  bill  many  more 
states  will  enact  Inspection  laws,  and  that  improvements  will  be  made  in  existing 
programs.  Possibly,  attention  might  also  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  extending 
state  inspection  programs  to  Include  inspection  of  used  cars  before  their  sale 
by  new  or  used  car  dealers,  to  ensure  that  they  meet  safety  requirements* 

Congressman  Mackay  asked  for  our  comments  on  the  28  questions  included  in 
the  memorandum  and  workbook  prepared  by  his  office*  Enclosed  is  a  memoran¬ 
dum  responding  to  these  questions. 

Congressman  Mackay  requested  that  we  submit  a  list  of  subject  areas  or 
vehicle  characteristics  which  might  be  covered  by  safety  performance  standards. 
A  list,  of  eleven  such  subject  areas  is  attached.  He  also  asked  whether  the  indus¬ 
try  favored  requiring  the  Secretary  to  set  safety  performance  standards,  rather 
than  authorizing  him  to  do  so.  The  industry  would  favor  giving  the  Secretary 
the  authority  and  the  duty  to  establish  such  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand¬ 
ards  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Act,  and  to  that  end  would  have  the  Congress  direct  the  Secretary  to 
issue  appropriate  motor  vehicle  .safety  standards. 

Congressman  Kornegay  asked  how  many  states  have  repealed  vehicle  inspec¬ 
tion  laws  they  once  bad.  A  list  of  such  states  showing  the  year  of  repeal  in 
each  instance  is  attached. 

Congressman  Pickle  asked  for  a  closer  definition  of  the  guidelines  which  we 
proposed  be  inserted  in  the  bill  as  criteria  for  the  Secretary  in  writing  standards. 
We  suggest  the  following  specific  criteria  : 

1.  The  benefit  ro  be  derived  by  any  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
should  be  clearly  warranted  in  the  light  of  all  relevant  factors, 

2.  The  standard  should  be  consistent  with  the  continuation  or  adoption  by 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  of  efficient  designing,  engineering,  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  practices,  and  with  innovation,  progressiveness,  and  customary  model  changes 
in  the  automotive  industry. 

3.  The  standard,  the  means  of  complying  with  the  standard,  and  the  methods 
of  testing  for  compliance,  should  embody  feasible  devices  and  techniques  that  are 
available  or  can  be  made  available  in  a  reasonable  time  and  at  costs  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  benefit  to  !*e  achieved. 

4.  The  standard  should  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  type  of  motor  vehicle 
or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  which  it  is  established. 

5.  The  standard  should  be  made  effective  so  as  to  allow  adequate  time  for  com¬ 
pliance.  taking  Into  account  the  time  required  for  designing,  engineering,  tooling 
and  production. 

It  Is  respectfully  requested  that  this  letter  and  the  enclosures  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  of  these  hearings.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  copy  to 
each  member  of  the  committee* 

Very  truly  yours, 


John  S.  Bugas, 

Chairman,  Safety  Administrative  Committee. 


Response  to  Congressman  Mackat’s  28  Questions 


general  pro  visions 


Question  1 

Should  an  agency  he  specified  in  legislation  with  explicit  responsibility  for  a 
uniform  and  safe  traffic  environment? 
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Question  2 

Should  an  administrator  be  appointed  by  the  President? 

We  submit  the  follow  mg  with  respect  to  questions  one  and  two:  As  to  vehicle 
safety  performance  standards,  the  automobile  manufacturers  have  recommended 
that  Congress  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (or  Transportation)  to  establish 
federal  vehicle  safety  performance  standards,  under  appropriate  guidelines  and 
procedures,  working  in  close  cooperating  with  the  state  governments  and  the 
auto  industry.  We  believe  that  the  Secretary  should  have  the  ultimate  authority 
to  adopt  standards  whether  or  not  they  differ  from  the  views  of  the  states  (as 
represented  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission)  or  to  go  forward  on 
his  own  If  the  states  delay  action. 

With  respect  to  the  total  proposed  program  of  traffic  and  highway  safety,  the 
industry  believes  that  these  activities  would  be  most  effectively  and  efficiently 
carried  out  if  they  are  administered  in  one  federal  department  or  organization 
such  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  (or  Transportation)  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
13228  and  U.E.  13200. 

Question  3 

Should  a  periodic  consumer  traffic  safety  bulletin  for  motorists  be  published 
on  a  regular  basis? 

The  publication  of  a  periodic  consumer  traffic  safety  bulletin  for  nearly  100 
million  licensed  drivers  is  quite  different  from  the  publication  of  a  similar  book¬ 
let  for  the  relatively  limited  number  of  airplane  pilots  in  the  United  States. 

Highway  and  traffic  conditions  are  constantly  changing  and  vary  widely 
within  states  and  among  states  and  regions  of  the  United  States.  For  these 
reasons,  a  consumer  traffic  safety  bulletin  for  motorists  would  have  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  local,  state  or  regional  basis  to  tie  truly  useful.  Industry  leaders 
have  strongly  urged  the  expansion  of  public'  information  programs  to  make  every 
American  citizen  and  community  aware  of  their  responsibilities  for  traffic  safety. 
However,  we  question  the  feasibility  of  a  national  consumer  traffic  safety  bulle¬ 
tin  from  the  standpoint  of  both  cost  (00  to  100  million  copies)  and  practical 
value. 

Question  4 

Should  tile  Secretary  be  required  to  submit  comprehensive  annual  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress? 

Yes.  We  believe  that  the  submission  of  an  annual  report  of  progress  in  the 
held  of  traffic  safety  to  the  President  and  Congress  would  he  normal  require¬ 
ment  for  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  the  federal 
safety  program. 

Question  5 

What  should  be  the  source  of  funds  for  this  bill  ? 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  that  all  expenditures  under  the  Traffic 
Safety  Act  be  financed  from  the  federal  Highway  Trust  Fund.  However,  the 
Administration  has  announced  that  it  will  recommend  that  no  Trust  Fund  reve¬ 
nues  now  dedicated  to  highway  construction  be  diverted  from  that  activity. 

Under  the  Admiaj  stmt  Ion  recommendation,  one  percentage  point  of  the  federal 
new-car  excise  tax  would  be  transferred  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  This  revenue  would  be  earmarked  for  the  traffic  safety  program 
and  the  highway  beautification  program  which  Congress  adopted  last  year.  If 
more  revenue  should  be  needed  for  these  two  programs,  the  Administration  rec¬ 
ommendation  would  call  for  supplementary  General  Fund  transfers  to  the  High¬ 
way  Trust  Fund. 

Our  industry  supports  those  portions  of  the  Administration's  recommendation 
that  call  for  preserving  existing  Highway  Trust  Fund  revenues  for  highway 
construction  and  for  a  transfer  of  General  Fund  revenues  to  the  Trust  fund  to 
cover  the  full  cost  of  the  traffic  safety  program.  The  highway  beautification 
program  does  not  belong  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  The  program  involves 
projects  that  are  outside  the  legal  right-of-way  of  the  state-federal  highway  net¬ 
work.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  decision  made  by  Congress  last 
year  which  specified  that  no  Highway  Trust  Funds  be  used  for  the  program. 

While  we  support  the  proposed  transfer  of  General  Fund  revenues  to  the 
Trust  Fund  for  the  traffic  safety  program,  our  industry  wishes  to  register  its 
strong  objection  to  the  transfer  of  any  part  of  the  new-car  excise  tax  revenue 
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to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  regardless  of  the  purpose  for  which  such  excise  lax 
revenue  is  to  be  earmarked. 

Since  the  revenue  loss  to  the  Federal  Treasury  is  the  same  under  either  an 
excise  tax  transfer  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  or  a  simple  authorization  of  a 
General  Fund  payment  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  safety  program,  we  fail  to  see 
any  useful  purpose  served  by  specifying  that  some  particular  tax  revenue  now 
going  to  the  Treasury  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Trust  Fund, 

In  effect,  the  recommen elation  of  the  Administration  would  place  the  burden 
of  financing  highway  safety  on  purchasers  of  new  passenger  cars.  This  pro¬ 
gram,  like  highway  construction,  benefits  the  entire  public.  Thus,  a  General 
Fund  contribution,  without  dedication  of  any  part  of  the  uew-ear  excise,  is 
sounder  and  more  equitable. 

TITLE  I-— MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Question  1 

Should  all  motor  vehicles*  including  trucks  he  included? 

H.R,  13228  exempts  buses  and  trucks  subject  to  the  safety  regulations  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  However*  it  does  not  exempt  similar  trucks 
and  buses  made  on  the  same  assembly  lines  but  which  are  not  subject  to  ICC 
regulations.  To  avoid  unnecessary  confusion  which  might  result  from  two  sets 
of  truck  and  bos  standards,  the  industry  favors : 

The  exclusion  from  the  proposed  legislation  of  trucks  over  6,000  pounds 
gross  vehicle  weight  and  buses  that  meet  ICC  regulations,  or 

Borne  other  provision  to  insure  against  conflicting  standards  being  issued 
by  the  ICG  and  the  Secretary, 

Question  2 

Should  setting  of  performance  standards  for  manufacture  of  ears  be 
mandatory  ? 

The  industry  recommends  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  by  the  Congress  to 
establish  under  appropriate  guidelines  and  procedures,  legally  binding  federal 
safetjT  performance  standards  to  the  extent  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  These  standards  should  be  applicable  to  all  new  cars 
sold  in  the  U,S, 

Question  3 

How  soon  should  standards  be  set? 

There  are  some  existing  standards,  particularly  those  currently  in  effect  in 
the  states,  which  could  be  adopted  as  federal  standards  promptly.  With  respect 
to  new  standards  proposed  to  be  established  under  H.R.  13228*  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  will  be  needed  for  thorough  study  of  all  aspects  of  proposed 
safety  performance  standards,  Such  standards  must  recognize  the  complexity 
of  the  entire  process  of  automotive  design,  testing  and  manufacturing.  Never¬ 
theless,  under  its  proposal  the  industry  would  move  forward  on  its  own  initiative, 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  federal  and  state  governments,  to  develop  and  in¬ 
corporate  new  or  improved  safety  performance  standards  in  its  automotive  vehi¬ 
cles  as  promptly  as  they  can  be  framed  pending  adoption  of  legally  binding 
standards  by  the  Secretary  and  the  states. 

Question  4 

How  soon  should  the  issued  standards  be  made  effective? 

This  would  depend  on  the  type  of  standard*  the  degree  of  change  it  would  re* 
quire  in  the  total  vehicle  and  the  stage  of  development  of  affected  components  at 
the  lime  the  standard  is  issued.  Generally  speaking,  compliance  within  six 
months  with  any  new  safety  performance  standard  for  any  vehicle  characteristic 
not  already  developed  and  planned  for  production  would  be  impossible.  While 
a  two-year  limitation  would  pose  no  problem  to  the  industry  in  the  case  of  some 
standards,  in  the  case  of  other  standards  that  require  long  lead-time  vehicle 
changes,  or  that  can  most  economically  and  efficiently  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
basic  model  change  that  occurs  only  once  every  three  or  four  years  for  each  line 
of  automobile*  the  two-year  limit  could  impose  a  great  hardship  for  some  makes 
and  lines  of  cars.  The  industry  therefore  recommends  that  the  effective  date  of 
issued  standards  generally  be  set  at  “not  more  than  two  years/’  but  that  the 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  extend  the  two-year  maximum  term  whenever  he  finds 
a  good  cause  for  doing  so. 
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Question  5 

Should  existing  informal  standards  be  formalized? 

We  believe  that  the  Secretary  should  he  directed  to  establish,  under  appro¬ 
priate  guidelines  and  procedures,  federal  vehicle  safety  performance  standards 
to  the  extent  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Even 
where  the  principal  tl.S*  manufacturers  cooperate  to  formulate  and  observe  a 
voluntary  standard  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for  a  major  safety  character¬ 
istic  of  appropriate  concern  to  the  Secretary,  we  believe  the  Secretary  should 
establish  his  standard  as  a  legally  binding  federal  standard  for  all  new  cars  sold 
in  the  U.S.  market*  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  formalize  the 
numerous  individual  standards  that  each  manufacturer  observes  as  a  matter  of 
good  manufacturing  practice.  Formal  and  legally  binding  standards  should 
apply  only  to  major  safety  performance  characteristics  of  the  vehicle* 

Question  6 

Should  the  standard-setting  function  of  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  federal  cars  be  transferred  to  a  new  agency? 

The  GSA  has  the  responsibility  to  establish  government  purchase  specifications 
only  for  those  vehicles  procured  on  a  bid  basis  for  use  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment*  Certain  safety  performance  requirements  have  always  been  specified  in 
these  invitations  to  bid*  Probably  GSA  will  continue  to  specify  equipment  and 
safety  standards  to  fit  its  special  needs.  However,  we  strongly  urge  that  the 
final  responsibility  for  establishment  of  uniform  standards  for  all  cars  sold  in 
the  U.S*  be  confined  to  one  department  (such  as  Commerce)  of  the  Federal  gov* 
eminent  to  avoid  conflicting  standards  and  confusion* 

Question  7 

Should  there  be  sanctions  on  the  manufacturers  for  noneonipliance? 

The  industry  believes  that  the  provisions  of  H.B,  13228  dealing  with  pro¬ 
hibited  acts  and  enforcement  are  unfair,  much  too  severe,  and  unnecessary  to 
ensure  compliance.  We  recommend  an  enforcement  procedure  under  which 
those  who  act  in  good  faith  and  with  due  care  are  uot  punished,  while  the 
penalty  for  others  should  be  appropriate  to  the  degree  of  blame  that  can  be 
fairly  charged.  This  is  the  procedure  followed  in  other  regulatory  statutes* 

Question  8 

Should  cars  be  federally  certified  if  they  comply  with  federal  standards? 

We  see  no  useful  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  federal  certification  of  vehicles 
that  comply  with  federal  standards;  and  further  see  no  way  by  which  certi¬ 
fication  could  be  administered  without  paralyzing  the  operation  of  the  industry. 
The  proposed  legislation  contains  provisions  which  would  make  it  unlawful  to 
sell  any  new  car  which  does  not  meet  the  safety  performance  standards  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary. 

It  would  he  assumed  that  the  federal  government,  utilizing  these  provisions, 
would  take  whatever  action  is  deemed  necessary  to  assure  compliance*  More 
importantly,  any  procedure  under  which  a  Federal  agency  would  he  required 
to  Inspect  and  test  a  new  product  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  be  willing  to 
issue  a  certificate  would  result  in  unwarranted  delays  and  uncerts  ini  ties  in 
the  introduction  of  new  or  improved  components  and  models.  However,  as 
we  have  proposed  the  manufacturer  might  well  certify  to  the  dealer  that  the 
new  cars  delivered  to  him  comply  with  federal  safety  standards. 

Question  9 

Should  manufacturers  be  required  to  notify  consumers  or  the  government  of 
defects  and  to  fix  defects? 

(We  assume  this  question  refers  to  defects  dealing  with  safety,) 

The  industry  historically  has  recognized  its  responsibility  not  only  for  search¬ 
ing  out  actual  or  potential  defects  in  the  automobiles  which  it  has  sold,  but 
also  for  correcting  these  defects.  When  a  company  decides,  with  advice  of  Its 
engineering,  manufacturing  and  service  groups*  that  a  recall  campaign  Is  re¬ 
quired*  each  company  has  specific  procedures  which  It  follows  to  insure  that 
appropriate  corrections  are  made  just  as  soon  as  physically  possible*  These 
may  involve  not  only  corrections  on  cars  already  in  the  hands  of  owners  at  the 
dealerships  or  euroute  from  the  plant,  hut  also  on  parts  being  produced  in  the 
companies’  own  plants  or  produced  from  outside  suppliers. 

We  as  manufacturers  all  seek  continuing  improvement  in  the  automobiles 
Americans  drive*  and  we  also  seek  continuing  improvement  in  the  procedures 
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wk?^°W  ma^e  possible.  We  have  made  many  changes  over  the  years 
to  this  end.  As  we  see  opportunities  for  further  improvements  we  will  put  them 
Into  effect. 

We  would  have  no  objection  to  a  requirement  that  the  manufacturers  notifv 
the  Secretary  of  recall  campaigns  and  of  the  procedures  followed  in  such 
campaigns. 

Question  w 

Should  the  agency  have  specific  authority  to  sponsor  construction  of  n  test 
car? 

Long  experience  in  the  automobile  industry  has  proved  that  product  improve* 
meat  is  faster  and  more  economical  if  carried  out  on  an  individual  component 
basis  to  tiie  fullest  extent  possible,  rather  than  on  a  total  vehicle  concept  In 
this  manner,  each  component  can  be  developed  and  tested  exhaustively'  on  its 
own  schedule.  This  allows  us  to  release  each  new  or  Improved  component  for 
production  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  rather  than  to  wait  several  years  for  the 
development  of  a  complete  vehicle.  This  ts  why  the  development  and  testing  of 
fully  operational  experimental  safety  cars  Is  not  a  practical  or  expeditious  way 
of  improving  the  safety  of  motor  vehicles, 

However,  the  automobile  industry  would  not  oppose  the  construction  of  experi¬ 
mental  safety  cars  by  responsible  agencies  with  the  required  competence.  We, 
however,  would  oppose  granting  authority  to  a  government  agency  to  build  a 
“prototype”  safety  car  which  the  manufacturers  would  be  required  hi  copy  in 
their  production  models,  thus  curbing  competition,  initiative  and  individuality  in 
automotive  design. 

Question  ll 

Should  the  funds  for  this  title  he  increased? 

Without  greater  definition  of  the  program  and  its  scope  of  responsibilities,  it  Is 
Impossible  to  make  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  authorization, 
particularly  for  a  three-year  period.  However,  we  believe  that  funds  should  be 
appropriated  and  expended  only  to  the  degree  that  they  can  be  used  to  good 
purpose. 


TITLE  II— TRAFFIC  ACCIDENT  AND  INJURY  RESEARCH  AND  TEST  FACILITY 

Question  1 

Should  the  construction  and  operation  of  facility  or  facilities  be  made  manda¬ 
tory? 

We  recognize  that  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  stated  in  the  bill,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  must  have  access  to  research  and  test  facilities.  However,  we  recommend 
that  a  provision  be  added  to  the  bill  directing  the  Secretary  to  qtilize  the  services, 
and  the  research  and  testing  facilities  of  competent  public  and  private  agencies 
to  the  maximum  degree  practicable  because  extensive  facilities  and  experienced 
personnel  already  exist  in  the  automobile  industry  and  elsewhere. 

Question  2 

Should  the  funds  for  this  title  be  increased? 

Without  better  definition  of  the  program  and  until  a  thorough  analysis  Is  made 
of  available  facilities  and  services,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  evaluate  !he  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  proposed  authorization.  We  believe  that  the  Federal  government 
should  concentrate  Its  efforts  on  development  of  a  broad  systems  research  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  overall  problem.  Such  a  program  would  be  designed  to  collect 
available  information  about  the  interrelationships  among  various  elements  of  the 
problem— including  the  driver,  the  highway,  enforcement  and  the  vehicle— and 
provide  a  framework  that  would  make  it  possible  to  tie  together  diverse  kinds  of 
data. 

However,  as  stated  above,  we  believe  that  a  provision  should  be  added  to  the 
bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  utilize  the  services,  research  and  testing  facilities 
of  competent  public  and  private  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

TITLE  in — HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Question  1 

Should  criteria  for  a  qualified  state  traffic  safety  plan  be  defined? 

The  industry  endorses  the  provisions  in  Section  402  that  state  programs  such 
as  driver  licensing,  vehicle  Inspection,  police  enforcement,  driver  teacher  train- 
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mg  and  highway  programs  to  qualify  for  federal  assistance  should  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  uniform  standards  approved  by  the  Secretary,  As  suggested  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Mach  ay,  procedures  should  be  set  up  to  elicit  the  views  of  state 
officials  in  formulating  criteria  fora  qualified  state  traffic  safety  plan. 

Should  specific  projects  for  state  programs  be  required  in  legislation? 

The  industry  favors  covering  all  of  the  areas  of  activity  specified  in  Section 
402  as  well  as  in  Section  403  which  would  authorize  expanded  research  in  all 
elements  of  highway  safety  and  the  interaction  of  the  various  elements.  Be¬ 
cause  of  varying  local  conditions,  we  believe  legislation  should  not  more  narrowly 
circumscribe  state  projects  within  the  over-all  framework  of  a  balanced  pro¬ 
gram  of  engineering,  enforcement  and  educational  measures. 

Question  3 

What  method  of  setting  and  administering  standards  for  state  programs 
should  be  adopted? 

The  industry  favors  the  approach  provided  in  the  bill,  under  which  standards 
would  be  developed  by  the  Secretary  but  be  should  consider  the  views  of  the 
state  officials,  associations  of  traffic  safety  officials  and  leading  public  service 
organizations  in  this  field. 

Question  4 

What  should  the  definition  of  “State  Highway  Department”  be? 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  bill  means  in  Section  402  in  terms  of  what  state  agency 
or  agencies  should  administer  the  highway  safety  projects  that  would  be  part 
of  the  federal-state  program.  The  traffic  safety  functions  of  the  50  states  are 
organized  in  varying  ways.  For  that  reason  the  legislation  should  be  geared 
to  existing  situations.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  the  legislation  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  agency  in  each  state  which  is  to  administer  the  highway  safety  program. 

Question  $ 

What  formula  should  be  used  for  the  distribution  of  funds  to  states? 

We  do  not  feel  qualified  to  express  judgment  as  among  the  various  alternative 
formulas  that  might  be  used. 

Question  € 

Should  funds  for  state  grants  under  this  title  be  increased  ? 

As  Representative  Mackay  has  said,  there  has  been  no  expert  testimony  as  to 
the  amounts  of  money  required.  We  do  not  feel  qualified  to  express  a  judgment 
on  this  except  to  suggest  that  money  should  be  appropriated  and  expended  only 
to  the  degree  that  it  can  be  used  to  good  purpose. 

Question  7 

Should  research,  development  and  testing  by  the  federal  government  he  made 
mandatory? 

We  believe  the  Secretary  should  he  directed  to  undertake  a  broad  systems 
research  approach  to  the  over-all  problem,  utilizing  the  services,  research  and 
testing  facilities  of  competent  public  and  private  agencies  when  they  are 
available. 

Question  8 

Should  the  funds  for  federal  research  under  this  title  be  increased? 

The  industry  does  not  feel  competent  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  authorizations  at  this  time.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  matter  for  reap¬ 
praisal  from  time  to  time  as  the  Secretary  develops  a  federal  research  program. 

Question  ft 

Should  the  collection,  interpretation  and  publication  of  data,  statistics  and 
other  information  on  traffic  safety  be  specified  by  law? 

Question  10 

Should  federal  accident  reports  be  made  public? 

We  will  treat  questions  nine  and  ten  together.  The  industry  feels  that  the 
over-all  findings  of  governmental^  supported  research  normally  should  be 
published.  However,  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  handling  of  such  data  and 
information,  particularly  raw  data  that  could  be  subject  to  misuse  and  misin- 
terp  rotation. 
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The  industry  favors  the  provision  in  the  legislation  that  individual  accident 
investigation  rejMjrts  shall  not  he  made  available  for  use  in  any  action  for 
damages  or  criminal  action. 

This  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  making  such  reports  most  useful  in  terms 
of  the  primary  objective  of  factual  research  on  traffic  safety,  including  encourag¬ 
ing  persons  involved  in  accidents  to  cooperate  in  providing  more  complete  and 
accurate  information  without  the  need  for  concern  that  their  statements  may 
later  tie  used  against  them  in  n  court  proceeding. 

If  such  reports  were  to  be  made  public  nud  admitted  into  evidence,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  parlies  to  any  litigation  involving  an  accident  should  he  free  to  cross 
examine  the  author  of  a  reiM>rt. 


Proposed  Areas  for  Governmental  Safety  Performance  Standards 

Congressman  Mackay  asked  the  industry  to  furnish  a  list  of  subject  areas 
on  vehicle  characteristics  which  might  be  covered  by  safety  performance  stand¬ 
ards,  The  eleven  areas  which  the  industry  suggest  Include  the  following: 

i,  passenger  compartment  structural  integrity 

Requirements  for  passenger  compartment  integrity  during  typical  impact  con¬ 
ditions  including  rollover*  Related  specific  areas:  door  hinges  and  locks,  cargo 
retention,  and  steering  column  penetration. 

2*  ENERGY  ABSORBING  STRUCTURES 

Energy  absorption  performance  characteristics  of  front  and  rear  structural 
assemblies. 

3.  PASSENGER  COMPARTMENT  INTERIOR  COMPONENTS 

All  interior  appointments  of  the  passenger  compartment  which  are  related  to 
occupant  safety,  including  Instrument  panel  energy  absorption,  vehicle  control 
standardisation,  occupant  restraining  devices  and  anchorages,  seat  structure 
impact  performance,  hardware,  assists,  and  flammability  of  materials* 

4.  VISIBILITY 

Direct  vision  of  vehicle  occupants  and  the  driver's  indirect  vision  through  mir¬ 
rors,  as  well  as  areas  of  reflectance,  glare,  defrosting,  and  defogging. 

G.  HANDLING  AND  ROADABILITY 

Degree  of  maneuverability,  cornering  requirements,  steering  effort,  aud  the 
effects  on  vehicle  path  of  various  environmental  influences  such  as  wind  and  road 
inputs. 

G,  BRAKES 

Both  service  brake  aud  auxiliary  brake  performance  requirements. 

7.  FUEL  AND  EXHAUST  SYSTEMS 

Fuel  system  requirements,  including  venting,  filling  characteristics,  tank 
retention,  and  impact  performance,  as  well  as  passenger  protection  from  exhaust 
fumes. 

8.  LIGHTING  AND  ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS 

Performance  requirements  for  driving  lights,  signal  lights,  side  markers,  horns, 
and  other  lighting  and  electrical  items  related  to  safety* 

a*  EXTERIOR  SAFETY  PERFORMANCE 

Items  such  as  ground  clearance  and  pedestrian  protection, 

10.  GLASS 

Structural  performance  of  glass  during  impact,  relating  to  safe  passenger 
containment,  and  optical  performance  of  glass, 
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II.  WHEELS  AND  TIRES 

Load  carrying  capacity,  traction,  high  speed  performance,  and  blowout  pro¬ 
tection. 

States  which  have  enacted ,  then  repealed  motor  vehicle  inspection  statutes1 


State;  Repeal  date 

South  Carolina,— _ „ _ _ _ _ 1948 

North  Carolina _ _ _ _ _ „ _ _ _ 1940 

Arizona*, _ — _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 19G5 


1  Bused  upon  a  search  of  the  records  by  the  staff  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Note:  (1)  The  State  of  Washington,  while  retaining  an  inspection  law  on  its  books, 
has  not  appropriated  money  for  the  operation  of  State-owned  inspection  stations  for  at 
least  10  years,  (2)  North  Carolina  again  enacted  a  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection  law 
during  the  1065  session  of  the  legislature. 

(Whereupon,  at  6:20  p.m,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a*m,,  Wednesday,  April  27. 1066.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  27,  1966 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  ox  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

W mhington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2123, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Yesterday  we  heard  from  the  automobile  manufacturers.  Today 
we  have  as  our  first  witness  Mr.  James  R,  Hoffa,  president,  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sid¬ 
ney  Zagri,  legislative  counsel. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  R.  HOFFA.  PRESIDENT,  INTERNATIONAL 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS  UNION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SID¬ 
NEY  ZAGRI,  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  and  to  have 
your  contribut  ion  to  this  very  important  subject  facing  this  committee. 

We  are  trying  to  reach  out  and  have  everyone  who  is  concerned 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  views,  and  certainly  you  gentlemen  ought 
to  have  something  to  contribute  to  this  hearing.* 

You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  invitation  extended  me  to  appear  before  your 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  700,000  over-the-road  and  city  drivers 
whose  livelihood  and  personal  safety  are  more  directly  affected  by 
the  proposed  highway  safety  bill  of  1966  than  almost  any  other  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  Nation  ;  on  behalf  of  the  1,720,000  Teamster  members  and 
their  families  totaling  over  C  million  highway  users,  who  will  share 
with  the  other  96  million  motor  vehicle  operators,  the  risks  of  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  two  Americans  destined  to  be  involved  either  in  a  highway 
fatality  or  serious  injury  in  the  course  of  their  lifetime. 

The  $8.5  billion  lass  last  year  caused  bv  highway  accidents  is  noth¬ 
ing  when  compared  to  the  human  tragedy  visited  upon  families  sur¬ 
viving  50,000  deaths  and  4.5  million  injuries  during  1965. 

The  accelerated  death  rate  of  Americans  on  the  highways  climbing 
steeply  from  38,091  in  1961  to  its  present  peak  of  nearly* 50,000  and 
with  over  60,000  projected  annually  by  1970,  calls  for  an  affirmat  ive 
national  policy  in  this  area. 
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While  I  shall  address  myself  primarily  to  problems  of  highway 
safety  as  it  relates  to  the  trucking  industry,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problem. 

First,  I  wish  to  endorse  the  administration’s  Traffic  Safety  Act 
of  1966  in  terms  of  its  objectives.  It  represents  for  the  first  time  a 
truly  national  traffic  safety  policy  and  program;  but,  I  must  express 
serious  reservations  regarding  some  of  the  means  proposed. 

I  favor  a  bill  with  mandatory  safety  standards — not  merely  the 
authorization  in  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  standards  2  years  from 
now  if  he  thinks  voluntary  action  has  failed.  I  favor  a  bill  which 
requires  mandatory  inspection  and  test  ing,  not  merely  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Administrator. 

I  favor  a  bill  which  covers  all  phases  of  transportation,  and  does 
not  exclude  from  it  scope,  trucks  presumably  covered  by  safety  regu¬ 
lations  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  I  shall  offer  specific 
amendments  to  II.R.  13228  covering  these  points. 

EXEMPTION  OF  MOTOR  TRUCKS  COVERED  BY  ICC  SAFETY 
REGULATION  FROM  THE  BILL 

Implicit  in  this  exemption  is  the  assumption  that  the  ICC  has  ade¬ 
quate  legislative  authority  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  truck  safety, 
and  that  it  has  the  necessary  enforcement  machinery  to  effectively 
implement  these  regulations;  further,  it  assumes  that  the  ICC  has  a 
policy  and  staff  to  conduct  research  in  highway  safety  as  it  relates 
to  trucking.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Chairman  Webb,  of  the  ICC,  admitted  to  Senator  Bibi- 
coff  that  the  ICC  did  not  have  any  program  nor  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  research — an  area  covered  in  great  detail  by  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  ICC  concedes  its  inability  to  conduct  more  than  a  token  in¬ 
spection  with  its  limited  force  of  99  inspectors  covering  a  minimum 
of  2  million  for-hire  carriers,  and  a  substantial  portion  of  12  million 
others  registered  in  the  United  States.  Compare  this  figure  with  that 
of  the  FAA  with  its  1,400  inspectors  for  less  than  100,000  airplanes. 

In  1965,  the  total  number  of  fatalities  in  civil  aviation  was  slightly 
over  1,000  while  the  number  of  fatalities  in  automobile  accidents  was 
close  to  50,000. 

Under  the  FAA,  the  Administrator  is  required  to  make  annual  in¬ 
spections;  whereas,  the  inspections  by  the  ICC  are  sporadic,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  IOC  inspectors  will  not  catch  up  with  safety  viola¬ 
tors  in  less  than  5  years. 

The  inspection  takes  place  primarily  where  safety  violations  are 
at  a  minimum— the  offices  and  terminals  of  the  common  carrier.  In¬ 
spection  is  almost  completely  nonexistent  with  reference  to  the  un¬ 
authorized,  exempt  and  private  carriers  where  the  violations  are 
flagrant  and  continuous. 

Inspection  for  safety  violations  is  directed  primarily  at  the  common 
carrier  for  a  variety  of  reasons : 

1,  The  “gray  area”  operator  conducts  a  “hip-pocket”  operation. 
His  address  is  unknown  to  the  ICC.  If  lie  is  a  private  carrier,  he  does 
not.  bother  to  report  accidents.  If  he  receives  a  citation,  he  team  it  up 
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because  there  is  not  even  a  post  office  box  in  many  instances  through 
which  he  could  be  reached, 

2  The  inspector  can  make  a  showing  in  terms  of  number  of  vehicles 
inspected  by  stationing  himself  in  the  office  and  terminals  of  the  large 
trucking  companies  where  records  are  readily  available  and  manage¬ 
ment  is  cooperative. 

The.  ‘'gray  area”  operator  is  seldom,  if  ever,  caught  up  with — except 
on  occasional  spot  checks.  These  checks  demonstrate  a  great  disparity 
between  the  “gray  area”  operator  and  the  for-hire  common  carrier 
in  compliance  with  ICC  safety  regulations. 

The  ICC  readily  concedes  its  ineffectiveness  in  this  area.  I  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  former  ICC  Chairman  Robert  L,  Murphy  be¬ 
fore  a  House  Commerce  Subcommittee  in  1962 : 

In  a  nationwide  road  check  last  October,  58,8  percent  of  the  exempt  carriers 
had  four  or  more  vehicle  defects  as  compared  with  28.7  iiercent  authorized  car¬ 
riers,  Fifteen  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  exempt  operators  were  removed  from 
service  for  serious  defects,  as  compared  with  10  percent  for  authorized  carriers. 
These  figures  reveal  nothing  new.  The  compliance  record  of  exempt  carriers  has 
always  been  considerably  worse  than  that  of  authorized  carriers. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1963,  the  ICC  inspected  17,000  trucks  as  a 
part  of  a  nationwide  road  check — inspecting  only  trucks  with  at  least 
one  visible  or  audible  safety  violation. 

The  road  check  disclosed  that  of  carriers  with  10  or  more  equipment 
defects,  23,7  percent  were  either  exempt  or  “gray  area”  operators, 
while  only  2.8  percent  were  authorized  carriers. 

The  accident  rate  per  1  million  miles  from  1961  to  1964  was  4,10  for 
the  intercity  common  carrier,  and  13,26  for  all  trucks.  (“Accident  Ex¬ 
perience  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,”  John  R.  Crosby,  Traffic  En¬ 
gineering  magazine,  February  1959.) 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  basic  problem  of  the 
“gray  area”  operator  is  not  being  met  by  present  ICC  enforcement 
authority. 

Some  30  percent  or  over  4  million  trucks  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
An  ICC  spot  cheek  on  the  turnpikes  of  Florida,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  transportation  of  agricultural  products  predom¬ 
inates,  indicates  a  disproportionate  number  of  safety  violations  by 
the  exempt  or  “gray  area”  operators. 

A  survey  of  accidents  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  from  1952 
through  1957  (“Accident  Experience  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,” 
John  R.  Crosby,  Traffic  Engineering  magazine,  February  1959) 
showed  that  trucks  were  invol  ved  in  a  disproportionately  high  ratio 
of  accidents. 

The  New  Jersey  study  notes,  “The  tabulated  summary  for  the  6-year 
period  indicates  that  truck  traffic  accounted  for  10  percent  of  vehicles 
using  the  turnpike  and  9,8  percent  of  vehicle  miles.  While  accumulat¬ 
ing  this  modest  exposure  record,  trucks  were  involved  in  24,9  percent 
of  all  accidents  ami  39.3  percent  of  all  fatal  accidents,”  “Accident 
Experience  on  the  New  .Jersey  Turnpike,”  John  R.  Crosby,  Traffic 
Engineering  magazine,  February  1959.) 

The  great  extent  of  truck  farming  in  New  Jersey  makes  it  likely 
that  exempt  carriers  hauling  farm  produce  to  markets  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  represent  an  unusually  high  proportion  of  trucks  on  the 
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New  Jersey  Turnpike.  This  could  substantially  contribute  to  the  fact 
that  the  turnpike  accident  record  for  trucks  is  over  twice  the  national 
experience. 

PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS 

The  problems  of  unsafe  trucking  euipment,  the  unsafe  truckdriver, 
and  unsafe  highways  can  be  dealt  with  most  effectively  by  vesting  the 
full  authority  for  highway  safety  overall  transportation  in  one  agency 
under  one  head, 

UNSAFE  EQUIPMENT 

We  have  two  problems  here*  dangerous  new  equipment  which  does 
not  have  the  latest  safety  devices  and  dangerous  old  equipment,  which 
is  usually  operated  by  the  illegal  or  “gray  area5*  operator. 

As  far  as  new  equipment  is  concerned,  American  manufacturers 
make  the  finest  trucks  in  the  world.  But  these  fine  trucks  are  still  the 
cause  of  accidents  when  they  do  not  install  the  latest  in  safety  equip¬ 
ment. 

For  example,  a  device  is  now  available  to  stop  jackknifing  of  trucks. 
I  may  say  that  we  have  here  a  film  which  is  about  SO  minutes  to  show 
the  prevention  of  jackknifing  of  equipment  by  installing  a  unit  onto 
the  equipment  which  costs  about  $750,  installed,  and  figuring  the  aver¬ 
age  unit  on  the  highway  at  around  $30,000  you  can  readily  see  that  by 
installing  this  type  of  a  $750  cost  factor,  and  if  it  goes  into  volume  it 
will  be  less,  it  will  prevent  the  sideswiping  and  going  off  the  road  of 
equipment  by  jackknifing. 

Yet  the  carriers  refuse  to  install  it  on  their  equipment.  And  it  is  not 
required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Thousands  of  accidents  occur  all  over  the  United  States  every  month 
where  trucks  jackknife  and  sweep  other  vehicles  off  both  sides  of  the 
road.  These  accidents  can  all  be  prevented.  This  antijackknifing 
devices  can  be  bought,  from  a  distributor,  at  various  truck  stops.  You 
can  attach  it  to  the  fifth  wheel  of  the  tractor  and  the  pinpoint  of  the 
trailer  that  will  keep  that  unit  from  jackknifing. 

We  took  it  into  Chicago  as  an  experiment,  put  down  1  mile  of  foam, 
put  an  experienced  driver  behind  the  wheel  and  brought  in  400  of  our 
agents  and  operators,  and  deliberately  tried  to  jackknife  and  could 
not  jackknife  the  unit  with  this  type  of  equipment  on  it.  This  is  a 
different  type  from  the  one  I  have  here. 

This  is  the  latest  device  which  is  now  in  effect  in  England  and  Can¬ 
ada,  and  just  now  is  coming  into  the  United  States, 

It  costs  about  $75,  another  $25  for  installation.  For  a  $100  item, 
you  cannot  get  them  to  put  on  a  $12,000  tractor.  Nobody  told  them 
they  had  to,  so  they  don’t  do  it. 

Then  there  is  another  device  which  is  called  Driver  Alert.  With  this 
device  if  a  driver  falls  asleep  or  has  a  heart  seizure  or  stroke  or  is 
intoxicated,  in  any  of  these  conditions  once  his  hand  drops  from  the 
wheel  and  his  foot  conies  off  the  accelerator,  then  the  truck  comes  to 
an  immediate  stop. 

An  individual  has  the  patent.  It  is  being  negotiated  now  with  one 
of  the  larger  manufacturing  corporations  in  the  United  States  for 
mass  production.  And  we  are  trying  to  get  the  units  put  on  the  new 
trucks  that  will  come  off  the  line. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  next  negotiation,  there  will  be  three  new 
contract  provisions  in  our  contract*  One  will  be  the  question  of  the 
jackknife  unit,  the  other  will  be  Driver  Alert,  and  we  have  already  put 
in  the  question  of  air  conditioning  in  the  trucks  which  keeps  the  driv¬ 
ers  alert  and  wide  awake  when  driving. 

But  if  we  negotiate  the  installation  of  these  devices,  our  contract 
will  not  apply  to  the  “gypsy trucks.  They  will  still  jackknife.  They 
will  still  run  amok  when  the  driver  falls  asleep.  That  is  why  we  want 
to  see  safety  standards  laid  down  as  a  matter  of  law  and  not  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  somebody's  discretion.  And  we  want  to  see  these  two  devices 
I  have  discussed  made  absolutely  mandatory,  by  law,  for  all  trucks 
on  the  road. 

Now  another  matter  concerns  me.  In  order  to  maximize  freight 
space  some  manufacturers  have  started  to  cut  down  on  the  driver’s 
space  in  new  trucks.  A  letter  from  the  Motor  Carrier  Labor  Advisory 
Council  to  me  a  few  days  ago  has  this  comment: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manufacturers' 
trend  toward  less  space  in  the  truck  cab  itself,  induced  primarily  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  and  the  motor  carriers  to  explore  the  use  of  shorter  cabs 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  maximum  length  of  cube  space  for  long-distance 
hauling. 

*  *  *  The  reducing  of  the  space  in  the  cab  for  installation  of  seats  makes  the 
distance  between  the  driver  and  the  steering  wheel  approximately  10  inches  and 
the  trend  is  to  even  reduce  that  limited  space.  By  reducing  the  space,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  truck  cabs  are  making  the  backrest  of  the  seat  more  perpendicular 
and  leaving  less  room  for  padding  and  slanting. 

Sitting  in  a  truck  for  60  hours  a  week  does  not  make  most  of  our 
drivers  slim.  They  need  a  reasonable  space  if  they  are  to  remain  com¬ 
fortable  and  alert  Here  is  another  case  where  mandatory  standards 
must  be  laid  down  by  law  if  we  are  not  to  continue  with  dollar  first 
and  safety  last. 

An  example  of  a  new  tractor  being  delivered  and  put  into  operation 
with  a  dangerous  defect  was  brought  to  my  attention  last  week  after 
my  highway  safety  testimony  on  the  Senate  side.  Nothing  could  mom 
dramatically  show  the  problems  of  the  driver  than  to  quote  from  this 
letter  from  Bob  Elders  of  Minnesota.  He  writes: 

The  trucks  of  our  company  butchered  four  people  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
alone  last  year  and  we  know  that  faulty  equipment  was  partly  to  blame  every 
time,  yet  we  never  see  an  ICG  inspector  coming  around  to  step  on  the  corns  of 
tliis  big  company.  Last  week  I  held  a  driver’s  head  up  for  2  hours,  to  keep 
him  from  drowning  in  the  fuel  from  his  own  tanks,  until  a  wrecker  crew  could 
extricate  him  front  a  wreck  caused  by  a  factory-built  defect  which  I  had  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  company  in  writing  at  the  time  the  tractor  was  delivered  to  our 
terminal. 

Good  wages  and  good  fringe  benefits  don't  mean  much  to  a  man  who  cannot 
live  long  enough  to  get  them  home  to  his  wife  and  kid b  and  I  say  that  our  in¬ 
dustry  has  become  just  about  as  dangerous  as  wartime  military  service. 

Those  of  us  who  have  to  pull  those  booby  traps  through  four,  or  five  mountain 
ranges  just  about  every  week  of  our  lives,  are  really  heartened  when  you  start 
thumping  the  drums  for  a  little  safety. 

So  much  for  the  hazards  to  drivers  and  public  where  new  trucks  am 
concerned. 

Insofar  as  the  equipment  is  concerned,  there  is  another  brochure 
here  of  a  safety  stabilizer,  where,  if  a  tire  blows  out  or  if  the  equip¬ 
ment  goes  off  the  rim,  the  truck  will  not  slide,  jackknife,  or  turn  over. 
It  will  continue  in  a  straight  line. 
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We  likewise  have  a  film  here  which  we  would  like  to  have  at  some 
time  the  privilege  of  showing  to  the  committee  to  show  exactly  and 
dramatically  what  $900  will  do  for  safety  in  saving  lives  on  the 
highway. 

As  “gray  area"  operations  expand  at.  the  expense  of  the  common 
carrier,  the  number  of  aging  and  unsafe  trucks  on  the  highways 
steadily  increases* 

In  1964,  over  1,155,000  trucks  were  between  16  to  17  years  old,  or 
9.3  percent  of  all  trucks  as  compared  to  5.8  percent  of  all  trucks  in 
this  age  group  in  1959*  Without  preventive  maintenance,  trucks  with 
over  1  million  miles  in  the  10-year  group  and  over  1,500,000  miles  in 
the  16-to-17-year  group,  are  nothing  more  than  “deathtraps  on 
wheels.” 

The  larger  trucklines  write  off  trucking  equipment  in  3  to  4  years 
and  dispose  of  these  trucks  in  6  or  7,  The  truck  manufacturers,  such 
as  White  or  Mack,  and  Ford  through  their  distributors,  will  write  a 
preventive  maintenance  and  repair  contract  on  new  trucks  only  for  a 
maximum  period  of  4  years*  Yet  they  are  on  the  highway  for  16  to 
17  years.  After  4  years,  the  cost  of  maintenance  increases  to  the  point 
that  it  is  mote  profitable  to  trade  the  truck  in  for  a  new  vehicle. 

The  second-hand  dealer  who  purchases  the  used  truck  finds  a  market 
among  the  “gray  area”  operators  who  find  it  uneconomic  to  maintain 
this  equipment  but  still  find  it  profitable  to  run  the  risks  of  flagrant 
and  continuous  violations  of  the  safety  code  requirements  of  the  ICC* 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Administrator  shall  be  directed  and  empowered  to  require 
used  truck  dealers  to  comply  with  mandatory  standards  before  resale 
is  permitted. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  such  a  requirement  with  reference  to 
resale  of  all  used  automotive  equipment* 

2.  Any  truck  10  years  or  older  shall  be  presumed  to  be  unsafe,  and 
the  burden  shifts  on  the  owner  to  prove  the  equipment  is  safe,  by  com¬ 
plying  with  the  requirements  of  annual  inspection. 

preventive  maintenance 

Ernest  G.  Cox,  Director  of  Safety  for  the  ICC,  writes  off  enforce¬ 
ment  of  preventive-maintenance  regulations  of  the  ICC  as  merely 
being  “too  expensive  for  the  small  operator.” 

ICC  regulations  requiring  maintenance  of  complete  records  by  the 
truck  owner  on  the  maintenance  inspection  prior  to  each  trip  and  by 
the  lessor  in  a  trip-lease  arrangement,  should  not  be  ignored  by  the 
regulatory  agency  simply  because  it  suits  the  purposes  of  the  un¬ 
authorized  carrier  and  the  shipper. 

The  major  manufacturers  of  trucks  such  as  White,  Mack,  and  so 
forth,  offer  the  purchaser  a  preventive-maintenance  policy  at  1  cent 
per  mile  calling  for  75,000  miles  per  year  over  a  4-year  period. 

This  preventive  maintenance  guarantees  the  owner  an  inspection, 
lubrication,  and  minor  adjustments  every  3,000  miles.  Comprehensive 
maintenance  and  repair  contracts  can  be  bought  for  5*4  cents  a  mile 
for  the  same  number  of  miles  for  the  same  duration. 
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If  the  “gray  area"  operator  is  required  to  undertake  tlie  same  ‘'main¬ 
tenance”  contract  responsibilities  that  the  common  carrier  does,  lie 
would  be  placed  at  no  competitive  disadvantage,  tor  the  additional 

costs  would  he  incorporated  in  a  competitive  price. 

The  basic  point  is  that  by  cheating  on  the  preventive  maintenance 
or  repair,  the  “gray  area”  operator  exposes  the  driving  public  to  the 
hazards  of  unsafe  equipment  by  engaging  in  unfair  competition  with 

the  legitimate  carrier.  ,  _  ,  ,Q  T.  t 

Unsafe  driver:  Now  who  is  the  unsafe  truck  driver?  If  he  is  a 
drinker  or  a  pep  pill  taker,  we  say  -Fire  him.”  He  has  no  recourse 

here  in  the  Teamsters  Union.  .  *  _ 

But  all  accidents  caused  by  driver  failure  are  not  the  result  of  the 
act  ions  of  this  reckless  minority.  , 

An  unsafe  driver  need  not  drink  or  turn  to  “bennies”  m  order  to 
be  a  danger  on  the  road.  If  he  is  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  overlong 
hours  or  if  he  is  sent  off  in  an  unsafe  rig,  h©  will  still  figure  in  the  acci¬ 
dent  statistics  if  he  never  took  a  pep  pill  or  a  drink  in  his  hi©; 

Most  unsafe  truck  drivers  are  a  direct  result  of  the  economics  of 
“gray  area”  operation.  Somewhere  out  on  the  highways  now  you  can 
find  the  bull  hauler  trying  to  make  the  Chicago  market  from  western 
Nebraska  or  the  trucker  delivering  oranges  from  Florida  to  the  far¬ 
thest  northern  point  without  a  stop  because  of  the  perishable  nature 
of  his  commodities  and  his  desire  to  cut  prices. 

The  death  of  the  late  Congressman  Thompson  of  Louisiana  w^as 
caused  by  a  gypsy  operator  who  had  been  on  the  highway  21  consecu¬ 
tive  hours  in  violation  of  ICC  maximum-hour  standards  and  who 
suffered  from  glaucoma  in  both  eyes  and  diabetes. 

The  accident  reports  show  the  driver  testified  lie  did  not  see  the 
late  Congressman  Thompson’s  car  parked  by  the  side  of  the  road  at 
the  time  the  crash  occurred. 

As  an  alternative  to  a  large  Federal  corps  of  inspectors,  which 
would  have  to  number  in  the  thousands  to  be  effective,  I  recommend 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  agency  be  directed  to  impose,  by  regulation, 
responsibility  on  the  shipper  and  on  the  trucker  to  assist  in  policing 
the  safety  regulations  through  the  following  procedure : 

1.  Requirement  that  the  shipper  time-stamp  the  drivers  log  in  the 
case  of  the  exempt  carrier.  This  information  would  then  be  available 
to  an  ICC  inspector  to  spot  check  the  number  of  hours  the  driver  has 
been  on  the  highway  and  time  elapsed  between  trips. 

This  would  be  the  only  effective  check  on  the  “gray  area”  operator, 
since  the  shipper’s  address  is  known  and  his  operation  can  l>e  clearly 
identified .  I le  is  usually  a  legally  responsible  party  and  would  respond 
to  effective  regulation. 

2.  The  dispatcher  would  be  required  to  inspect  the  driver’s  log  for 
maximum  hours  permitted,  minimum  number  of  hours  between  trips, 
and  safety  of  equipment  before  dispatching  a  trip, 

8.  The  log  would  have  to  be  stamped  for  safety  equipment  by  an 
authorized  garage  indicating  a  complete  safety  check  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  immediately  prior  to  the  dispatcher  authorizing  the  run. 

4,  Penalties  would  be  imposed  on  the  trucking  company  if  the  dis¬ 
patcher  were  in  violation  in  failing  to  check  the  log  for  either  maxi¬ 
mum-hour  or  equipment-certification  requirements. 
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5.  The  shipper  would  be  in  violation  if  lie  contracted  for  a  ship¬ 
ment  when  a  time-stamp  on  the  log  indicated  a  violation  of  maximum 
hours  or  rest  period  requirements  on  the  previous  load. 

Spot-check  of  the  driver’s  log  on  the  highway  would  result  in  ex¬ 
tensive  compliance  with  existing  safety  regulations.  Thus,  the  shipper 
and  the  dispatcher  would  become  the  instruments  of  a  built-in  indust  ry 
policing  system.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  regulations  would  re¬ 
sult  in  injunctive  and  civil  forfeiture  penalties. 

While  most  unsafe  drivers  are  the  “gray  area”  emplovees,  our  own 
common  carrier  drivers  also  have  accidents.  Their  record  is  much 
better  than  the  unregulated  drivers.  Our  common  carrier  drivers 
averaged  4.10  accidents  per  1  million  vehicle  miles  in  the  3-year  period 
from  1961  to  1963.  This  compares  with  a  record  of  36.82  accidents  per 
million  vehicle  miles  for  contract  carriers.  (Source:  “Accident  Facts.” 
1965,  p.  62.  National  Safety  Council.) 

But  the  best  of  drivers,  even  our  common  carrier  drivers,  can  be 
asked  to  do  too  much.  And  that  is  happening  today.  And,  it  is  hap- 
l*’'11  'v.  1  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  ICC  is  a  large  bureaucracy  and,  possibly,  the  right  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing  down  there. 

In  one  ICC  division  they  are  approving  new  runs  which  require 
tliat  our  drivers  exceed  either  safe  hours  or  safe  speeds  or  both.  In 
another  IC  C  division,  Mr.  Cox  and  his  staff  are  concerned  with  high- 
way  safety.  Perhaps  they  should  go  over  to  the  other  division  and 
strike  a  blow  for  safety  of  operation  bv  getting  some  of  the  new  runs 
disallowed. 


I  want  to  place  in  the  record  here  a  letter  received  from  Edward 
Hensley,  a  Teamster  member  of  Local  549  in  Kingsport,,  Tenn.  Hens¬ 
ley  lists  new  runs  where  drivers  are  asked  to  average  43.5  and  45.5 
miles  an  hour  and  pass  through  cities,  towns  and  low-speed  zones. 
It  can  be  done,  but  only  by  ignoring  safety  regulations  and  blasting 
along  at  70  miles  an  hour  on  the  open  road,  in  a  projectile  weighing 
up  to  70,000  pounds.  b  6 

In  order  to  make  these  runs  our  drivers  must,  either  go  at  reckless 
speeds  or  exceed  their  10-hour  trick  behind  the  wheel  and  face  "reat 
dangers  from  oncoming  sleepiness. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 


hristol,  Texn..  April  15.  1966. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  yon  in  connection  with  the  current  discussions  and 
investigations  of  national  highway  safety.  usa  anu 

,  I  wonder  why  nothing  has  been  mentioned  about  the  truck  transportation 
industry  and  the  mnnner  in  which  the  large  companies  are  forcing  their  drivers 

inU*  "oreR"r!i.to  hours  of  service,  no  consideration  of  other  highway 
users  and  in  violation  of  legal  posted  speed  laws. 

«r^eTIKly’.Krh?r.:^fl8!in  &  Dixon  Lines  of  Kingsport.  Tennessee,  was  given  ap- 
5™.  IC9f*  ®  r'"'  fron‘  Kingsport.  Tennessee,  to  Carlisle.  Pennsyl- 

k,  !c,V'  S  8  of  ?nti;.  .(4  tour  of  dnty  m,,st  ,le  completed  in  ten  tlO)  hours 
by  ICC  regulations)  This  is  436  miles,  part  of  which  Is  50  miles  speed  limit 
and  a  large  part  with  lower  speed  limits  plus  a  number  of  cities  and  towns. 
This  must  be  completed  in  10  hours,  average  43.5  miles  per  hour  which  is  im- 
possible  without  violating  speed  laws  or  hours  of  service  regulation 
Associated  Transport.  Inc..  380  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.,  is  trving 
to  establish  runs  from  Roanoke.  Virginia,  to  New  York,  N.Y.,  Roanoke  to 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  Roanoke  to  Scranton.  Pennsylvania  and  Roanoke  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  These  runs  are  455  miles  and  more.  A  truck  must  aver¬ 
age  more  than  45  miles  per  hour  to  make  these  runs  in  10  hours. 
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Time  Freight  Company  of  Lubbock,  Texas,  is  trying  to  establish  a  run  from 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  to  Winchester,  Virginia,  455  miles,  Top  Legal  speed  limit 
is  50  miles  per  hour  with  numerous  lower  speed  zones  plus  cities  and  towns. 

In  order  to  keep  from  violating  hours  of  service  regulation,  the  drivers  are 
being  forced  to  operate  at  speeds  far  in  excess  of  legal,  with  no  regard  for  safety 
of  highway  users  which  is  increasing  the  accident  potential  and  very  dangerous. 
Please  use  your  position  and  influence  to  curtail  this  very  dangerous  type  of 
operation.  The  best  safety  device  I  know  of  is  the  Driver*  of  any  i  ehicle,  and 
when  a  driver  is  forced  to  operate  at  speeds  and  conditions  until  he  is  too 


fatigued,  he  becomes  an  unsafe  driver. 
Cordially  yours, 


Edward  Hensley, 

Bristol f  Term . 


Mr.  Hoffa.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
tend  an  invitation  to  any  member  of  this  committee  and  to  members 
of  your  staif  to  spend  2  days  with  me  in  checking  unsafe  equipment 
and  unsafe  drivers  on  the  highway. 

You  will  not  fully  appreciate  the  scope  and  the  depth  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  until  you  witness  firsthand  the  extent  of  the  violations  that  are 
taking  place  and  the  complete  inadequacy  of  enforcement. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  committee  and  the  President  for  under¬ 
taking  affirmative  responsibility  for  the  tirst  time  in  the  formulation 
of  a  national  highway  safety  policy  which  can  become  meaningful 
providing  that  the  following  recommendations  are  included; 

1.  That  the  discretionary  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  under  1 1.11.  13228  lie  changed  and  that  he  be  directed  to  estab¬ 
lish  mandatory  standards  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year. 

I  recommend  the  language  of  this  section  be  patterned  after  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1058,  which  states  that  “the  Administrator 
is  empowered,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  promote  safety  of  flight 
of  civil  aircraft,  bv  prescribing  such  minimum  standards  as  may  be 
required  in  the  interests  of  safety,  and  specifically  states  that  stand- 
ards  shall  be  established  governing  design,  materials,  workmanship, 
construction,  and  performance  of  aircraft,  and  also  governing 
appliances.' ” 

2.  I  urge  that  the  period  of  inspection  be  clearly  spelled  out,  that 
they  be  made  mandatory,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  the  Secretary  be  directed  and  empowered  to  make 
inspections  on  a  regular  basis  as  specified  in  the  act* 

3.  That  section  101(c)  be  amended  by  striking  on  page  2,  line  24, 
beginning  with  the  word  “other”  to  and  including  line  5,  page 
thus  eliminating  the  exemption  of  motor  vehicles  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  ICC,  and  thus  including  safety  regulations  of  all  trucks 
within  the  scope  of  this  act. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  Secretary  be  empowered  and  directed 
to  carry  out  the  program  of  inspection  as  implemented  by  imposing 
responsibility  on  the  dispatcher,  shipper,  and  driver. 

May  I  add  that  any  records  we  have  and  any  research  work  we 
have  "done  in  the  area  of  highway  safety  will  be  available  to  this 
committee  and  to  any  agency  set  up  by  legislation  which  will  concern 
itself  with  highway  safety. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  statement  in  behalf  of  the  professional  truck 
driver,  in  behalf  of  our  organization,  and  I  would  like  to  state  that 
regardless  of  the  desire  of  safety  by  manufacturers  or  this  committee 
the  desire  to  make  money  is  stronger  than  the  desire  of  safety. 
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Unless  you  impose  mandatory  and  strict  regulations  and  do  it 
promptly,  you  can  pass  all  of  the  so-called  good  will  legislation  that 
is  recommended  by  the  industry  and  you  will  have  nothing  accom¬ 
plished* 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  the  very  near  future  we  bring  this 
equipment  to  Washington  and  set  up  a  demonstration  to  show  that, 
by  simply  installing  the  safety  stabilizer,  the  jackknife  unit,  the 
driver  alert,  on  a  single  piece  of  equipment,  that  it  will  one  hundred¬ 
fold  improve  the  safety  of  the  equipment. 

Most  of  you  gentlemen  do  not  realize  that  today  we  are  driving 
lOD-foot  units,  bringing  two  units  from  the  metropolitan  unit  out  to 
the  highway,  placing  the  units  together,  placing  a  large  horsepower 
tractor  at  the  head  of  the  double  train  and  taking  off  for  Chicago  or 
Maine,  or  taking  oft  with  two  28- foot  trailers,  with  a  tractor,  running 
J  .eet,  taking  off  for  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  with  two 
drivers  m  Hie  cab,  one  driving  for  4  hours,  one  in  the  hunk  for  4, 
going  out  to  any  one  of  the  western  points,  turning  immediately 
around  and  heading  back  for  Chicago  and  making  the  entire  trip  in 
414  days.  1 

they  are  driving  is  valued  at  from  $30,000  to  $40,000 
2i  iwi’  tJ  ViIS('i  l,I>0p  th®  type  of  unit.  Yet  the  installation  of  another 
3)1,01 tH)  worth  of  equipment,  amortized  off  as  a  business  expense,  will 
never '  be  placed  on  this  equipment  unless  two  things  happen:  One,  as 
we  dnl  with  the  air  conditioning,  put  it  in  the  labor  contract;  or  the 
ederal  fro\  ernment  recognize  that  safety  operations  by  trucks  are  as 
important,  or  more  important,  than  safety  regulations  of  passenger 


Professional  drivers  roll  up  every  night  more  miles  than  the  average 
d  rn  er  drives  any  1  moil l  h  of  any  2-month  period*  Our  drivers  average 
2,200  miles  a  week.  When  we  average  2,200  miles  a  week,  60  hours 
a  week,  or  In  sleeper  cabs  average  108  hours,  then  our  city  drivers  driv¬ 
ing  in  and  around  the  city  where  they  have  equipment  that  is  worn 
out,  that  was  taken  off  the  highway  and  placed  in  the  city  with  no 
safety  regulations,  the  blowing  out  of  a  used  tire  or  the  equipment 
having  the  wheels  fall  off  of  it,  or  the  fifth  wheel  becoming  dislocated 
because  of  the  wearing  out  of  the  shaft,  dropping  the  trailer  and  so 
forth  creates  deaths  alfover  the  United  States. 

I  would  sincerely  recommend  that  when  we  establish  the  unit  here 
from  Chicago,  that  as  many  members  of  this  committee  as  possible  take 
off  sometime  and  look  at  the  professional  drivers  driving  40  and  50 
miles  per  hour,  deliberately  trying  to  crack  up  the  equipment,  which 
will  show  you  that  with  the  safety  devices  I  am  referring  to  here  you 
cannot  crack  up  the  equipment— unless  some  fool  runs  into  you  which 
you  cannot  prevent.  But  at  least  the  professional  driver  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  so  will  the  general  public. 

We  will  have  copies  of  both  of  these  films  to  leave  here  from  Mr. 
Zagri  sometime  this  week.  We  would  appreciate  your  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  show  you  the  films  if  you  cannot  attend  the  experiment 
with  the  actual  equipment. 

I  would  like  to  incorporate  these  brochures  into  the  record.  They 
are  both  marked  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pertinent  provisions,  plus 
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the  cost  factor  and  the  installation  cost,  so  that  you  can  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  and  observe  what  can  happen  by  simple  devices  being 
installed  on  equipment. 

Thank  you. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow :) 

[Frqrn  Fleet  Owner,  March  X 9 G G  ] 

The  Hope  Axti-Jackkxefe  Device 

Designed  to  prevent  that  terror  of  fill  drivers — a  trailer  jackknife — a  neiv 
device  incorporated  into  the  trailer  kingpin  is  now  available  to  U.S.  fleet  owners. 

Already  in  use  in  England,  the  device  was  invented  by  F.  J.  Hope,  operator 
of  Hope  Transport,  Ltd.,  after  be  had  lost  live  trailers  in  jackknife  accidents. 
Reportedly,  no  trailer  equipped  with  bis  Hope  Anti-Jaekknife  Device  has  ever 
suffered  a  jackknife  after  being  so  equipped,  and  Lloyds  of  London  insurance 
underwriters  give  from  5%  to  73/j%  premium  reduction  for  vehicles  equipped 
with  it. 

Because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  British  transport  licensing  system,  Hope  estab¬ 
lished  another  company,  Self-Energizing  Disc  Brakes,  Ltd,,  to  develop  and  market 
his  device.  Marketing  rights  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  are  held  by  The  Hampshire 
Equipment  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

BASIC  DESCRIPTION 

Replacing  the  conventional  trailer  kingpin,  the  Hope  Anti- Jackknife  Device 
Is  basically  an  air-operated  clutch  on  a  rotating  kingpin  that  is  held  in  a  flxed 
position  in  a  tractor's  fifth  wheel.  Gyrated  by  application  of  the  vehicle's  air 
brakes,  the  Hope  A.TD  exerts  a  snubbing  effect  on  the  swinging  motion  of  a  trailer, 
the  sort  of  motion  that  develops  into  a  jackknife. 

The  Hope  device  is  installed  on  the  top  side  of  a  trailer's  upper  fifth  wheel 
plate.  The  housing  is  rigidly  secured  in  a  fixed  position.  The  special  kingpin 
extends  below  the  upper  plate,  like  a  conventional  pin.  But  It  has  one  major  dif¬ 
ference — the  pin  has  a  "tall"  or  offset  arm  that  fits  into  the  slot  on  a  standard 
fifth  wheel. 

inside  the  AJD  housing,  there  are  11  clutch  discs.  Five  of  these  are  unlined 
discs,  splined  to  the  rotatable  kingpin.  The  other  six  plates  are  lined  with  fric¬ 
tion  material  and  are  secured  to  the  device's  housing. 

An  air  chamber  and  piston  at  the  bottom  of  the  AJD  produces  upward  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  discs  when  air  is  admitted.  Thus,  when  the  driver  applies  his  brakes, 
air  enters  the  chamber,  pushes  the  piston  upward  on  the  horizontally  mounted 
discs  and  dampens  the  kingpin  rotation  as  Long  as  the  air  pressure  remains  ap¬ 
plied,  As  the  brakes  are  released,  air  exhausts  from  the  AJD  and  its  kingpin 
is  again  free  to  rotate. 

Air  valving  and  piping  is  relatively  simple.  Built  by  AVestinghouse  Brake  and 
Signal  Co.  in  England,  there  is  an  air  equipment  panel  that  has  three  air  con¬ 
nections. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  panel,  a  limiting  valve  is  mounted  which  is  connected 
to  the  emergency  air  line.  In  the  center  of  the  panel  is  a  relay  valve  and  on  the 
right  is  a  double  check  valve  connected  to  the  service  brake  line  and  to  the  AJD. 

In  operation,  air  from  the  service  line  passes  through  the  double  check  valve 
and  into  the  relay  valve.  When  the  relay  valve  senses  a  brake  application  it  in¬ 
stantly  actuates  the  limiting  valve  which  admits  50  p.s.I.  of  air  from  the  emer- 
geucy  line  into  the  air  chambers  in  the  Anti- Jackknife  Device.  This  produces 
50.000  in,  lb.  of  torque  from  the  device.  Copper  tubing  air  lines  are  all 
in.  dia. 

The  air  equipment  panel  should  be  mounted  in  a  location  convenient  for 
maintenance  and  within  five  ft.  of  the  Hope  device.  This  reduces  pressure  drop 
from  long  air  lines  and  increases  sensitivity  of  control  together  with  leas  air 
consumption. 

The  Hope  AJD  will  be  energized  by  any  application  of  trailer  brakes,  either  by 
the  driver's  foot  pedal  in  the  cab  that  activates  brakes  on  both  tractor  and  trailer 
or  by  use  of  the  trailer  hand  control  only. 
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DETAILED  SPECIFICATIONS 

Measuring  approximately  12  in.  wide  and  4  in.  high,  the  AJD  fits  between 
trailer  framing  supports  and  can  be  Installed  in  any  trailer.  Interchangeability 
of  trailers  is  not  affected. 

The  main  housing  of  the  AJD  is  aluminum  alloy  with  a  tensile  strength  of 
20,000  psl.  The  housing  fits  into  a  steel  adapter  ring,  %  in.  thick,  that  is  welded 
to  the  top  side  of  the  upper  fifth  wheel  plate.  After  the  adapter  ring  is  properly 
located  and  welded,  the  housing  Is  attached  with  three  steel  dowel  pins  and  eight 
high  tensile  steel  capscrews  with  SAE  threads. 

At  the  kingpin  shoulder,  where  the  line-up  leg  is  attached,  the  strength  rating 
is  110,000  psi,  exceeding  the  strength  set  forth  in  SAE  Standard  J  700  for  stand¬ 
ard  kingpins  (00,000  psi.).  The  maker  reports  the  AJD  has  a  drawbar  pull 
rating  of  85,000  lb.  with  a  safety  factor  of  2  ;1. 

Inside  the  aluminum  housing,  the  kingpin  turns  in  two  large  aluminum  bronze 
bearings.  The  bearing  material  is  reported  to  have  00,000  pst  tensile  strength 
and  requires  no  lubrication. 

If  maintenance  is  needed,  the  fop  cover  of  the  housing  is  removable.  The  de¬ 
vice,  however,  is  reported  to  need  little  or  no  maintenance  as  it  is  self  adjust¬ 
ing  for  clutch  plate  facing  wear.  Some  have  been  in  use  in  England  for  250,000 
miles  with  no  attention. 

FIRST  TJ.S.  INSTALLATION 

While  a  number  of  the  Hope  Devices  have  been  sold  to  U.S.  fleets,  mostly  on  a 
trial  basis,  the  first  one  known  to  have  been  installed  and  tested  was  put  on  a 
compressed  gas  trailer  operated  by  a  large  eastern  compressed  gas  producer.  I 
watched  the  installation  and  rod  in  the  rig  on  a  road  test  afterward. 

Installation  is  fairly  simple.  On  the  trailer  I  saw,  the  old  kingpin  was  re¬ 
moved,  together  with  some  covering  bracing.  Then,  a  large  slot,  the  width  of 
the  kingpin  hole  in  the  upper  plate,  was  cut  extending  forward.  This  slot  admits 
the  locking  lug  of  the  rotating  kingpin ;  also,  a  machined  shoulder  of  the  Hope 
Device  casing  fits  into  the  slot  to  align  the  case  and  resist  turning. 

Using  the  Hope  Device  casing  as  a  template,  the  adapter  ring  was  located, 
clamped  tightly  to  the  upper  plate  and  tack  welded  in  position.  After  lifting  off 
the  casing,  the  adapter  ring  was  electric  arc  welded  all  around  with  approxi¬ 
mately  %  in.  head. 

This  was  done  on  a  new  %  in. -thick  upper  plate.  When  the  mechanic  re¬ 
moved  the  old  pin.  the  heat  required  to  burn  it  out  warped  the  original  %-ln.  thick 
upper  plate.  Rather  than  risk  a  weakened  plate  and  a  poor  fit  of  the  Hope 
AJD,  the  shop  superintendent  and  fleet  engineer  agreed  that  a  new  plate  should 
be  used. 

After  the  adapter  plate  was  welded  in  place,  the  casing  was  set  into  it  and 
bolted  loosely  with  the  *4  in,  dia.  SAE  capscrews  which  are  tapped  into  the 
adapter  ring.  While  the  holts  were  loose,  the  three  roll-pin  type  dowels  were 
driven  through  the  casing  and  on  into  the  adapter  ring.  Then  the  bolts  were 
tightened  to  S)0  ft 4b.  of  torque,  and  safety  wared. 

The  air  equipment  panel  was  located  on  the  back  side  of  the  frame  cross 
member  immediately  behind  the  kingpin,  well  within  the  preferred  five-ft.  dimen¬ 
sion,  Tubing  lines,  as  shown  in  photo,  were  short  and  direct. 

Last  step  in  the  installation  was  to  re-install  a  channel  cross-member  ahead  of 
the  AJD  and  make  up  a  protective  cover  over  it.  (This  would  not  be  needed 
on  a  van  trailer  but  was  felt  desirable  on  the  compressed  gas  trailer  with  its 
exposed  forward  section.  While  the  AJD  is  completely  sealed,  the  air  line  to  it 
could  be  damaged  if  not  protected) . 

Total  installation  time  was  about  7  hours.  Rut  part  of  this  was  the  inevitable 
“feeling  the  way"  on  any  first  installation  and  the  need  to  put  on  a  whole  new 
upper  plate.  Normal  installation  time  is  estimated  at  4  to  5  man-hours. 

BOAO  TEST 

After  the  Hojie  Device  had  been  install ed  and  air  line  connections  cheeked 
for  leaks,  the  trailer  was  road  tested.  I  rode  with  the  mechanic  who  had  in¬ 
stalled  it;  his  supervisor  rated  him  a  highly  skilled  trailer  driver. 

We  drove  10  to  15  miles  over  local  roads  and  on  a  section  of  U.S,  1.30  long 
notorious  for  jack-knife  accidents.  The  road  was  wet  from  melting  remnants 
of  the  blizzard  of  XS;  the  road  surface  was  blacktop. 
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Several  times  we  encountered  potential  jack-knife  situations.  Traffic  lights 
changed  to  red  as  we  were  almost  up  to  them  or  the  driver  deliberately  applied 
brakes  in  a  panic-stop  type  test — once  on  a  winding,  downhill  S-eurve* 

In  every  test,  the  rig  stopped  straight  and  true*  The  driver  noted  no  sense 
of  weaving  or  ‘‘wiggling,”  such  as  he  said  lie  had  often  experienced  in  such 
severe  stops  on  wet  roads*  To  me,  the  rig  stopped  like  a  giant  straight  truck, 
A  point  had  been  raised  in  advance  conversations  concerning  effect  on  steering 
if  die  Hope  AJD  is  energized  while  a  rig  is  turning  a  corner,  as  would  occur  if 
a  driver  brakes  moderately  while  turning*  The  driver  made  several  test  turns, 
applying  brakes  each  time,  with  no  adverse  effects  on  steering  or  handling.  The 
Hope  Device  was  actuating ;  the  operation  of  the  relay  valve  in  admitting  and 
exhausting  the  air  was  audible  in  the  cab* 

MARKETING  PLANS 

Additional  Hope  Anti -Jackknife  Devices  have  been  sold  to  common  carrier, 
private  and  petroleum  hauling  fleets,  mostly  on  a  trial  basis.  According  to 
James  Marshall,  president  of  Hampshire  Equipment  Corp*,  the  device  has  a  list 
price  of  ¥670, 


How  the  Saiti-Stabxlizer  Saves  Your  Tires, 

Your  Vehicle  &  Your  Life 

Engineered  for  safety  and  economy  the  Safti-Stabilizer  is  constructed  of  high 
quality  extremely  strong  materials  and  steel,  and  specially  made  steel  springs 
built  to  hold  a  constant  tension  indefinitely.  There  is  half  a  unit  of  the  Saftb 
Stabilizer  for  each  front  wheel  wThich  consists  of  flve  basic  parts :  1.  Wheel  Clips, 
2*  Wheel  Springs,  3.  Rotary  Bar,  4.  Pivot  Springs,  5*  Main  Bar*  At  times  a 
Mounting  Bar  is  also  necessary*  Each  half  unit  is  attached  to  the  axle  or  A 
frame  of  the  vehicle  and  to  the  hacking  plate  of  the  wheel,  or  if  there  is  no 
hacking  plate  to  a  specifically  made  template,  The  proper  installation  of  the 
Safti-Stabiiizer  which  includes  front  wheel  alignment  and  balancing,  as  well  as 
a  test  drive  is  not  complicated,  but  must  be  done  correctly.  Briefly,  here  is  how 
the  SaftbStabilizer  works.  The  rotary  bar  pivots  on  the  main  bar,  always  re¬ 
maining  parallel  to  the  wheel.  Constant  tension  on  the  wheel  springs  holds  the 
front  wheels  steady  and  in  alignment  Front  tire  treads  wear  evenly — no  more 
dipping  and  spooning  out  of  treads*  The  function  of  the  pivot  springs,  which 
is  the  safety  part  of  the  Saftl-Stabilizer,  is  to  keep  the  wheels  going  in  a  straight¬ 
forward  direction.  In  making  turns,  the  pivot  springs  of  each  half  unit  work 
together  in  compensating  motion.  As  one  set  of  springs  takes  up  the  other 
lets  off  causing  the  front  wheels  to  recover  quickly  back  to  front  center.  Front 
wheel  jack-knifing,  oversteering,  loss  of  steering  control  from  blowouts,  hitting 
potholes,  and  running  onto  shoulders  are  virtually  eliminated  by  the  Safti- 
Stabilizer* 

WHAT  IS  THE  S A FTI -STABILIZER 

The  Safti-Stabilizer  Is  exactly  what  its  name  implies  ,  .  *  a  safety  and  sta¬ 
bilizing  device  invented  for  the  front  end  of  automotive  vehicles.  Fully  patented 
.  *  -  engineered  for  safety  *  ,  .  and  proven  in  performance  in  years  of  exhaus¬ 
tive  testing,  as  well  as  in  actual  use,  the  Saftl-Stabiilser  is  now  providing  a  new 
margin  of  .safety  and  economy  in  over-the-road  operation  of  trucks,  buses,  and 
automobiles. 

Here  is  what  the  Safti-Stabilizer  can  da  far  you 

Positive  safer  steering  control. — The  Safti- Stabilizer  gives  safer  steering  con¬ 
trol  by  helping  to  prevent  loss  of  steering  control.  Traffic  records  show  that 
loss  of  steering  control  is  a  major  cause  of  accidents.  By  overcoming  this  danger 
the  Sufti-StaMlizer  can  save  countless  lives*  Front  wheel  jack-knifing,  over- 
steering,  or  loss  of  steering  control  from  blowouts,  hitting  potholes  or  obstacles, 
and  running  onto  shoulders  are  virtually  eliminated  by  the  Sflttl-StabUizer. 

Keeps  front  wheels  In  alignment.— The  SafU-Stabillzer  will  keep  the  front 
wheels  of  your  vehicle  In  alignment  for  au  indefinite  period  of  time.  This  has 
been  proven  by  years  of  extensive  rough-road  testing  and  actual  use.  The  money 
saved  on  alignment  can  soon  pay  for  your  Safti- Stabilizer  investment* 
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Increases  front  tire  life  and  mileage.— By  holding  the  front  wheels  steady 
and  in  alignment,  the  Safti-Stabiliaer  causes  the  front  tire  treads  to  wear 
evenl v — no  more  dipping  and  gauging  out— giving  greater  tire  life  and  mileage. 
The  Safti-Stabilizer  can  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  on  tire  savings  alone. 
Truck  owners  using  the  Safti-Stabilizer  report  saving  hundreds  of  dollars  every 
year  on  front  tires.  Many  users  find  they  are  getting  two  to  three  times  more 
front  tire  mileage. 

Reduces  front  end  parts  wear.— The  Safti-Stabilizer  gives  new  strength  and 
stability  to  the  front  end  of  your  vehicle.  Things  such  as  ball  joints,  king  pins, 
steering  arms,  idler  arms,  bushings,  etc.,  are  held  steady  aud  tight— decreasing 
wear  and  increasing  the  life  of  your  front  end  assembly. 

LIFE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  SAFTI-STABILIZER 

Once  the  Safti-Stabilizer  is  properly  installed  and  spring  tension  correctly 
adjusted,  the  only  maintenance  necessary  is  to  pack  the  springs  with  grease 
whenever  the  vehicle  is  lubricated.  Under  normal  use  the  Safti-Stabilizer  should 
last  for  the  life  of  the  vehicle.  Though  repairs  or  adjustments  are  extremely 
rare,  they  usually  fall  well  within  the  warranty  period. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Iloffa,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  this  testi¬ 
mony  this  morning.  I  think  it  has  been  very  pointed  and  very 
good.  I  think  this  pinpointed  something  that  has  troubled  me,  and  I 
know  has  troubled  many  Americans  on  the  highways  of  America,  with 
some  of  the  trucks  that  we  deal  with  and  have  to  compete  with  on  the 
highways,  as  to  whether  they  are  safe. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  you  are  advocating  strong  regulations,  man¬ 
datory  regulations,  and  rigid  inspections,  and  that  all  vehicles  that 
travel  on  the  road  should  be  under  this,  as  I  gather  from  your  testi¬ 
mony:  all  vehicles,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  trucks,  motorcars, 
or  whatever  they  might  l>e,  that  they  be  regulated. 

After  all,  we  all  share  in  the  responsibility  for  whatever  we  are 
doing  on  the  road. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  and  every  segment  of  indus¬ 
try,  and  every  segment  of  our  American  life  that  uses  our  highways, 
to  be  interested  and  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

I,  for  one,  am  very  happy  to  have  your  comments  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  am  certain  they  will  be  helpful  to  us. 

You  do  advocate  a  law  similar  to  that  which  has  been  in  effect 
in  regard  to  the  FAA  with  regard  to  prevention  of  accidents,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  That  is  correct.  They  have  the  authority  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  ground  equipment  and  to  make  necessary  inspections  prior  to 
accidents,  not  afterward. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Iloffa,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your 
statement.  I  think  it  is  very  good  and  very  comprehensive.  Although 
I  will  probably  want  to  go  into  further  discussion  on  some  of  the 
points  you  have  raised,  I  think  your  approach  is  based  on  the  pro¬ 
position  that  in  the  first  instance  the  vehicle  on  the  highway  must  be 
a  safe  vehicle,  regardless  of  what  procedures  are  used  to  get  it  that 
way.  Unless  it  is  safe,  the  driver  has  no  control  over  it. 

I  presume  in  your  experience  you  have  had  occasion  to  wonder 
whether  or  not  a  vehicle  that  comes  into  the  hands  of  any  carrier,  a 
brand  new  vehicle,  is  ready  to  move  and  ready  for  a  driver  to  take 
it  over. 
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Do  you  have  any  inspection  procedures  of  those  vehicles?  Does 
the  Teamsters  Union  advocate  any  inspection  of  those  vehicles? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Our  drivers  have  provisions  in  all  their  contracts  where 
they  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  take  any  equipment  out  on  the  highway 
that  they  believe  is  not  proper  concerning  safety. 

However,  the  equipment,  itself,  no  matter  how  safe  it  may  be,  could 
be  safer  by  applying  the  devices  that  tlie  manufacturers  of  safety  de¬ 
vices  know  about* 

It  is  all  right  to  say  that  air  brakes  on  a  new  tractor  coming  out  of 
the  factory  are  equipment,  and  they  work  perfectly.  But  if  you  just 
added  the  one  more  point  to  it,  that  the  stabilizer  and  the  jackknifer 
and  the  driver  alert  could  take  care  of  the  driver  problem  or  the  equip¬ 
ment  problem,  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  My  point  is  this:  Take  the  stabilizer  or  the 
gadget  that  keeps  them  from  jackknifing,  and  if  you  required  this 
but  it  wasn’t  put  on  properly,  it  would  be  just  as  dangerous  as  if  it 
had  not  been  put  on  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  That  doesn’t  happen  very  often.  The  equipment  that 
comes  from  the  manufacturer  generally,  for  the  purpose  that  you  paid 
for.  is  there  and  in  good  working  order* 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  But  suppose  the  standards  required  this. 
Don't  we  have  machines,  equipment  and  things  of  this  sort  that  would 
enable  any  able  man  to  inspect  a  piece  of  mechanical  equipment  and 
tell  whether  or  not  all  the  screws  were  in  there,  whether  all  the  doors 
were  going  to  stay  on,  and  whether  or  not  the  brakes  were  going  to 
work  when  you  turned  it  over  to  somebody  and  took  the  price  for  it? 

Mr.  IToffa.  I  don’t  know  about  the  screws  and  the  doors,  but  any¬ 
thing  that  is  mechanically  safe  concerning  the  driving  aspect  of  it 
can  lie  checked  on  a  preventive  maintenance  line  which  we  have  in  the 
major  trucklines. 

But  only  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  trucklines  in  the  United  States 
have  major  preventive  maintenance.  The  balance  of  them  just  rely 
upon  the  driver  to  earmark  and  tag  the  equipment  for  the  garage. 
About  50  percent  of  all  the  trucklines  have  garages.  The  other  50 
percent  go  out  ami  shop  around,  if  and  when  finally  they  can’t  run 
any  longer,  for  maintenance.  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Mack  Truck  Co.,  with 
their  preventive  plan  for  4  years,  I  believe  you  said.  You  would  ad¬ 
vocate  that  under  this  plan,  some  evidence  would  be  available  as  to 
each  vehicle,  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  inspections  provided 
under  this  preventive  system,  and  after  the  4-year  period  as  passed 
some  regulatory  measure,  whether  it  be  on  a  State  basis  or  a  Federal 
basis,  be  available  to  let  law-enforcement  officers,  who  are  the  ones 
who  come  in  contact  with  this  so  much,  know  whether  or  not  this  has 
been  subjected  to  inspection,  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  a  safe  vehicle. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  As  an  example,  most  of  the  States  today  have  weigh 
stations  where  you  scale  equipment  for  overlengtli  and  overload. 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  could  not  be  built  additional  facilities 
right  at  the  weigh  station  where  every  truck  has  to  cross  to  check  the 
safety  factors  of  that  equipment. 

It  could  be  done  by  adding  one  or  two  more  men  at  the  weigh 
station. 
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Mr.  Rogeies  of  T  exas.  The  ICC,  of  course,  insofar  as  this  is  con¬ 
cerned,  assuming  that  all  99  inspectors  are  doing  an  outstanding  job 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  your  position  is  that  under  this  circum¬ 
stance  they  are  simply  understaffed. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  have  5,000  business  agents  servicing  the  same  com¬ 
panies  that  they  are  trying  to  service  with  99.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
ratio.  We  are  just  as  close  to  it  as  we  can  possibly  be  with  5,000 
people.  That  is  the  number  needed  to  go  out  and  check  these  terminals 
and  take  care  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Let  me  ask  you  one  final  question,  as  my  time 
is  up. 

In  1955,  we  went  into  this  matter  and  there  were  two  boys  out  in 
Detroit  who  developed  what  they  called  a  radar  brake.  You  would 
set  this  brake  and  when  got  so  close  to  a  solid  object  your  brake  would 
go  on  whether  you  wanted  it  to  or  not. 

What  happened  to  that? 

Mr,  II  off  a,  I  looked  at  the  device  on  Sunday  in  my  office  in  De¬ 
troit.  It  is  being  rearranged  to  fit  the  patent  requirements.  It  has 
not  been  patented  yet.  It  is  on  two  trucks  and  two  automobiles  as 
an  experimentation  but  it  is  not  ready  yet  for  mass  production. 

It  does  exactly  what  you  stated.  If  you  come  too  close,  what  we  call 
tailgating,  to  the  unit,  the  second  unit  will  immediately  stop.  It  does 
work  off  the  power  brake  system  of  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  One  of  our  committee  members  was  testing 
tli  is  in  downtown  Detroit  but  he  never  let  the  car  get  close  enough  for 
the  radar  to  work.  His  reflexes  would  make  him  get  on  the  brake. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hoffa,  He  was  a  little  scared  of  the  equipment.  That  is  what 
happened. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Springer.  Thank  you.  Mr,  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Hoffa,  I  think  your  statement  is  concise,  which  is 
always  important  to  this  committee.  We  have  so  many  of  them  that 
ramble,  but  you  seem  to  have  hit  two  or  three  points  which  I  would 
like  to  touch  upon  in  my  few  minutes. 

Do  you  have  any  figures  on  the  amount  of  transportation  by  truck 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  that  travels  over  the  Interstate  System? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Do  you  mean  the  number  of  units? 

Mr.  Springer.  The  percentage  of  units. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  have  no  specific  points  between  uAn  and  ;  no.  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  am  talking  about  these  two  points,  because  these  are 
the  only  ones  I  know  of  right  now  where  you  have  a  complete  four-lane 
Interstate  System,  non  access,  between  two  big  cities  some  distance 
apart.  You  have  it  from  New  York  to  Boston.  But  this  is  between 
two  cities  which  are  relatively  700  miles  apart. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  all  that  I  can  obtain  that  the  percent¬ 
age  by  weight  that  is  carried  is  rather  high  lie  tween  Chicago  and  New 
York  that  goes  over  the  Interstate  System. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  There  is  the  greatest  amount  of  truck  traffic  in  the 
Hoi  fed  States  between  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  New  York  or  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  am  advised  by  1974  this  system  will  be  completed. 
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From  the  best  information  I  can  get,  projecting  this  forward,  some¬ 
where  between  80  and  100  percent  of  the  long-distance  traffic  carried 
over  the  highway  after  that  year  will  be  carried  on  the  Interstate 

System.  _  # 

Mr.  Hoffa.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  The  “B  roads  are  not 
being  maintained  and  the  speed  limit  is  being  lowered  to  the  point 
that  trucks  cannot  pull  the  capacity  loads  on  “B  ’  roads. 

Mr.  Springer.  Here  is  the  thought:  Generally  speaking,  we  have 
had  weighing  stations  which  are  regulated  by  States.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  an  inspection  station,  talking  about  Federal  law, 
on  the  Interstate  System*  I  don’t  know  whether  this  is  our  job  or 
whether  it  is  Public  Works,  under  this  division  of  authority.  But  is 
there  anything  wrong  with  the  system  of  inspection  stations  on  the 
Interstate  System  to  largely  carry  out  this  program  which  properly 
ought  to  be  done,  of  inspection? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  It  is  the  only  way  you  will  police  it,  with  a  minimum 

number  of  people,  without  creating  more  danger. 

Mr.  Springer.  This  is  the  only  way  that  I  can  think  of  that  you  will 
get  most  of  the  truck  traffic  in  this  country.  You  will  have  some  on 
your  secondary  roads,  but  if  what  we  want  is  true,  there  will  not  te  a 
single  city  of  60,000  people  or  more  which  is  not  on  the  Interstate 
System  by  1974,  which  will  mean  that  you  pretty  well  have  corralled 
all  the  traffic  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  You  will  get  85  percent,  of  it. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  am  trying  to  come  up  with  a  constructive  solution 
to  get  at  this  question  of  inspection. 

In  going  into  the  weighing  stations,  and  I  visited  one  not  too  long 
ago,  it  doesn’t  have  too  much  to  do  with  inspection.  Most  of  them 
who  are  turned  off  do  not  have  questions  of  State  inspection  in  Indiana 
or  Ohio,  but  largelv  how  much  you  are  carrying  on  the  axle. 

So  1  didn’t  see  there  was  too  much  in  this  unless  it  was  pretty  obvious 
to  the  policeman  that  there  was  a  violation,  he  wasn’t  carrying  the  right 
lights,  or  something  like  that.  . 

This  is  one  solution  to  the  problem  of  inspection,  as  I  see  it,  looking 

into  the  future.  .  T 

There  is  a  second  thing  that  I  think  is  important,  Lius  bill,  as  I 
read  it,  goes  into  a  whole  lot  of  detail,  and  we  certainly  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  emotion  and  a  lot  of  talk,  as  I  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  body  on  the  other  side  of  this  Congress,  about  the  new 
vehicle.  But  last  night  on  my  way  home  I  stopped  out  on  Connecticut 
A. venue  at  a  large  retail  establishment.  He  had  six  cars  in  his  window. 
That  is  all  he  had.  He  had  *27  cars  on  order,  and  2  of  them  were 
standing  out  in  the  lot.  But  he  had  between  80  and  90  secondhand 
automobiles  that,  were  for  sale  to  anybody. 

So  he  had  about  four  times  as  many  automobiles  which  were  not  new 
that  were  for  sale  as  he  had  that  he  had  already  sold. 

I  am  coining  back  to  your  page  8  about  requiring  used  truck  dealers 
to  comply  with  mandatory  standards  lief  ore  resale  is  permitted. 

Fortunately,  the  District  of  Columbia  has  an  excellent  law  and  I 
am  familiar  with  that.  I  am  on  the  District  Committee  and  I  know  it 
.is  a  good  law. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  They  don’t  enforce  it,  though. 
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Mr,  Springer.  Whether  they  enforce  it,  at  least  we  have  one.  May 
I  say  I  bought  a  secondhand  car  last  year  m  Maryland  and  they  said, 
‘‘You  take  it  down  to  the  District  because  they  have  a  good  law  and 
if  it  doesn’t  comply,  we  will  bring  it  up  to  those  standards,” 

I  am  giving  yon  the  lest  I  can  give  you  on  this. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  I  presume  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
care  of  the  question  of  what  is  done  after  that  new  car  or  truck 
is  sold.  This  is  the  gray  area  that  I  see  in  this  bill  that  is  not  properly 
covered.  They  talk  about  working  with  the  States  and  working  with 
the  industry,  but  actually,  I  don’t,  see  anything  in  this  bill  that  is 
very  tight  on  what  you  do  after  that  truck  or  automobile  leaves  the 
sales  stand  when  it  is  new. 

I  think  you  have  made  probably  a  construction  suggestion  about 
mandatory  standards.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  The  VESC — are  you 
familiar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  No. 

Mr.  Springer.  This  is  the  Vehicle  Safety  Commission,  which  is  a 
compact  originating  with  the  Beamer  resolution  of  1958  and  to  which 
M  States  are  attached. 

Do  von  think  that  the  Administrator  could  work  out  with  that 
State  authority  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  if  we  could  get  it  into 
this  bill  for  enforcement  ? 


Mr.  Hoffa.  Public  service  commissions  generally  have  better  en¬ 
forcement  than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  is  a 
State  regulatory  body,  and  the  State  police,  if  they  could  be  tied  in, 
and  they  are  not  tied  in  with  the  public  service  commission,  could 
police  even  the  secondary  roads.  But  unless  you  take  the  truck-used 
car  lot  dealer  and  require  him  to  maintain  safety  before  he  sells  the 
vehicle,  you  can  kill  somebody  one  block  away  before  you  get  it  to 
the  inspection  station. 

.  *^r*  -Springer.  I  think  you  are  right  on  that  point.  I  want  to  divert 
just,  a  second.  You  are  almost  on  my  point  but  not  quite.  I  don’t 
believe  the  Federal  Government,  has  enough  inspectors  to  cover  these 
8»  million  vehicles  that  will  be  on  the  road  in  another  10  years.  If 
%ve  have  85  million  on  the  road  I  don’t  think  the  Federal  Government 
can  police  them.  Somehow  we  will  have  to  lit  this  together  and 
dovetail  them. 


V  hat  is  your  thinking  in  this  area  of  how  we  could  dovetail  Federal 
enforcement  with  State  enforcement,  which  you  will  have  to  have 
I  ou  talk  about  the  gray-area  operator.  He  will  not  get  out  on  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  He  is  operating  between  Podunk  and 
tomithville. 


Mr,  Hoffa.  No,  he  is  operating  in 
carrier  and  the  common  carrier. 


competition  with  the  private 


Mr.  Springer.  I  will  say  that  is  probably  true.  He  is.  You  have 
named  outstanding  instances  between  Florida  and  New  York.  But 
i  can  name  you  some  in  Illinois  that  never  go  outside  of  five  counties 
Mr.  Hoffa.  And  you  are  one  of  the  few  States  in  the  country  that 
(to  not  have  a  public,  service  commission.  Last  time,  they  got  it 
tli  rough  the  legislature  but  the  Governor  would  not  sign  it, 

Alr-  ®prajs’G®L  Tlien  <lo  you  have  a  suggestion,  which  is  what  I  am 
t vying  to  get  from  you,  as  to  how  we  can  use  this? 
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Mr*  Hoffa.  We  did*  We  submitted  this  to  the  senate  and  the 
house  in  Springfield  and  got  the  bill  passed  in  regard  to  setting  up 
safety  regulations,  as  well  as  controlling  the  gray  area  carrier,  and 
then  the  Government  refused  to  sign  it. 

In  the  last  session,  we  were  able  to  get  the  same  bill  reinstated  but  no 
funds  to  enforce  it.  The  problem  is  very  simple:  While  it  is  true 
you  cannot  go  out  and  police  85  million  automobiles,  you  can  police 
all  the  trucks.  There  is  just  no  question  about  it.  They  are  from 
point  to  point.  They  don’t  just  spring  out  of  a  side  street*  They  go 
point  to  point. 

If  you  follow  what  I  am  talking  about  in  this  enforcement  part 
of  the  provision,  where  the  gray  area  is  controlled  by  the  shipper  and 
distributor  and  the  dispatcher  controls  the  safety  of  the  trucks  at 
the  terminals,  where  they  must  operate  by  permits,  you  can  then  take 
care  of  the  question  of  the  85  million  by  eliminating  off  the  highway, 
as  we  have  tried  to  do  in  most  of  the  States,  all  cars  that  are  over  12 
years  of  age,  and  then  finally  work  it  down  to  about  10. 

No  matter  how  much  maintenance  you  put  into  a  12-year-old  auto* 
mobile,  you  are  not  going  to  maintain  that  car  sufficiently  because  of 
metal  fatigue,  if  nothing  else,  to  lie  safe  in  regard  to  meeting  the 
standards  of  a  196G  car.  lie  just  can’t  stop  nor  can  he  handle  it  under 
the  same  conditions.  So  you  have  to  get  them  off  the  highway  and 
get  new  cars  in  their  place  and  then  police  them  through  the  agencies 
of  checkpoints. 

Mr.  Springer.  Just  one  more  question  beyond  trucks,  I  am  try  ing 
to  get  at  this  big  question  of  how  you  are  going  to  fit  the  States  into 
this.  Just  as  a  suggestion,  suppose  we  come  up  here  with  a  statute 
which  says  that  this  shall  be  applicable  if  the  State  doesn’t  act  in  this 
field, 

Mr.  Hoffa.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  are  going  to  have  Federal  funds 
building  Federal  highways  and  almost  all  cars  eventually  get  onto 
Federal  highways,  some  way,  somehow,  you  ought  to  have  some  kind 
of  control  when  they  are  on  the  Federal  highways,  whether  pleasure 
cars  or  trucks. 

Mr.  Springer.  On  the  Interstate  System,  I  think  I  have  made  a 
suggestion,  on  the  Interstate  System  which  will  carry  a  tremendous 
amount  of  traffic. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Whether  they  are  on  “R'J  roads  or  not,  they  will  get 
onto  interstate  eventually.  They  eventually  get  on  the  Federal  high¬ 
ways  and  they  can  be  checked  as  you  suggested  by  adding  a  simple 
lane  alongside  the  weigh  station  and  it  will  solve  vmir  problem. 

Mr.  Springer,  I  think  what  you  are  saying  is  true,  and  in  effect 
we  have  that.  But  I  still  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  substantial 
number  of  people  traveling  on  the  highway  who  simply  will  not  go 
on  the  Interstate  System. 

I  am  talking  about  automobile  drivers,  not  about  your  truck 
drivers.  What  I  am  trying  to  think  up  here  is  if  you  have  a  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  how  we  can  bring  together  the  Federal  with  the  State  in 
such  a  way  that  we  cover  everybody, 

Mr,  IIoffa,  If  you  are  going  to  leave  it  to  the  State  legislatures, 
where  most  of  them  are  controlled  by  rural  area  legislators,  you  are 
not  going  to  get  any  safety  regulation.  That  has  been  my  experience. 
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We  introduce  bills  almost  every  year  into  the  legislatures  and  when 
they  get  in,  who  blocks  them  ?  The  rural  areas. 

In  the  metropolitan  areas,  the  State  senators  and  representatives 
vote  for  them*  But  in  the  majority  they  are  outvoted  when  you  get 
to  the  question  affecting  the  rural  areas  where  you  have  the  junk  on 
the  highway* 

Mr,  Watson.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield*  we  in  South  Carolina 
feel  we  have  a  fine  legislat  ure.  Generally  it  is  referred  to  as  a  rural - 
controlled  legislature.  But  I  would  like  to  take  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  statement  that  when  you  have  a  rural-con t rolled  legislature  you 
do  not  take  action  in  this  field. 

Mr.  IIoffa*  If  you  go  into  Carolina  and  look  at  the  junk  coming  out 
of  there  up  into  the  East,  you  will  find  that  somebody  slipped  up  be¬ 
cause  all  of  the  equipment  coming  out  of  Carolina  is  not  safe  equip¬ 
ment* 

I  can  name  you  carrier  after  carrier  that  buys  no  new  trucks  at  all 
but  buys  used  trucks.  You  have  some  fine  major  carriers  covered  by 
ICC,  But  your  private  carrier  and  your  gray  area  carrier  coining 
out  of  the  Carolina^  are  some  of  the  worst . 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Friedeh 

Mr,  Friedel*  Mr.  Hoffa,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  very 
fine  statement*  I  think  it  is  very  constructive.  You  did  mention  about 
Maryland  having  an  inspection  law  for  used  cars*  We  have  been 
trying  to  have  an  inspection  law  passed  for  many  years.  This  is  the 
first  step* 

There  are  a  few  points  I  would  like  you  to  explain*  On  page  3  of 
your  statement,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  you  state  the  “gray  area”  opera¬ 
tor  conducts  a  “hip  pocket”  operation*  His  address  is  unknown  to 
the  ICC.  If  he  is  a  private  carrier,  he  does  not  bother  to  report  ac¬ 
cidents. 

If  he  receives  a  citation,  he  tears  it  up  because  he  does  not  even  have 
a  post  office  box  in  many  instances  through  w7hich  he  can  be  reached* 

I  can’t  imagine  any  operator  with  an  automobile  that  doesn’t  have 
a  license  plate  which  can  be  tracked  down  ox*  where  he  would  just  tear 
up  the  ticket  *  Would  you  el  aborate  ? 

Mr*  Hoffa*  Go  over  to  Sparrows  Point  in  Maryland  any  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  you  will  find  anywhere  from  100  to  300  trucks  over  there,  and 
you  will  find  50  percent  of  those  trucks  are  gypsy  equipment,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  same  inspector  that  is  over  at  the  Sparrows  Point 
checking  equipment  will  pass  every  one  of  the  gray  area  carriers  and 
only  check  the  regulated  carriers  that  have  terminals  operating  from 
point  to  point. 

There  is  no  question  they  have  license  plates,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  not  in  a  position  of  a  carrier  coming  out  of  Pennsylvania 
to  Sparrows  Point  for  a  load  of  steel,  who  picks  up  a  load  of  steel 
and  goes  back  to  Pennsylvania,  and  then  goes  back  to  Michigan.  He 
has  no  location  except  a  home* 

It  Is  not  as  though  he  is  a  truck  terminal  or  a  point-to-point  opera¬ 
tion*  They  just  do  not  give  them  tickets.  When  t hey  give  them  tickets, 
I  maintain  it,  and  I  can  prove  it,  that  what  I  state  in  No.  1  is  true, 
and  any  inspector  of  the  ICC  who  wants  to  be  honest  will  tell  you  this 
is  what  happens*  He  tears  it  up  and  ignores  it* 
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The  subpena  power  would  mean  extradition  to  bring  him  back  in 
for  a  hearing.  They  have  not  the  time  or  the  money  to  go  back  to 
enforcing  those  tickets  that  they  issue  to  gray  area  operators,  No¬ 
body  can  refute  that  from  the  facts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission’s  own  records. 

Mr.  P  riedel.  An  operator  has  a  license,  no  matter  whether  lie  goes 
to  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  or  what,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Motor 
Vehicles  would  follow  through  if  he  got  a  ticket, 

Mr*  Hoffa.  The  point  is  he  doesn’t.  That  is  the  point.  The  effort 
behind  enforcing  creates  the  problem  of  the  individual  rather  than 
enforcing  it,  unless  the  fellow  voluntarily  comes  in,  he  ignores  it.  But 
a  carrier  such  as  B,  &  P,,  which  operates  in  your  area,  or  a  service, 
or  any  one  of  them,  that  has  terminals,  all  they  do  is  walk  into  the 
terminal  and  there  is  the  equipment.  They  can  serve  the  paper.  But 
you  can  t  serve  one  of  those  gypsies  who  leaves  Sparrows  Point,  He 
may  not,  come  back  for  6  months  and  when  he  comes  back,  a  new 
driver  may  be  on  the  equipment, 

Mr,  P  riedel.  In  your  statement,  you  said  you  wished  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  extend  the  invitation  to  any  member  of  this  committee 
and  members  of  the  stall  to  spend  2  days  with  you  checking,  1  will 
accept  that.  At  the  first  opportunity  I  have,  I  would  like  to  see  these 
violations  in  operations. 

ifr,  IIoffa,  I  am  sure  you  know  our  people  over  there,  and  I  am 
certainly  sure  I  will  be  happy  to  be  one  of  the  committee  with  you. 
Vie  will  ask  you  to  five  locations.  When  you  get  through  with  that, 
it  won  t  take  2  days.  You  will  come  back  here  and  pass  the  most 
serious  law  you  ever  passed  in  your  life  on  safety. 

Mr.  F riedel.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Y  ottn  ger  .  Tha  nk  you ,  M  r.  Ch  a  inn  an . 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoffa,  for  your  contribution  to  this  hearing. 

Do  you  know  t  he  magazine  “Overdrive”  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Yes, Ido. 

Mr.  Younger.  In  the  March  issue  they  had  quite  an  article  where 
they  quote  the  ICC  figures,  and  they  state : 

The  ICC  accident  report  shows  regulated  carriers’  accidents  killed  five  times 
m  many  people  a s  the  gypsies  and  owner-operators. 

T  Eo  Jou  think  those  figures  are  true,  or  do  they  get  those  from  the 
ICC  ?  Where  do  they  get  them  ? 

Mr.  IIoffa.  First  of  all,  “Overdrive”  is  the  gypsy-operating  maga- 

Secondly,  they  are  not  accurate  figures.  This  is  an  owner-operator 
production  that  you  are  talking  about.  They  are  not  figures  from 
the  record.  These  that  I  have  are  figures  from  the  record,  ^ 

Mr.  Younger.  They  quote  ICC  figures. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  can  quote  them  and  misquote  them,  too.  I  say  that 
the  figures  I  have  are  from  the  record  and  those  are  not  from  the 
record,  sir. 

Mr.  Younger.  You  feel  they  are  inaccurate? 

Mr,  Hoffa,  Absolutely  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Younger,  I  think  you  do  have  some  members  of  your  union  who 
are  truck  dri  vers  for  private  carriers. 
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Mr,  Hoffa,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Younger.  Do  you  include  the  private  carriers  along  with  the 
unregulated  carriers  in  your  condemnation  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Younger.  They  are  all  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Younger,  In  other  words,  the  drivers  that  belong  to  your 
union,  if  they  work  for  the  private  carriers,  are  not  as  careful  with 
their  trucks  and  so  forth  as  those  fhat  work  for  the  common  carriers? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  didn’t  say  that,  sir.  I  said  that  the  equipment — this 
all  talks  about  equipment— the  equipment  for  a  private  carrier  and 
gypsy  carrier  is  not  maintained  and  serviced  as  it  is  for  a  regulated 
common  carrier,  contract  carrier,  or  a  regular  carrier,  and  nobody 
can  refute  that.  If  anybody  wants  to  take  time  out,  I  will  take  you 
to  the  truck  lines,  the  truck  points,  and  prove  it  to  you,  from  a  visual 
inspection.  Nobody  can  deny  it. 

Mr.  Younger.  Take  these  large  corporations  that  have  delivery 
wagons  and  so  forth,  trucks,  clo  you  include  those,  too? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  do.  Very  few  of  them  have  their  own  garages.  Most 
of  them  depend  upon  the  maintenance  schedules  of  stations,  and  when 
the  driver  reports  the  equipment  being  improperly  mechanically  safe, 
they  have  to  wait  for  the  clay  to  go  to  the  garage* 

If  they  had  their  own  garage,  they  would  go  into  the  garage,  he 
repaired*  In  the  interim  period  is  where  the  accidents  come  from. 

I  certainly  do,  and  I  deal  with  them  every  day  of  the  week  all  over 
these  United  States. 

Mr.  Younger.  I  think  that  has  been  brought  out  in  the  hearings 
that  we  ha<|  with  the  ICC  before,  when  we  had  our  hearings  a  couple 
of  years  ago  on  regulating  trucks,  that  they  simply  did  not  have  and 
could  not  have  enough  inspectors  to  enforce  their  own  regulations. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  You  cut  their  appropriation  this  year. 

Mr.  Younger.  Do  you  think  the  regulations  that  they  have  put  out, 
their  safety  regulations,  are  sufficient  if  they  were  enforced? 

Mr.  IIoffa,  No,  they  are  not. 

Mr,  Younger.  In  other  words,  they  are  weak  even  on  the  regula¬ 
tions? 

Mr,  Hoffa,  That  is  correct.  We  have  had  hearings  with  the  ICC 
and  pointed  out  to  them  the  facts.  We  have  had  industry-union  meet¬ 
ings  and  pointed  it  out  to  them.  The  sole  complaint  they  have  is, 
uWhat  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  We  don’t  have  enough  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  for  the  regulations  we  have  now,” 

Mr.  Younger.  Do  you  think  another  Federal  bureaucracy  could  do 
better  than  the  ICC? 

Mr,  Hoffa.  The  best  evidence  is  that  they  apparently  either  don’t 
know  how  or  don’t  want  to  enforce  the  authority  they  have  because 
nobody  is  going  to  convince  me,  and  I  have  been  in  this  business  35 
years,  that  any  State  in  the  United  States,  and  I  don’t  care  which  one 
of  your  States  it  is,  that  if  we  can  take  seven  major  highways  going 
into  vour  State,  put  seven  safety  inspectors  at  those  seven  checkpoints, 
and  in  a  week  we  will  check  80  percent  of  the  equipment  moving  into 
and  out  of  that  State,  Yet  they  will  not  concentrate  the  limited 
number  of  inspectors  they  have  to  a  systematic  State- by-State  check  of 
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equipment.  Therefore,  they  cannot  alibi  that  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  lack  of  funds  or  lack  of  officers.  It  is  a  lack  of  utilization  of  what 
they  have,  or  a  desire  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  that  they 
themselves  set  up. 

Mr.  Younger.  It  is  maladministration! 

Mr.  Hoffa.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  We  have  told  them  so 
many  times.  We  debated  the  issue  over  in  Atlantic  City  2  years  ago. 
They  didn’t  have  any  answer  for  a  single  question  we  brought  up.  We 
had' 400  people  sitting  there  who  deal  with  this  equipment  problem 
every  day  of  the  week.  They  want  to  bring  up  a  few  silly  items  about 
chemical  trucks  exploding  or  tires  going  out.  That  isn't  the  question 
at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  tired  equipment  and  lack  of  enforcement 
that  the  tired  equipment  is  causing  these  accidents. 

I  left  a  film  with  the  Senate  and  I  will  leave  a  copy  here  that  will 
scam  you  right  out  of  your  automobile,  where  you  will  put  rules  into 
effect,  showing  drivers  killing  people.  It  is  the  most  effective  16-milli¬ 
meter  picture  ever  put  together  to  show  what  is  wrong  with  the  safety 
of  the  highway.  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  a  copy  of  that  here  for  45 
minutes  of  edification  of  this  committee.  You  will  pass  some  laws 
when  you  see  a  mother,  father,  and  three  children  being  run  over  com¬ 
pletely  by  a  tractor- trailer,  a  gypsy  driver  who  is  sound  asleep  at  the 
wheel.  There  just  is  no  enforcement  Nobody  can  alibi  that  this  en¬ 
forcement  couldn’t  be  handled  if  they  wanted  to  handle  it.  It  can't 
be  alibied. 

We  are  in  this  business,  and  we  know,  365  days  a  year.  We  know 
the  new  truck  terminals  being  built.  We  know  the  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  line  and  we  know  the  major  repair  lines  being  installed.  It 
is  costing  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to  build  those  terminals. 
But  there  is  no  value  of  us  building  a  million  dollar  terminal  with  all 
the  checkpoints  and  some  gypsy  three  blocks  down  the  street  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  checkpoints  and  cracking  up  the  equipment  we  send  off  with 
safety  regulations  and  safety  drivers  because  nobody  put  a  law  into 
effect  to  take  them  off  the  highway.  It  cannot  be  alibied.  You  cannot 
blame  the  manufacturer.  You  have  to  blame  somebody  in  government. 

Mr.  Younger.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  you  can  anticipate 
better  inspections  from  one  governmental  organization  than  another. 

Mr. Hoffa.  Ido, 

Mr.  Younger,  Your  problem  is  that  they  simply  do  not  do  thei r  job. 

Mr.  Hoffa,  That  is  right.  In  aviation  they  do.  We  deal  with  avi¬ 
ation  also.  We  are  not  just  in  trucks.  We  are  in  aviation  also.  Even 
our  trucks  on  the  fields  delivering  gasoline  are  checked  just  as  exten¬ 
sively  as  the  airplanes  are.  They  get  a  10- times  better  check  by  the 
aviation  authorities  than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ever 
gave  a  truck.  They  rule  them  right  off.  You  couldn’t  find  a  leaky 
tank  or  a  tractor  that  is  not  equipped  with  the  latest  safety  equipment 
on  the  airports.  But  you  will  find  the  same  company  with  equipment 
on  the  highway  without  the  same  equipment  safety  factors  as  they 
have  on  the  airport  equipment.  That  is  a  good  indication  of  what  can 
happen, 

Mr.  Younger.  But  we  still  have  airplane  accidents* 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Human  fatalities.  Anything  that  is  mechanical*  I  as¬ 
sume  we  all  agree,  will  crack  up.  But  if  you  look  at  the  number  of 
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them  compared  to  the  number  of  people  who  are  killed  by  trucks-  — 

Mr.  Younger,  Most-  of  the  accidents,  according  to  the  CAB,  result 
from  human  failure,  not  from  particularly  mechanical  failure, 

Mr,  Hoff  a.  It  could  be  both. 

Mr,  Younger,  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Macdonald, 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Holla,  first  of  all,  I  have  to  comment  about 
your  testimony  and  your  answers  to  questions  put  to  you.  It  is  a 
refreshing  change,  the  contrast,  from  the  testimony  given  by  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  yesterday,  in  your  blunt  and  direct  answers. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  direct  answer  from  any  of  those  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  yesterday, 

I  know  that  you  are  here  mainly  dealing  with  truck  equipment,  but 
inasmuch  as  automobiles  also  use  the  highways,  and  I  would  judge 
are  involved  in  some  accidents  with  trucks,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
any  State  regulations  that  are  now  in  effect  throughout  the  United 
States  have  been  effective  in  promoting  safety  on  the  highway? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  The  States  that  have  the 
safety  device  check,  such  as  Washington,  D.C.,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
drive  down  any  main  street,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Constitution, 
and  what  do  you  find?  Headlights  out,  bumpers  on  the  ground,  and 
soon. 

Mr,  Macdonald.  I  asked  the  question  because  I  agree  with  you, 
and  I  said  so  yesterday  to  the  automobile  manufacturers,  but  it  would 
appear  that  by  some  chemical  metamorphosis,  if  we  get  pious  and 
pass  a  bill  that  doesn’t  have  any  teeth  in  it,  suddenly  we  will  have 
safety  on  the  highway.  I  don’t  know  if  you  knew  it,  but  they  have 
changed  their  position  since  they  testified  on  the  Senate  side.  They 
changed  their  position  to  us  and  they  now  seek  refuge  behind  some¬ 
thing  called  a  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  They  say  that 
that  is  the  panacea,  that  if  this  committee  will  just  utilize  the  services 
of  the  so-called  VESO,  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission, 
all  our  problems  will  be  solved. 

T  plead  ignorance  because  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  field,  but  until 
they  made  that  proposition  and  did  so  with  straight  faces— I  don’t 
know  if  they  had  tongue  in  cheek,  but  their  faces  were  straight  when 
they  made  the  proposition  yesterday— I  hadn’t  heard  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  I  was  wondering  if  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis¬ 
sion  deals  with  any  of  your  trucks,  and,  if  so,  under  what  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  If  it  is  around  I  never  heard  of  it  either,  sir. 

Mr,  Macdonald.  I  think  that  should  take  care  of  that.  You  said 
you  had  5,000  business  agents.  About  how  many  trucks  would  they 
have  under  their  jurisdictions  ? 

Mr,  Hoffa.  There  are  about  700,000  trucks  under  contract  to  our 
unions. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  700,000  trucks  and  the  inspection  of  those  trucks 
w°uld  be  (lone  by  a  commission  that  may  lie  in  existence.  I  don’t  say 
the  people  were  not  telling  the  truth  but  up  to  now  you  have  never 
heard  of  it.  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  I  have  been  around  for  35 
years  and  I  never  heard  of  it  to  this  date. 
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Mr.  Macdonald.  I  am  glad  I  am  not  as  unaware  as  I  thought  I 
was  yesterday. 

Another  factor  that  came  into  some  questions  I  asked,  which  the 
manufacturers  denied,  was  this:  They  said  that  speed  was  not  a  factor 
in  accidents  on  the  road,  that  speed  had  very  little  correlation  with 
death  and  maiming  our  people  on  the  roads.  I  saw  in  your  testimony 
on  page  11  something  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  you  felt  that  speed 
was  a  factor  in  accidents.  Was  I  correct  in  inferring  that? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Apparently  they  don’t  drive  or  go  on  the  highways. 
But  if  anybody  does  not  believe  speed  is  the  cause  of  accidents,  then 
go  out  and  talk  to  any  State  police  inspector  as  to  what  he  has  observed 
that  created  the  accidents  on  the  highways  and  see  if  it  isn’t  speed. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Iloffa. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Devine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hoffa,  I  think  your  statement  is  quite  concise  and  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  record. 

In  summarizing  it,  I  get  the  impression  that  you  are  not  interested 
in  any  discretionary  authority,  but  you  think  the  regulations  should 
be  mandatory  in  nature  as  far  as  safety  standards  are  concerned,  as 
far  as  inspection  is  concerned,  and  that  it  would  relate  to  all  phases 
of  transportation.  I  also  conclude  that  you  feel  that  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  could  well  lie  employed  by 
the  ICC,  and  that  the  enforcement  by  the  ICC  is  miserable.  In  fact, 
you  devote  several  pages  of  your  statement  to  a  critique  on  the  exercis¬ 
ing  of  the  authority  they  have.  You  feel  that  this  legislation  should 
apply  not  only  to  new  equipment  but  also  used  equipment.  I  also  get 
the  impression  that  perhaps  you  might  be  using  either  the  committee 
or  the  Congress  to  help  negotiate  some  of  your  contracts  as  far  as  the 
cabs’  sizes  are  concerned,  and  not  only  as  far  as  air  conditioning  is  con¬ 
cerned  but  other  safety  devices.  Do  you  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  No,  I  don’t.  I  don't  need  this  committee  for  anything. 
We  are  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves  in  contract  negotiations. 
The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  have  this  committee  do  is  set  the  record 
straight  and  pass  some  laws  that  the  record,  itself,  points  out  must  lie 
passed.  You  talk  about  the  width  of  a  cab.  That  is  not  a  contract 
regulation.  That  is  a  safety  regulation.  A  man  cannot  sit  in  a  cab 
that  is  straight  up  and  down  and  drive  10  hours  and  lie  a  safe  driver. 
He  will  go  to  sleep.  Anybody  that  knows  anything  about  truck  cabs 
knows  there  has  to  lie  a  contour  movement  in  that  cab  where  the  bounc¬ 
ing  of  the  unit  will  keep  the  driver  alert  for  safety  purposes.  I  am  not 
trying  to  negotiate  anything  here.  As  far  as  sleeper  cabs  having  the 
air  conditioner,  that  is  in  my  contracts.  I  assure  you  that  the  items  I 
have  here  will  lie  in  the  next  contract  or  we  won’t  drive  the  equipment. 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  do,  if  you  will,  is  to  recognize  that 
while  we  represent  the  professional  driver  with  regulated,  unregulated, 
and  private  carriers,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  equip¬ 
ments  that  nobody  represents  that  are  owned  by  individuals,  who  can 
kill  just  as  many  people  as  the  regulated  carrier  can  kill  unless  there 
are  mandatory  laws  passed  by  this  committee  on  mandatory  inspection. 
Unless  that  is  done,  you  will  never  solve  the  problem. 
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Mr.  Devine.  Specifically,  you  were  referring  to  the  antijacknife 
device* 

Mr.  Hoffa*  This  has  been  perfected.  Anvthing  that  is  perfected, 
we  put  into  our  contract.  These  units  that  I  am  talking  about  have 
been  perfected  in  the  last  3  years.  Our  contract  is  coming  up  this 
November  for  the  next  3  years.  We  will  put  these  things  in  and  we 
will  regulate  our  people  or  we  will  not  drive  the  equipment*  I  would 
like  to  keep  impressing  on  you  t he  idea  that  we  don't  represent  all  the 
trucks  on  the  highway,  and,  therefore,  those  trucks  not  represented, 
that  we  cannot  take  care  of  by  contract  provisions,  have  to  have  some 
Federal  law. 

Mr,  Devine.  Getting  into  a  related  area  but  slightly  different,  do 
you  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State  inspections  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks  are  effective  or  have  any  value  as  far  as  safety  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Certainly  they  are  a  help  but  they  are  not  effective.  As 
I  stated  before,  in  answer  to  a  previous  question  by  Mr,  Macdonald, 
you  will  find  that  in  those  very  States,  and  to  take  the  New  England 
States  who  have  rigid  inspection,  you  will  have  as  much  junk  equip¬ 
ment  and  junk  automobiles  on  the  highway  as  anywhere  in  the  country. 
As  long  as  there  will  not  he  any  law,  but  it  is  left  to  a  voluntary  ques¬ 
tion  of  inspection,  where  there  is  no  penalty  of  any  great  substance, 
you  are  not  going  to  correct  this  problem. 

Mr.  Devine.  How  do  you  find  the  State  of  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Pennsylvania  has  the  most  rigid  rules  there  are,  and  I 
would  say  have  as  good  a  safety  inspection  as  there  is  in  this  whole 
country,  both  on  trucks  and  passenger  cars, 

Mr.  Devine.  Would  you  recommend,  perhaps,  that  there  should  be 
a  Federal  inspection  set  up  rather  than  the  rules  and  regulations  by 
the  various  States  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  You  will  come  to  it  eventually. 

Mr.  Devine.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr,  IIofFa.  first  let  me  say  that  another  committee  meet¬ 
ing  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  here  and  hear  your  statement.  I 
was  in  another  committee  meeting.  In  that  committee  we  adopted  an 
investigative  report  quite  critical  of  the  ICC  for  its  failures  to  enforce 
adequate  safety  standards  on  railroad  equipment. 

Mr.  Hoffa*  Thank  you.  Maybe  that  will  wake  them  up, 

Mr.  Moss.  I  am  pleased  fo  learn  of  the  concern  of  your  union  in 
its  contract  negotiations  to  secure  the  incorporation  of  safety  stand¬ 
ards  on  those  pieces  of  equipment  that  you  can  influence.  I,  for  one, 
am  perfectly  willing,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  shoulder  my  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  vote  for  a  very  strong  and  effective  immediate  pro¬ 
gram  of  safety  standards*  I  think  they  have  been  far  too  long  de¬ 
ferred.  I  don’t  think  we  can  justify"  slaughter,  and  that  is  what 
occurs  on  our  highways  every  day,  either  through  faulty  equipment, 
maladministration  of  government,  or  weakness  of  government.  I 
think  the  time  for  drastic  action  is  long  overdue,  and  I  hope  that  the 
support  of  organizations  such  as  yours,  the  men  and  women  who 
make  up  the  membership  of  the  Teamsters  organization,  and  the 
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great  American  public  will  become  sufficiently  indignant  to  see  that 
we  not  stop  our  labors  here  until  we  have  enacted  a  full  effective 
program. 

Mr.  If  off  a.  I  thank  you.  I  would  just  like  to  comment  on  the 
question  of  California  for  a  moment,  if  you  take  the  gypsy  trucks 
pulling  up  out  of  the  valley  with  produce  and  trying  to  meet  the 
schedule  of  the  major  markets,  I  think  without  saying  any  more  you 
will  know  why  we  need  regulation  to  govern  that  type  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  think  it  is  needed  very  hurriedly. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  \  ou  have  flat  racks  14  high,  with  2  chain  binders  hold¬ 
ing  the  crates  together.  You  know  what  happens  when  you  put  that 
brake  on.  She  flies  like  a  deck  of  cards  all  over  the  highway. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  don’t  think  we  can  meet  this  need  with  the  heavy  inter¬ 
state  movement  of  traffic  with  50  different  laws.  I  think  we  will  have 
to  have  a  single  effective  law. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Moss.  Thank  you.  *  * 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curtin. 

Mr.  Curtin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hoffa,  I  appreciate  your  high  regard  for  our  laws  and  inspec¬ 
tions  of  motor  vehicles  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  rather  proud  of 
them. 

1  ou  speak  of  the  “gray  area”  operators.  Do  your  contracts  reach 
into  many  of  these  companies  that  would  be  so  classified  as  “gray 
area”  operators  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  If  they  are  fleet  operators  and  not  individual  owners, 
yes. 

Mr.  Curtin.  As  a  result  of  these  contracts,  are  you  able  in  any  way 
to  regulate  the  safety  of  the  trucks  that  your  operators  are  driving! 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Not  to  the  degree  we  can  with  the  point-to-point  oper¬ 
ator  who  has  terminals. 

Mr.  Curtin.  Why  can't  you  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  First  of  all,  most  of  the  equipment  in  the  gray  area 
is  owner-driver  equipment,  and  the  owner-driver  equipment  does  not 
get  the  safety  factors  that  accompany  driver  equipment  will  get  for 
two  reason:  No.  1,  cost;  No.  2,  the  desire  to  roll  more  miles  than  is 
normally  rolled  by  a  permitted  carrier  because  of  the  located  com¬ 
modity  that  he  is  hauling  at  a  rate  less  than  the  present  described 
tariff  rate  of  the  regulated  carrier. 

Mr.  Curtin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoffa. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hoffa,  I  am  impressed  with  your  statement,  and  I,  too,  have 
felt  the  thrust  of  this  proposed  legislation  although  I  think  it  would 
do  good  and  has  necessary  features  in  trving  to  improve  the  safety 
standards  to  incorporate  in  new  vehicles,  but  we  are  overlooking  the 
main  problem,  which  are  those  cars  and  trucks  on  the  road  that  are 
not  new.  The  new  ones  make  up  about  10  percent  of  those  on  the  road 
each  year.  I  think  your  suggestion  on  page  8,  that  used  truck  dealers 
must  comply  with  mandatory  safety  standards  before  resale,  ought 
not  to  just  apply  to  trucks  but  to  automobiles  as  well.  I  took  this  up 
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in  questioning  yesterday  with  the  automobile  manufacturers,  as  to 
why  their  dealers  could  not  be  required  to  check  their  cars  for  safety, 
for  all  of  the  safety  features,  and  certify  that  they  meet  the  safety 
standards  that  might  be  established  as  a  result  of  this  law  before  they 
are  resolved.  It  seems  to  me  unless  we  get  into  this  area  we  are  not 
even  beginning  to  touch  the  problem,  are  we  ? 

Mr,  Hoffa.  I  certainly  agree  with  you,  I  mention  trucks  only  be¬ 
cause  generally  most  States  have  some  sort  of  requirements  dealing 
with  the  sales  of  used  cars,  supposedly  with  regard  to  safety,  though 
I  agree  they  are  not  effective.  They  are  generally  handled  by  the 
safety  regulations  and  trucks  are  not,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  But,  you  see,  I  think  only  about  20  States 
have  safety  inspection  of  automobiles,  so  it  is  not  touched  in  many 
States  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffa  .  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  would  think  that  the  resale  proposal  is 
one  way  of  trying  to  help  meet  the  problem  of  the  increased  death 
and  injury  rate. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  And  not  let  even  the  most  perfect  12-  or  15-year-old 
automobile  get  off  that  lot  to  be  resolved. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Do  you  see  in  the  future  the  possibility  that 
cars  of  a  certain  age  or  trucks  of  a  certain  age  are  going  to  have  to  be 
barred  from  interstate  highways? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  don't  see  any  other  way  to  do  it.  If  you  take  the  salt 
and  the  chemicals  we  are  putting  on  the  removal  of  snow  alone  and 
look  at  the  deterioration  of  the  metal  and  the  rubber  around  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  automobile,  and  no  matter  how  much  you  fill  that  in  with 
lead  and  gloss  it  over  as  they  do  with  paint  there  is  still  metal  fatigue 
there  to  the  point  that  the  equipment  traveling  on  the  major  Fed¬ 
eral  highways  af  a  high  exce&s  speed  create  problems  that  will  never 
be  corrected  unless  they  are  removed  from  the  highway. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoffa, 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Mr.  Hoffa,  your  testimony  Is  a  major  contribution  to  our  study  of 
this  problem,'  You  have  been  in  this  business  for  35  years  and  I 
consider  you  what  is  known  as  an  expert  witness.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  some  people  who  have  testified  who  are  not  experts  in  this 
field,  and  there  are  some  who  have  testified  because  they  write  books 
for  publicity  and  profit,  and  they  don’t  know  what  they  are  talking 
about,  I  have  worked  with  your  drivers  in  safety  work  for  many 
years.  We  call  your  drivers  professional  drivers  and  they  are  very 
proud  of  the  job  they  do.  They  feel  that  by  their  good  driving  habits 
they  set  a  pattern  for  the  other  people  who  are  not  as  well  trained. 
We  have  had  seminars,  when  I  was  in  this  field,  with  your  drivers  as 
leaders  of  discussion  groups  and  lecturers  before  those  who  are  not 
considered  professional  drivers. 

In  your  opinion,  sir,  and  I  presume  you  have  read  this  bill  and  have 
knowledge  of  it,  if  this  bill  should  be  passed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  laws  on  the  books  now  that  are  not  being  enforced,  we  know 
the  ICC  is  not  doing  its  job — I  don't  criticize  them  as  I  know  they 
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have  a  lack  of  funds — we  do  have  laws  on  the  books,  and  if  these 
laws  on  the  books  were  enforced,  is  there  need  for  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  us  to  solve  this  problem? 

Mr*  Hoffa.  I  don't  think  the  bill  in  regard  to  the  manufacturing 
of  the  new  cars  is  as  important  as  the  safety  factors  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  used  trucks,  used  cars,  and  the  mandatory  Federal 
inspection  of  the  automobile  and  truck  on  the  highway. 

So  far  as  being  enforced  is  concerned,  there  is  certainly  a  law 
against  the  drunken  driving  in  every  State.  I  don’t  know  of  any 
that  does  not  have  that  law.  But  if  you  look  at  the  accident  fatality 
list,  you  will  find  that  on  the  weekends  whisky  is  involved  in  about 
85  percent  of  them.  I  don’t  know  how  we  will  do  it,  but  we  can’t 
take  the  position,  either,  that  we  are  not  going  to  put  laws  on  the 
books  and  enforce  them,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  if  we  are  going  to 
kill  such  a  great  number  of  people.  It  will  become  a  hazard  to  even 
go  out  on  the  highway, 

I  don’t  go  out  on  the  highway  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  very  often 
with  my  car  for  the  reason  that  I  don’t  care  to  become  involved  in  an 
accident.  All  you  have  to  do  is  drive  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  a  weekend  and  you  will  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  You  have  to  be  a  dodger. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  I  agree  with  you.  I  don’t  drive  on  weekends 
either  for  that  very  reason. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Cunningham:  Laws  have  to  be 
enforced  and  rigidly  enforced.  The  trouble  is  there  is  not  sufficient 
penalty.  Take  a  truckline  out  of  Nebraska,  for  instance,  and  you 
have  a  lot  of  big  carrieiB  coming  through  Nebraska  with  some  of  the 
finest  equipment  in  the  United  States,  coming  from  the  west  coast  in 
relays.  You  take  that  equipment  as  compared  to  the  livestock  trucks, 
other  than  the  regulated  livestock  trucks,  and  you  cannot  compare  the 
two  of  them. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  I  wanted  to  get  to  that  in  a  moment. 

I  am  only  speaking  of  the  over- the-road  trucker,  the  professional 
driver.  If  there  was  adequate  enforcement  of  the  laws  we  have  on 
the  books,  would  not  that  relieve  a  great  share  of  this  problem? 

Mr,  1 1  off  a.  Ninety  percent  of  the  professional  drivers’  problems 
would  be  over,  yes,  if  we  had  enforcement.  But  it  would  not  take  care 
of  the  failure  to  put  mechanical  devices  on  the  equipment  that  is 
available  that  would  prevent  more  accidents,  or  it  would  mean  less 
accidents  happening,  for  the  matter  of  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  am  familiar  with  the  gypsy  operators,  and  we 
have  a  lot  of  them.  They  are  the  most  dangerous  trucks  on  the  high¬ 
way.  I  will  stand  by  that  statement  and  I  can  prove  it.  For  example, 
I  would  say  that  98  percent  of  them  don’t  have  splash  guards.  On 
your  trucks,  you  do  have  splash  guards  but  they  are  not  always  effec¬ 
tive.  Is  that  the  responsibility  of  the  carrier,  to  have  a  splash  guard 
so  that  when  this  truck  is  proceeding  on  a  wet  highway  it  does  not 
throw  a  lot  of  mud,  rain,  and  dirt  on  the  windshield  and  blind  the 
driver?  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  have  an  adequate  splash 
guard? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  That  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regula¬ 
tion  requiring  the  permitted  carriers  to  have  splash  guards.  It  is  the 
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carrier’s  responsibility.  I  may  say  the  splash  guards  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  ICO. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Would  you  possibly  agree  with  me  that  the 
splash  guard  is  not  as  effective  as  it  should  be  \ 

Mr.  Hoff  a.  There  is  just  no  question  about  it,  because  of  the  type 
traction  of  the  new  dual  wheels,  which  throws  it  from  up  under,  not 
from  the  top  over,  as  they  originally  made  their  regulation. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Is  there  any  way  in  your  labor- management  con¬ 
tracts  that  you  can  insist  in  having  adequate  safety  features,  particu¬ 
larly— and  just  using  this  one  illustration — in  splash  guards? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  We  were  the  original  moving  factor  in  getting  splash 
guards  on  equipment.  When  we  presented  this  as  a  contract  proposal, 
our  carriers  objected  to  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  required  by 
law.  We  pointed  out  the  safety  factor.  It  took  almost  8  years  to 
convince  the  carriers  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the 
necessity  of  having  the  splash  guards  on  the  trucks.  We  do  reserve 
the  right  that  if  they  are  not  properly  installed,  not  to  take  the  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  road.  But  since  they  are  manufactured  in  about  12  dif¬ 
ferent  companies,  and  there  is  only  a  certain  type  you  can  install, 
we  have  to  take  the  types  that  are  approved  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  or  we  could  not  roll  the  trucks  to  make  a  living. 
They  need  to  be  revamped. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  And  they  may  be  properly  installed  but  they 
are  not  adequate.  They  don’t  do  the  job. 

Mr.  IIoffa.  They  don't  swing  down  and  take  the  dip  up.  That  is 
the  problem.  Any  commercial  driver  or  any  experienced  driver  will 
tell  you  that  the  splash  guards  today  are  not  properly  curved  in  to  fit 
the  wheel  where  the  920’s  throw  from  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom. 

If  you  are  familiar  with  trucks,  you  know  what  I  mean  by  9205s. 

Mi\  Cunningham.  So  it  is  these  things  that  are  causing  accidents, 
too, 

Mr.  Hoffa.  You  will  remember  the  halftrack  cab  that  came  out 
with  on-yellow  transit,  running  through  that  area,  where  the  truck 
coming  on  the  left h and  side  would  throw  the  entire  splash  up  and 
blind  the  driver  ?  We  had  to  have  a  strike  to  get  that  equipment  off 
the  highway,  because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  half  cab  units  that  any  commercial  driver  or  professional 
driver  knew  was  not  a  safe  piece  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  blame  the  truckers 
for  a  lot  of  things,  including  accidents,  but  I  agree  with  you  it  is  the 
gypsy  operator,  the  owner-operator,  with  a  piece  of  poor  equipment, 
who  is  the  major  contributor  to  these  so-called  truck  accidents,  and 
your  whole  industry,  including  you  people,  get  bad  publicity  and  a 
black  eye,  and  it  isn’t  your  fault,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  IIoffa.  The  headline  will  read  “Truck  Involved  in  Accident.5’ 
That  means  that  the  professional  driver  as  well  as  the  gypsy  that  day 
had  everybody  on  the  road  saying,  “Take  the  trucks  off  the  highway.55 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr,  Hoffa,  in  conclusion,  you  don’t  use  seat 


belts,  do  you  ? 

Mr,  Hoffa.  I>o  you  mean  in  our  units?  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr,  Cunning  ham.  Would  they,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  nonprofessional  drivers,  just  ordinary  people  driving,  who 
cause  accidents,  be  of  any  help  in  protecting  your  drivers! 
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Mr*  Hoffa.  I  don’t  believe  so.  There  is  just  as  much  danger  with 
a  seat  belt  with  a  tractor  as  there  is  without  a  seat  belt*  You  can  get 
hemmed  in  with  a  fire,  hemmed  in  with  a  front  end  wreck  or  a  side¬ 
swipe  and  if  you  have  a  seat  belt  you  may  he  in  a  position  not  to  get 
out.  So  it  is  optional  to  the  driver  whether  he  want  it  or  not.  But 
generally  the  professional  driver  prefers  not  to  use  the  seat  belt. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  wanted  to  get  your  judgment  on  that. 

In  conclusion  again,  I  hope  this  committee  will  listen  to  those  people 
who  know  something  about  this  problem,  so-called  expert  witnesses, 
of  which  I  am  convinced  Mr.  Hoffa  is  one. 

The  Chairman.  Mr*  Kornegay. 

Mr*  Kornegay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman* 

Mr.  Hoffa,  I  think  you  have  made  a  fine  statement  with  certainly 
forthright  answers  to  the  quest  ions. 

Last  year,  the  89th  Congress  passed  H.R,  541,  which  is  now  Public 
Law  89-17,  which  provided,  among  other  things,  for  more  State  and 
Federal  cooperation  for  the  enforcement  of  State  and  Federal  safety 
laws  and  regulations* 

Do  you  feel  that  that  has  been  of  any  assistance  in  the  area  that  we 
are  t  alking  about  on  highway  safety  \ 

Mr.  Hoffa*  It  takes  effect  5  years  after  passage  of  the  act,  doesn’t 
it?  The  States  don’t  have  to  adopt  any  of  that  regulation  for  a  period 
of  5  years* 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Maybe  another  way  to  put  the  question  to  you  is: 
What,  if  anything,  has  happened  pursuant  to  that  act  so  far? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Nothing*  Nothing  has  changed  from  the  professional 
truck  drivers,  the  gray  area,  or  the  common  carriers  in  the  last  15  years. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  In  other  words,  the  ICC  has  made  no  effort  to  enter 
into  any  agreements  with  any  of  the  States  to  cooperate  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  safety  provisions? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  If  they  have,  I  am  certainly  unaware  of  it*  I  think  I 
am  alerted  by  our  representatives  in  every  State  as  to  what  is  hap¬ 
pening. 

Mr.  Kornegay,  Your  suggestion  that  these  weighing  stations,  par¬ 
ticularly  along  the  interstate  roads,  could  be  easily  adapted  to  and 
used  for  inspection  stations  is  appealing  to  me.  There  would  have  to 
he  some  physical  alterations  to  take  care  of  it.  It  wouldn’t  take  too 
much  longer  for  a  truck  to  go  through  inspection  as  well  as  for 
wei 


My  question  is  this:  Should  we  have  Federal  inspectors  there,  under 
t  he  authority  of  this  act  that  I  referred  to,  or  any  other  authority,  or 
depend  upon  the  State  officials  to  do  the  safety  inspection  ? 

if r.  Hoffa.  I  think  you  would  need  a  combination  of  both,  both  State 
and  Federal.  The  PI  C  inspectors,  the  Slate  police  and  the  Federal 
Government  working  in  conjunction  could  cover  it  around  the  clock, 
Mr.  Kornegay,  Would  that  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  gypsies  that  are  on  the  highways  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Kornegay*  I  agree  with  you  that  that  type  of  operation  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  cause,  so  far  as  trucks  are  concerned,  of  accidents.  I  think 
the  average  person  has  a  very  high  regard  for  the  professional  driver* 
I  know  I  have  such  a  high  regard.  The  main  complaint  I  have  with 
them  is  tailgating,  and  I  think  that  goes  on  too  much,  I  know  in 
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driving  back  and  forth  from  my  home  to  Washington  there  is  one 
stretch  of  the  road  particularly  where  a  lot  of  that  seems  to  go  on, 
and  the  automobile  driver  who  is  impatient  has  trouble  getting  around* 

This  radar  device  you  were  talking  about  a  while  ago,  would  that 
be  an  aid  against  tailgating? 

Mr*  IIoffa.  It  would  almost  100  percent  stop  it,  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  If  the  unit  got  too  close  to  the  units  ahead  of  it,  it  would 
stop  automatically*  Once  the  driver  finds  out  there  is  no  value  of 
getting  so  dose  because  bis  equipment  will  stop,  he  will  stay  back 
the  500  feet  he  is  supposed  to  stay  back. 

Mr.  Ivorkeoay*  Is  500  feet  the  regulation? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Yes* 

Mr*  Kornegay.  With  reference  to  your  suggestion,  which  is  a  good 
one,  that  this  antijackknifing  equipment  be  added  to  trucks,  that  situa¬ 
tion  probably  causes  as  many  accidents  with  big  trucks  as  any  other 
factor, 

Mr.  IIoffa.  Also  the  stabilizer,  where  when  the  unit  blows  a  tire  it 
will  not  skid  off  the  road  one  way  or  another.  You  can  blow  a  tire  and 
that  stabilizer  will  stay  right  in  line.  It  cannot  go  off  the  road  one 
way  or  another*  It  will  stay  right  in  line. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  This  business  of  the  antijackknife  equipment,  with 
the  cost  being  $75  with  $25  for  installation,  that  seems  to  be  a  mod¬ 
erate  cost  for  the  benefits  derived  from  it* 

What  lias  been  the  reason  that  this  type  of  equipment  has  not  been 
universally  installed  on  equipment? 

Mr*  Hoffa.  They  don’t  have  to*  It  is  that  simple*  Only  do  what 
you  have  to  in  regard  to  cost* 

Mr.  Korxegay.  It  looks  to  me  like  it  might  reduce  insurance  rates* 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Most  of  them  carry  their  own.  Most  of  the  trucks  to¬ 
day  carry  their  own  limited  insurance  and  then  carry  the  override  with 
insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Korxegay.  Your  recommendation  is  that  all  trucks  over  10 
years  of  age  be  presumed  to  be  unsafe  and,  therefore,  be  taken  off  the 
highways.  Would  you  have  any  thoughts  about  a  similar  provision 
with  regard  to  automobiles? 

Mr,  Hoffa*  Ten  to  twelve  years. 

Mr,  Kornega y .  In  other  words,  after  they  are  that  old,  like  the  old 
racehorse,  put  it  out  in  the  pasture. 

Mr.  Hoffa*  At  least  the  racehorse  will  not  kill  anybody.  The 
cur  will  kill  somebody  and  even  a  truck* 

Mr.  Korxegay.  They  don’t  even  keep  the  racehorse,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a f ter  they  reach  a  certain  age. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Can  the  stabilizer  also  be  placed  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  as  well  ? 

Mr,  I  Ioffa.  It  has  not  l>een  adapted,  but  I  would  assume  it  could  be. 
It  has  not  been  adapted  yet  to  it.  The  gentleman  is  here  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  stabilizer.  We  saw  the  picture  this  morning  again  to  refresh 
my  memory  about  it  before  we  came  over  here. 

If  you  would  just  take  a  matter  7  or  8  minutes  and  look  at  that  film 
von  would  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  nothing  should  be  allowed 
to  be  on  the  highway  without,  those  two  units  on  if* 
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Mr.  ItocKRB  of  Florida.  But  no  effort  has  been  made  to  adapt  it  to 
tlie  automobi  le  or  place  it  on  the  automobile  ? 

Mr,  Hoffa.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  unless  this  gentleman  who  is 
the  expert  can  tell  me. 

I  am  advised  they  have  some  available  but  I  don't  believe  they  are 
m  the  position  that  the  truck  stabilizer  is  in  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  This  is  amazing  because  I  would  think  this 
won  Id  be  a  very  high  safety  device  for  automobiles. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

M r.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Koknegat.  I  yield  to  the' gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Holla,  you  keep  talking  about  professional 
truckd  rivers.  Do  you  mean  jto  say  we  have  amateur  truckdrivers  ? 

.Mr.  Hoffa.  You  take  a  piece  of  equipment  that  is  leased  to  anybody 
from  any  one  of  the  leasing  agencies  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  go  out 
ami  show  a  chauffeur's  license  if  you  never  drove  equipment  in  vour 

•  v  Macdonald.  1  o  drive  one  of  those  big  rigs  you  can  just  no 
in  and  lure  them  ?  J  ® 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Anywhere  here  in  Washington.  Just  go  over  on  New 
i  ork  Avenue  and  rent  one  and  take  it  off. 

Mr.  Kornegat.  The  U-IIaul. 

Mr,  Hoffa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  IT- Hauls.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  big  tractors  and  trailers. 

Ml  JIoffa.  forty -five  footers,  you  can  take  it  over  here  and  rent 
bothering  you  P°inK  °‘'C  0n  11  an<*  Jou  can  hike  off  with  nobody 

that  I  E"SBk'£g“Uem“  fr°m  So"'h  C*rol™  raISBd  * 

goSgiStotS'sS .°f  "" i,mk  ™ COm]"e °“ of  XolthM8t  and 

Mr.  Hoffa.  i  said  if  you  go  into  the  South  and  look  at  the  equip¬ 
ment,  coming  out  of  there  hauling  uncrated  furniture  and  some  of 
the  merchandise  in  lumber  up  to  here,  look  at  the  junk,  vou  will  won- 
tier  how  it  got  on  the  highway, 

vr1’  u°RNEGAt  '  1011  ai’e  bilking  about  trucks  and  not  automobiles? 
Mt.  Hoffa.  I  am  talking  about  both.  Go  down  and  take  a  look. 
-Ml.  Kornbgay.  I  suspect  you  are  right  about  trucks,  but  I  want  to 
say  as  a  constant  observer  of  the  main  highway  between  here  and 
North  Carolina,  these  pink  automobiles  are  going  south  and  not  com- 
m  olfn  there,to  lie.re-  rheY  hike  taxicabs,  paint  them  over  and 
mobiles1  °f  ^  them  am  sel1  tbem  for  schoolteachers’  auto- 

xr1  ’  ^offa.  Come  up  Route  1  some  evening. 

" ,KORXKOAT-  V,ecs-ay  •his.in  conc*«sion.  I  think  you  have 
pointed  up  some  real  deficiencies  in  the  bill.  Several  of  us  on  the 
committee  have  thought  about  this  one  point  about  what  happens  to 
e  automobile  after  ,t  ,s  sold.  Would  it  be  wiser  to  have  it  Kptop 
shape  with  the  most  important  safety  features  on  it  when  it  is  resold? 

I  his  business  of  the  driver  and  the  highway  are  also  important  if 
we  are  going  to  really  do  an  effective  j  ob  in  improving  the  very  d  in 
gerous  condition  which  exists  on  the  highways  today  &  ' 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  IToffa.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairmax*  Mr,  Pickle. 

Mr.  Pickle*  In  your  testimony,  Mr.  Hoffa,  you  have  primarily 
concerned  yourself  with  the  element  of  safety  as  pertains  to  trucks. 
I  can  understand  that,  because  that  is  your  industry.  I  have  two 
questions  to  ask  you*  Let  me  preface  them  first  by  making  this  ob¬ 
servation:  During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  heard  considerable 
testimony  from  both  the  other  side  and  here  about  the  problem  we 
are  facing,  and  there  has  been  a  temptation  in  many  respects  to  say 
that  the  automobile  manufacturer  is  the  culprit  and  aU  he  has  to 
do  is  make  a  safer  car* 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  American  manufacturers  make 
the  best  automobile  in  the  world  and  he  is  going  to  make  what  the 
public  asks*  It  is  unfair  to  say  that  lie  does  not  make  a  good  car  and 
that  they  are  derelict  and  cause  all  of  these  accidents. 

I  think  from  your  testimony  you  said  earlier  that  the  main  cause 
of  accidents  is  individuals,  anti  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  human 
element  enters  into  it*  It  isn’t  correct,  though,  to  say  that  we  have 
a  bunch  of  wild  drivers  just  in  itself. 

It  isn’t  correct  to  say  that  the  States  have  been  altogether  derelict, 
whether  it  is  urban  or  rural  population*  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  is  an  overall  problem,  and  each  segment  has  to  fit  into  the 
picture  to  try  to  arrive  at  what  will  be  these  kinds  of  standards  and 
mandatory  requirements* 

It  is  not  a  matter,  really,  of  if  we  are  going  to  have  these  standards. 
We  must  adopt  these  standards.  All  of  these  segments  have  to  fit 
Into  the  picture.  I  think  we  really  ought  to  stop  pointing  a  finger 
at  any  one  section  over  and  above  another* 

The  question  is,  and  what  I  have  tried  to  get  from  the  automobile 
people  yesterday  as  my  first  question,  if  we  establish  these  standards 
and  these  guidelines,  how  do  we  set  up  the  machinery  to  do  it  so  that 
we  can  be  fair  to  all  the  elements,  whether  it  is  the  individual,  whether 
it  is  the  trucking  industry,  whether  it  is  the  States,  or  whether  it  is 
the  manufacturer? 

What  standards  and  guidelines  do  we  use  to  set  up  the  machinery  to 
establish  these  standards?  What  would  you  recommend  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  your  industry? 

Mr,  Hoffa,  T  tried  to  outline  in  my  statement  the  safety  checkpoints 
concerning  the  hours  of  sendee,  the  mandatory  requirement  for  check¬ 
ing  equipment  for  safety  factors.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize,  as 
you  stated,  that  we  have  the  finest  proving  grounds  in  the  world  for 
safety  factors  in  automobiles  and  trucks  every  single  year. 

Yet  when  they  get  off  the  production  line  and  get  out  in  the  field, 
and  human  beings  get  behind  them  or  human  beings  own  them,  there 
is  not  anything  you  can  do  except  have,  constant  vigilance  in  checking 
whether  the  equipment  is  safe  and,  as  you  do  professional  drivers, 
they  have  to  have  a  physical  once  a  year*  a  risk!  physical  once  a  year, 
they  have  to  determine  their  driving  ability  based  upon  the  number 
of  hour's  that  they  drive  and  the  safety  awards  that  are  given  to  them 
every  year. 

I  don’t  know  how  you  are  going  to  change  the  human  factor,  but 
the  mechanical  factor  can  be  changed  by  what  I  believe  I  have  said 
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in  answer  to  questions  so  far,  of  checklines  for  equipment,  the  placing 
of  responsibility  on  used  car  and  used  truck  dealers,  and  the  putting 
on  of  safety  devices  that  are  available  to  maintain  that  equipment  to 
start  and  finish* 

Mr.  Pickle*  You  list  checkpoints,  physical  examination,  hours  of 
driving  of  the  used  car  operator.  Those  are  procedures  that  you  would 
follow  once  you  set  up  the  standards,  but  how  do  we  arrive  at  the 
standards  ? 

Let  me  rephrase  it  for  you.  We  say  that  the  Secretary  is  going  to 
establish  these  things,  and  you  say  they  ought  to  be  mandatory.  I 
rather  believe  that  is  correct. 

Are  you  just  going  to  call  in  a  representative  of  the  automobile 
industry,  the  manufacturers,  the  trucking  people,  the  enforcement 
officers  of  the  States,  and  just  let  them  talk  with  the  Secretary  and  he 
would  finally  say,  “These  are  the  standards  and  we  are  going  to  set 
them  up,”  or  do'you  think  this  committee  and  the  Congress  ought  to 
say  there  ought  to  be  certain  representatives  of  certain  segments  of 
it  that  would  have  a  mandatory  voice  in  establishing  these  things? 
Or  would  you  just  leave  it  up  to  tlie  Secretary  ? 

Mr,  Hoffa.  Xo;  I  think  every  segment  from  the  production  through 
sales  through  usage  ought  to  be  involved  in  formulating  the  rules. 

Mr,  Pickle.  As  an  official  part  of  the  consideration  or  as  part  of 
the  act? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  don’t  think  they  should  have  a  right  to  lay  down  the 
rules.  I  think  they  should  have  a  right  to  present  evidence  and  reasons 
why.  But  if  you  leave  it  to  them  to  formulate  the  rules,  you  will 
never  get  it  through .  Y on  will  just  get  discussion, 

Mr.  Pickle.  I  agree  with  that  point, 

Mr,  Hoffa.  The  Secretary,  after  accumulating  the  evidence  and 
the  reasons  why,  will  have  to  lay  down  the  rules  and  say,  “This  is  it* 
period.” 

Mr.  Pickle.  Then  you  are  saying  if  we  had  a  proper  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  working  with  the  Secretary  after  due  consideration  he  should 
be  authorized  to  set  the  mandatory  standards? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Then  that  will  lead  to  my  next  question,  which  I  think 
has  been  partially  answered.  You  said"  once  you  set  up  these  check¬ 
points  and  the  standards  that  are  established,  then  we  ought  to  re¬ 
quire  each  checkpoint  in  the  States  to  double  or  triple  their  operations. 
We  get  to  the  heart  of  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Would  these  be  Federal  or  State  inspectors? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  A  combination  of  both. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Earlier  you  said,  “We  are  going  to  eventually  end  up 
with  Federal  inspectors.” 

Mr.  Hoffa,  I  think  so. 

Mr,  Pickle.  You  left  the  impression  earlier  that  eventually  we  will 
have  all  Federal  inspectors,  I  don’t  agree  with  that  point  at  all 
because  I  think  if  we  have  any  kind  of  a  safety  procedure  now  on 
design,  manufacture*  enforcement,  it  has  been  because  the  States  have 
carried  forth  their  part  of  the  responsibility. 

You  may  think  they  have  done  a  poor  job,  and  in  some  respects  they 
have.  Overall,  they  have  fried  to  make  improvements.  Still  the  State 
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is  the  enforcement  officer.  We  have  a  basic  question  in  this  legislation, 
ami  that  is  if  we  will  have  Federal  inspectors  eventually,  then  we  c*et 
into  the  Federal  police  state. 

Mr.  Hoffa,  I  was  talking  primarily  about  trucks.  I  don’t  think 
you  will  get  into  any  Federal  police  state  if  you  are  talking  primarily 
alKmt  commercial  vehicles.  Maybe  if  you  get  into  the  question  of 
the  individual  private  citizen  owning  an  automobile  you  can  create  a 
situation  where  1  suppose  you  could  he  stopped  on  every  corner  and 
checked,  if  you  had  too  many  inspectors,  if  certain  people  didn’t  like 
the  area  you  were  operating  in. 

Mr.  Pickle.  I  submit  we  are  getting  into  that  realm  and  it  is  a  valid 
concern  of  the  States.  I,  for  one.,  will  be  watching  that  closely. 

Thank  you.  * 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Pickle.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Korn  eg  at.  Mr.  Hoffa,  do  you  advocate  the  Federal  inspection 
of  passenger  automobiles  as  well  as  commercial  trucks? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  One  can  kill  as  well  as  well  as  the  other,  but  I  think  in 
that  instance  you  would  have  to  have  a  combination  of  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral,  and  trucks  ought  to  l>e  Federal, 

Mr.  Ivorn  eg  ay.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr,  Murphy.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mr,  Hoffa  on  his  statement.  I  wasn’t 
here  for  the  presentation  of  the  statement,  but  I  did  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  read  it  in  detail,  T  would  like  to  state  that  this  committee  in  the 
past  has  recommended  many  of  the  same  items  that  Mr.  TToffa  has 
recommended  in  his  statement,  particularly  in  the  gray  area  of  trans¬ 
portation.  as  well  as  in  the  enforcement  procedures  and  increasing  the 
size  of  the  inspection  forces  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on  safety  if  the  width  of  a 
truck  was  permitted  to  be  raised  from  96  to  102  inches? 

Mr,  TToffa.  I  don’t  get  your  question,  sir, 

Mr.  Murphy,  Suppose  the  allowable  width  of  a  truck  or  a  motor 
vehicle  operating  on  a  highway  was  raised  from  96  to  102  inches. 
What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  safety  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Xone.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr,  Murphy.  It  would  have  no  effect? 

Mr,  TToffa.  I  don’t  know  of  any  effect  it  would  have.  It.  went  from 
18  foot  to  45  already,  and  we  went  from  6  foot  to  18  already. 

Mr,  Murphy.  This  is  one  width. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Take  width.  We  have  increased  width  three  times  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  it  hasn’t  affected  the  safety 
any. 

Mr, Murphy,  T  am  inclined  to  agree  with  that,  from  the  fact  that 
our  highways  have  gotten  wider  and  the  lanes  increased,  with  the 
professionals  doing  the  driving. 

I  was  reminded  of  some  things  that  happened  in  the  past  when  you 
brought  up  the  question  of  these  inspection  and  weighing  stations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fastest  reporting  agency  and  intelligence 
system  in  the  world  are  the  professional  track  drivers  notifying  each 
other  as  to  the  location  of  these  stations  so  they  can  all  dodge  them. 
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Mr,  Hoffa,  It  can't  happen.  You  will  not  find  a  professional  driver 
dodging  a  weight  station  for  two  reasons  :  First  of  all,  he  will  be  fined 
and  suspended,  and;  secondly,  he  is  subject  to  being  fired.  You  will 
find  the  gyspy  trucks  going  around  the  weigh  station.  But  on  his 
manifest  sheet,  and  you  know  something  about  trucking,  on  his  mani¬ 
fest  sheet  is  designated  the  routes  lie  must  travel.  He  cannot  duck  the 
sea  1  es  *  It  j  list  can't  hap  pen  * 

Take  vour  own  State  of  New  York,  How  are  you  going  to  go  up 
to  the  Catskills  if  you  am  ducking  around  the  weigh  station?  How 
will  you  get  up  there  with  a  40- foot  unit  ?  How  will  you  get  to  Buf¬ 
falo  on  a  side  road  with  a  45  unit?  I  low  would  you  get  up  there  with 
the  doubles  you  allow  ?  It  coul dn’t  be  done* 

Mr*  Murphy.  I  would  say  that  the  problems  are  more  not  on  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  but  more  on  the  secondary  roads. 

Mr.  IIoffa.  Very  few  commercial  trucks,  other  than  peddle  trucks 
or  city  trucks,  are  on  secondary  roads.  Primarily  the  trucks  are  on 
Federal  highways  or  “A”  roads.  They  don't  go  off  back  on  the  cow- 
paths  or  on  a  black  top  road*  They  are  over  on  the  concrete* 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  The  manifest  sheet  designates  the 
routes  you  shall  travel.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
State  Public  Commission,  if  they  find  you  are  avoiding  the  scales, 
you  will  not  avoid  them  very  long.  It  doesn’t  happen  that  way. 

Mr,  Murphy*  How  long  has  this  anti  jackknifing  device  been  out? 

Mr,  Hoffa.  Four  years,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Is  it  patented  yet  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  The  patent  is  pending. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  have  patents  pending  in  North  America  and 
in  the  world.  It  is  an  English  invention*  We  have  had  it  on  the 
trucks  in  England  now  for  3  years, 

Mr.  Hoffa.  The  ones  in  New  York  am  patented. 

Mr,  Murphy.  I  haven’t  seen  it  in  operation  but  it  certainly  sounds 
like  a  very  worthy  safety  device.  Of  course,  the  ICC  requires  break¬ 
away  valves  and,  therefore,  all  vehicles  have  breakaway  valves* 

Mr.  Hoffa.  That  deals  with  the  single  air  line  going  out.  That 
doesn’t  deal  with  the  question  of  jackknifing*  That  is  the  air  lines, 
primarily, 

Mr,  Murphy.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.Mackay. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr*  Hoffa,  for  the  most  illuminating  testi¬ 
mony  you  have  given,  and  1  would  like  to  submit  to  you  28  questions. 
I  will  not  state  them  here  in  the  interest  of  time* 

I  have  been  interested  in  your  reference  to  the  FA  A  and  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  achieving  safety  for  air  passengers. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  would  support  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  which  would  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  American 
people;  that  is,  the  total  environment,  the  total  traffic  environment. 
This  doesn’t  mean  such  an  agency  would  be  given  all  legal  power  but 
positively  the  responsibility  to  consider  the  total  traffic  environment  in 
the  way  that  the  FAA  does  in  aviation. 

Mr,  Hoffa.  The  single  unit,  you  mean  ? 

Mr,  Mackay.  Yes ;  a  single  department. 
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Mr.  IIoffa.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Mackay.  If  we  don’t  get  a  Department  of  Transportation  this 
would  require  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  IIoffa.  That  is  right.  Sidney  tells  me  in  the  transportation 
bill  there  is  a  recommendation  for  such  an  agency. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  would  like  to  submit  to  you  28  questions,  I  will  be 
grateful  to  receive  your  answers. 

Mr.  IIoffa.  I  will  be  happy  to  give  you  an  answer  to  them  if  I  know 
the  answers.  I  will  mail  it  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Mackay.  We  have  had  all  kinds  of  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges,  unsupported  by  really  reliable  data.  Do  you  agree  that 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  given  explicit  duty 
to  gather  data  that  is  relevant  to  the  determination  of  the  causes  of 
traffic  accidents  and  resulting  injuries  and  deaths? 

Mr.  IIoffa.  They  have  to  do  it.  You  can't  keep  killing  50,000  and 
100,000  people  a  year  and  not  take  some  recognition  of  it. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Would  you  favor  the  establishment  of  a  traffic  safety 
research  center  that,  has  a  mandatory  duty  to  conduct  research  into 
every  facet  of  traffic  safety? 

Mr.  IIoffa.  It  would  certainly  help.  There  is  no  question  alxnit 
it.  In  return  they  can  give  their  information  to  the  Secretary  who, 
in  return,  could  make  the  necessary  rules. 

Mr.  Mackay.  And  you  have  already  testified  that  you  do  support 
mandatory  traffic  safety  standards  for  all  motor  vehicles? 

Mr.  IIoffa.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  just  want  to  comment  to  you  that  one  of  your  of¬ 
ficials  in  my  district  who  has  participated  with  me  in  some  of  my 
work  v*as  in  a  tragic  accident  recently  that  took  two  lives.  He  is 
going  through  great  agony  because  of  his  experience  there. 

Mr.  IIoffa.  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Mackay.  It  occurred  on  Highway  1-20,  on  which  there  have 
been  42  accidents  and  8  fatalities  this  year  which  they  l>elieve  have 
to  do  with  hydroplaning.  Have  you  encountered  the  problem  of 
hydroplaning  of  equipment  on  the  Interstate  System  where  water 
accumulates? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  So  bad  that  in  many  instances  the  drivers  who  were 
familiar  with  the  highway  just  slowed  down  completely  and  creeped 
through. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Does  anybody  have  the  legal  duty  now  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  a  terribly  dangerous  situation  like  that? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  It  is  just  every  spring  and  fall 
we  have  it  in  the  same  locations.  It  is  a  dip. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  want  to  anticipate  Congressman  Famsley’s  com¬ 
ments  about  lighting  highways. 

The  Interstate  System  when  it  reaches  my  district  in  northeast 
Atlanta  is  not  lighted,  although  it  is  a  heavy,  built-up  urban  area.  Is 
the  lighting  of  a  heavily  traveled  interstate  system  in  an  urban  area 
essential  to  safety? 

Mr.  IIoffa.  I  wouldn’t  think  so  with  the  proper  equipment. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Famsley  for  that  matter,  then. 

I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  the  questions  that  you  gave  to  Mr.  Hoffa 
already  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Mackat.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  submit  the  answers  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Hoffa? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Yes,  sir;  I  will. 

(The  reply,  when  submitted,  will  be  found  in  the  committee  files.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Gilligan. 

Mr.  Gilligan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hoffa,  I  have  no  specific  questions  for  you. 

I  thank  you  for  your  testimony  today, 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Do  you  have  the  percentage  of  miles  driven  by 
trucks  in  daytime  and  that  at  night? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Most  of  the  highway  trucks  are  driven  at  night.  I 
would  say  60  percent.  That  is,  except  the  intra,  and  that  is  by  day. 
Interstate  is  by  night  and  the  intra  is  by  day, 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Adams. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Hoffa,  would  you  agree  that  original  equipment 
cost  will  affect  the  operating  capital  expenses  involved  to  go  into  the 
operating  business? 

Mr.  Hoffa,  I  don't  gather  what  you  mean  by  that.  I  must  have 
missed  something, 

Mr,  Adams.  You  mentioned  in  your  testimony,  I  believe,  that  if 
certain  regulations  were  applied,  it  would  put  all  of  the  gypsies  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  Hoffa,  I  didn!t  say  that.  That  is  what  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  said  in  regard  to  enforcement  and  we  disagree 
with  that. 

Mr,  Adams.  AH  right,  I  will  go  back  to  my  other  question.  I  will 
phrase  it  another  way. 

In  determining  the  number  of  standards  which  you  would  apply  to 
an  industry,  going  all  the  way  from  the  basic  minimum  regulations 
such  as  we  have  been  talking  about,  to,  for  example,  requiring  a  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  line  in  every  company,  there  are  variable  stand¬ 
ards,  At  some  point  is  the  degree  of  particular  equipment  or  regula¬ 
tion  requiring  safety  standards  going  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
person  can  or  cannot  go  into  business? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  would  certainly  not  think  so.  If  you  don’t  want  to 
have  a  maintenance  line,  take  out  a  maintenance  policy.  If  you  don’t 
want  to  spend  $100,000  for  a  line,  take  out  a  policy  at  a  cent  a  mile  or 
5  cents  a  mile  for  preventive  maintenance. 

Mr.  Adams.  Supose  we  require  that  no  one  shall  use  a  truck  more 
than  5  years  old  as  opposed  to  a  truck  that  is  8  years  old.  That  is 
going  to  directly  affect  the  cost  of  doing  business  for  anyone  desiring 
to  enter  the  trucking  business. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  They  write  it  off  in  3  and  5. 

Mr.  Adams.  How  will  it  affect  the  cost? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  If  you  are  doing  any  business  at  all,  it  will  not  cost  you 
anything  for  the  unit.  The  unit  is  $13,000,  for  instance,  where  you 
write  it  off  in  3  or  5,  or  rune  it  for  10. 
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Mr.  Adams,  What  is  the  cost  of  a  4-year- old  unit? 

Mr.  Hoffa,  A  4-vear-old  piece?  Are  you  talking  about  a  used 
piece? 

Mr,  Adams,  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  It  is  according  to  what  condition  it  is  in  and  how  many 
miles* 

Mr.  Adams,  In  good  condition  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  would  say  about  50  percent  of  the  original  cost. 

Mr.  Adams.  And  8  years  old  ? 

Mr,  Hoffa.  I  would  suppose  again  about  50  percent.  When  it  gets 
to  less  than  50  percent  the  equipment  is  worn  out  and  will  not  foe  resold, 

Mr,  Adams.  What  size  operator  do  you  think  can  optimally  compete 
in  the  American  trucking  industry  today  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  understand  you  are  from  Washington.  If  you  take 
Pacific  Inter- Mountain  Express*  Consolidated  Freight  ways,  and  you 
compare  them  to  any  one  of  your  small  carriers,  such  as  IML,  you  will 
find  they  both  make  about  the  same  amount  of  profit  per  unit  per 
year. 

So  it  isn’t  a  question  of  the  cost  factor,  it  costs  55  cents  a  mile  to  run 
a  tractor  and  a  trailer.  Whether  you  have  one  truck  or  a  hundred 
trucks,  that  55- cent  figure  isn’t  going  to  vary. 

Mr.  Adams,  Do  you  believe  that  an  owner-operator  can  start  with 
an  individual  truck  and  go  into  the  trucking  business  today  and 
compete  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa,  Well,  I  will  tell  you  they  are  doing  it  every  day  in  the 
week  with  the  aid  of  Federal  Government  funds. 

Mr,  Adams,  The  next  question  I  have  is,  Will  it  he  more  or  less 
difficult,  depending  upon  what  requirements  we  apply  to  these 
individuals? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  it  will  not.  If  everybody  has  to  comply  with  the 
same  rules,  the  tariff  rate  will  he  the  same  and  they  would  all  have 
the  same  opportunity,  except  the  fact  that  convenience  and  necessity 
since  1035  governs  the  issue  of  permits.  That  is  the  only  difference. 

Air.  Adams,  If  you  have  a  variable  situation,  you  have  the  exempt 
carriers,  your  one-trip  carrier,  and  a  whole  series  of  allowances  where 
people  can  go  in  without  having  to  establish  a  line.  You  also  have 
the  grandfather  which  has  been  traded  back  and  forth. 

\\  hat  I  am  asking  yon  is  in  terms  of  business  that  is  being  run  in 
trucking,  are  we  going  to,  and  should  we  so  regulate  as  we  have  with 
the  railroads  I  am  not  saving  maybe  we  shouldn’t — the  railroads  and 
airplanes,  where  basically  we  get  down  to  a  very  small  number  of  large 
corporations  that  can  operate  on  a  particular  business  basis  with  all 
of  these  items,  depreciate  them  out,  run  them  through,  or  are  we  going 
to  continue  the  trucking  industry  which  has  a  considerable  amount 
of  walk-in  trade? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  lou  are  going  to  go  into  a  large-scale  business  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  trucking  industry  for  two  reasons,  and  neither  one  has  to 
do  with  the  cost  of  equipment.  One  is  financing.  TTriless  you  have 
permits  and  unless  you  have  terminals  you  get  no  financing  from  any 
lending  institution  unless  you  pay  exorbitant  factor  rates.  That  is 
basically  No,  L 

No,  2,  you  have  to  run  a  piece  of  equipment  2.200  miles  a  week  to 
be  able  to  pay  for  that  equipment  at  today’s  market  price  of  interest 
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and  capital  investment.  You  have  to  have  a  60  to  40  ratio  of  load 
capacity  to  he  able  to  operate  whether  you  are  a  big  operator  or  a 
small  operator. 

Those  three  factors  alone  are  going  to  make  big,  heavy  concentra¬ 
tion  of  trucklines  with  great  numbers  of  units  and  terminals  as  against 
the  individual  operator, 

Mr.  Abams.  Do  you  think  that  the  safety  regulations  have  an  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  on  the  trucking  industry  in  terms  of  size! 

Mr.  Hoffa,  None  whatsoever.  What  is  the  difference  whether  I 
own  100  trucks  or  1  ?  If  each  one  of  the  individual  trucks  is  driven 
by  an  individual  driver  I  can  kill  just  as  many  people  singularly  or 
by  multiples. 

What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  all. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  I  hope  we  can 
accept  the  invitation  to  make  this  inspection  sometime  with  Mr.  Hoffa. 
I  think  we  can  learn  a  lot  f  rom  such  a  field  trip. 

Mr.  IIoffa.  I  would  say  this,  if  I  may,  sir,  that  the  ICC  has  assigned 
two  inspectors  for  next  week  at  the  request  of  Senator  Magnuson  to 
make  a  road  check  and  we  are  hoping  some  of  the  Senators  who  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  testimony  will  be  there,  and  we  hope  likewise  somebody 
from  this  committee  w  ill  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  is  possible,  all  right,  we  will  continue  our 
hearings  next  week,  morning  and  evening.  We  can't  do  both.  I  will 
say  that  we  will  accept  your  invitation  to  look  at  these  movies  because 
1  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  committee,  I  am  going  to 
request  that  the  members  of  the  committee  view  them  in  executive 
session  so  we  know  before  this  bill  is  marked  up  what  you  have  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

We  want  to  get  every  shred  of  evidence  that  wTe  can  before  we  mark 
up  the  bill.  It  might  be  possible  that  individual  members  of  this  com¬ 
mit  te  might  be  able  to  accept  your  invitation,  but  we  have  men  coining 
from  all  over  this  land  for  next  week  and  we  couldn’t  adjourn  the  hear¬ 
ings.  Maybe  we  can  do  this  at  a  future  date,  if  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  thought  if  we  could  get  at  least  one  person  to  go  with 
at  least  one  or  more  from  the  Senate  side,  along  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  there  would  be  two  things:  One,  you  would 
know  what  the  ICC  investigator  actually  investigates  when  he  stops 
a  t  ruck. 

No.  2,  you  would  learn  the  ICC  investigator’s  knowledge  of  the 
trucking  industry,  what  does  he  do.  If  you  had  those  two  alone,  you 
would  know'  why  you  need  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  certainly  see  if  some  of  the  committee 
members  would  like  to  go,  Mr.  Friedel  said  he  wanted  to  be  there  and 
Mr.  Mackay  would  like  to  be  there  also.  Perhaps  they  can  report  back 
to  this  committee.  But  we  must  continue  the  hearings.  This  is  the 
most  important  bill  that  will  come  before  this  Congress  this  session 
and  maybe  for  many  Congresses. 

I  want  to  continue  the  hearings.  We  have  these  men  scheduled  from 
all  over  America  coming  in.  Again,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Hoffa, 
for  coming  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  views. 
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As  several  members  of  the  committee  have  said,  your  views  have 
been  concise,  they  have  been  constructive,  and  they  certainly  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  committee  to  work  on  in  executive  session. 

In  the  light  of  the  public  interest  which  has  been  given  there 
remains  little  shadow  in  which  to  pass  the  buck  any  longer.  We  are 
going  to  have  to*  in  this  Congress,  accept  this  responsibility,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  have  to  accept  their  responsibility,  the  drivers  are,  the 
dealers,  and  others, 

t  have  every  confidence  in  the  33  members  of  this  committee  that 
when  we  get  through  we  will  come  up  with  something  that  we  hope 
will  be,  and  I  am  sure  will  be,  good  for  this  land, 

Mr,  IIoffa,  May  I  insert,  a“ letter  into  the  record  from  the  National 
Safety  Council,  signed  by  Raymond  Prince,  concerning  the  jackknife 
equipment  and  what  his  views  on  it  are  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  may, 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 


Mr,  James  Maes  hale, 

Care  of  Stephen  Colhown  Co.t  Ine.§ 
New  York,  N.Y. 


National  Safety  Council, 
Chicago,  III,  September  28,  1985. 


Deae  Me,  Marshall:  Confirming  our  telephone  conversation  of  this  date  I 
again  wish  to  reiterate  the  urgent  need  for  a  perfected  anti -jackknife  device  for 
the  trucking  industries. 

Several  commercially  available  devices  have  been  tested  In  recent  years  on  ice 
and  snow  surfaces  by  the  Council^  Committee  on  Winter  Driving  Hazards,  and 
although  some  hare  shown  decided  advantages,  they  still  do  not  perform  satis¬ 
factorily  under  all  conditions. 

Based  on  reports  from  twenty-three  state  traffic  authorities,  10.9%  of  2,350,000 
registered  trucks  were  involved  in  accidents  during  the  year  1904.  Of  this  total* 
9,400  trucks  were  involved  in  fatal  accidents  during  the  same  period.  This  figure 
represents  all  classification  of  trucks.  Unfortunately,  figures  are  not  available 
on  the  number  of  jackknife  accidents.  Member  companies  report  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  jackknife  accidents  are  increasing,  particularly  since  the  trend  is  for  bigger 
tractor-trailer  combination  vehicles. 

As  information  only,  I  am  enclosing  a  Council  publication  entitled  "Keep  Roll¬ 
ing  With  Safety  In  Winter  Weather"  that  shows  results  of  tests  conducted  on 
tractor  trailer  units  with  different  brake  applications  resulting  in  jackknifing. 
This  is  Shown  beginning  on  page  (3,  Also  attached  is  a  report  written  by  a  Mr. 
E.  J.  Fuerst  that  makes  a  general  statement  on  the  large  number  of  Jackknifing 
accidents. 

Again,  it  is  my  sincere  personal  belief  that  a  good  performing  anti-jackknifing 
device  would  benefit  the  industry  and  help  eliminate  many  accidents. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Raymond  Prince, 

Secretary,  Committee  m  Winter  Driving  If azardx. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  recess  until  2  o’clock  this  after¬ 
noon, 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :22  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2  p.m.  the  same  day.) 


AFTER  RECESS 


(The  committee  reconvened  at  2  p.m.,  Hon,  Harley  O.  Staggers 
(chairman )  presiding,) 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  will  be  Mr,  Joseph  Kelner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  KELNER.  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  TRIAL 
LAWYERS  ASSOCIATION 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kelner,  you  may  proceed  with  your  testimony. 
If  you  care  to  insert  your  testimony  in  the  record  and  summarize  it, 
that  will  be  fine.  But  if  you  cannot  do  that,  you  may  proceed  as 
you  wish. 

Mr.  Kelner.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  is  indeed  appreciative 
of  this  kind  invitation  for  us  to  present  our  views  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  approximately  25,000  lawyer  members  in  all  50  States  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  the  second  largest  bar  association  in  the  world.  For  many 
years  we  have,  we  think,  served  the  public  interest  in  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  regarding  products  all  kinds,  and  the  institution  of  safety 
reforms  in  various  avenues  of  our  modern-day  living. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  was  a  prime  factor  in 
the  protection  of  safety  and  welfare  of  the  traveling  public  in  our 
spotlighting  of  the  inequities  of  the  Warsaw  Convention,  for  example, 
which  is  about,  to  be  denounced  by  the  American  Government  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  citizens  with  regard  to  traveling  rights. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  has  played  an  active 
role  in  urging  reforms  to  provide  for  greater  safety  of  American 
citizens  who  travel  on  board  our  seagoing  ships. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  has  played  an  active  role 
in  cooperation  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Accident 
Prevention  Bureau  and  other  governmental  agencies  to  provide  for 
greater  safety  and  consumer  protection  for  American  citizens. 

We  are,  we  think,  playing  a  vital  role  in  this  congressional  investi¬ 
gation  before  this  committee.  I  had  the  honor  of  testifying  3  or  4 
weeks  ago  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  subject. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  has  played  an  active  role 
in  educating  our  people  in  the  problems  of  highway  safety  and  the 
means  of  accident  prevention. 

We  are  unique  in  our  proximity  to  the  human  tragedies  which  occur 
daily  on  our  highways,  since,  as  trial  lawyers,  we  investigate,  prepare 
and  try  lawsuits  arising  from  highwav  accidents  in  all  of  the  courts 
of  our  land.  We  are  distinguished  oftentimes  with  experts  working 
only  with  remote  portions  of  the  problem. 

The  statistics  pertaining  to  deaths  and  injuries  on  our  highways 
have  reached  such  a  magnitude  that  the  human  mind  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  the  enormity.  Were  one  to  stretch  the  50,000  persons  killed 
annually  on  our  highways  head  to  toe,  the  bodies  would  form  a  line 
50  miles  long  each  year.  Were  one  to  walk  at  an  average  speed  of 
3  miles  per  hour  to  view  these  bodies  of  persons  killed  annually  it 
would  require  more  than  16  hours  to  walk  from  one  end  of  the  grisly 
line  to  the  other.  The  appalling  line  of  crippled  victims  of  aut‘o 
accidents  would  require  weeks  to  view  the  human  wreckage. 

Were  one  to  stretch  these  bodies  from  Washington  to  Baltimore 
you  would  still  have  some  left  over  in  the  50-mile  line.  We  say  that 
line  can  be  cut.  to  25  miles.  I  know  I  am  putting  it  in  a  pictorial 
fashion  when  we  propose  this. 
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There  is  a  moral  responsibility  not  to  have  this  cure  delayed.  I 
would  like  to  get  there  to  the  specifics. 

For  years,  our  publications  have  voiced  our  concern  over  the  apathy 
of  all  segments  of  the  American  public  and  the  Federal  Government 
to  develop  a  plan  to  master  this  ghastly  problem.  To  this  date,  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  integrated 
plan  and  has  accomplished  little  in  coping  with  highway  slaughter. 

We  are  hopeful  out  of  this  committee’s  deliberations  and  the  Senate 
deliberations  an  integrated  plan  can  come. 

On  Law  Day,  May  1,  1965,  to  commemorate  Law  Day,  an  annual 
celebration  of  the  legal  profession,  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso¬ 
ciation  determined  to  focus  attention  on  this  problem. 

We  conducted  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  public  forum  to  examine  all 
facets  of  the  problem.  Government  officials  there  readily  admitted 
that  the  Government  has  no  plan  to  deal  with  the  growing  highway 
slaughter. 

Government  agency  officials  readily  admitted  that  oftentimes  this 
hodgepodge  of  different  Government  agencies  were  working  at  close 
purposes,  with  conflicting  view's,  with  conflicting  programs,  and  with 
programs  that  were  dovetailing  each  other  and  duplicating  each  other. 

Fortified  with  these  admissions,  we  instituted  a  nationwide  program 
under  the  title  “Stop  Murder  by  Motor.”  We  deliberately  selected  this 
somewhat  shocking  title  because  we  felt  it  is  high  time  to  awaken 
public  opinion  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

So,  the  “white  paper”  which  we  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
American  public,  and  which  we  have  sent  to  Congress,  entitled  “Stop 
Murder  by  Motor”  and  which  is  available  free  of  charge  at  our  home 
office,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  circularized  to  all  publicity 
media,  government  agencies,  and  various  private  agencies  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  w?e  quickly  ran  out  of  the  first  100,000  copies, 
and  for  a  bar  association  we  have  literally  broken  our  budget  to  order 
vast  numbers  of  replacements  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

I  hope  I  am  not  transgressing  too  much  to  say  that  over  600  news¬ 
papers  have  seized  on  this.  We  have  literally  tapped  public  opinion. 
We  think  we  know  the  grassroots  sentiment  regarding  the  legislation 
that  is  now  before  this  committee. 

Here  is  a  syndicated  column  at  random  sent  to  me  yesterday,  devot¬ 
ing  an  entire  column  to  this  little  booklet  and  urging  that  all  readers 
interested  in  saving  their  own  lives  and  limbs  send  for  a  copy  of 
our  little  booklet.  Well,  so  much  for  that. 

We  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  problem  has  many  facets. 
It  includes  the  driver;  it  includes  the  automobile;  it  includes  the  high¬ 
way  and,  often  forgotten,  it  includes  the  pedestrian  who  has  much  to 
learn  and  much  to  be  taught.  We  believe  that  as  a  major  factor  in 
marshaling  public  opinion  in  all  50  States  to  the  present  alltime  high 
of  public  interest  on  this  ghastly  problem,  this  committee  now  is  pos¬ 
sessed  uniquely,  and  for  the  first  time,  of  a  mandate  to  solve  this 
problem,  with  full  and  complete  support. 

We  have  seven  columns  of  clippings  and  letters  from  the  largest 
corporation  executives  in  America,  at  our  home  office,  seven  volumes 
of  letters,  thousands  of  letters,  which  are  a  literal  avalanche  of  pleas 
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and  demands  and  requests  that  something  be  done,  that  a  program  be 
adopted  with  teeth  to  implement  what  must  be  done  in  order  to  solve 
this  problem. 

The  problem,  I  think,  has  now  evolved  not  into  a  question  of  should 
there  be  solutions,  but  how  the  solutions  can  be  obtained  and  whether 
they  shall  be  on  a  delayed  basis,  a  leisurely  basis,  a  discretionary 
basis  by  a  Secretary  of  Commerce ;  whether  it  shall  be  with  various 
segments  of  our  State  and  Federal  Governments  participation,  or 
shall  there  be  a  strong,  centralized  authority  which  can  make  a 
cohesive,  integrated  approach  to  tackle  the  entire  problem. 

May  I  passionately  refer  to  what  Congressman  Mackay  said  in 
one  of  his  questions.  I  think  it  was  implicit  in  his  remark.  He  asked 
Mr.  Hofl'a,  “Do  you  feel  that  this  should  be  done  through  a  centralized 
agency?’5 

In  our  little  booklet,  of  which  we  are  very  proud,  we  have  asked 
for  a  central  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  tackle  problems 
relating  to  licensing,  to  require  Federal  licensing  standards,  because 
these  drivers  are  in  interstate  commerce  and  travel ;  to  have  a  strong 
Federal  program  of  regulation  of  automobile  design;  a  strong  cohe¬ 
sive  Federal  program  with  regard  to  highway  design,  and  all  facets 
and  features  of  the  entire  problem.  I  would  like  to  get  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  auto  design  because  I  know  that  is  one  of  the  principal  concerns 
before  this  committee  today. 

Upon  the  basis  of  thousands  of  communications  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  all  segments  of  American  society,  and  from  all  publicity 
media,  the  grassroots  of  America,  if  you  please,  we  affirm  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  improvements  in  auto  design  must  be  mandated  into  new 
automobiles  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We  think,  with  careful 
deliberation,  that  one-half  of  all  collision  fatalities,  and  I  am  exclud¬ 
ing  the  pedestrian  accidents  so  far,  we  think  one-half  of  them  could 
be  eliminated  once  this  program  is  implemented  and  gets  into  effect. 

We  recognize  there  will  be  a  timelag  because  even  though  new  auto¬ 
mobiles  have  safety  features  mandated,  you  still  have  some  90  million 
automobiles  on  the  highway  which  will  be  usable  for  year  after  year, 
and,  of  course,  there  may  come  a  time  when  the  Congress  may  say  the 
time  has  come  to  halt  the  use  of  cars  beyond  a  certain  vintage  or 
certain  age. 

Hut,  sooner  or  later,  this  program  will  be  in  full  swing  and  the 
matter  of  timing  is  of  the  greatest  urgency.  In  the  legal  expression, 
time  is  of  the  essence.  Upon  the  basis  of  our  experience  as  trial  law¬ 
yers,  we  have  repeatedly  supported  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
protect  drivei-s  and  passengers  in  automobiles  from  the  fatal  or  crip¬ 
pling  consequences  of  collisions  which  inevitably  will  occur. 

It  is  a  classic  event  that  is  occurring  now,  this  so-called  dispute  as  to 
causation  and  attributing  causation  to  driver  or  automobile.  I  w’ould 
like  to  say  there  is  no  question  that  the  driver  has  a  very,  very  great 
deal  to  answer  for.  I  think  it  was  Congressman  Cunninghanrwho 
raised  the  question.^  Of  course,  he  does.  If  the  car  is  in  the  garage, 
there  will  l>e  no  accident,  unless  the  driver  gets  to  the  wheel ;  or  if  it 
is  on  the  showroom  floor.  Rut,  once  that  driver  is  in  that  automobile, 
with  90  million  cars  on  our  highways,  and  projecting  it  10  years  hence 
maybe  130  or  140  million  cars,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  with  all  of 
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the  safety  lectures,  precautions  and  coaxings  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  which  periodically  says  on  the  next  Memorial  Day  or  Fourth 
of  July  weekend  550  or  700  Americans  will  be  killed,  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  you  and  I  who  drive  our  automobiles  rationally  and 
carefully  and  presumably  never  with  any'  liquor  in  us  may  be  struck 
with  the  fellow  who  has  done  it,  or  by  the  driver  whose  faculties  have 
slowed  up  and  whose  eyesight  has  failed  and  he  has  not  been  examined 
with  regard  to  his  eyesight  for  10  or  20  years. 

I  was  licensed  in  New  York  over  30  years  ago  and  they  never  looked 
at  me  again.  That  is  something  that  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
get  into  because  the  States  will  never  master  that  problem.  That  is  a 
separate  subject. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  what  I  say  is  the  present  issue,  as  to  not 
whether  the  program  should  go  into  effect,  whether  legislation  should 
be  adopted,  but  the  issue  is  when  and  how.  I  would  like,  to  say  that 
there  is  a  tendency,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  great  automobile  industry, 
which  during  World  War  II  performed  miracles  for  the  American 
public  in  our  fight  for  life,  in  the  mastery  of  all  sorts,  engineering  and 
technological  problems,  when  the  chips  were  down  and  we  needed  it, 
they  performed  beautifully,  but  I  regret,  to  say,  because  I  was  a 
stanch  admirer  of  the  industry,  that  they  have  dragged  their  feet  for 
30  years.  They  have  opposed  one  measure  after  another  which  would 
have  been  calculated  to  improve  safety. 

Some  5  years  ago  I  was  president  of  the  New  York  State  Trial 
Lawyers  Association.  I  attended  a  hearing  of  Senator  Edward  Spino, 
about  whom  you  may  have  heard,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  of 
accident  prevention,  and  six  manufacturers’  representatives  from  the 
auto  industry  came  in  from  Detroit  to  oppose  vehemently  the  pro¬ 
posals  to  mandate  seat  belts  into  automobiles.  Today  we  are  witness¬ 
ing  the  auto  industry  literally  imploring  people  to  use  the  scat  belts. 
At  that  time,  the  multiplication  was  some  6  or  7  million  cars  produced 
each  year,  times  $3  or  $4  per  car  in  wholesale  prices.  They  opposed 
this  vigorously.  I  saw  that  with  my  own  eyes  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  before  those  hearings. 

We  saw  that  the  emphatic  demands  hv  the  auto  industry  that  more 
and  more  research  is  required  before  design  changes  are  incorporated 
into  new  automobiles  requires  careful  and  critical  analysis  by  this 
committee,  because  any  delay,  and  a  sophisticated  understanding  by 
this  committee  is  essential  if  it  is  to  do  its  job  to  fulfill  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  American  public— we  say  that  any 
unnecessary  delay  in  implementing  this  program  is,  in  effect,  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  potential  savings  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  lives  of 
Americans  yearly. 

What  are  these  delaying  tactics?  I  would  hate  to  feel  that  it  is 
merely  materialistic  saving  of  money,  but  here  are  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  which  I  just  listed  at  random.  I  call  it  the  waiting  game.  More 
research  and  more  research,  and  research  can  be  endless. 

Second,  Mr.  Ford  said  just  10  days  ago,  there  would  be  a  very 
severe  impact,  on  our  economy.  I  submit,  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Ford, 
who  is  one.  of  our  finest  citizens,  that  Is  an  arrogant  and  thoughtless 
statement  because  never  in  American  history  has  any  factor  of  economy 
been  given  priority  over  tlie  lives  and  safety  of  our  people. 
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If  a  lowly  seaman,  the  lowest  seaman  in  rank  on  a  skip,  is  swept 
overboard,  the  American  Government  will  spend  literally  millions  of 
dollars  sending  out  hundreds  of  ships  to  save  that  life*  Never  has 
anyone  had  the  audacity  to  come  before  a  congressional  committee,  to 
my  memory,  and  say,  let  us  take  our  time,  let  us  balance,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  was  said  yesterday  in  Mr*  Bugas5  statement,  let  us  balance 
economy  against  the  necessity. 

That  is  talking  about  money,  and  I  submit  that  on  that  score  if  the 
industry  were  to  skip  1  year  m  model  changeovers  and  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  new  body  design  for  dies,  and  I  don't 
have  to  be  an  expert  as  they  know  what  that  costs,  that  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  give  the  leverage  and  propulsion  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  it  could  literally  take  off. 

I  say  that  economics,  if  they  are  going  to  be  considered,  we  must 
consider  the  economic  impact  on  America  and  its  economy  by  the  fact 
that  over  $8  to  $10  million  is  lost  every  year  as  a  result  of  these 
accidents. 

Another  delaying  tactic  is  the  proposal,  I  submit,  to  permit  or 
bring  in  States  and  to  get  consensus  opinions.  That  is  a  very  vague 
statement.  But  if  you  are  going  to  get  a  consensus  of  50  States  lief  ore 
you  make  a  move,  I  submit  that  you  will  wait  from  now  until  the 
year  1980  before  you  are  going  to  get  either  a  unanimity  or  a  consensus. 
I  say  that  is  a  dissipation  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
public,  A  strong  hand  must  seize  the  initiative  to  make  this  a  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation  program, 

I  say  that  this  preoccupation  by  the  automobile  industry  with  ob¬ 
taining  participation  of  various  engineering  societies,  the  various 
States,  is  a  complete  abdication  of  the  principle  of  centralized  con¬ 
trol  which  can  get  the  job  done.  I  don't  mean  only  for  auto  design, 
I  mean  a  comprehensive  view  for  the  entire  problem.  I  submit  that 
this  committee  should  examine  with  very  critical  and  jaundiced  eye 
any  proposal  which  will  delay  the  immediate  mandating  of  known 
safety  improvements.  They  are  not  hard  to  come  by*  The  procedures 
can  be  set  up  very  readily. 

For  example,  hearings  such  as  are  being  conducted  today  could  be 
conducted  either  under  the  proposed  Department  of  Highway  Trans¬ 
portation,  if  a  new  secretary  is  created  W  law,  or  by  whatever  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  is  created  to  centralize  control,  and  certainly  the  auto 
industry  should  be  heard,  and  certainly  all  State  agencies  should 
be  heard.  The  trial  lawyers,  the  doctors,  everyone  who  can  be  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  hearings  should  be  heard.  Then  out  of  that  should 
come  a  promulgation  of  known  safety  improvements  and  standards 
based  upon  the  best  “substantial  evidence.55  That  is  the  concept,  be¬ 
cause  there  will  never  be  perfection,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  some 
mistake  will  be  made.  It  can  be  corrected,  as  all  human  events  can 
be  subject  to  error.  But  it  should  not  be  delayed. 

One  thing  that  I  am  concerned  about  as  a  lawyer,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  a  program  which  involves  the  humanities,  is  the  pro¬ 
posal  by  Mr.  Bugas  on  behalf  of  the  whole  industry  to  provide  court 
review.  Of  course,  there  must,  he  some  review  against  some  arbitrary 
action  by  any  administrative  agency.  But  the  manner  in  which  that 
proposal  is  met  by  this  committee  is  going  to  be  determining  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  this  program. 
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As  a  lawyer,  I  know  if  yon  have  a  criminal  case  you  can  get  court 
review  after  court  review  and  you  can  stall,  as  the  Chessman  case-  in¬ 
dicates,  for  14  years  the  eventual  review  by  a  court.  This  is  not  a 
matter  that  should  be  subjected  to  endless  court  litigation.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  that  is  a  possibility  unless  the  bill  is  so  written  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  Congress  and  the  procedures  established  will  be  based  upon 
substantial  evidence,  based  upon  hearings  and  based  upon  the  best 
expert  advice  you  can  attain.  There  are  experts  who  can  furnish  this 
committee  or  any  congressional  committee,  or  any  governmental  agen¬ 
cy  with  substantial,  reliable,  expert  evidence.  So  we  do  not  have  a 
danger  of  court  tieups  to  implement  this  very  vital  problem. 

I  would  like  to  just  refer  for  a  few  moments  to  some  of  the  known 
effects  of  collisions  based  upon  our  knowledge  as  trial  lawyers.  Unless 
anyone  think  and  say  that  we  are  not  experts,  we  are  only  too  expert 
because  we  are  exposed  to  the  human  tragedies  that  results,  and  we 
actually  visit  the  scenes  of  accidents  and' examine  the  wreckage.  I 
am  dividing  these  comments  into  an  analysis  of  what  happens  with 
front,  end  impacts,  rear  end  impacts,  and  side  impacts  on  automobiles. 
Those  are  the  most  common.  Of  course,  t  here  are  various  others.  One 
might  talk  about  turning  over  of  cars.  I  don’t  have  the  time.  I  know 
the  committee  can’t  devote  that  much  time  from  the  hearing. 

But  just  talking  about  first  front-end  impacts,  our  experience  as 
trial  lawyers  investigating  and  preparing  and  trying  cases  proves 
that  severe  front  impacts  causes  to  our  clients,  from  our  personal  ob¬ 
servation  (1)  the  stering  post  and  motor  are  driven  backward  without 
ample  foresight  or  without  any  foresight  to  deflect  them  from  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  riding  compartment.  Picture,  if  you  will,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  a  riding  compartment  could  be  developed  so  that  on  a 
severe  impact  the  passengers  were  rigidly  seated  and  protected  bv 
shoulder  harnesses  and  seat  belts  and  nothing  could  penetrate  because 
of  advanced  design  and  proper  planning.  What  happens  is  that  the 
stering  post  stabs  my  client  in  the  chest  and  he  is  killed  by  a  severe 
impact  against  the  sternum  or  brest  bone.  His  ribs  are  smashed.  The 
motor  often  is  driven  into  the  riding  compartment,  striking  either  the 
driver  or  the  passenger  sitting  next  to  him  in  what  we  as  trail  lawyers 
call  the  death  seat,  the  right  front  seat  in  an  automobile. 

Two,  the  stering  wheel  is  driven  into  the  chest  or  head  of  the  driver 
with  frightful  consequences.  Our  studies  indicate  that  if  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  were  to  install  an  energy-absorbing  front  bumper  it 
would  minimize  the  effect  of  the  front  end  impact;  that  a  fire  wall  of 
steel  or  other  design  feature  should  be  installed  in  the  automobiles  to 
deflect  the  motor  downward  to  prevent  it  from  being  hurled  back  into 
the  riding  compartment. 

These  engineering  advance  are  known.  They  are  nothing  revolu- 
tionary.  They  would  not  take  6  months  to  put  into  operation. 

Three,  provide  a  collapsible  steering  wheel,  which  General  Motors 
has  already  announced  to  the  public,  to  prevent  it  from  impaling 
drivers  i  n  front-end  coll  isions. 

.  And  the  so-called  safety  glass  of  the  windshield  and  windows  is 
simply  not.  safe  because  it  shatters  readily. 

A  yonng  man,  in  a  case  1  am  handling  now,  2  months  ago  was 
blinded,  22  years  of  age.  There  is  something  to  cry  about  when  vou 
see  these  tilings. 
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Frequently,  the  glass  disfigures,  deforms,  blinds  or  kills  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  automobiles*  The  gage  of  the  safety  glass  is  too  thin.  Pas¬ 
sengers  who  are  hurled  from  inside  against  the  glass  windshield  should 
be  protected  by  designed  installations  which  would  make  the  glass 
pop  out  rather  than  being  rigid.  This  oftentimes  causes  fractured 
skulls  or  horrible  disfigurements* 

On  rear-end  collisions,  may  1  say,  and  I  assume  the  committee  may 
have  received  our  political  booklet  entitled  “Stop  Murder  by  Motor,7  ’ 
we  have  pointed  out  that  there  are  more  rear-end  collisions  than  any 
other  kind  of  collision  on  the  highway,  bar  none.  It  comes  from  tail¬ 
gating,  which  is  driver  fault.  But  because  we  know  these  things  are 
going  to  happen,  it  is  our  experience  that  there  are  more  of  this  type 
of  collision  and  the  automobile  must  be  built  to  protect  against  it  The 
most  common  type  of  injuries  which  result  from  rear-end  collisions 
are  the  so-called  whiplash  injuries,  which  may  be  minor  or  so  severe 
as  to  cause  permanent  paralysis.  For  years  we  have  called  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  installation  of  head  rests  in  automobiles,  which 
would  save  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  damage  claims. 
It  is  a  very  inexpensive  device.  We  say,  somewhat  apologetically  to 
one  of  my  friends  in  the  insurance  business,  a  great  lawyer,  Robert. 
Gilmore,  that  if  they  were  to  urge,  as  we  do,  the  installation  of  head 
rests  in  automobiles,  the  lawyers  of  America  would  be  put  out  of 
business  so  far  as  handling  these  cases  are  concerned*  We  hope  they 
would  do  it. 

We  urge  and  shout  that  they  should  do  it.  In  a  rear-end  collision 
we  know  that  the  human  head,  weighing  from  eight  to  11  pounds, 
depending  upon  the  volume  of  brains  that  the  Good  Lord  has  endowed 
us  with,  goes  first  back,  beyond  the  normal  anatomical  limits,  and  then 
forward  with  damage  to  the  neck  cervical  spine  structures.  The  head 
rest  would  eliminate  that.  Strangely,  nobody  has  shouted  loudly 
for  it  enough,  and  we  have  been  doing  it  for  quite  a  long  time.  You 
don't  need  research  for  that.  That  is  something  that  ought  to  be 
mandated  by  a  Government  agency  immediately* 

In  rear  end  collisions  we  sav  an  energy  absorbing  rear  bumper 
would  minimize  the  shock  effect* of  these  rear  impacts.  It  is  common 
for  these  passengers  in  the  rear  seat  to  be  flung  forward  against  seats 
which  buckle  and  swing  forward.  The  seats  are  not  rigidly  mounted 
to  the  floorboard  of  the  car.  Often  the  passenger  in  the  front  seat  is 
crushed  against  the  dashboard  or  glass  windshield.  Standards  are 
required. 

A  most  common  source  of  injury  In  rear  end  collisions  is  from  the 
second  collision,  meaning  the  impact  of  the  passenger  with  the  interior 
portion  of  the  car.  It  will  cause  death  or  injury  because  of  the  various 
protrusions  of  knobs,  glove  compartment  posts,  tear  view  mirror,  stick 
shifts,  door  handles  and  parking  brakes.  It  requires  little  engineer¬ 
ing  ingenuity  and  no  research  to  recess  or  remove  these  protruding 
objects  and  to  replace  them  with  soft,  energy  absorbing  surfaces 
designed  to  prevent  foreseeable  injuries. 

In  rear  end  collisions,  the  person  occupying  the  death  seat,  the  front 
seat  next  to  the  driver,  is  hurled  forward  against  the  dashboard  and 
windshield  with  predictable  dire  consequences,  blinding,  disfigure¬ 
ment,  fractured  skulls.  These  we  see  in  the  actual  cases.  The  so-called 
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padded  dashboard,  -which  up  to  now  has  been  sold  as  an  optional 
extra,  simply  is  not  padded  nor  soft  enough  to  absorb  the  force  of 
predictable  impact  with  the  person  in  the  death  seat. 

Often  the  padded  dashboard  is  relatively  sharp  and  hard  rather 
than  soft  and  rounded.  We  say  this  concept  of  charging  extra  for 
any  safety  feature  is  unworthy  of  the  great  automobile  industry  be¬ 
cause  its  own  image  and  its  own  desire  to  do  good  for  the  American 
people  should  never  impel  them  to  charge  a  single  cent  for  any  known 
safety  extra.  It  should  be  put  in  automatically  the  minute  they  de¬ 
velop  it  and  can  put  it  in.  If  should  be  part  of  the  price  of  the  car. 
In  volume  production,  it  would  be  far  cheaper  than  to  charge  sepa¬ 
rately  to  someone  who  wants  to  save  his  life  by  paying  extra  The 
concept  of  charging  extra  for  safety  features  should  be  unknown  to 
the  entire  industry  as  a  concept.  It  is  immoral. 

Oil  side  impacts,  the  common  injuries  from  side  impacts  are  easilv 
predictable  upon  the  basis  of  our  experience  in  seeing  these  cases 
f  pon  side  impact,  the  doors  are  flung  open,  because  of  faulty  design 
ot  (too r  latches,  occupants  are  hurled  out  of  the  cars  with  fatalities 
being  gruesome. 

Second  the  side,  and  this  is  so  important,  the  side  of  the  modern 
automobile  is  designed  without  any  protection  whatsoever  to  the  oc¬ 
cupants.  Think  of  that.  With  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  inter- 
sect ion  collisions  m  this  country  every  week,  there  is  no  protection. 

dust  2  weeks  ago,  m  a  case  that  came  into  my  office,  a  25-mile-an- 
Jiour  impact,  with  the  front  of  a  Pontiac,  striking  the  side  of  a  Chev¬ 
rolet,  the  driver  of  the  Chevrolet,  who  came  out  of  the  side  street— 
undoubtedly  he  was  negligent— he  was  killed  instantly.  It  was  not  a 
high-speed  collision.  But  the  side  of  the  car  is  built  like  an  eggshell, 
a  here  is  the  thin  metal  of  the  door.  The  structure  of  the  door  is  com¬ 
pletely  inadequate  and  was  never  intended  to  prevent  injury  from  side 
impact.  \\  o  say' that  automobiles  with  X-frame  types  of  chassis  should 
be  outlawed.  rl  hey  present  no  physical  obstacle  to  prevent  penetration 
side  t  ie  ndmg  compartment  hi’ the  automobile  which  strikes  it  at  the 

Based  upon  our  experience,  mandatory  changes  in  design  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  would  be  essential  to  provide  side  impact  protect  ion.  At  pres- 

?^.^i!n0Tn«aJlltJ0niO.biI^  we  *a-v’  has  less  Protection  against  side 
impact  than  the  dodge  'em  car  that  you  and  1  used  to  ride  in  amuse- 
ment  pants. 

,  3  the  idod£®  ,em”  cy=  where  we  used  to  pay  a  nickel,  the  “dod«e 
em  car  has  all  around  shock  absorbing  bumpers.  Our  experience 
impels  the_ recommendation  that  the  modern  automobile  must  he  rede¬ 
signed  with  a  rigid  steel  chassis  having  a  steel  frame  or  girder  eom- 
pletely  surrounding  the  underriding  compartment  of  automobiles. 

?i  KBiWTTOnt  t0 11S,]?  lze-  and  *****  of  course.  js  a  very  facetious 
1  “vi  pr/s®ntjn/b  we  *ro  wont  to  visualize  occupants  in  a 
^lbafc“,  with  steel  walls  surrounding  all  occupants  of  the  bath¬ 
tub,  the  obviously  saving  propensities  for  automobiles  would  be  self- 
evident.  Shock  absorbing  SIde  bumpers  could  be  installed  and  there 
won  d  never  be  a  fatality  from  a  side  impact.  The  side  bumpers  would 
be  at  standard  bumper  height  and  all  automobiles  would  be  required 
to  have  the  same  height  of  bumpers,  front,  rear,  and  side,  so  that  known 
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predictable  impacts  would  give  at  least  some  lifesaving  chances  to  the 
occupants  of  the  automobiles. 

The  dramatic  contrast  between  such  a  design  and  the  present,  com¬ 
plete,  absence  of  any  protection  whatsoever  is  apparents.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  many  persons  killed  in  side  impact  crashes  would  be 
saved  by  foresight  and  imagination  and  the  improvements  of  design 
to  protect  against  the  inevitable  side  impact  collisions  which  result 
only  too  frequently  by  the  thousands  every  week. 

(5n  miscellaneous  recommendations,  we  have  advocated  the  mandat¬ 
ing  of  cornering  lights  to  illuminate  the  area  into  which  an  automobile 
is  turning;  dual  disk  brakes  which  are  virtually  unaffected  by  water. 
Our  experience  has  shown  that  on  raining  days,  the  standard  types 
of  brakes  frequently  will  fail  because  water  penetrates  into  the  brake 
mechanism,  making  them  useless. 

Headlights  and  taillights  visible  from  the  side  as  well  as  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  automobile.  We  advocate,  for  example,  that  the  inner 
lid  of  the  trunk  should  be  painted  with  a  luminescent  painting  so  that 
where  there  is  a  car  stalled  on  the  highway,  the  oncoming  cars  would 
see  the  open  lid  of  the  trunk  of  the  stalled  automobile  and  would  be 
warned  away. 

Last,  with  regard  to  prototvpe  safety  cars,  we  think  this  is  the 
most  exciting  development  of  forward  tliinking  that  has  come  along 
in  decades. 

The  project  that  has  been  launched  in  New  York  I  am  very  familiar 
with.  There  are  fine  men  working  on  it,  fine  engineers,  who  are  not 
beholden  to  any  particular  manufacturer.  Their  designs  are  so  for¬ 
ward  in  concepts  that  I  would  urge  that  the  financing  problems  that 
they  may  have,  that  State  or  any  State,  including  the  State  of  Iowa — 
Attorney  General  Scalise  will  be  speaking  later  today  on  what  they 
are  doing— any  State  that  will  qualify  for  Federal  aid  certaintly 
should  receive  support  under  this  legislation. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  committee  to  understand  that  the  proto¬ 
type  car  could  be  used  for  experiments  and  for  the  establishment  of 
Federal  standards  against  which  consumers  could  be  protected,  against 
which  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
manufacturers  could  measure  the  performance  abilities  and  the  safety, 
cash  worthiness  of  their  automobiles  when  they  are  produced.  The 
prototype  standards  would  not  be  set  because  this  whole  concept 
should  be  for  a  flexible,  continuous  improvement  as  new  designs  and 
changes,  and  modifications,  are  developed  by  a  continuing  program 
with  regard  to  auto  design. 

The  evolution  of  the  ultimate  safety  automobile,  I  suppose,  we 
might  project  ahead  for  10,  20,  or  30  years,  would  be  the  reliance  on 
electronic  computers,  radar  devices,  and  what  not.  We  are  not  there 
yet,  but  the  time  is  now  for  this  committee  to  assert  vigorously  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  limb  of  the  American  people,  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation.  This  committee  should  reject  any  proposals  bv  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry  that  it  should  police  itself  or  that  it  should  have  an  ultimate 
decisional  power  as  distinguished  from  a  consultative  power  in  the 
establishment  of  standards.  Certainly  they  must  be  consulted  and  yet 
the  ultimate  powers  must  be  made  and  conferred  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  regulating  agency. 
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Since  the  modern  automobile  provides  the  largest  transportation 
system  ever  known  to  mankind,  isn’t  it  strange  that  Federal  regulation 
so  far  has  exempted  it  from  any  kind  of  control,  whereas  airplanes, 
ships,  interestate  buses  and  trains  all  are  under  Government  regula¬ 
tion  and  all  of  them  combined  carry  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  human 
cargo  that  the  automobile  does. 

We  sav,  in  conclusion,  that  this  committee  should  enter  into  this 
battle  to  save  lives  and  to  reject  all  proposals  for  procrastination  or 
delay,  needless  research.  It  should  be  sophisticated  with  regard  to 
proposals  for  a  complicated  court  review  procedures  which  would 
emasculate  this  program.  And  it  certainly  should  reject  any  argu¬ 
ments  which  would  balance  or  equate  human  safety  in  the  saving  of 
human  lives  for  economic  considerations.  That  is  something  that 
should  not  only  be  secondary  but  far  beyond  secondary  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  to  fulfill  its  historic  tradition  of  protecting  the  American 
public. 

Thank  you. 

The  (  /Kairmak.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kelner.  The  committee  very  much 
appreciates  your  statement. 

Mr.  Moss? 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Kelner,  I  want  to  express  inv  appreciation  for  a  very 
thoughful  and  constructive  statement,  one  I  am  confident  will  be  most 
helpful  to  the  members  of  this  committee. 

I  concur  most  emphatically  in  your  observation  that  we  should  not 
adopt  any  legislation  which  leads  to  endless  procrastination  done  in 
the  name  of  research. 

I  can  think  of  so  many  things  as  I  look  at  my  own  automobile  that 
are  obvious  to  a  person  who  makes  no  pretense  of  being  an  engineer. 
Obviously  they  are  not  safe.  I  am  also  reminded  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  gone  back  about  a  half  dozen  times  to  dealers  to  trv  to  get  wind¬ 
shield  wipers  that  will  take  water  off  a  windshield  in  the  middle  of 
a  rainstorm. 

1  o  this  moment,  15  months  later,  whenever  it  rains  I  have  difficulty 
seeing  out  of  my  windshield.  The  engineering  expertise  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  automobile  industry  should  be  able  to  solve  this  monumental  prob¬ 
lem. 

I  recall  no  instance  in  many  years  but  what  I  usually  average  one 
new  car  each  year— because  I  have  to  keep  two— where  I  have  been 
faced  with  balanced  wheels.  I  have  always  had  to  go  out  after  I 
bought  the  car  and  had  the  wheels  balanced.  That  should  not  be 
necessary.  It  should  be  delivered  to  me  with  the  wheels  and  tires  bal¬ 
anced. 

In  fact,  perhaps  there  should  be  a  little  better  job  in  balancing  tires. 
I  was  interested  recently  in  a  television  ad  boasting  of  making  a  round 
tire.  I  thought  all  tires  were  round:  they  should  be.  But  I  suggest 
that  if  you  try  to  cast  an  eye  on  some  of  the  wheels  of  cars  conung 
toward  you  or  traveling  alongside  of  you,  they  way  they  wobble  you 
would  wonder  if  they  are  balanced,  either  the  wheel  or  the  tire. 

There  are  many  obvious  things  that  could  be  done  if  we  put  our 
minds  to  it,  and  which  should  be  done. 

Referring  to  your  experience,  I  had  occasion  a  couple  of  years  ago 
to  stop  at  a  glass  firm  in  my  district  to  have  a  window  put  into  the 
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car.  The  owner  there  complained  to  me  of  the  tempered  glass  in  the 
side  and  rear  windows  of  our  automobiles-  He  told  me  that  in  his 
judgment  it  represented  a  serious  safety  problem  because  a  person 
trapped  in  the  car  could  not  break  the  glass  to  get  out. 

Have  you  any  experience  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr-  Keener.  Congressman  Moss,  not  particularly  with  regard  to 
that.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  shatterproof  or  so-called  shatter¬ 
proof  capabilities  of  side  window  glass  and  the  front  windshield  glass. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  front  windshield  glass  has  better 
capabilities  for  the  shatterproof  qualities.  But  the  side  glass  does 
not  have  the  same  capabilities,  I  wouldn’t  want  to  enter  into  a  com¬ 
plicated  expert  lecture  on  the  subject*  but  those  in  the  glass  industry 
with  whom  I  have  ever  spoken  have  said  that  for  just  a  slightly  bit 
more  money  being  expended  on  the  side  and  rear  glass,  a  much  better 
safety  job  can  be  done.  This  would  not  be  the  right  time  to  go  into 
the  details  of  it,  I  don’t  have  particular  experience  on  the  question 
that  you  are  raising,  however,  on  the  ability  of  the  passenger  to  break 
out, 

Mr,  Moss.  Do  you  have  any  experience  on  a  problem  I  had  just 
about  2  years  ago:  I  was  driving  over  in  Alexandria,  Va,  I  stopped 
at  a  stoplight  and  was  struck  in  the  rear.  The  young  lady  who  struck 
me  had  reached  for  her  brake  and  hit  the  accelerator.  So  I  gof  the 
full  impact,  along  with  the  whiplash-  Is  that  a  common  occurrence? 

Mr.  Keeker.  This  happens,  I  would  say,  countless  times  daily  all 
over  the  United  States,  I  would  say  the  average  lawyer  who  "does 
handle  negligence  cases  receives  possibly  three  times  as  many  rear  end 
collision  cases  as  he  does  any  other  kind  of  accident  case.  Not  all  of 
them  are  serious,  but  some  of  them  are  very  serious. 

The  design  problem  that  you  raise  is  the  placing  of  the  accelerator 
pedal  in  close  proximity  to  the  brake  pedal.  That  is  an  obvious  thing 
that  many  of  us  have  been  aware  of  for  a  long  time.  On  a  wet  day 
jour  foot  can  readily  slip  off  the  brake  pedal,  slide  on  the  rubber, 
especially  if  it  is  worn  down  a  little  after  usage,  and  slide  back  on  the 
accelerator  pedal. 

It  is  an  obvious  design  improvement  that  should  be  considered  by 
any  Government  agency  setting  design  standards. 

Mr.  Moss.  So  for  many  of  these  things  we  don’t  have  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  and  costly  research  but  just  a  little  intelligent  analysis  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Keeker.  Exactly.  Mr,  Moss,  it  is  so  important  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  realize  that  of  these  20  or  25  known  safety  improvements  by 
general  consensus  wdiich  exists  everywhere,  and  "probably  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  engineers  would  readily  admit  after  one  or  two  hear¬ 
ings  before  this  committee  or  a  similar  committee,  these  can  be  put 
into  effect  in  the  1967  automobiles,  and  there  would  be  no  great  trag¬ 
edy  if  they  delayed  the  model  changeover. 

I  know  that  regulation  is  a  very  unsavory  thing  to  any  industry, 
but  we  are  talking  now  in  terms  of  lives.  These  known  safety  fea¬ 
tures  this  committee  can  take  judicial  notice  of,  if  I  can  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  legal  profession.  You  can  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  absorbent  bumpers,  or  a  deflecting  design  to  make  the 
motor  go  down  instead  of  into  the  compartment,  better  safety  glass 
and  better  glass  on  the  sides. 
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At  random,  I  have,  just  a  couple  of  months  ago,  flipped  the  pages 
of  a  national  magazine,  and  I  saw  one  automobile  titled  the  “Fury” 
and  another  one  lias  a  tiger  denoting  performance  with  the  likeness 
of  a  tiger.  It  lias  a  beautiful  woman  sitting  on  the  hood  with  her  legs 
crossed.  It  takes  little  imagination  to  know  that  the  sex  symbol  can 
sell  hundreds  of  millions  of  automobiles. 

The  next  ad  talked  about  the  ability  of  a  car  to  go  from  nothing 
to  60  miles  per  hour  in  something  like  7  seconds,  roughly. 

I  was  thinking  to  myself,  “What  are  these  people  thinking  of?” 

Mr,  Moss,  There  is  very  fine  driver  education  in  advertising  for  a 
gasoline,  to  get  yourself  a  tiger  in  the  tank,  to  get  yourself  a  Fury 
that  wilt  accelerate  to  the  heights  in  nothing  flat,  and  this  is  the  com- 
petition  that  the  young  men  and  women  have  as  we  attempt  in  the 
high  schools  to  teach  them  safety  and  to  be  competent,  responsible 
drivers. 

Mr.  Keener.  Lest  anyone  think  that  any  one  manufacturer  monop- 
olizes  the  guilt  on  that  score,  one  manufacturer  has  the  Wildcats,  one 
has  the  Fury,  and  the  other  has  the  Mustang,  So  all  three  of  the 
major  manufacturers  all  have  the  same  approach, 

Mr.  Moss.  And  they  all  have  a  tiger? 

Mr.  Keener,  Well,  they  all  have  a  tiger,  yes. 

Mr,  Moss.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman,  Mr,  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  have  made  quite  a  few  engineering  suggestions  here.  Have 
you  ever  made  these  suggestions  to  the  industry? 

Mr.  Keener.  Not  directly  to  the  industry.  Wlmt  we  have  done  is 
in  our  various  magazines  that  we  publish  oftentimes  the  major  manu¬ 
facturers  who  maintain  a  library  in  Detroit  will  send  for  our  pub¬ 
lications. 

We  assume  that  there  is  a  direct  interest  in  many  of  our  specific 
recommendations.  Over  the  years  they  have  been  aware  of  our  writ¬ 
ings  and  our  suggest  ions. 

Mr.  Younger,  We  had  hearings  on  safety  a  couple  of  years  ago  when 
we  were  considering  seat  belts.  Do  I  recall  that  you  appeared  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Keener.  Several  years  ago,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Younger.  About  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Keener.  No,  I  did  not  appear.  I  did  appear  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  hearings  in  New  York  as  long  as  5  veal's  ago,  1961.  As  you  prob¬ 
ably  know,  I  think  New  York  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  mandate 
seat  belts  into  at  least  the  front  seats  of  automobiles.  But  in  our  pub¬ 
lication  we  did  desseminate  our  views  very  widely. 

.  Mr.  Younger.  I  take  it  you  advocate  the  issuance  of  Federal 
licenses. 

Mr.  Keener.  Yes.  We  advocate  that  every  driver  should  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  like  many  products,  to  be  sooner  or  later  in  interstate  travel. 
We  feel  that  there  is  art  ample  legal  justification  for  Congress  assum¬ 
ing  the  jurisdiction  over  licensing  procedures  and  the  setting  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  licensing  of  drivers,  recognizing  that  the  national  economy, 
forgetting  the  moral  and  humane  considerations,  the  national  economy 
has  a  very  great  stake  in  elimination  or  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  bil- 
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lions  of  dollars  of  losses  which  are  involved  in  a  fantastic  number  of 
automobile  collisions  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Y otrxGER.  I  realize  that.  That  is  partly  the  purpose  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  Would  you  advocate  also  that  the  Federal  Government  license 
the  lawyers  all  over  the  country  instead  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Keener.  If  we  were  to  get  into  that,  of  course,  they  would  get 
into  licensing  of  teachers  and  all  other  trades  and  professions.  I 
wouldn’t  think  there  would  be  a  real  necessity  for  it.  There  hasn't 
been  a  necessity  demonstrated  for  that,  but  there  Inis  been  for  licensing 
of  drivers  who  are  in  constant  interstate  travel,  along  with  the  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  Younger,  There  is  also  a  desire  to  try  and  retain  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  control  hi  the  States  rather  than  concentrating  everything 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Keener.  May  I  answer  that,  Mr.  Younger,  by  pointing  out 
that  in  certain  States,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  blunt  about,  it, 
political  considerations  get  in  the  way  of  effective  licensing,  driver 
licensing,  procedures. 

There  are  certain  States  where  you  have  a  large  percentage  of  over¬ 
age  citizens  and  it  would  be  politically  dangerous,  I  think,  for  any 
State  official  to  advocate  adequate  controls  in  regard  to  such  examples. 
There  are  farming  communities  where  I  don't  doubt  that  exception 
should  be  made  to  permit  14-year-olds  to  drive  automobiles,  which  is 
the  case  in  some  States. 

But  you  could  not  get  a  law  through  certain  States  with  regard  to 
such  a  proposal.  Say  to  establish  a  minimum  age,  if  that  were  de¬ 
sirable,  and  I  am  not  saying  it  is.  There  are  various  other  local  con¬ 
siderations  which  make  a  local -St ate  attack  on  a  problem  almost 
impossible. 

We  think  that  only  Federal  regulation  can  really  get  at  the  drastic 
program  necessary  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Younger.  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  us  that  there  is  no  possible 
political  influence  on  the  Federal  level,  do  you? 

Mr,  Keener.  I  would  like  to  feel,  sir,  and  I  do,  that  on  the  Federal 
level  the  politics  in  this  field,  at  least,  would  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
actually  being  a  factor,  I  don’t  think  it  is  on  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Younger.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  this  morning  by  Mr. 
Hoffa? 

Mr,  Keener,  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Younger,  You  heard  what  lie  said  about  the  ICC  ? 

Mr.  Keener.  I  am  glad  you  brought  up  the  ICC,  if  I  may  bring 
up  another  point.  Mr.  Hoffa  neglected  to  mention  that  driver  fa¬ 
tigue  of  truckd rivers  has  been  in  so  many  of  these  accidents.  In  most 
States  they  are  only  permitted  to  drive  a  maximum  of  10  hours  in 
any  14-hour  period.  Some  of  these  fellows  are  bleary-eyed  and 
maybe  they  want  to  make  double  time  or  time  and  a  half,  and  I  don’t, 
know  whether  that  is  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  union,  but 
they  will  get  involved  in  fearful  accidents,  kilting  people.  We  will 
check  ami  discover  by  careful  investigation  that  the  drivers  have 
been  on  the  highways  as  much  as  18  out  of  24  hours.  They  stop  for 
a  cup  of  coffee,  but  they  are  literally  paralyzed  sometimes  at  that 
wheel.  There  is  little  or  no  control. 
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I  don’t  think  the  ICC  is  doing  a  job  with  regard  to  checking  that 
problem  out, 

Mr,  Younger.  Does  that,  apply  to  regulated  carriers? 

Mr,  Kelnek,  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  Younger.  1  have  one  other  short  question.  You  apparently 
advocate  that  this  be  set,  up  outside  the  administrative  act. 

Mr.  Keener.  What  should  be  set  up? 

^  Mr.  Younger.  That  the  control  or  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  mean  that  he  would  not  have  to  comply  with  the 
administrative  act.  This  is  the  only  proposal  of  that  kind  that  lias 
ever  been  made  for  regulation,  All  of  the  other  regulatory  bodies 
have  to  live  up  t  o  the  terms  of  the  administrative  act. 

Yet  you  propose  that  they  be  eliminated  from  it. 

Mr.  Keener.  Mr.  Younger,  we  advocate  that  a  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  take  a  comprehensive  control  under  law  of  the  Con- 
gress,  and  1  don’t  think  it  should  be  the  Department  of  Commerce 
because  they  have  too  much  to  do  and  too  many  other  programs  which 
may  present  some  conflict.  We  say  a  special  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  or  whatever  name  you  will,  should  have  a  central,  Federal 
control  over  all  facets  of  this  entire  problem,  including  driver, 
licensing  procedures,  automobile  inspections,  truck  inspections,  auto¬ 
mobile  design,  so  you  don’t  have  15  or  20  different  agencies  duplicat¬ 
ing  or  conflicting  wi  th  each  other. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  (presiding).  Mr.  Macdonald,  would  you  yield 
to  me  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  You  brought  up  Mr.  Hoffa’s  testimony  about 
driving  10  hours.  Is  there  any  provision  about  what  he  can  do  before 
he  starts  driving  ? 

Mr.  Keener.  No.  The  law  in  most  States  merely  sets  a  maximum 
number  of  hours  in  driving, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Suppose  he  has  been  up  all  night  before  he 
starts  driving? 

Mr.  Keener,  Then,  of  course,  you  have  a  double  hazard.  Rut  the 
1  aw  does  not  go  i  nt o  that.  It  should. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  There  ought  to  be  some  provision  made  about 
that? 

Mr.  Keener.  Yes, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  raising  that  subject,  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Texas  very  well,  and  I  think  he  would  be 
the  last  to  want  to  write  into  any  bill  some  provisions  that  would  turn 
this  country  into  a  police  state.  He  has  been  very  vigilant  concerning 
the  encroachment  or  Government. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas,  All  I  meant  was  to  see  that  the  man  gels  the 
proper  amount  of  sleep,  if  that  requires  a  police  state. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  To  get  back  to  more  mundane  and  more  realistic 
aspects  of  this  bill  that  we  are  trying  to  protect  the  public  with,  I,  for 
one,  would  like  to  congratulate  you,  both  personally  and  your  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  because  you  are- 
one  of  the  few  people  to  come  before  a  congressional  committee  and 
talk  against  your  own  economic  interests. 
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I  have  never  seen  a  breakdown  of  the  number  of  cases  that  are  tried 
in  the  courts,  but  I  would  think  that  negligence  and  trials  of  who  was 
at  fault  in  either  a  death  suit  or  a  damage  suit  comprises  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  most  trial  attorneys  income. 

Mr.  Kelnek.  It  is  80  percent,  approximately,  of  the  national  case¬ 
load.  It  is  80  percent  of  all  civil  cases,  as  distinguished  from  criminal 
cases.  It  is  80  percent  of  all  cases  in  the  courts,  including  matrimonial, 
equity,  and  so  on, 

I  would  say,  and  I  think  safely  so,  that  our  some  25,000  trial  lawyers 
certainly  base  a  very,  very  high  percentage  of  their  livelihood  on  the 
time  and  efforts  extended  to  helping  represent  those  who  are  injured 
in  the  80  percent  of  a)!  cases  in  the  court. 

Mr*  Macdonald.  I  didn’t  know  the  figure  was  that  high.  I  knew 
it  was  high,  I  double  my  compliments  to  you  and  your  association 
for  coming  here  to  perform  this  public  service,  t  would  think  that 
a  trial  attorney  on  both  sides  are  closest  to  a  neutral  that  can  be 
obtained,  more  neutral  than  the  police,  and  certainly  more  neutral 
than  the  people  involved  in  the  accidents,  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  by  your  training  the  members  of  your  association  have  a 
good  perspective  about  this  problem, 

I  couldn’t  concur  more  wholeheartedly  in  saying  that  it  is  a  na¬ 
tional  problem  and  one  that  should  be  dealt  with  and  dealt  with  im¬ 
mediately. 

On  page  5,  you  state  it  is  a  fact  that  the  1966  automobile  is  no  safer 
than  those  produced  in  1940,  I  don’t  see  any  footnote  where  you 
could  buttress  that  as  a  fact.  It  is  a  statement  and  an  interesting 
statement,  but  do  you  have  proof  that  this  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Keener.  Our  proof  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  many  of  us 
have  been  in  trial  work  for  over  25  years.  For  example,  I  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  1937  so  that  it  was  29  years  ago  and 
I  am  not  the  oldest  by  a  long  shot. 

We  say  there  are  no  dual  brakes  on  the  modern  car,  just  as  there 
weren’t  in  1940.  We  say  that  the  sheet  metal  that  was  used  in  con¬ 
structing  cars  in  1940  was  even  heavier  than  it  is  today. 

We  say  that  the  cars  have  now  been  souped  up  on  their  speed  so 
that  the  acceleration  which  is  constantly  touted  in  advertising  is  far 
faster  than  it  was  25  years  ago,  when  people  of  necessity  had  to  drive 
slower  because  the  cars  didn't  have  this  hopped-up  ability,  improved 
gasolines,  and  improved  engineering  for  speed  and  so  on.  But  there 
has  not  been  any  addition  of  one  single  significant  safety  feature  in 
the  1966  automobile,  outside  of  the  so-called  optional  safety  package 
of  the  padded  dash,  which  is  not  a  padded  dash— just  feel  it  and  touch 
it  and  imagine  yourself  going  against  it  at  20  and  30  miles  per  hour, 
and  it  will  kill  you — by  your  own  memory  and  analysis,  you  can’t 
point  out  any  real  safety  features  that  the  auto  industry  has  volun¬ 
tarily  put  into  these  cars. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  am  very  interested  in  your  saying  this,  because 
I  know  of  your  experience  and  the  experience  of  the  people  of  your 
association.  It  is  my  own  feeling  and  T  couldn’t  agree  with  you  more. 

I  think  that  the  automotive  industry,  itself*  has  been  very  derelict 
in  its  duties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  might  be  interested  in  this 
fact,  that  yesterday  a  gentleman  was  testifying  in  behalf  of  all  the 
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automobile  companies  and  when  I  asked  him  how  much  money  was 
spent  in  the  field  of  safety  he  gave  a  rather  evasive  answer  about 
things  that  were  connected  with  safety  research,  and  he  came  out,  as 
I  recall  it,  at  $138  million  was  spent  in  this  field. 

Then  1  questioned  him  yesterday  about  what  was  spent  in  the 
changeover  of  a  style  in  his  company.  He  repl  ied  that  this  was  a  very 
highly  secret  figure  and  he  didn’t  give  it  to  me.  He  didn’t  quite 
refuse  because  I  didn’t  press  him  that  hard. 

I  had  an  unsolicited  call  today  that  there  is  a  report  filed  with  a 
Department  of  the  U.S.  Government  that  indicates  that  over  $500 
million  is  concerned  with  a  changeover  in  style.  When  you  compare 
that  figure  of  $500  million  compared  to  $138  million,  it  just  staggers 
me  how  derelict  the  automobile  companies  have  been. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  one  question,  because  I  see  the  chairman 
is  winding  up,  I  think,  to  gavel  my  2%  minutes  down. 

As  a  trial  attorney,  do  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  when 
you  are  either  defending  a  case  in  court  or  presenting  it  the  factors 
that  have  gone  into  that  accident  ? 

Mr.  Keener,  Certainly, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Would  you  say,  on  the  basis  of  your  great  ex¬ 
perience  that  high  speed,  excessive  speed,  usually  is  a  large  factor  in 
fatalities  on  the  highways  ? 

Mr.  Keener.  Undoubtedly,  an  automobile  going  60  miles  an  hour 
and  then  a  collision  occurring  will  cause  more  injury  than  one  going 
10  or  20  miles  per  hour.  But  it  is  not  the  speed  in  itself  that  fs  the 
major  factor,  in  my  judgment.  It  is  driver  fault. 

With  a  variety  of  cars  it  is  under  the  heading  of  driver,  or  senility, 
poor  eyesight,  inattentiveness.  Alcoholism  is  a  tremendous  factor.  It 
is  calculated  that  55  percent  of  all  fatalities  occurring  at  night  involve 
somebody  drinking.  Any  time  we  get  a  case  of  an  accident  happening 
after  1  or  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  first  factor  you  look  for  as  a 
trial  lawyer  is  who  was  doing  the  drinking* 

The  insurance  lawyer  will  do  the  same.  It  is  known  that  at  that 
hour  somebody  has  been  somewhere  they  had  drinks.  And  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  rightly  so. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  You  mean  legally  so. 

Mr.  Kelner.  Legally  or  rightly. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Let  me  interrupt  you  because  I  don’t  have  too 
much  time. 

Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  someone  who  has  been  drinking  has  a  tendency 
to  exceed  the  speed  limit  ? 

Mr.  Kelner.  He  may  do  a  variety  of  things  including  exceeding  the 
speed  limit,  yes. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Both  ways  ? 

Mr.  Keener.  Yes.  He  will  lose  control.  He  will  go  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road.  He  won't  step  on  his  brakes  in  due  and  timely 
fashion.  He  will  tailgate.  lie  will  do  almost  anything  in  the  boot. 
Congressman,  and  particularly  his  reflexes  will  be  slow. 

You  and  I  may  take  one  or  two  drinks  and  we  won’t  become  intoxi¬ 
cated  but  our  reflexes  are  slowed.  Our  normal  reaction  sometime  is 
three-quarters  of  a  second  and  it  may  go  to  a  second  and  a  half. 
That  is  the  difference  between  getting  hit  or  not. 
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Mr,  Macdonald.  In  conclusion,  I  would  just  like  to  follow  up  one 
tiling  that  you  raised  with  Congressman  Moss,  and  which  I  raised 
yesterday  with  the  automotive  people :  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  chine  by  the  automotive  companies  leads  the  public  to  demand 
more  and  more  horsepower  and  speed  ? 

Mr.  Keener.  I  couldn’t  agree  with  you  more.  What  they  are 
doing  is  they  are  building  up  a  demand  for  speed  which  is  equated 
with  sex  or  higher  performance,  with  the  Tiger,  the  Fury,  the  Mustang, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Well,  let’s  keep  sex  out  of  this. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cunningham  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  thank  the  chairman, 

E  appreciate  Mr.  Kelners  presence,  but,  unfortunately,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  he  is  falling  in  the  same  trap  that  other  headline  seekers  have  in 
blaming  accidents  upon  the  automobile  which  statistics  do  not  prove. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  “club.”  Isn’t  it  a 
fact  that  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  is  not  connected 
with  the  American  Bar  Association  ? 

Mr.  Kblner.  Sir,  the  American  bar  is  not  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trial  Lawyers  either.  But  many  thousands  of  our  25,000  members 
are  members  of  the  American  bar. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  you  front  for  the  big  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  your  sole  purpose  is  to  get  those  involved  in 
traffic  accidents  off  the  hook  % 

Mr,  Keener.  Sir,  you  couldn’t  be  more  wrong.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  almost  our  mortal  enemies.  We  are  primarily  the 
plaintiffs’  trial  lawyers.  We  represent  the  victims  of  accidents  and 
the  insurance  industry  is  our  constant  day-to-day  opponent  in  the 
courts,  resisting  claims  for  money  damages  which  we  present  for  the 
victims. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  present  kind  things  about  the  insurance 
industry.  From  mv  experience  in  this  work,  and  from  your  com¬ 
plimentary  remarks,  I  would  guess  that  at  least  a  majority  of  your 
members  are  the  front  men  for  the  insurance  people, 

Mr.  Keener.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  we  have  some  25.000  members. 
Only  about  2,200  or  less  than  10  percent  are  consistently  doing  full¬ 
time  work  for  the  insurance  companies.  They  are  not  even  full  mem¬ 
bers.  They  are  called  subscriber  members.  I  would  be  happy  to 
send  you  the  stat  ist  ics,  sir. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  In  your  statement  you  made  mention  of  the  fact 
that  aut  omo  b  i  te  m  anu  fa  ctu  re  t's — o  r  yoi  i  in  die  a  ted —  ini pede  y  o  u  r  wo  r  k. 
I  would  want  to  know,  can  you  support  this  committee  with  any 
evidence  that  any  automobile  manufacturer  has  engaged  in  any  effort 
to  impede  the  work  of  the  trial  lawyers  in  traffic  cases? 

Mr.  Keener.  Are  you  reading  from  my  statement  or  somebody 
else's  ?  I  never  made  any  such  statement* 

Mr,  Cunningham,  You  inferred  here,  and  I  don’t  know  what  page 
it  is  on,  but  you  inferred  it,  I  will  read  it  more  carefully  and  supply 
it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Keener,  I  would  like  to  be  confronted  with  the  statements  so 
I  may  answer  it,  sir.  We  have  never  said  any  auto  manufacturer  im¬ 
pedes  our  work  at  all.  That  must  be  somebody  else’s  statement. 
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Conninoham*  You  also  stated  that  the  burden  is  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  Then  I  would  presume,  if  you  made  that  statement _ 

Mr.  Keener,  We  didn’t  make  that  statement,  sir.  That  is  somebody 
else  s  statement  you  are  looking  at,  apparently* 

Mr.  Cunningham*  Sir,  I  am  only  looking  at  your  statement  and 
my  notes. 

Mr.  Keener.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  page  it  is, 
sir? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  don’t  have  that  much  time  because  I  have  some 
other  things  I  want  to  talk  about* 

The  gist  of  your  statement  is  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr,  Keener*  What  we  have  said  is  that  there - 

Mr.  CuKMNGmar.  I  know  what  you  said.  Is  that  right  or  wrong? 
Mr.  Keener.  That  is  wrong.  If  you  give  me  an  opportunity  I  will 

tell  you  that  there  are  four  major - 

Mr.  Cunningtiam.  The  whole  gist  of  your  statement  is  that  you 
want  to - 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr,  Chairman,  T  think  that  the  witness  ought  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  answer  the  question  that  lie  is  asked. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Let  *s  have  regular  order. 

Do  you  want  to  raise  a  point  of  order  ? 

Mr,  Macdonald,  I  make  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  gentleman  will  state  it, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  I  believe  that  he  witness  should  not  be  forced  to 
permit  an  interruption  of  an  answer,  and  I  think  the  procedures  of 
this  commit.ee  are  such  that  once  a  member  asks  a  witness  a  question, 
that,  the  witness  should  be  permitted  to  answer  that  question, 
i  hope  we  follow  the  regula r  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  under¬ 
stands  the  rules*  We  will  follow  it, 

Mr.  Cunningham*  That  may  or  may  not  be  the  rule,  but  I  don’t 
want  all  my  time  used  up  by  excessive  response  which  has  already  been 
testified  to. 

Mr.  Keener,  May  I  answer  your  observation,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham,  I  would  want  to  know  what  statistics  do  you 
have  as  to  the  number  of  fatalities  caused  by  car  design  as  compared 
to  fatalities  caused  from  other  causes. 

^r'  Keener.  Sir,  the  statistics  are  in  our  collective  memories,  in 
t  he  brains  of  thousands  of  lawyers,  based  upon  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  There  are  no  such  statistics  in  existence  either  in  Government 
files,  which  has  men  dedicated  to  collecting  statistics  and  the  resources 
to  collect  them,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  we  have  never  said  that  the 
automobile  alone  is  at  fault. 

We  say  it  is  one  of  the  major  segments.  We  say  it  is  the  fastest  way 
to  cut  down  on  the  seriousness  of  injuries  or  the  number  of  deaths  be¬ 
cause  once  you  anticipate  that  crashes  will  take  place  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber,  every  year,  and  design  the  automobile  in  anticipation  of  that 
inevitable  event,  that  a  car  may  likely  be  involved  in  a  crash,  you  are 
thereby  savin"  a  fantastic  number  of  lives  and  preventing  or  mini¬ 
mizing  many,  many  injuries. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  All  I  want  to  know  is  what  figures  you  have 
that  you  can  present  to  this  committee  of  Congress  that  would  indi- 
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cate  that  the  design  of  the  automobile,  which  most  of  your  testimony  is 
about,  what  figures  you  have  that  will  prove  that  that  is  the  major 
cause  of  an  accident, 

Mr,  Keener.  My  answer  to  your  last  question,  Mr,  Cunningham, 
was  that  neither  we  nor  anyone,  to  our  knowledge,  has  exact  statistics. 
Neither  our  association  nor  the  manufacturer's  nor  any  Federal  or 
State  governmental  agency, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact - 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  gentleman  lias  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  will  go  to  my  conclusion,  then. 

On  the  16th  page  of  your  booklet  “Traffic,  Accident,  Mileage  Death 
Rate,  1964,”  you  list  the  various  States*  You  start  with  Connecticut 
at  2.6  and  you  go  down  to  South  Carolina  at  8*9. 

In  all  of  these  States  they  use  the  same  automobiles.  How,  then,  do 
you  figure  that  Connecticut  has  a  2.6  figure  and  South  Carolina  has 
an  8.9  figure?  They  all  use  the  same  automobiles,  so  there  must  be 
o i her  factors.  You  would  certainly  admit  that,  I  am  sure, 

Mr.  Keener,  One  of  them  may  have  been  law  enforcement,  although 
that  may  have  been  subject  to  "dispute.  When  Senator  Ribicoff  was 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  he  became  known  for  the  rigid  law  enforce¬ 
ment  policies  that  the  State  adopted  under  his  urging,  but  that  may 
be  only  one  factor. 

It  may  be  the  character  of  the  highway  system,  the  nature  of  the 
driver,  local  conditions,  traffic,  and  so  on.  I  don't  think  anyone  has 
a  responsible  answer  that  can  be  given  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  point  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin, 
who  may  yield. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  a  brief  question* 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Thank  you,  sir, 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Omaha  and  to  the 
gentleman  testifying  that  in  Connecticut,  if  you  go  51  miles  per  hour 
there  is  a  State  trooper  who  takes  you  under  his  control  and  you  are 
either  fined  or  jailed, 

I  would  say  in  a  direct  answer  to  the  gentleman  that  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  South  Carolina,  but  I  do  say  that  the  minute  this  law 
was  passed  in  Connecticut,  of  exceeding  50  miles  per  hour,  the  death 
rate  in  Connecticut  went  down  on  a  graph  at  a  degree  which  wTas 
astronomical. 

Mr.  Keener.  That  is  true.  I  recall  that.  They  will  take  your 
license  away  at  the  slightest  provocation,  compared  to  other  States, 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  10  seconds? 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  In  response  to  that,  that  proves  the  whole  point, 
that  it  is  the  many  other  factors  other  than  the  automobile  that  causes 
this  difference  between  fatalities  in  the  various  States. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Now  that  we  have  heard  from  all  the  “tigers” 
on  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  set  at  rest  this  matter  of  whom  or 
what  you  represent,  Mr.  Ivelner.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member 
of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association? 
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Mr.  Keener,  Sixteen  years,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Has  it  been  under  the  same  name  all  those  years  ? 

Mr,  Keener,  No.  It  was  formerly  called  the  National  Association 
of  Claimants’  Council  of  America,  meaning  those  who  are  claiming 
money  damages,  as  distinguished  from  defendants8  lawyers.  It  was 
changed  in  1964  to  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

Mr*  Van  Deerlin.  This  was  not.  just  a  false  front  name,  I  presume* 
It  was  a  name  which  represented  the  thrust  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  membership  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Keener.  That  is  right,  sir, 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Would  you  agree  with  Senator  Ribicoff  that 
the  apparent  change  of  position  taken  by  the  industry  here  yesterday 
was  more  tactical  than  substantive? 

Mr.  Keener.  In  my  humble  judgment,  he  is  right,  because  I  am 
basing  my  opinion  and  my  interpretation  of  this  change  of  position 
on  two  or  three  factors: 

One,  that  the  vast  change  in  public  opinion,  based  upon  its  present 
sophistication  and  the  great  deal  of  information  that  the  publicity 
media  has  shed  on  this  problem  has  so  convinced  the  public  that  we 
must  have  drastic  changes  that  I  believe  the  auto  industry,  and  this 
is  my  own  interpretation,  realizes  that  it  is  inevitable  that  something 
positive  must  be  done. 

But  there  are,  I  believe,  other  proposals  regarding  court  reviews  of 
procedures,  regarding  setting  of  standards,  research,  calling  in  com 
sensus  opinions  of  the  various  States,  and  a  variety  of  other  ideas,  in¬ 
cluding  the  argument  about  economic  impact,  a  balance  of  economics 
against  necessity— I  believe  that  those  are  delaying  tactics. 

I  believe  that  as  you  get  farther  in  your  hearings  their  position  will 
be  clarified  with  regard  to  that  desire  to  delay  the  eventual  day  that 
meaningful  standards  are  promulgated  and  mandated  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  automobile*  I  am  basing  it  on  their  record  of  what  they  have  done 
in  the  past.  I  hope  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  You  mentioned  the  economic  factors.  How  seri¬ 
ous  a  price  tag  is  meaningful  reform  going  to  carry  for  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry  with  the  kind  of  changes  you  have  advocated  here  today — the 
bumpers  on  the  side,  and  the  shock-absorbing  bumpers?  Do  you  have 
any  idea  of  what  the  percentage  price  increase  in  cars  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Keener.  I  don’t  think  even  the  auto  industry  can  project  that 
down  to  the  last  dollar,  but  I  can  equate  my  opinion  with  what  is 
known  in  the  way  of  cost  charges  for  model  changeover. 

To  change  over  an  automobile,  and  we  heard  figures  from  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald,  I  have  heard  the  figure  that  it  is  approximately  $700  per  car 
per  year  for  a  model  changeover  where  they  just  change  the  shape  of 
a  fender  or  change  the  trim  of  the  chrome.  Each  of  those  parts  in¬ 
volves  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  for  dies  which  stamp  the  parts 
out  so  they  can  be  produced  at  the  lowest  cost. 

If  you  were  to  skip  one  mode]  year,  I  would  hazard  the  guess,  and 
I  would  be  wrong,  but  I  would  like  the  auto  industry  to  say  what  it 
would  cost,  if  they  were  to  skip  one  model  changeover  for  1  year  and 
put  all  of  that  money  or  the  equivalent  into  the  safety  devices  for  the 
various  dies,  engineering,  castings,  technological  improvements,  I  dare 
say  the  American  public  would  applaud  them  to  the  skies  and  we 
would  have  some  real  lifesaving  features. 
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I  cannot  give  you  a  more  precise  cost  analysis  than  that  because  the 
facts  are  obviously  not  within  the  possession  of  any  of  us  here,  and 
no  one  but  the  auto  industry  could  begin  to  project, 

Mr,  Van  Deerlin*  You  think  they  could  go  into  removing  some  of 
the  tail  fins  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Keener,  Absolutely* 

Mr,  Van  Deere  in.  As  soon  as  the  public  is  convinced  that  it  would 
just  as  soon  be  safe  as  sexy,  we  will  be  on  our  way. 

Mr,  Keener.  1  believe  we  are  on  our  way,  sir* 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas*  Mr*  Mackay. 

Mr,  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  KelneFs  organization  and  its  mem¬ 
bers,  who  ate  in  very  good  standing  in  my  district,  and  in  the  Atlanta 
area*  I  agree  with  the  construction  placed  on  your  appearance,  that 
you  are  motivated  by  the  public  interest,  because  if  you  were  not 
motivated  by  the  public  interest  you  would  welcome  automobile  wrecks 
because  they  are  a  source  of  business*  I  am  a  practicing  lawyer  my¬ 
self, 

I  will  hand  you  a  list  of  28  questions  that  I  would  request  your  asso¬ 
ciation  to  comment  on,  I  think  your  association  has  helped  develop 
this  issue  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  found  your  statement  dealing 
with  many  engineering  problems  that  are  really  not  the  concern  of  the 
committee. 

As  I  see  it,  we  have  written  the  poetry,  and  this  committee  has  to 
write  the  prose.  We  have  to  shape  legislation.  As  I  understand  it, 
you  agree  that  we  do  not  have  reliable  statistics,  we  do  not  have  ade¬ 
quate  "research,  and  we  do  not  have  adequate  safety  performance 
standards;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Keener.  That  is  correct,  sir, 

Mr,  Mackay.  You  do  favor  the  establishment  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  an  agency,  a  Traffic  Safety  Agency,  that  will  look  at  the 
total  traffic  accident  phenomenon  and  try  to  give  leadership  in  build¬ 
ing  a  safer  environment*  That  is  the  gist  of  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Keener*  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay.  If  you  would,  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  answers 
to  these  specific  questions  at  your  leisure  for  consideration  by  me  and 
perhaps  to  insert  into  the  record  at  a  later  date,  I  will  be  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  you* 

(The  reply  to  Mr.  Mackay  ?s  questions,  when  submitted,  will  be 
found  in  the  committee  tiles.) 

Mr*  Keener.  We  will  be  honored  to  do  that,  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr*  Mackay,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas*  Mr.  Gilligan  ? 

Mr*  Gieeigan.  No  questions* 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas*  Mr*  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  You  say  you  were  amazed  at  the  reports  in  this 
situation*  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  the  other  day. 

Secretary  Connor  was  in  here  testifying,  and  1  think  public  roads 
is  under  his  department.  I  read  to  him  from  a  study  the  Library  of 
Congress  made,  at  my  request,  which  convinces  me  clearly  that  if  the 
streets  and  highways  were  lit,  a  third  of  t lie  accidents  wouldn't  happen* 

Secretary  Connor  said  this  was  well  known,  that  it  was  true  and 
that,  they  knew  all  about  this.  I  am  not  sure  I  read  it  here,  but  I  think 
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it  says  if  they  put  lights  on  those  superhighways  when  they  built  them, 
it  would  cost  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  highways.  I  am 
not  sure  I  did,  and  I  don’t  want  to  be  unfair. 

I  said,  “If  you  know  all  about  this,  why  not  do  something  about 
it?”  He  said,  “Well,  we  have  to  weigh  the  various  demands.” 

That  floored  me.  I  admit  that.  I  just  went  away.  I  couldn’t 
see  what  value  he  would  give  to  saving  20,000  lives,  how  he  was 
evaluating  that,  and  400,000  injuries.  It  looked  to  me  like  it  would 
be  pretty  important,  and  that  the  street  lights  in  many  cities  would 
cost  less  than  the  present  lighting  system. 

In  Washington,  they  use  lights  designed  the  year  I  was  born,  in 
1907,  and  they  are  not  very  efficient. 

Please  take  this  to  your  committee  and  your  people  and  read  it,  and 
pray  over  it.  I  am  not  making  any  progress.  I  haven’t  even  found 
the  right  committee. 

Mr.  Keener.  Thank  you.  We  will  try  to  be  that  committee. 

Mr.  Farnseey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Getting  back  to  the  remark  I  made  a  moment 
ago  which  might  appear  to  be  facetious,  about  what  a  person  does 
prior  to  the  time  that  they  drive  a  truck;  in  the  airline  operations  we 
know  that  there  are  certain  requirements  with  regard  to  a  person’s 
conduct  prior  to  the  time  he  goes  on  duty.  In  your  experience  in  the 
trial  of  these  cases,  has  this  question  come  up? 

Mr.  Keener.  It  comes  up  in  almost  any  late  nighttime  accident 
because  the  fatigue  factor  is  always  present.  A  person  who  will  de¬ 
liberately  drive  a  car  in  a  state  of  fatigue  after  working  long  hours  or 
going  out  and  carousing  and  drinking,  obviously  that  is  an  element 
that  is  important  as  to  whether  he  will  win  or  lose  his  case. 

On  truck  accidents,  in  particular,  the  first  thing  a  trial  lawyer 
looks  at  is  when  did  you  go  on  duty,  did  you  have  rest  periods,  did 
you  stop  for  coffee,  did  you  lie  down  in  the  truck  and  sleep,  and  when 
did  the  accident  happen? 

If  you  go  back  48  hours  or  more,  you  w  ill  find  that  fatigue  factor 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  proper  supervision  by  the  ICC  or  State 
agencies. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  In  your  State  laws  having  to  do  with  this, 
where  you  have  limitations,  are  there  any  States  that  have  any  laws 
w  ith  regard  to  what  a  person  is  doing  before  he  goes  on  duty  ? 

Mr.  Keener.  They  do  not.  I  think  it  is  a  very  fresh  and  original 
concept  to  get  at  this  fatigue  problem.  It  is  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
in  any  of  the  State  laws.  All  they  w  ill  prohibit  is  for  buses,  and  this 
includes  buses  and  trucks,  in  most  State  laws,  under  ICC,  they  will 
prohibit - 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  actual  practice 
of  law  and  we  had  a  matter  of  this  kind  come  up,  with  the  fellow 
only  driving  the  truck  0  hours,  what  he  didn’t  tell  until  we  got  into 
the  trial  of  the  case  was  that  he  had  been  driving  a  private  car  for 
12  hours  before  he  got  into  the  truck. 

Mr.  Keener.  But  that  is  not  covered  by  law.  That  is  something 
you  have  to  develop  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Macdonald,  I  think  you  had  one  more 
question.  I  yield  you  my  2%  more  minutes. 
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Mr.  Macdonald.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Sir,  yesterday — and  I  don’t  know  if  you  testified  in  the  other 
body — the  automotive  industry  changed  their  position,  as  you  may 
have  heard  or  read,  and  they  announced  voluntary  safety  with  built-in 
precautions  by  the  industry  which  they  agree  is  not  enough,  and  they 
now  seek  refuge  in  a  so-called  commission  called  the  Vehicle  Equip¬ 
ment  Safety  Commission.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  commission  ? 

Mr,  Keener,  I  have  heard  of  it 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Would  you  tell  me  about  it?  I  never  heard  of  it 
before  yesterday, 

Mr.  Keener.  X  don’t  profess  to  know  very  much  about  it,  but!  had 
heard  of  it  before  I  heard  it  mentioned  this  morning.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  voluntary  association.  How  it  functions  and  what  the  exact  works 
of  it  would  be,  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Have  any  of  your  members  ever  used  these  stand¬ 
ards,  this  alleged  commission  standards,  that  they  set  up  in  any  law¬ 
suit  either  for  or  against  an  operator  of  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Keener.  Not  that  X  recall,  sir.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Macdonaijj.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr.  Cunningham .  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr,  Cunningham  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Will  we  go  around  the  second  time  ? 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Did  you  have  a  question  ? 

Mr,  Cunningham.  Yes, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  Chair  will  recognize  you. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  You  said  it  is  a  fact  that  the  1966  automobile 
is  no  safer  than  those  produced  in  1940.  You  say  that  in  your  paper? 
If  there  was  anything  else  of  any  interest  in  your  paper,  that  alone 
would  certainly  cause  me  to  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  because  that 
simply  is  not  so.  We  have  new  braking  systems,  we  have  new  dash¬ 
boards,  we  have  collapsible  steering  wheels,  we  have  safety  glass, 
tinted  glass,  turn  lights,  backup  lights,  more  windshield  vision.  Those 
are  just  a  few.  How  can  you  make  a  statement  that  1966  automobile 
is  no  safer  than  that  produced  in  1940  ? 

Mr.  Keener.  You  have  the  first  base  of  the  criteria  on  which  you 
would  base  your  estimates  as  to  what  would  make  a  safe  automobile. 
If  you  want  my  views  on  that,  not  just  opinion,  but  the  analysis  and 
investigation  and  preparing  and  trying  of  cases  in  courts,  with  the 
consultation  of  experts,  I  would  say  my  criteria  for  what  make  a  safe 
automobile  is  to  analyze  what  happens  to  an  automobile  in  a  crash, 
Its  stopping  ability  with  regard  to  brakes.  Do  the  brakes  fail?  I  can 
document  tor  you  case  after  case  where  the  defendants  who  were  being 
sued  said,  “My  brakes  failed,”  and  there  were  no  dual  brakes. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  will  ask  the  committee  to  have  you  document 
that, 

(The  information  requested,  when  supplied,  will  be  found  in  the 
committee  files.) 

Mr.  Keener.  I  will  be  very  happy  to.  Secondly,  what  happens  on 
side  impact  ?  On  side  impact  that  car  is  little  better  than  an  eggshell, 
I  could  go  right  down  the  line, 

Mr,  Cunningham,  When  you  say  there  have  been  no  improve¬ 
ments,  this  just  isn’t  so. 
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Mr.  Keener,  I  did  not  say  no  improvements.  I  said  it  was  not 
safer  in  1966  than  it  was  in  1940.  That  is  what  I  said,  if  I  recall  my 
language  correctly.  And  it  isn’t  safer. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  turn  signals  make  a  car 
safer? 

Mr.  Keener.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Don't  you  think  the  backup  lights  make  it  safer, 
don’t  you  think  the  safety  glass,  the  tinted  glass  and  all  the  other 
tilings? 

Mr.  Keener.  The  tinted  glass  does  not  contribute  to  safety  in  my 
opinion,  and  the  backup  lights  are  not  a  great  factor  in  the  prevention 
of  accidents.  I  don’t  think  so.  The  basic  structure  of  the  car  is  still 
inherently  weak.  Its  stopping  ability  in  relation  to  the  built-up  speed 
and  performance  is  no  better,  proportionately,  than  it  was  25  years 
ago,  and  the  survivability  of  the  car  in  a  crash  and  the  protection  of 
the  drivers  and  passengers  is  no  better  than  25  years  ago.  The  so- 
called  safety  glass,  Mr.  Cunningham,  is  not  safe.  I  can  give  you 
photographs  that  will  show  the  horrible  disfigurements  and  blinding 
that  they  cause.  They  are  not  shatterproof. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  It  is  the  driver  that  causes  the  accident.  If  he 
happens  to  run  it  into  a  tree  and  runs  it  through  his  windshield,  that 
is  not  the  car’s  fault. 

Mr.  Keener.  He  causes  the  accident  and  we  know  he  is  going  to 
cause  the  accident.  As  clever  and  as  smart  and  alert  as  he  is,  he  will 
cause  an  accident  or  the  other  fellow  will  hit  him.  He  is  innocent  and 
the  other  fellow  is  guilty,  drunk,  senile,  falling  apart  physically,  or 
has  fits  or  convulsion. 

One  client  came  to  me  and  had  the  shakes,  and  I  asked,  “How  is  it 
vou  drive  down  to  my  office?”  And  he  said,  “Nobody  stops  me.  My 
license  is  renewed  automatically.”  Sure  he  causes  it,  but  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  accident  takes  place?  There  is  when  the  auto  design 
can  save  the  lives  and  minimize  injuries. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  good  work  of  the 
Junior  Bar  Division  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  trying  to 
approve  court  procedures  and  trying  to  get  the  judges  to  do  a  good 
job  of  enforcing  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Kelner.  I  am  familiar  with  it,  sir,  and  it  is  a  commendable 
effort .  That  is  part,  of  the  enti  re  picture. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  did  not  mention  that  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  bells  have  rung.  The  roll  is  being  called. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  4  p.m. 

The  next  witness  scheduled  is  Mr.  Lawrence  F.  Scalise,  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

We  will  try  to  get  started  with  that  witness  at  4  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  a  recess  was  taken  from  3 :40  p.m.  until  4:25  p.m.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  (presiding) .  The  committee  will  come  to  order 
for  the  consideration  of  the  business  before  the  committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LAWRENCE  F.  SCALISE,  ATTORNEY  GENERAL, 

STATE  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Let  the  Chair  make  this  observation,  Mr, 
Scalise. 

Are.  you  going  to  read  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Scalise.  I  will.  It  is  very  short,  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Let  the  Chair  say  that  the  5-minute  rule  will 
be  strictly  adhered  to  the  rest,  of  the  afternoon.  This  will  be  the  last 
witness  today.  We  will  try  to  get  to  the  other  witnesses  tomorrow. 

Any  witness  who  desires  to  file  his  statement,  who  cannot  be  here  at 
a  later  time  to  testify",  may  do  so, 

Y ou  may  proceed,  Mr.  Scalise. 

Mr.  Scalise.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  U.S,  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  and  I  ask  you  to 
accept  my  presence  here  as  evidence  of  the  State  of  Iowa’s  interest  in 
obtaining  safer  automobiles  for  the  public. 

The  attorney  general  of  Iowa  is  charged  by  law  with  the  protection 
of  consumers  from  products  which  injure  them.  A  consumer  is  a 
consumer  whether  what  he  buys  is  a  $5  gallon  of  paint  that  bums  him 
when  he  uses  it,  or  a  $5,000  automobile  that  injures  him  when  he  is 
involved  in  an  accident. 

The  point  is,  the  people  of  Iowa  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
automobiles  in  themselves — because  of  their  design — contribute  to  800 
deaths  and  32,000  injuries  every  year  in  our  State  as  well  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  70  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  Iowan’s  injured 
in  the  past  5  years  in  automobile  accidents. 

In  that  regard,  may  I  just  say  that  in  1060  we  were  injuring  683 
persons  per  100,000  population.  In  1965  we  had  jumped  to  1,161 
persons  per  100,000  population.  A  fantastic  increase — and  yet  there 
are  those  in  the  automobile  industry  who  still  say  give  us  time— we 
in  Iowa  are  out  of  time.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  State  of 
Iowa  is  out  of  time.  We  have  no  sympathy  for  those  who  say  to  give 
us  more  time. 

As  you  may  know,  we  held  automobile  safety  hearings  in  our  State 
in  January  of  this  year. 

The  initial  contribution  of  that  hearing  was  to  summon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  citizens  of  Iowa  to  the  possibilities  for  protecting  drivers 
and  passengers  by  the  design  and  engineering  of  automobiles.  The 
record  indicates  that  fully  50  percent  of  those  killed  in  accidents — 
25,000  Americans— could  have  survived  had  their  automobiles  been 
designed  to  protect  them.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  startling  and 
even  shameful  fact.  It  went  uncontradicted  in  Iowa  by  the  industry 
itself.  I  suspect  that  is  not  true  today. 

I  invited  them  there  to  answer  questions — to  say,  if  they  chose,  to  and 
were  able  to,  why  the  independent  experts  who  appeared  there  were 
wrong  in  their  conclusions. 

I  invited  them  to  disclose  the  results  of  their  own  engineering 
safety  tests, 

I  invited  them  to  tell  the  people  of  Iowa  what  they  are  doing  to 
make  automobiles  safer. 
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They  chose  not  to  appear. 

They  chose  to  say  nothing. 

They  chose  to  send  an  industry  lobbyist  who  had  no  technical  back¬ 
ground,  and  who  refused  to  talk  about  the  very  subject  of  the  hear¬ 
ing — the  safety  of  automobiles  and  the  safety  policies  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  companies.  Who,  indeed,  characterized  the  search  for  a  safer 
vehicle  through  design  as  a  “silly  political  move.” 

I  would  suggest  to  Karl  Richards  of  the  AMA  that  he  convey  the 
“silly  political  move  thought  to  those  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
scarred?  maimed,  fractured,  crippled,  and  dying  because  of  a  non- 
deforming  dash  and  instrument  panel,  or  a  protruding  knob,  or  a 
metal  headliner,  or  a  rearward  displacing  steering  column,  and  so- 
called  safety  glass.” 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Richards  would  also  characterize  Dr.  George 
Brown’s  work  as  a  stlly  political  move  even  though  Dr.  Brown  is  a 
research  scientist  at  VA  hospital  in  Iowa  City  and  barred  from  poli¬ 
tics.  Dr,  Brown  is  in  fact  doing  interesting  work  on  his  own  time 
and  at  his  own  expense.  He  is  making  a  study  of  the  mechanism  of 
motor  vehicle  injuries  in  Johnson  County,  Iowa.  A  description  of 
that  study  as  well  as  the  results  of  his  inquiry  through  February  and 
March  of  this  year  are  attached  hereto.  It  is  extremely  important  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  it  can  be  continued. 

Insofar  as  the  safety  bills  that  are  now  before  you  are  concerned, 
may  I  assure  you  of  the  fact  that  we  in  Iowa  want  Federal  legislation 
that  will  accomplish  as  a  minimum :  meaningful  safety  standards,  and 
also  legislation  that  will  compel  the  automobile  industry  to  place  on 
the  public  record  copies  of  their  directives  to  dealers  in  respect  to  re¬ 
pairs  or  modifications  necessary  to  correct  defects  where  those  defects 
relate  to  the  safety  of  automobile  occupants. 

We  also  believe  that  the  States  do  have  a  role  to  play  in  automobile 
safety.  Through  people  like  Dr,  Brown,  we  would  be  able  to  do  part 
of  the  basic  research  and  testing  at  our  great  universities  located  in 
Ames  and  Iowa  City.  We  in  Iowa  would  like  to  assist  you  in  your 
search  for  a  safer  automobile  and  I  can  assure  you  of  my  cooperation 
as  a  State  official  toward  that  end. 

If  we  do  less  in  this  term  of  Congress,  it  indeed  will  be  the  spring 
of  our  hope,  and  the  winter  of  our  despair. 

The  need  is  overwhelming. 

The  remedy  available. 

(Attachments  to  Mr.  Seal ise's  statement  follow:) 

Mechanism  of  Motor  Vehicle  Injuries 
(By  George  W,  Brown,  Ph,  B.) 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Injury  Rate  is  a  major  Public  Health  hazard.  In  Iowa* 
the  Injury  Rate  per  100,000  population  has  increased  from  083.2  in  19GQ  to 
1161.1  in  1965-  This  is  approximately  a  70%  increase  in  five  years,  and  no 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  Increase  Is  apparent.  Despite  the  enormity  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  very  little  scientific  research  is  being  accomplished  in  this  area.  The  reason 
for  this,  and  a  plea  for  research  endeavors  was  stated  by  Haddon  in  the  Annals 
of  the  New  Yorfc  Academy  of  Science  In  1963,  The  following  is  a  direct  Quote ; 

"Many  public  health  groups  and  individuals  who  first  come  to  accident  research 
are  hesitant  to  attempt  to  contribute  to  the  field  because  of  what  they  have 
heard  about  Its  complexities,  because  of  the  voluminousness  of  the  literature, 
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much  of  which  is  not  worth  reading,  and,  in  particular,  because  of  the  dogmatic 
statements  of  licensing  and  other  agencies  as  to  the  cause  of  accidents.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  but  few  of  the  answers  commonly  cited  are  based  upon  evidence  of  even 
the  minimum  quality  acceptable  in  other  research  fields.  It  is  remarkable, 
further,  that  despite  their  more  than  one-half  century  of  designation  as  those 
responsible  for  the  control  of  this  longstanding  source  of  morbidity  and  mortality, 
the  agencies  so  designated  have  produced  almost  no  scientifically  acceptable 
research,  a  fact  which  should  raise  moral  as  well  as  scientific  questions,  since 
more  than  one  million  died  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  in  the  U.S.  alone  during 
the  same  period.  In  addition,  the  situation  is  with  but  very  rare  exceptions 
showing  no  signs  of  improvement  at  a  time  when  our  total  deaths  and  injuries 
appear  to  be  mounting.  In  view  of  this  scientific  and  research  vacuum,  and,  in 
particular,  in  view  of  the  variables  now  known  to  be  of  importance,  health 
departments,  epidemiologists,  and  behavioral  scientists  must  be  involved  in 
planning  motor  vehicle  accident  research  and  prevention  measures,  just  as  they 
have  been  concerned  with  research  and  prevention  activities  directed  at  essen¬ 
tially  all  other  causes  of  morbidity  and  mortality.  A  final  reason  is  that  such 
departments  are  able  to  provide  the  apolitical  and  professional  atmosphere 
which  is  necessary  for  research  of  quality  and  pertinence.’* 

A  study  of  available  data  suggests  that  each  State  may  have  significant  varia¬ 
bles  in  the  motor  vehicle  injury  problem  pertinent  primarily  to  that  State. 
For  example,  in  Iowa  the  highest  injury  rates  are  on  County  Routes,  with  cities 
of  50,000  to  100,000  population  second,  and  controlled  access  highways  third. 
This  occurs  despite  the  obvious  low  traffic  density  on  the  County  Routes. 

Since  Iowa  may  have  unique  problems,  it  was  believed  this  research  endeavor 
should  begin  with  an  objective  study  of  a  representative  group  of  local  accidents. 
All  three  major  variables  surrounding  an  accident  (the  vehicle,  the  roadway,  and 
the  driver)  must  be  studied.  Thus  this  research  endeavor  is  directed  to  testing 
the  following  three  hypotheses. 

1.  There  may  be  common  contributing  causal  factors  for  a  significant  number 
of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  These  factors  may  be  within  the  realm  of  anv  or 
all  of  the  major  variables  mentioned  above. 

2.  There  may  be  common  contributing  causal  factors  for  producing  bodily 
injuries  in  a  significant  number  of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  This  will  probably 
be  related  to  the  structure  of  the  vehicles  involved. 

3.  The  incidence  of  retrograde  amnesia  for  events  just  prior  to  the  accident 
may  be  quite  high  among  accident  victims.  This  coneussive  symptom  can  be 
important  when  evaluating  testimony  concerning  the  accident  event. 

The  accidents  included  in  the  study  are  the  ones  where  the  victims  are  brought 
to  the  Surgery  Outpatient  Clinic  of  the  University  Hospitals  for  treatment.  If 
the  patients  are  able  to  communicate,  the  personnel  In  SOC  obtain  the  patient’s 
version  of  the  accident.  Since  this  represents  a  Doctor-Patient  relationship,  all 
communications  are  confidential,  and  material  such  as  alcohol  consumption 
prior  to  the  accident  can  be  elicited  without  fear  of  reprisal.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  patients  injuries  are  determined  by  the  various  hospital  services  involved 
and  become  a  part  of  the  accident  record. 

With  the  patient’s  version  of  the  accident  and  a  knowledge  of  injuries  sus¬ 
tained.  the  next  step  in  the  procedure  is  to  find  the  wrecked  vehicle  or  vehicles. 
The  vehicles  are  Identified  by  make  and  model,  and  examined  to  determine  the 
structural  components  which  caused  injuries.  The  tires,  brakes,  steering,  and 
wheel  alignment  are  also  checked. 

The  final  step  in  the  procedure  Is  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  to  attempt 
a  visual  reconstruction  of  the  accident  environment 

A  pictorial  record  of  the  vehicles  and/or  accident  environment  is  made  when  it 
is  helpful.  The  official  Officer’s  Report  of  the  accident  is  obtained  from  the  State 
Safety  Commission,  and  a  complete  case  history  of  each  accident  is  assembled. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  case  histories  of  all  accidents  for  that  month 
are  reviewed,  and  the  pertinent  factors  relating  to  the  objectives  of  the  study 
are  tabulated.  These  monthly  summaries  should  yield  a  sizeable  sample  of 
empirical  data  suitable  for  analysis  in  approximately  one  year. 

I  believe  this  method  of  approach  can  result  in  development  of  factual  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  remediable  factors  that  are  causing  injuries  on  our  roadways. 
When  the  “privacy  of  the  automobile”  is  ignored,  and  all  the  variables  surround¬ 
ing  motor  vehicle  accidents  are  examined  objectively,  the  injury  problem  is  not 
as  complex  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 
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February  1966  Summary 
Common  contributing  factors  for  causing  accidents 

Incidence 

Tinted  windshield  reducing  night  vision _  6 

Overloaded  or  worn  tires _  6 

Inadequate  roadway _  6 

Drinking  driver _  0 

Speeding _  4 

Front  end  alinement _  2 

Overpowered  automobile _  2 

Irresponsible  driver _ 2 

Poor  traffic  signals _  2 

Poor  visibility  of  automobile _  2 

Driver  lost  control _  1 

Poor  visibility  of  instruments _  1 

Light  weight  automobile _ 


Defective  steering _  1 

Fatigue - 1 

Vehicle-related _ ~  21 

Road -related _ ~~~~  ~g 

Driver-related _ ~~~~~  14 

Seat  belts  not  used _ 13 

Windshield  shattered _ 7 

Ridged  dash _ ~~~ _ ” _ ~ _ ~  7 

Fractured  horn  ring _ ~ _ ~~  5 

Side  windows  shattered _ 4 

Glove  compartment  door _ IIIIII  3 

Folding  front  seats _ Hill  3 

”11—1  3 

-  3 

2 

mu  2 

_  2 

—  2 


Doors  opened. 

Seats  broke  loose _ 

Broken  rear  view  mirror _ 

Rear  window  shattered. 


Weak  frame  construction _ 

Bumper  design _ 1111111111 


Automobiles  involved  in  accidents 


Make  and  model 


1956  Buick  4-door  Special . . 

1957  Olds  88  4-door  sedan . . 

1965  Olds  F-85  Cutlass  convertible . . 

Motorcycle . 

1959  Ford  Fairlane  4-door... . . . 

1961  Pontiac  Bonneville  hardtop  coupe.... 

1955  Pontiac  Starchief  hardtop  coupe . 

1960  Chevrolet  Bel  Air  4-door  sedan . 

1959  Edsel  Ranger  4-door  sedan . 

1965  Chrysler  Newport  hardtop  sedan . 

1965  Chevrolet  Malibou  SS  2-door  hardtop. 

1963  Rambler  4-door .  . 

1964  Volkswagen . . 

1955  Ford  Customline  4-door . 

1962  Ford  Fairlane  500  4-door . 

1959  Pontiac  Catalina  Station  Wagon _ 

Total . . 

General  Motors _ _ . 

Ford . . . 

Chrysler . 

American  Motors.. . I.. .IIIIII! 

Volkswagen . 

Motorcycle . ....IIIIII 


Injuries 


Deaths 
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A  utomobihs  involved  in  accidents 

Make  and  model 

Injuries 

Deaths 

2 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

i 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1W2  III  B-130  Pic* up  truck. . . . . . . . . .  -**- . 

1 

l 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1964  ClKsvelle  Mall  bo  tl  sport  coupe  285 - — - - - - — — * - - - 

1 

l 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

i 

0 

0 

u 

i 

0 

i 

a 

i 

0 

i 

0 

0 

3  ! 

i 

0 

lyiH  Chevrolet  Impula  hardtop  sport  coupe . .  . . . 

i 

0 

Tfitnl  _  . . . ...  _  . . . — — 

23 

6 

2 

0 

9 

5 

7 

2 

I 

0 

3 

0 

Common  contributing  factors  for  causing  \ 

p cot  deni# 

Incidence 

._  H 

7 

7 

rrinfAil  it'Snflcj'Kial^  padiu>?ncr  nijfht  visjinn 

5 

l  miea  w  tuusniciu  iogJH  yioiuu- — - — - - 

5 

4 

% 

JUclcCt i v 6  siee ring - — — - — — — - — - — » 

2 

Won thpr  ^ondiHons  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ „„ _ . 

_ _ — _ 

2 

Fr  tigue _ — _ _ ^ _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _  _ _ _ _ 

Lt_l.  - 

2 

2 

UDsCureU  V1BU1U  \  /  — 

1 

liJUCJOfjlJH.l.t^  tnuut  aiguaia - - ■— — ■ - - - - - “ 

1 

1 

Driver  lost  control  _  _ _  _  .  ■. . ..  n  .  .  . _ — _ - _ 

1 

30 

11 

Driver-related  _  _ _^jhiup-.-t _ - _ - _ _ _ 

10 

ail  1-  (idlfe  not  liepd  _ _ _ _  -—  _ _ 

10 

Cnl  1  ncoH  fpo  ni P  fiTuI  /A t*  llfl fir 

7 

6 

r  raitureo  uuj.n  nufe - — - - - - - 

6 

Winjlahiiil  it  all  n 

5 

5 

4 

WS/ln,  Tpinriowil  shflttprpd 

4 

CpAtPilail  A r  1  vor  tiTtd  nnsspnffPF  _ _ 

4 

3 

ouur|i  w  in usuu;iu  «■»»*" 

3 

'(Shintfnrnri  PAQP  irfdW  Ulirmf 

2 

1 1 ffivll  rtriti  —  -  — 

*i  ‘fil ato  itAtnnariTnAnl  flfifir  ^  _ _ _ _ 

1 

'Pnldirur  front  epn  t$j  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

ftnn  vififtP  _  _ _ _ _  _  _ „ _ 

1 
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Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Scalise,  for  your  statement 
and  your  attachments. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mac- 
don  aid. 

Mr.  Scalise.  Mr.  Macdonald,  before  you  start,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  may 
l  also  make  a  part  of  my  statement  the  transcript  of  the  public  hear- 
mg  that  we  held  in  Iowa  in  January,  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th. 

Mr.  Eogers  of  Texas.  I  think  that  would  be  a  proper  item  to  be 
received  for  the  file  rather  than  the  record.  It  will  be  so  received 
tor  tile  nle  and  properly  referred  to  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Scalise.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would 
ike  to  compliment  Mr.  Scalise  on  his  statement  and  congratulate  him 
on  your  representing  the  forward-looking  people  of  Iowa.  Many  of 
us  on  this  committee  share  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Scalise  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Scalise,  I  h  unk  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  welcome  the  distinguished  attorney  general  of  Iowa,  our 
neighboring  State.  I  have  a  few  observations. 

On  the  first,  page,  you  say  the  point  is  the  people  of  Iowa  have  a 
nght  to  know  whether  automobiles  in  themselves,  because  of  their 
State11*  contn^u^e  *°  deaths  and  32*00G  injuries  ©very  year  in  your 

May  I  have  the  source  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Scalise.  The  source  of  the  statement,  sir,  in  terms  of  the  stat¬ 
istics?  From  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Cunningham.  Is  that  in  your  supporting  tables  ? 

Mr.  Scalise.  It  comes  from  my  mouth,  Mr.  Cunningham, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  It  is  not  in  the  supporting  tables  ? 

Mr.  Scalise.  No. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  Who  in  the  State  of  Iowa  makes  this  statement* 
so  that,  we  can  have  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr,  Scalise.  Eight  now  the  attorney  general  of  Iowa  makes  that 
statement.  The  point  is  our  figures  show  that. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  have  been  in  traffic  safety  work  prior  to 
your  being  attorney  general  % 

Mr.  Scalise.  ^es*  I  guess  you  would  have  to  say  that  I  have  been. 
Mr.  Cunningham.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr,  Scalise.  As  an  attorney  associated  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
try  ing  accident  cases. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  All  I  want  to  know  is  this:  You  make  the  state¬ 
ment  that  800  deaths  and  32*000  injuries  were  caused  by  automobile 
design. 

Mr.  Scalise.  It  was  contributing, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  is  the  first  information  that  anyone  has 
been  able  to  supply*  but  it  is  not  documented.  Is  that  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  view  ?  1 

Mr.  Scalise.  Xq,  My  point  is  we  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
or  not  automobile  design  contributes  to  that  many  deaths  that  occur 
in  our  State. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  just  got  the  notion  that  you  are  saying  that 
this  many  deaths  and  injuries  are  due  to  automobile  design. 
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Mr.  S cause.  The  point  is  we  have  a  right  to  determine  whether  or 
not. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes,  you  have*  Yon  are  not  making  the  state¬ 
ment  that  that  many  deaths  and  injuries  result  from  automobile  de¬ 
sign  ?  Y ou  are  making  that  statement ! 

Mr.  S cause.  I  am  not.  I  am  making  the  statement  that  we  in  Iowa 
have  a  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  automobile  design,  in  and 
of  itself,  contributes  to  the  800  deaths,  32,000  injuries,  that  we  sus¬ 
tained  in  1065.  We  have  a  right  to  know  whether  or  not  automobile 
design  contributes  to  that. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  is  right*  On  page  2,  however,  you  say 
the  record  indicates  fully  50  percent  of  those  killed,  25,000  Ameri¬ 
cans,  could  have  survived  had  their  automobile  been  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  them* 

Mr.  Scause,  Yes. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  What  is  the  source  of  that? 

Mr.  Scause,  The  source  of  that  is  the  record  that  was  made  at  the 
public  hearings  on  automotive  safety  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  January 
10,  11,  and  12, 

Mr,  Cunningham.  Bid  this  come  from  the  investigative  reports  of 
the  officers  that  determined  the  cause  of  the  accidents? 

Mr*  Scause.  This  came  from  two  scientists,  one  an  M*D,  and  the 
other  a  basic  research  scientist,  a  biophysicist,  involved,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  Government  work  in  terms  of  NASA  contracts.  Dr*  Carl 
Clarks,  Both  of  these  will  testify  here.  It  also  came  from  a  state¬ 
ment  on  a  film,  entitled  “Every  Second  Car,”  which  you  may  or  may 
not  have  seen,  wherein  a  gentleman  with  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  indicated  that  fully  60  percent  of  all  those  who  are  killed  in 
auto  accidents  were  killed  under  survivable  conditions  and  would  have 
survived  had  they  had  such  things  as  collapsible  steering  wheels, 
dual  braking  system,  the  three-point  seat  belt,  and  things  of  that 
nature, 

Mr,  Cunningham,  Sir,  you  say  the  “record  indicates.”  The  only 
way  the  record  can  indicate  that  is  if  every  accident  were  investigated 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  a  determination  were  made  by  the  accident 
investigation  squad,  either  local  or  State,  as  to  the  probable  cause  of 
that  accident.  That  is  the  only  record  that  would  indicate  something 
on  which  you  could  base  this  statement,  not  some  doctor  who  has  not 
looked  at  the  records.  You  have  a  records  bureau,  don’t  you? 

Mr.  Scause*  Mr*  Cunningham,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  probable 
cause  of  accidents* 

Mr.  Cunningham*  You  say,  “The  record  indicates  that  50  percent, 
25,000  Americans,  could  have  survived  had  their  automobile  been  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  them.” 

Mr*  Scause.  The  point  is,  sir,  the  record  that  I  am  talking 
about - 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  have  had  quite  a  few  expert  people  here. 
They  don’t  even  have  that  information  available* 

Mr*  Scause.  The  point  is  that  the  record  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
record  that  was  made  there  in  Des  Moines  at  the  auto  safety  hearings, 
a  record  that  I  would  file  with  you,  which  you  may  peruse,  look  over, 
and  determine  for  yourself  as  to  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  here. 
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Mr.  Cunningham  Would  you  agree  that  the  only  way  you  can 
determine  the  cause  of  accidents  Is  by  having  an  accident  investigation 
bureau  at  the  scene  of  the  accident  to  determine  the  cause  of  that  acci¬ 
dent  and  have  that  in  the  accident  records  division  of  any  police  or 
state  patrol  ?  1  hat  is  the  only  way  you  would  know  what  causes 
ac  ciaents. 

Mr,  Scalise,  Let  me  put  it  to  you  in  this  manner:  I  am  not  talking 
a  out  the  cause  of  accidents.  I  am  talking  about  the  cause  of  injury, 
x  ou  may  be  familiar  with  the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  which 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  determining  the  cause  of  injury. 
You  may  be  familiar  with  Dr.  Eobert  Wolf’s  statement  made  at  the 
American  Medical  Association  meeting  in  Miami,  Fla.,  in  1064,  where 
he  indicated  that  the  three  major  sources  of  injury  in  every  automobile 
were  these  following  things : 

1.  A  rearward  displacing  steering  mechanism. 

%  The  windshield. 

3.  A  nondeforming  dash  or  instrument  panel. 

That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Cunningham,  If  I  run  into  a  tree  and  have  an  accident,  I  am 
likely  to  shatter  my  windshield.  But  that  may  not  be  due  to  the  fault 
of  the  car. 

Mr.  Scalise,  The  point  is,  if  you  run  into  a  tree  at  30  miles  an  hour, 
the  car  stops,  but  as  an  occupant,  you  do  not.  You  keep  going  and 
you  keep  going  until  you  strike  the  interior  of  that  car, 

Mr.  Cunningham,  I  understand  that.  But  you  could  build  a  car 
like  a  Sherman  tank  and  you  would  still  keep  going, 

Mr.  Scalise.  And  you  could  build  a  car — — 

Mr.  Cunningham.  lam  familiar  with  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  I  am 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  you  have  had  a  bad  accident  experience  in 
Iowa,  as  compared  to  our  State, 

Mr,  Scalise.  I  hat  is  a  conclusion  you  reach,  Mr,  Cunningham. 
I  do  not.  * 

Mr.  Cunningham,  But  Iowa  has  5.8  deaths  on  a  mileage  basis  as 
compared  to  2.6  in  Connecticut,  and  your  people  are  both  driving  the 
same  automobiles, 

Mr*  Eogehs  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

You  may  respond, 

Mr.  S cause,  I  ain  not  so  concerned  with  rates  as  I  am  with  people: 
800  people  to  me  is  pretty  tragic.  I  don’t  care  if  that  is  1  percent  or 
less  than  1  percent;  835  in  1964  is  pretty  tragic;  29,000  more  injured 
is  pretty  tragic;  32,000  injured  is  pretty  tragic,  it  seems  to  me, 

M  i\ Cunningham.  Oneperson  is  tragic.  My  point  is,  why  is  it  that 
Iowa  has  5,8  percent  and  Connecticut  has  2.6  and  you  are  both  driving 
the  same  cars  ?  The  point  is  that  there  are  many  other  causes  of  acci¬ 
dents  than  the  cars. 

Mr.  Kogers  of  I exas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mackay  ? 

Mr,  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  for  coming  over  here 
and  appearing, 

Mr.  Scalise,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mackay. 
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Mr,  Mackay,  I  think  tlie  work  that  was  done  in  Iowa  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  automobile  industry  to  appear  there  put  a  lot  of  us  on 
notice  that  we  will  have  to  work  hard  on  this  subject. 

I  have  prepared  28  questions  which  I  will  not  ask  in  the  interest  of 
time.  I  will  hand  them  to  you,  and  some  other  material,  and  I  hope 
when  you  return  you  can  consider  it  and  comment  on  it 

Mr,  Scalise.  I  will  be  happy  to . 

(The  reply,  when  submitted,  will  be  found  in  the  committee  files.) 

Mr*  Mackay,  In  the  first  place,  has  it  been  your  experience  that  tlie 
data,  statistics,  on  winch  you  can  base  hard  judgments  are  shockingly 
inadequate? 

Mr.  Scalise.  Absolutely.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Should  we  establish  a  Federal  agency  for  the  explicit 
purpose  of  collecting  data,  on  which  you  could  answer  questions  such 
as  you  have  just  been  asked  by  Mr.  Cunningham  ? 

Mr.  Scalise.  Absolutely, 

Mr.  Mackay,  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  ex¬ 
plicitly  assign  to  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  comprehensive  research  in  pulling  together  private  research 
on  the  total  traffic  accident  phenomenon  ? 

Mr.  Scalise.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  that.  I  think  some  people  in 
the  States  can  give  you  some  help  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes,  but  to  pull  it  together  here. 

Mr.  Scalise.  Absolutely. 

Mr,  Mackay.  Thirdly,  would  you  favor  the  fixing  of  mandatory 
safety  performance  standards  by  the  Federal  Government,  applicable 
to  all  motor  vehicles? 

Mr.  Scalise.  We  most  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  want  to  make  one  further  comment.  The  automo¬ 
bile  industry  just  this  week  failed  to  appear  in  an  important  public 
meeting  to  discuss  issues  involving  automobile  safety.  After  their 
appearance  here  yesterday,  I  think  that  they  now  understand  that,  this 
is  not  a  fever  with  which  they  are  confronted,  but  a  tremendous,  genu¬ 
ine  thrust  of  public  opinion  that  demands  action  at  this  time.  1  would 
want  to  say  this  in  their  defense:  That  I  think  their  change  ill  their 
position  reflects  an  awareness  of  that, 

Mr.  Scalise.  I  don’t,  think  there  is  any  question  about  that.  We  see 
that  particularly  because  of  General  Motors,  and  they  have  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  this,  their  position  on  collapsible  steering  wheels.  They 
have  indicated  that  by  the  year  1967  we  will  have  a  collapsible  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  as  standard  equipment  on  every  GM  automobile.  They 
ou  gh  t  to  he  comm  en  d ed  for  that.  I  hope  t  hey  go  f  or  wa  r d . 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  State  governments  to  assist, 
us  in  getting  this  through  the  Congress.  The  Traffic  Committee  of 
Georgia  will  testify  next  week  in  support  of  the  kind  of  action  that 
you  recommend.  There  are  still  people  who  are  apathetic,  and  the 
more  people  ice  can  get  here  w-ith  the  vigorous  position  you  have  the 
more  likely  ive  are  to  get  this  result. 

M r.  Scalise.  Thank  you . 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Rogers.  Mr.  Famsley, 

Mr.  Farxsley.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Macdonald . 
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Mr,  Macdonald.  Mr.  Mackay,  I  just  wanted  to  keep  the  record 
straight  that  it  doesn’t  appear  from  the  testimony  yesterday,  or  it 
didn’t  appear  to  me  and  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  it  with  the  witness 
or  yourself—it  didn’t  really  appear  to  me  that  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try’s  attitude  toward  legislation  had  really  changed. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Let  me  finish  and  you  can  comment  on  the  entire 
thing.  Actually,  their  only  change  was,  instead  of  being  self -regulated 
as  they  had  said  over  in  the  Senate,  they  now  come  to  us  and  in  an¬ 
swer  to  my  question,  they  said  it  was  their  final  position,  and  throw 
their  support  for  regulation  behind  some  nonexistent  or  at  least  non- 
active  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission. 

So  from  self -regulation  to  being  regulated  by  some  nebulous  body 
who,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  has  no  criteria  to  guide  it,  I  don’t  think 
constitutes  a  real,  substantive  change, 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  Mackay.  Mr*  Chairman,  yesterday — will  you  yield  again,  Mr. 
F  amsley  ? 

Mr,  Fahnslby.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr,  Mackay.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Macdonald,  that  this  is  a  crucial 
point,  but  if  you  were  present  in  the  room  when  I  pressed  Mr,  Bugas 
on  this  point,  and  I  read  his  statement  again,  I  asked  him  if  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  Department,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  ought  to  have  the  power  to  fix  mandatory 
safety  performance  standards,  even  though  his  judgment  might  be  in 
conflict  with  the  industry  and  with  the  VESC,  and  he  said  “Yes.”  He 
said,  “What  we  are  asking  for  is  the  right  to  be  consulted  and  for 
VESC  to  he  consulted,  before  he  promulgates  the  mandatory  safety 
standards.’” 

I  said,  then,  UI  think  that  the  industry  and  the  VESC  ought  to  be 
consulted,”  But  I  think  in  fairness  to  the  automobile  industry,  if 
they  are  coming  our  way,  I  don’t  want  to  fight  them;  I  want  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  come  this  way.  But  their  testimony  was  such  that 
they  recognized  they  had  come  to  this  position.  They  didn’t  present 
any  suggested  language. 

Lest  Mr.  Bugas  get  off  this  position,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  him  this 
morning  and  said  I  would  hope  he  would  send  suggested  legislative 
language.  Senator  Kibicoff  suggested  that  he  thought  we  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  tactical  move  rather  than  a  basic  change  of  position. 
That  is  why  I  reexamined  him  on  this  point. 

He  said  that  they  accepted  this;  that  this  should  be  the  law.  So  I 
want  to  be  fair  with  them  because  I  think  if  we  are  unfair  with  them 
we  make  our  job  more  difficult.  I  felt  that  they  did  change  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  we  ought  to  hold  them  to  it. 

You  will  remember  you  said,  “Will  you  stick  by  your  new  position?” 
and  that  was  when  you  didn’t  get  a  definite  answer.  But  I  got  a  defi¬ 
nite  answer. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  You  are  more  persuasive  than  I. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas,  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr,  Farnsley,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  you  to  read  this,  if  you  would,  Mr,  Scalise. 
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Mr.  Scalise.  I  have  read  your  document,  Mr.  Famsley,  and  I  think 
it  is  fine. 

Mr.  Faknsley.  That  is  all,  Ml  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Macdonald  ? 

Mr.  Macdonald,  I  would  jut  like  to  have  the  record  made  abundant¬ 
ly  clear,  if  I  may,  that  I  am  not  trying  to  be  unfair  to  the  automotive 
industry,  and  certainly  if  they  are  realistic  and  if  they  want  to  do 
what  the  Congress  wants  to  do,  which  is  to  promote  safety  on  the 
highways,  they  are  the  people  who  can  do  the  best  job  of  it,  I  am 
not  trying  to  make  them  a  whipping  boy. 

It  is  just  that  they  have  evidenced  over  a  period  of  years  a  great 
reluctance  to  take  any  steps  at  all  to  do  the  things  that,  Mr.  Mackay, 
you  feel  are  necessary,  I  am  sure  from  your  questioning,  and  which 
I  do.  I  am  not  picking  on  the  industry,  as  such.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
one.  But  I  do  think  they  need  some  guidance,  and  I  think  it  is  up  to 
this  committee  to  give  them  that  guidance. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Ml  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  further  comment? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cunningham  will  be  the  next  in  order 
to  be  recognized.  He  may  yield  to  you  for  a  comment. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  As  long  as  we  are  going  to  have  a  second  round, 
I  have  a  few  other  things  I  wanted  to  say. 

I  again  go  back  to  this  booklet  that  the  preceding  witness  put  out, 
“Traffic  Accident  Mileage  Death  Rate,  1964,”  which  shows  Connecti¬ 
cut  at  2.6;  Iowa,  5,8;  South  Carolina  at  8.0. 

All  these  people  are  driving  the  same  cal's. 

Mr.  Scalise,  I  think  the  point  is - 

Mr,  Cunningham.  So  there  is  something  that  is  being  the  cause 
of  these  accidents  besides  the  automobile  which  everybody  seems  to  be 
wanting  to  make  a  whipping  boy  here. 

I  don!t  know  what  they  are  not  doing  in  these  other  States  that 
they  are  doing  in  Connecticut.  Evidently  they  are  far  behind  in 
traffic  engineering,  street  lighting,  many,  many  other  things,  and  en¬ 
forcement.  That  is  the  only  conclusion  I  can  "draw. 

So  I  am  glad,  even  though  I  disagreed  with  the  previous  witness, 
that  he  presented  this  table,  because  this  proves  the  whole  story  and 
the  whole  point,  Connecticut  can  cut  it  down  to  2.6,  so  why  can’t 
every  other  State?  We  are  all  driving  the  same  types  of  automobiles. 

I  would  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  he  has 
some  tables,  motor  vehicle  injury  research,  automobiles  involved  in 
accidents. 

It  lists  many,  but  I  don’t  know  that  that  proves  anything.  I  don’t 
know  if  these  are  used  or  new  automobiles,  and  even  if  they  were  all 
new  it  doesn’t  prove  anything  that  a  Ford  or  a  Chevy  or  some  other 
car  was  involved  in  an  accident. 

On  another  table,  motor  vehicle  injury  research,  common  contribut¬ 
ing  factors  for  causing  accidents.  AH  of  these  causes  are  not  due  by 
any  means  as  I  look  at  them,  to  the  automobile.  Inadequate  roadway, 
overloaded  or  worn  tires,  front  end  alinement,  et  cetera.  If  people 
don’t  take  care  of  their  car,  the  front,  wheels  will  get  out  of  line. 

Speeding,  defective  steering,  drunken  driver,  weather  conditions, 
fatigue,  obscured  vision.  These  are  the  things  that  I  am  trying  to 
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point  out,  having  been  in  this  work  professionally,  are  the  major  causes 
of  the  accidents.  And  yet  it  is  a  tragedy  that  most  of  the  testimony 
seems  to  be  centered  around  the  automobile  when  there  are  no  figures, 
none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  short  question  ? 

Mr.  Cunningiiam.  May  I  just  finish  my  thought? 

There  are  no  statistics  that,  prove  that  the  design  of  the  automobile 
is  a  major  factor.  We  are  all  for  a  good  safety  engineered  automobile. 
I  am  for  it.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  the  design 
of  an  automible.  There  are  more  coming.  But  if  we  pass  a  bill  and 
say  it  is  the  automobile  that  is  causing  all  of  this,  and  overlook  all  of 
these  other  things,  uniform  regulations  between  the  various  States, 
nationwide  inspection,  better  enforcement  on  the  local  level,  all  of  the 
other  things,  better  cooperation  from  the  courts,  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  this  problem  but  we  will  only  sweep  it  under  the  rug. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  only  question  I  wanted  to  ask,  and  I  will 
direct  it  to  the  witness,  is  this:  What  is  the  speed  limit  in  your  home 
State  of  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Scalise.  It  depends  on  w  here  you  are.  If  you  are  on  the  inter¬ 
state,  for  example,  during  the  nighttime,  it  is  60,  and  during  the  day¬ 
time  it  is  70.  If  you  are  on  a  county  road,  some  county  roads  have  a 
speed  limit  of  50.%  Some  of  them  have  a  speed  limit  of  60. 

If  you  are  on  an  Iowa  highway,  arterial  highway,  it  has,  normally, 
a  60-mile-an-hour  speed  limit.  However,  what  we  have  done  is  to  cut 
down  the  speed  limit  on  those  highways  that  have  a  great  deal  of  t raflic 
where  a  great  many  people  are  injured.  We  have  gone  that  far  in  our 
law  enforcement  program. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  After  you  cut  down  the  speed  limit,  did  the  acci¬ 
dent  rate  also  drop  ? 

Mr.  Scalise.  No,  it  hasn’t.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  is  worse. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mackay  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  further  elaborating  on  our  discussion 
of  a  moment  ago,  I  cite  page  53  of  the  statement  of  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association  presented  by  John  S.  Bugas  on  April  26, 
1966,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Secretary  should  go  ahead  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  and  also  even  if  the  States  do  not  arrive  at  certain  standards. 

I  think  where  we  have  to  tighten  up  the  position  of  the  automobile 
industry  is  where  they  say  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  certain 
minimum  standards  are  necessary.  This  has  been  construed  bv  some 
to  say  that  Congress  is  saying  this  is  purely  a  discretionary  matter. 

The  sentiment  that  I  feel,  and  which  I  think  many  of  us  feel,  is 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  a  discretionary  matter  when  you  get 
down  to  something  as  elementary  as  having  brakes  that  will  stop  a 
car  that  has  420  horsepower.  We  want  an  explicit  assignment  of 
responsibility.  But,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  automobile  industry, 
I  think,  has  come  to  the  table  now,  and  it  is  going  to  have  a  different 
attitude. 

I  hope  it  w  ill  be  a  more  helpful  one. 

Mr.  Scalise.  I  hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  will  say  that  every  State  likes  to  claim  superlatives 
and  I  think  for  the  moment  we  can  claim  that  we  have  a  bloodier 
record  than  you  have. 
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No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Farnsley  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  here  and  their  traffic  mileage  death  rate  is  not  too  good.  I  am 
wondering  whether  we  plan  to  call  officials  from  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  some  of  those  that  do  have  good  accident 
figures. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Are  you  addressing  your  question  to  me?  I 
am  sorry. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Maybe  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  I  said  we  have  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  here,  where  the 
death  record  per  100  million  vehicle  miles  is  above  the  average,  be¬ 
ing  5.8. 

Is  the  committee  going  to  call  officials  from  those  States  who  have 
the  lowest  deaths  per  100  million  miles,  like  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  so  forth,  so  we  can  find  out  from 
those  officials  how  they  did  it? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  a  question 
that  should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee.  I 
will  be  glad  to  convey  it  to  him.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  answer 
it  in  the  morning.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  For  the  further  edification  of  the  gentleman - 

Mr.  Farnsley.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  State  that  has, 
according  to  the  tables  you  have  been  quoting  from,  the  lowest  death 
rate,  will  be  testifying  before  the  committee,  and  he  is  the  gentleman 
who  put  in  a  safety  program  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

I  am  sure  he  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  have. 

Mr.  Cunning  ham.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  done  an  excellent  job,  and  we  all 
agree  with  that.  We  are  still  all  driving  the  same  automobiles.  His 
State  is  on  top. 

I  would  simply  like  to  have  him  tell  this  committee  how  he  did  it 
so  that  these  other  States  who  are  doing  a  pretty  bad  job,  according 
to  these  figures,  might  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Cunningham 
that  the  most  tireless  and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  strong,  mandatory 
safety  performance  standards  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  former  Governor  of  Connecticut,  who  achieved  this  record.  I 
think  that  says  a  lot. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired.  Mr.  Younger  has  declined  to  take  his  time. 

To  the  other  witnesses  scheduled  today,  as  I  said  earlier,  if  you 
prefer  to  file  your  statement,  it  will  be  received.  It  presently  appears 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  you  to  testify  next  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  or  Thursday,  or  perhaps  tomorrow  if  they  finish  with 
the  other  witnesses  who  have  been  previously  scheduled. 
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If  any  of  you  would  like  to  file  your  statement  and  then  take  your 
chances,  the  Chair  will  be  glad  to  receive  it  now,  or  you  can  do  it 
tomorrow* 

Mr,  Mack  ay,  Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  Hall  is  here  representing  the  In¬ 
dependent  Garage  Owners  of  Georgia,  and  he  would  like  to  testify 
very  much.  His  time  is  limited  and  I  would  hope  that  he  can  fc>e 
heard  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  This  will  depend  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  who  will  lie  back  in  the  Chair  in  the  morning,  I  would 
love  to  stay  here  all  night  and  hear  all  of  you,  but  all  of  the  members 
have  other  duties  and  we  just  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.  But  I  think 
in  the  morning,  Mr.  Mackay,  if  he  would  check  on  his  chances  of  being 
heard  tomorrow,  if  he  is  not  able  to  be  heard  he  will  have  to  file  his 
statement  then. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock  in  the  morning, 

(Whereupon,  at  5  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10 
a.rm,  Thursday,  April  28t  1966.) 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  28,  1966 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C , 

The  committee  met  at  10  ami,,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2123,  Ray¬ 
burn  House  Office  Building,  lion.  Harley  O*  Staggers  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Yesterday  the  committee  recessed,  due  to  the  legislative  program  of 
the  House,  and  we  were  unable  to  hear  all  of  the  witnesses  scheduled. 
I  have  made  this  agreement :  We  have  a  special  group  in  here  that 
represents  many  States,  They  are  supposed  to  testify  at  10  o’clock. 
Those  gentlemen  who  are  here  and  who  were  waiting  yesterday,  will 
they  come  and  take  the  stand  ? 

I  am  calling  for  Russell  Brown,  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr,  Brown,  if 
you  can  take  5  minutes  to  present  your  testimony  and  stand  by  for 
questioning  later,  we  w'ould  be  gkd  to  have  you. 

I  will  say  that  we  will  try  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  other  gentle¬ 
men  we  were  not  able  to  accommodate  yesterday.  Some  of  you  have 
been  standing  by  for  some  time,  but  we  do  have  a  large  group  that  we 
promised  to  get  on  and  we  will  hear  them  immediately  after  these 
gentlemen.  We  will  save  all  questioning  until  later. 


STATEMENT  OF  RUSSELL  I.  BROWN,  PRESIDENT,  INSURANCE 
INSTITUTE  FOR  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Mr,  Brown,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wish  to  summarize  my  remarks  and  request  that  my  complete 
statement  be  entered  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  so  done. 

Mr,  Brown,  My  name  is  Russell  I.  Brown.  I  am  president  of  the 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  which  has  its  offices  here  in 
Washington. 

In  my  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  the  insurance  institute,  I  want 
to  express  my  special  apreciation  this  morning  to  the  committee  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear. 

The  problem  you  are  dealing  with  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 

?ortant  matters  facing  our  country  today.  First  a  word  about  the 
nsuranee  Institute  for  Highway  Safety:  It  was  established  in  1059, 
and  is  supported  by  the  American  Insurance  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Insurers,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Automotive  Mutual  Insurance  Companies. 
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These  associations  represent  more  than  550  companies  which  write 
approximately  80  or  90  million  policies.  This  united  effort,  of  the 
insurance  business  in  highway  safety,  beginning  in  1959,  reflects  ac¬ 
tivities  that  go  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  automotive  transportation 
in  this  country. 

Through  the  years,  insurance  companies  and  insurance  groups  have 
made  tremendous  contributions  both  in  funds  and  leadership  and 
manpower  to  the  traffic  accident  prevention  program.  This  great 
interest  of  the  insurance  business  continues  un diminished. 

The  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety  has  a  budget  of  $1.8 
million  for  1966*  From  1959  through  1966,  a  total  of  $12  million  will 
have  been  budgeted  for  traffic  safety  assistance,  This  assistance  is 
provided  in  three  ways : 

1-  Through  financial  contributions  to  national  traffic  safety  service- 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  providing  technical  services  to  States 
and  local  traffic  safety  programs. 

2.  Through  financial  and  tecnhical  assistance  to  State  traffic  safety 
programs. 

3.  Through  financial  assistance  to  State  citizen  safety  support  or¬ 
ganizations. 

In  our  work  throughout  the  country,  we  have  observed  that  the 
States  have  a  number  of  urgent  needs  in  traffic  safety.  However, 
there  is  one  need  common  to  all  States.  That  is  the  need  "for  improved 
traffic  records.  The  first  priority  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  the  development  of  a  practical,  compatible,  and  useful  traffic  records 
system  that  can  be  adopted  by  all  States. 

In  mounting  a  balanced  attack  on  traffic  accidents,  the  States  gen¬ 
erally  should  have  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection,  broader  driver 
education  programs,  stiffer  driver  licensing  requirements  with  peri¬ 
odic  reexamination,  more  uniform  traffic  laws,  a  modernization  of  the 
traffic  courts,  and  accelerated  training  programs  to  supply  the  badly 
needed  professional  area  of  people  working  in  this  field. 

The  Federal  Government  can  perforin  a  valuable  service  in  helping 
the  States  achieve  meaningful  traffic  safety  programs  by  providing 
leadership,  guidance,  and  funds.  Therefore,  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety  supports  legislation  that  will  consolidate  the 
traffic  safety  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  single  department 
or  agency  as  proposed  byH.lt.  13228  or  H.R.  12548* 

This  will  be  accomplished  either  through  an  independent  agency 
within  a  department,  or  a  separate  bureau  of  a  department,  as  long 
as  one  person  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 

Further,  we  believe  that  this  person  should  report  annually  to  the 
Oongi  ess  on  the  progress  of  the  traffic  safety  efforts  and  programs  he 
has  been  charged  to  implement.  If  a  State  accepts  a  Federal  grant 
t?r  1f  j  t,ra  *c  program,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  a  program 

should  be  in  accordance  with  uniform  standards  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  This  should  include  standards  for  motor  vehicle  inspec¬ 
tion,  drivers'  licensing,  use  of  uniform  traffic  control  devices,  and 
other  necessary  components  of  a  balanced  program. 

It  is  our  position  that  data  compiled  by  recognized  research  institu¬ 
tions,  although  not  conclusive,  indicates  that  an  improved  vehicle 
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would  help  reduce  the  number  of  traffic  accidents  but,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  the  severity.  We  believe  that  title  I  of  ILK.  13228  is  a  construc¬ 
tive  proposal  to  accomplish  this.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  this  legislation,  the  Federal  Government  should  have  a  complete 
research  facility  for  testing  vehicles,  road  design,  and  driver  behavior. 

The  apparent  intent  of  ILK.  13228  is  to  channel  grants  for  State 
traffic  safety  programs  through  State  highway  departments,  or  some 
other  agency  m  a  State— 

charged  by  its  law  with  the  responsibility  for  administering  the  State  highway 
safety  program  or  any  part  thereof. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  ambiguity  here,  since  the  States  usu¬ 
ally  have  several  departments  administering  their  safety  programs. 
May  we  suggest  the  office  of  the  Governor,  with  an  individual  with  au¬ 
thority  designated  as  traffic  safety  program  coordinator-  that  the 
money  be  channeled  through  this  mechanism  and  distributed  in  this 
fashion  in  the  States.  In  this  way,  the  likelihood  of  an  unbalanced 
State  program  is  substantially  lessened. 

For  the  past  7  years  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety 
has  worked  with  t  he  States  to  establish  and  improve  their  traffec  safety 
programs.  We  plan  to  continue  this  work. 

I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety  and  the  insurance  industry  stands  ready  to  assist  this 
committee,  this  Congress,  or  any  other  body  in  the  legislative  or  execu¬ 
tive  branch  in  any  capacity  as  adviser  or  whatever,  to  help  carry  out 
the  important  task  which  we  all  here  are  dedicated  to. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to  appear,  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you.  I  will  be  happy  to  return  at  your 
call.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Mr.  Brown’s  full  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Bussell  I.  Brown,  President,  Insurance  Institute 
fob  Highway  Safety 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Russell  I.  Brown. 
I  am  President  of  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  which  has  its 
office  here  in  Washington, 

In  my  own  behalf,  and  In  behalf  of  the  Insurance  Institute*  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Committee  for  this  opportunity  to  appear.  The  problem 
you  are  dealing  with  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  matters  facing  our 
country  today. 

First,  let  me  give  you  some  brief  information  about  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety.  The  Institute  was  established  in  1059,  It  is  supported 
by  the  American  Insurance  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  and  the  National  Association  of  Automotive  Mutual  Insurance  Com* 
panles.  These  associations  represent  more  than  500  companies  which  write 
most  of  the  nation's  automobile  insurance. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  II  HS  Is  composed  of  top-level  executives  from 
nine  of  the  major  companies  in  the  field,  along  with  the  chief  srtaff  officers  of  the 
three  sponsoring  associations. 

The  insurance  business,  through  the  Institute  has  budgeted  $1.8  million  for 
the  current  year.  From  1959,  the  year  the  Institute  was  founded,  through  1966, 
a  total  of  $12  million  will  have  been  budgeted.  These  contributions  to  traffic 
accident  reduction  are  only  those  that  are  made  through  II HS,  They  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  funds  that  are  contributed  by  Individual  companies  or  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  traffic  safety  by  their  personnel. 

The  funds  budgeted  through  IIHS  provide  assistance  in  three  ways : 

One.  Through  financial  contributions  to  national  traffic  safety  service  organ¬ 
izations,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  technical  services  to  state  and  local  traffic 
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safety  programs.  We  have  given  financial  support  to  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation's  Traffic  Court  Program,  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
and  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  to  name  only  three. 

Two.  Through  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  state  traffic  safety  pro¬ 
grams.  In  1905  the  Institute  supported  75  projects  in  28  states.  These  proj¬ 
ects  ranged  from  a  traffic  court  study  in  Georgia  to  the  retraining  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Police. 

Third.  Through  financial  assistance  to  state  citizen  safety  organizations,  Last 
year  14  state  safety  councils  were  financially  aided  by  the  Institute,  including 
those  in  California,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina, 

In  addition  to  making  financial  contributions,  the  Institute's  staff  of  traffic 
safety  professionals  provides  technical  advice  and  consolation.  In  our  activities 
throughout  the  country  we  have  developed  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
traffic  safety  needs  in  various  states.  As  President  of  IIHS  I  personally  have 
discussed  specific  traffic  safety  needs  with  more  than  half  of  the  state  Governors. 

These  needs  vary  from  state  to  state.  One  state  may  have  a  sound  system  of 
driver  education,  but  lack  motor  vehicle  inspection.  Another  may  have  an 
excellent  program  of  periodic  examination  of  drivers,  but  an  antiquated  system 
of  courts  to  try  traffic  offenders. 

However,  there  is  one  need  common  to  all  states.  This  is  the  need  for  im¬ 
proved  traffic  records.  The  first  priority  of  the  federal  government  should  be 
the  development  of  a  practical,  compatible  and  useful  traffic  records  system  that 
can  be  adopted  by  all  states.  Several  states  have  made  progress  in  this  area. 
California  and  Pennsylvania  are  two  examples.  These  and  other  systems  should 
be  studied  and  the  best  characteristics  should  be  incorporated  in  a  model  traffic 
records  system  that  ail  states  can  use  as  a  guide. 

The  following  are  several  other  generally  recognized  basic  needs  of  the  states 
in  the  field  of  traffic  safety.  No  prority  is  intended  by  the  order  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  Priority  would  depend  on  the  situation  in  a  given  state. 

Periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection.— Currently  21  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  Inspection  programs.  Owing  to  the  present  condition  of  traffic 
accident  records  no  one  can  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  or  kind 
of  accidents  that  are  caused  by  vehicle  failure  or  by  lack  of  maintenance.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  those  states  have  motor  vehicle  inspection  programs  report 
that  nearly  50  percent  of  vehicles  fail  to  pass  the  safety  inspection  requirements 
gives  some  Idea  of  the  value  of  such  programs. 

Driver  education , — Every  state  has  some  type  of  driver  education  program.  Of 
the  approximately  3  million  students  eligible  for  driver  education  courses  last 
year,  60  percent  participated.  Less  than  half  (45  percent)  of  the  eligible  stu¬ 
dents  took  the  qualifying  course  of  30  hours  of  classroom  instruction  and  six 
hours  of  behind-the-wbeel  instruction. 

One  service  our  organization  performs  annually  is  a  survey  of  driver  educa¬ 
tion  programs  throughout  the  country.  This  is  called  the  Driver  Education 
Achievement  program,  and  IIHS  makes  awards  for  outstanding  programs. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  studies  of  the  value  of  driver  education— and  prob¬ 
ably  more  are  needed.  Let  me  say  only  this:  It  is  the  position  of  IIHS  that 
driver  education,  like  all  education,  is  worthwhile  and  that  it,  based  on  all 
available  evidence,  accomplishes  good  results  in  accident  prevention. 

Driver  licensing  and  periodic  reexamination . — It  Is  far  too  easy  to  get  a  driv¬ 
er's  license  in  most  of  our  states.  Standards  are  for  the  most  part  minimal  and 
little  or  no  effort  Is  made  to  determine  If  applicants  are  alcoholics,  drug  addicts 
or  have  a  history  of  mental  Illness. 

Only  15  states  require  some  form  of  reexamination  of  licensed  drivers.  These 
vary  both  in  period  of  time  between  reexaminations  and  type  of  examination. 
Only  one  state  provides  for  a  physical  examination.  The  majority  test  visual 
ability*  In  the  great  majority  of  states  an  individual  can  obtain  a  license 
at  age  1C  and  drive  for  30  or  40  years  without  once  having  the  state  inquire 
if  he  has  retained  the  physical  ability  to  drive  a  car  safely.  Of  more  than 
800.000  reexamined  drivers  in  one  state,  approximately  40  percent  had  visual 
deficiencies  requiring  corrective  lenses  and  one-half  of  these  (approximately 
160*000)  had  stamped  on  their  licenses  for  the  first  time*  "must  wear  corrective 
lenses." 

Uniform  traffic  Imos. — The  constant  movement  of  the  American  motoring  public 
across  state  lines  increases  the  need  for  uniform  traffic  laws.  This  uniformity 
need  not  encompass  the  entire  vehicle  code  for  each  state,  hut  could  be  limited 
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initially  to  the  “Rules  of  the  Road”  provisions  of  such  codes.  These  are  the  laws 
that  directly  affect  the  driver.  Although  a  motorist  may  he  operating  his  vehicle 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  home  state,  he  may  be  violating  the  laws  of 
another  state  in  which  he  is  driving.  This  unfamiliarity  with  the  law  also  affects 
the  resident  motorist  who  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy  because  of  the  violations  of 
the  non-resident. 

Traffic  courts , — The  need  for  modern  traffic  court  system  is  great.  A  number 
of  states  still  have  court  systems  more  suited  to  the  horse-and-buggy  era.  Re¬ 
spect  for  traffic  laws  will  always  be  difficult  to  command  as  long  as  justice  is 
dispensed  in  a  barbershop  or  garage  by  a  person  entirely  devoid  of  legal  training. 
And  this  Is  happening  today. 

Driver  improv cm en f.— Programs  designed  to  re-educate  the  licensed  driver 
are  an  essential  element  of  any  well  rounded  traffic  safety  program. 

Training?, — There  is  an  overriding  need  to  establish  training  programs  to  pro¬ 
vide  qualified  personnel  to  implement  traffic  safety  programs  in  all  levels  of 
government. 

These  needs  are  not  new.  They  have  been  expressed  by  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Traffic  Safety,  and  all  are  included  in  the  Action  Program  of  that 
Committee.  But  for  various  reasons,  down  through  the  years,  these  needs  have 
not  been  met  It  is  time  to  act 

The  federal  government  can  fterform  a  valuable  service  in  helping  the  states 
achieve  meaningful  traffic  safety  programs  by  providing  leadership,  guidance, 
and  funds.  However,  this  leadership  can  never  be  accomplished  as  long  as  the 
federal  governments  traffic  safety  activities  remain  fragmented  among  several 
departments  and  agencies. 

Therefore,  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety  supports  legislation 
that  will  consolidate  the  traffic  safety  efforts  of  the  federal  government  in  a 
single  department  or  agency  as  proposed  by  H.R.  13228  or  H.R.  32548.  This  can 
be  accomplished  either  through  an  independent  agency  within  a  Department  or  a 
separate  bureau  of  a  Department  as  long  as  one  person  is  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  federal  government  in  cooperation 
with  the  states.  Further,  we  believe  that  this  person  should  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  the  progress  of  the  traffic  safety  efforts  and  programs  he  has 
been  charged  to  implement. 

If  a  state  accepts  a  federal  grant  for  its  traffic  safety  program,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  program  should  be  in  accordance  with  uniform  standards 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  This  should  include  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
inspection,  driver  licensing,  use  of  uniform  traffic  control  devices,  and  other 
necessary  components  of  a  balanced  program. 

Xt  is  our  position  that  data  compiled  by  recognized  research  institutions,  al¬ 
though  not  conclusive,  indicates  that  an  improved  vehicle  would  help  reduce  the 
number  of  traffic  accidents,  but,  more  particularly,  the  severity  of  those  that 
do  occur.  We  believe  that  Title  I  of  H.R.  13228  is  a  constructive  proposal  to 
accomplish  this. 

Xn  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  legislation  the  federal  government 
should  have  a  complete  research  facility  for  testing  vehicles*  road  design,  and 
driver  behavior. 

Here  let  me  mention  one  serious  problem  in  driver  behavior,  the  drinking 
driver.  There  has  been  considerable  basic  research  in  this  area  and  it  Is  pretty 
well  established  that  alcohol  is  involved  in  about  50  percent  of  the  fatal  traffic 
accidents  that  occur  in  this  country.  We  know  that,  but  what  do  we  do  about 
it?  How  do  we  apply  those  findings?  Obvious  answers  are  chemical  testing 
laws,  harsher  punishments  for  violators,  and  a  more  intensive  public  education 
program.  But  are  they  sufficient?  What  more  should  we  do?  Our  present  pro¬ 
grams  are  obviously  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  problem.  This  should  be  a 
high  priority  matter  for  the  research  programs  requested  in  these  bills. 

There  already  exists  an  example  of  what  federal  leadership  can  do  to  en¬ 
courage  the  states  In  traffic  safety  programs.  The  stepped-up  program  of  high¬ 
way  spot  Improvement  at  high  accident  locations  has  already  shown  measurable 
benefits.  The  program  should  be  expanded. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  state  driver  licensing  law’s  and  outright  per¬ 
jury  by  some  applicants,  licenses  have  been  issued  to  persons  In  one  state  while 
their  license  was  under  suspension  in  another.  The  National  Driver  Register  in 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  to  state  motor 
vehicle  administrators  on  individuals  whose  licenses  have  been  suspended  for 
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certain  serious  violations.  This  voluntary  cooperative  federal -state  program 
should  be  continued  and  expanded  to  include  the  names  of  operators  whose 
licenses  have  been  suspended  or  revoked  for  six  months  or  more,  regardless  of 

the  type  of  violation.  . 

The  financing  of  state  safety  programs  raises  questions,  not  only  as  to 
whether  thev  are  adequate,  but  also  as  to  the  control  of  these  Mate* 

Until  programs  and  state  standards  have  been  established,  it  will  not  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  try  to  estimate  the  amount  of  financing  that  will  be  needed.  No  realistic 
price  tag  on  what  a  balanced  program  of  traffic  accident  prevention  will  cost 
can  be  established  until  state  program  standards  are  adopted  and  the  extent  of 
state  participation  is  determined.  ^  ,  .  .  ,  _  T 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  stated  that  the  Administration  s  grant  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  the  nature  of  ‘'seed  money”  and  it  is  not  intended  to  match  all  funds 
spent  by  the  states  for  traffic  safety  activities.  Within  this  framework  the 
funds  proposed  may  be  sufficient  initially — as  the  states  gear  up  their  traffic 
safety  programs.  However,  Congress  should  look  frequently  at  the  progress 
made  under  this  legislation  and  review  the  financing  of  the  programs.  It  may 
even  be  advisable  to  provide  specifically  in  the  legislation  that  a  comprehensive 
cost  study  be  made  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  after  the  first  two  years  of 
this  program. 

The  apparent  intent  in  H.R,  13228  is  to  channel  grants  for  state  traffic  safety 
programs  through  state  highway  departments,  or  some  other  agency  in  a  state 
"charged  by  Its  laws  with  the  responsibility  for  administering  the  State  high¬ 
way  safety  program,  or  any  part  thereof.”  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  am¬ 
biguity  here  since  the  states  usually  have  several  departments  administering 
their  safety  programs.  We  believe  some  clarification  Is  needed.  May  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  Office  of  the  Governor,  with  an  individual  designated  as  "traffic  safety 
program  coordinator,”  be  the  channel  used  to  distribute  grant  money  to  the 
states.  In  that  way,  the  likelihood  of  an  unbalanced  state  program  is  lessened. 

The  thrust  of  virtually  ail  the  legislation  now  before  the  Congress  is,  as  we 
see  it,  in  the  proper  framework  of  federal-state  cooperation.  May  the  Insurance 
Institute  suggest  that  the  private  sector,  too.  can  play  a  significant  role  in  achiev¬ 
ing  the  goal  we  all  seek.  1  am  thinking  now  of  the  expertise  and  support  avail¬ 
able  from  private  organizations. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
recently  invited  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety  to  submit  recom¬ 
mendations  for  uniform  standards  for  state  traffic  safety  programs.  We  sub¬ 
mitted  our  recommendations  on  April  12,  BMJO. 

We  have  forwarded  to  the  states  and  others  interested  in  traffic  safety  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  availability  of  federal  assistance  programs  that  might  be  help¬ 
ful  to  them  in  attaining  traffic  safety  objectives. 

For  the  past  seven  years  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety  has 
worked  with  the  states  to  establish  and  improve  their  traffic  safety  programs. 
We  plan  to  continue  this  work.  I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Institute  stands  ready  to  assist  this  Committee,  this  Congress,  or  any  other  body 
in  the  legislative  or  executive  branches  of  government  to  carry  out  the  important 
task  to  which  we  are  dedicated. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  and  the  Committee 
members  for  your  interest  in  this  important  field.  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  appear  and  present  the  views  of  our  organization. 

(The  following  reply  to  28  questions  propounded  by  Congressman 
Mackay,  and  recommendations  for  Federal  traffic  safety  standards, 
were  submitted  later  by  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety :) 


Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety. 

Washington,  D.C,t  May  20,  J966, 

Hon.  James  A.  Mackay, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Mouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DM* 

Dear  Representative  Mackay:  This  is  in  reference  to  your  letter  of  May 
13  requesting  the  view  of  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety  on  the 
twenty-eight  questions  posed  in  your  April  22  workbook  on  traffic  safety  issues 
before  Congress. 
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A  Dumber  of  these  questions  were  answered  in  my  testimony  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee*  However,  in  order  to 
provide  you  with  answers  to  all  of  your  questions  the  following  is  submitted : 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

1*  Should  an  agency  be  specified  in  legislation  with  explicit  responsibility 
for  a  uniform  and  safe  traffic  environment? 

Answer — Yes. 

2*  Should  an  administrator  be  appointed  by  President? 

Answer — Yes* 

3.  Should  a  periodic  consumer  traffic  safety  bulletin  for  motorists  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  regular  basis? 

Answer — Yes. 

4*  Should  Secretary  be  required  to  submit  comprehensive  annual  report  to 
President  and  Congress? 

Answer — Yes. 

5.  What  should  be  the  source  of  funds  for  this  bill  ? 

Answer— No  preference  to  Highway  Trust  Fund  or  general  treasury*  How* 
ever,  a  study  should  be  made  to  determine  how  much  of  highway  user  funds 
Should  be  allocated  to  safety*  The  highway  user  is  not  only  entitled  to  better 
roads,  but  also  to  protection  while  he  is  driving  on  such  roads. 

TITLE  I— MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

1*  Should  all  motor  vehicles*  including  trucks*  be  included? 

Answer— Yes. 

2*  Should  setting  of  performance  standards  for  manufacture  of  cars  be 
mandatory? 

Answer— Secretary  should  have  authority  to  set  performance  standards. 

3.  How  soon  should  standards  be  set? 

Answer — As  soon  as  is  reasonably  possible. 

4.  How  soon  should  the  issued  standards  be  effective? 

Answer — Within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary* 

5.  Should  existing  informal  industry  standards  he  formalized? 

Answer — Yes* 

6.  Should  standard  setting  function  of  GSA  for  federal  cars  be  transferred 
to  new  agency? 

Answer — Yes* 

7*  Should  there  be  sanctions  on  the  manufacturers  for  non  compliance? 

Answer — Yes* 

8.  Should  cars  be  federally  certified  if  they  comply  wuth  federal  standards? 

Answer — Yes. 

9*  Should  manufacturers  be  required  to  notify  consumers  or  Government 
of  defects  and  fix  defects? 

Answer — 'Yes- 

10,  Should  the  agency  have  specific  authority  to  sponsor  construction  of  test 
car? 

Answer — Yes* 

11*  Should  the  funds  for  this  title  be  increased  ? 

Answer — Not  qualified  to  determine  cost  of  this  program, 

TITLE  IT— TRAFFIC  ACCIDENT  AND  INJURY  RESEARCH  AND  TEST  FACILITY 

1.  Should  the  construction  and  operation  of  facility  or  facilities  be  made 
mandatory? 

Answer — Yes* 

2.  Should  the  funds  for  this  title  be  increased? 

Answer — Not  qualified  to  determine  cost  of  this  program* 

TITLE  ITT — HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

1,  Should  criteria  for  a  qualified  state  traffic  safety  plan  be  defined? 

Answer — Yes,  (Attached  is  a  copy  of  suggested  standards  which  could  be 
used  as  criteria.  These  were  submitted  by  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads*  at  the  Bureau's  request,  on  April  12, 1966* ) 

2*  Should  specific  projects  for  state  programs  be  required  in  legislation? 
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Answer— Certain  areas  should  be  mentioned,  such  as  periodic  motor  vehicle 
inspection  and  driver  re-examination.  However,  details  should  be  left  to  Secre¬ 
tary  who  could  amend  them,  based  on  the  results  of  future  research  findings. 

3.  What  method  of  setting  and  administering  standards  for  state  programs 
should  be  adopted? 

Answer — Secretary  after  consultation  with  an  advisory  council  consisting  of 
representatives  of  states,  local  government,  and  industry.  States  must  meet 
minimum  standards, 

4.  What  should  the  definition  of  “State  Highway  Department**  be? 

Answer— The  state  Governor  or  agency  a  pointed  by  him. 

5.  What  formula  should  be  used  for  the  distribution  of  funds  to  states? 

Answer — The  75%-25%  basis  appears  reasonable.  Secretary  should  retain 

some  discretionary  funds  such  as  25 %  to  inaugurate  new  programs, 

0,  Should  funds  for  State  grants  under  this  title  be  increased? 

Answer — Yes,  However,  funds  for  first  two  years  may  be  adequate,  but  a 
study  should  be  made  to  determine  full  cost  and  which  governmental  bodies 
should  bear  what  proportion  of  the  cost. 

7.  Should  research,  development,  aud  testing  by  federal  government  be  made 
mandatory? 

Answer — Yes. 

8,  Should  the  funds  for  federal  research  under  this  title  be  increased? 

Answer — Initial  funds  seem  adequate,  but  a  study  should  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  research  needs  and  then  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  cover  such  needs. 

&  Should  the  collection,  interpretation,  and  publication  of  data  statistics,  and 
other  information  on  traffic  safety  be  specified  in  law? 

Answer— Yes. 

10,  Should  federal  accident  reports  be  made  public? 

Answer — Only  research  results  should  be  made  public.  Present  state  poli¬ 
cies  regarding  disclosure  of  accident  investigations  should  be  followed.  State 
reporting  systems  should  he  upgraded. 

Due  to  the  impact  this  proposed  legislation  will  have  ou  governmental  bodies, 
business  and  industry  it  would  appear  desirable  to  have  an  Advisory  Council 
representing  each  of  these  for  each  Title  of  the  Bill. 

If  I  can  he  of  any  further  assistance  to  you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  me. 

Respectfully, 


Russell  I.  Brown,  President* 


Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety  Recommendations  tor  Federal 
Traffic  Safety  Standards 

T,  TRAFFIC  ACCIDENT  RECORDS 


A.  Record#  ferns 

1.  Each  state,  every  municipality  exceeding  25.000  population,  and  every 
county  exceeding  50,000  population,  shall  establish  a  central  traffic  accident 
records  system  responsible  for  collecting,  processing,  and  analyzing  traffic  acci¬ 
dent  reports, 

2.  In  smaller  jurisdictions  (exempted  by  No.  1,  above)  such  information 
would  be  collected,  processed,  analyzed,  and  returned,  to  the  jurisdictions  in¬ 
volved,  by  the  state, 

3.  All  local  accident  records  systems  shall  be  supported  in  part  by  funds  or 
services  provided  by  the  state. 

4.  All  accident  reporting  forms  submitted  by  drivers,  police,  and  others  shall 
he  standardized  and  a  single  uniform  format  be  required  for  each  form  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Traffic  Accident  Data  Project  Committee;  with  forms  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  state.  Forms,  summaries,  and  codes  used  by  states  shall  be  stand¬ 
ardized  to  permit  inter-communication  between  systems. 

5.  States  shall  be  required  to  implement  a  milepost  marking  system,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  one  tenth  of  a  mile,  on  all  interstate  and  primary  (A,  B,  O,)  highway 
systems.  Use  of  milepost  location  indications  shall  be  required  on  all  official 
reports  of  accidents,  as  a  menus  of  pinpointing  accident  locations. 

G.  There  shall  be  established  a  national  reporting  minimum  standard  for  all 
motor  vehicle  accidents,  (i.e,,  amount  of  property  damage,  presence  of  injury, 
or  other  criteria). 
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7.  There  shall  be  required  the  reporting  by  police,  or  other  agency,  of  stand¬ 
ardized  types  of  information  that  are  readily  available  on  all  accidents  within 
reporting  limits, 

8.  A  thorough  investigation  by  competently  trained  investigators  or  by  teams 
of  trained  investigators  shall  be  made  of  types  or  numbers  of  accidents  on  a 
selective  basis, 

9.  Special  studies  of  traffic  accident  causes  shall  be  conducted  on  a  continuous 
basis, 

10.  One  or  more  institutions  of  higher  learning  In  each  state  shall  provide 
educational  opportunities  to  persons  planning  to  engage  in  the  collecting,  proc¬ 
essing,  and  analyzing  of  traffic  accident  data, 

11.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  gathering,  processing  and  analyzing  of  traffic 
accident  data  shall  he  required  to  complete  a  minimum  40  hours  of  in-service 
training  annually. 

12.  There  shall  be  established  a  data  processing  capability  in  order  that  a 
driver’s  total  accident  and.  traffic  arrest  record  may  be  readily  available  for 
Input 

n,  driver  performance 

A.  Beginning  Education  and  Training  of  Drivers 

Organisation 

1,  All  applicants  for  licenses  to  drive  shall  have  completed  and  passed  a 
state-approved  driver  education  course  whose  standards  meet  or  exceed  those 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Driver  Education.  These  standards  shall  Include : 

a)  The  high  school  driver  and  traffic  safety  education  course  shall  extend 
over  a  full  semester  (90  hours)  of  which  six  hours  are  in  supervised  labora¬ 
tory  Instruction, 

b)  The  course  shall  be  taught  by  a  certified  instructor, 

2,  Each  state  shall  make  high  school  driver  education  courses  available  to 
every  youth  under  21  desiring  to  enroll,  either  as  a  part-time  or  a  full-time 
student 

3,  Each  state  shall  provide  adequate  funds  to  local  school  districts  to  insure 
availability  of  driver  education,  and  to  state  education  agencies  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision  of  such  programs  at  the  state  level, 

Supervision  (State  Level) 

4,  Each  state  shall  have,  in  the  state  education  agency,  personnel  assigned 
full-time  to  the  supervision  and  administration  of  the  state’s  driver  education 
program. 

5-  Each  state  shall  have  a  printed  driver  education  guide,  in  which  policy 
is  defined,  standards  are  listed,  and  rules  and  regulations  are  explained. 

6.  Each  state  shall  have  a  driver  education  instructional  manual  containing 
suggestions  and  aids  for  the  classroom  aud  laboratory  phases  of  instruction. 

#nperi?taioft  (Local  Level) 

7,  Each  local  school  district  shall  have  one  person  assigned  responsibility 
for  supervising,  improving,  and  extending  all  phases  of  safety  education. 

Teacher  Certification 

5,  Each  state  shall  have  certification  requirements  that  meet  the  minimum 
recommendations  of  the  National  Conference  on  Driver  Education— completion 
of  a  minor  in  safety  education. 

Teacher  Preparation 

9.  Each  state  shall  offer  teacher  preparation  courses  that  meet  the  hours  and 
courses  required  for  teacher  certification. 

PapiZ  Transportation 

10,  Each  state  shall  require  various  school  districts  to  meet  minimum  prac¬ 
tices  for  the  selection,  instruction,  and  supervision  of  school  bus  drivers,  as  re¬ 
commended  by  the  National  Conference  on  School  Transportation. 
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11.  Eftcli  state  shall  enact  for  school  buses,  minimum  standards  that  meet 
standards  recommended  by  the  National  Conference  on  School  Transportation. 

B,  Driver  Examination 

1,  Each  state  shall  require  substantial  preparation  prior  to  licensing  of  all 
applicants. 

2.  Each  state  shall  publish  a  comprehensive  driver  handbook  containing  ex¬ 
tracts  of  the  vehicle  code  and  safe  driving  practices;  and  a  handbook  on  what  a 
driver  must  know  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  safely. 

Each  state  shall  adopt  the  minimum  standards  for  driver  examinations,  as 
recommended  by  the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administration  in 
tile  manual.  Evumininff  Applicants  for  Driver's  Licenses, 

■L  Each  state  shall  adopt  and  use  (at  least)  the  minimum  standards  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Chapter  G,  “Operators1  and  Chauffeurs1  Licenses/"  of  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Code . 

5.  Licenses  in  each  state  shall  be  classified  by  types  of  vehicle,  with  separate 
examinations  for  each  In  the  appropriate  type  of  vehicle  he  will  oitcrate. 

&  All  initial  and  renewal  applications  for  licenses  shall  be  screened  through 
the  National  Driver  Register,  by  each  state. 

7.  The  initial  driver  license  examination  required  by  each  state  shall  Include: 

a)  Vision  screening,  with  referrals  as  needed. 

b)  Physical  screening  of  all  initial  and  renewal  license  applicants, 

c)  Hearing. 

d)  Road  signs  and  signals. 

e)  A  written  knowledge  test  ou  traffic  laws  and  safe  driving  practices. 

f  >  A  road  test  of  each  applicant's  driving  ability,  including  but  not  limited 
to  general  control  and  manipulation  of  the  vehicle,  jerking,  observance  of 
traffic  control  devices  and  laws,  turning,  and  backing. 

8.  Driver  license  examiners  shall  spend  adequate  time  with  each  applicant 
to  ensure  the  applicant's  readiness  to  be  licensed. 

9-  Adequate  records  shall  lie  maintained  for  each  applicant  examined. 

30.  A  driver  licensed  in  another  state  shall  be  requested  to  surrender  his 
valid  driver  license  certificate  prior  to  being  licensed  in  his  new  state  of 
residence. 

11.  Learner  permits  shall  he  provided  for  all  new  drivers  prior  to  obtaining 
the  regular  opera  tor’s  license  in  each  state, 

12.  All  drivers  under  18  years  of  age  in  each  state  shall  be  required  to  com¬ 
plete  an  approved  course  in  driver  education  prior  to  obtaining  the  learner 
permit- 

13.  Each  state  licensing  agency  shall  have  a  driver  examiner  manual  to  guide 
examiners  In  the  i>erformance  of  their  duties. 

14.  Qualified  examiner  personnel  shall  he  selected  by  each  state  through  a 
merit  or  civil  service  system  with  technically  trained  individuals  for  kev  or 
supervisory  positions. 

15.  All  aspects  of  driver  selection  and  control  shall  be  located  under  one 
administrative  head  and  within  one  division  of  a  department  in  each  state, 

16.  Adequate  facilities  and  professional  instruction  shall  exist  within  each 
state  for  training  new  examfner  personnel  as  well  as  for  providing  in-service 
training.  A  minimum  of  100  hours'  training  shall  be  provided  recruit  personnel 
and  a  minimum  of  40  hours  in-service  training  shall  be  given  annually, 

37.  Each  state  shall  provide  university-level  training  for  its  chief  driver 
license  examiners  and  supervisory  personnel. 

18.  Licenses  issued  by  a  state  to  persons  under  21  years  shall  be  marked 
“probationary”  and  subject  to  immediate  remedial  action  following  any  adverse 
traffic  involvement. 

3R  Driver  licenses  shall  be  issued  only  by  a  driver's  recognized  state  of 
residence, 

20.  Each  state  shall  require  parental  consent  and  responsibility  when  licens¬ 
ing  minors  to  drive. 

C,  Suspension  or  revocation  of  driver  licenses 

1,  Each  state  shall  provide  mandatory  revocation  (withdrawal)  of  a  license 
or  privilege  by  the  central  issuing  authority  when  the  licensee  baa  been  con¬ 
victed  of  certain  specified  acta. 

2.  Each  state  shall  maintain  discretionary  suspension  of  a  license  or  priv¬ 
ilege  by  the  department  when  the  licensee's  driving  record  warrants  such  action. 
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3.  Each  state  shall  participate  In  and  submit  driver  (lata  on  revocations  and 
suspensions  to  the  National  Driver  Register, 

JX  Improvement  of  Licensed  Drivers 

1.  Each  state  shall  adopt  a  comprehensive  driver  improvement  program  to 
educate  all  licensed  drivers,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  problem  driver  and 
driver  errors. 

2.  Each  state  shall  adopt  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Driver  License 
Administrator's  Guide  to  Driver  Improvement,  published  by  the  American  As  so- 
eiation  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators. 

3.  Each  state  shall  employ  qualified  driver  improvement  analysts,  selected 
through  a  merit  or  civil  service  system, 

4.  Each  state  shall  provide  adequate  facilities  for  training  driver  improvement 
personnel ;  specialized  training  shall  be  made  available. 

5.  Each  state  shall  establish  a  point  system  that  conforms  to  a  uniform  stand¬ 
ard.  in  order  to  detect  potential  problem  drivers  early. 

6.  Each  state  shall  make  use  of  the  following  driver  improvement  techniques 
to  rehabilitate  drivers : 

a)  Warning  or  advisory  letters 

b)  Personal  interview 

<?)  Referral  to  clinic  or  group  meeting 

d)  Probation 

e>  Referral  to  driver  Improvement  school 

f)  Re- examination 

g)  Suspension 

7.  Each  state  shall  require  re-examination  upon  license  renewal ;  such  an  exam¬ 
ination  to  include  all  those  items  listed  for  the  initial  license,  a  more  thorough 
written  knowledge  test,  and  a  more  comprehensive  driving  test. 

8.  Driver  improvement  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  state  through  its 
educational  department,  offering  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  per  course  for  all 
licensed  drivers.  Each  licensed  driver  shall  show  evidence  of  satisfactody 
completion  of  this  course  within  each  10  years  to  be  eligible  for  issuance  of  a 
renewal  license. 

9.  Each  state  shall  provide  specialized  remedial- type  driver  improvement 
schools,  requiring  10  hours  of  study,  for  re-qualifying  drivers  after  suspension. 

in,  VEHICLE  SAFETY 

A.  If  of  or  Vehicle  Design,  Equipment,  and  Performance 

1.  All  motor  vehicles  of  domestic  or  foreign  manufacture  shall  meet  minimum 
standards  of  performance  and  safety  equipment  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (Transportation).  States  shall,  in  the  ease  of  commercial  vehicles,  re¬ 
quire  ICC  standards  be  met  by  those  engaged  in  Intrastate  commerce,  as  well  as 
interstate  commerce  (currently  the  only  vehicles  affected), 

%  Proved  safety  devices  shall  be  required  as  standard  equipment  on  all  motor 
vehicles,  particularly:  seat  belts  (or  shoulder  harnesses),  windshield  washers, 
rear  window  wipers  and  defrosters,  dual  braking  systems,  outside  rear  view 
mirrors,  padded  dashboards,  and  such  others  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(Transportation)  shall  determine, 

B,  Vehicle  Registration 

1.  Each  state  shall  adopt  provisions  contained  In  Chapters  3  and  4  of  the  Uni¬ 
form  Vehicle  Code,  relative  to  motor  vehicle  registration,  certificate  of  title,  and 
auto  theft 

2.  A  manufacturer's  statement  of  origin  for  a  new  vehicle  shall  be  required  as 
evidence  of  ownership  for  titling  purposes. 

3.  Motor  vehicles  shall  be  registered  by  identification  number, 

4.  Identification  numbers  shall  he  inspected  as  part  of  the  registration  process. 

5.  The  description  of  commercial-type  vehicles  shall  be  based  on  the  standard 
body  classifications  of  the  ILS.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  American  Association 
of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators* 

6.  Each  state  shall  adopt  a  declared  gross  weight  as  the  basis  for  registering 
commercial  motor  vehicles.  Legal  gross  weights  shall  be  shown  on  registration 
certificates. 

7.  Each  state  shall  issue  two  license  plates  to  each  registered  motor  vehicle. 

8.  Registration  plates  shall  be  standard  in  respect  to  dimension  and  hole¬ 
spacing — 6"  x  12”  in  size. 
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9*  License  plates  for  motorcycles,  motor  scooters,  luggage  trailers,  and  motor 
boat  trailers  plates  shall  be  4”  x  7"  in  size. 

10,  Reflect orized  license  plates  shall  be  issued. 

11,  AH  vehicle  operators  of  all  vehicles  shall  carrv  the  vehicle’s  certificate  of 
registration, 

12,  Muliple  tilling  of  vehicles  operating  in  interstate  commerce  shall  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  single  registrations  under  reciprocal  agreements  encouraged. 

13,  Certificates  of  title*  surrendered  as  evidence  of  ownership,  shall  be  returned 
to  state  of  issuance;  non-title  states  shall  be  required  to  surrender  certificates 
of  title  by  applicants  from  title  issuing  states. 

14,  A  uniform  registration  numbering  system  shall  be  developed,  adopted,  and 
used  by  all  states. 

1  o.  Regulatory  identification  tags  shall  be  of  standard  size — S'*  x  4/' 

16.  No  sticker  shall  be  permitted  on  any  windshield,  except  one  vehicle  inspec¬ 
tion  sticker  no  larger  than  9  square  inches. 

17.  Registration  identification  cards  shall  be  limited  to  3"  X  4"  in  size, 

C,  If  o  tor  V ehicle  I mpecti  on 

1.  Each  state  shall  establish  and  conduct  a  comprehensive  periodic  motor 
vehicle  inspection  program  that  conforms  to  American  Standard  for  Motor 
Vehicle  Inspection,  1)7. 

2.  Every  motor  vehicle  registered  in  the  state  shall  submit  to  these  inspections 
at  least  twice  each  year  at  six-month  intervals. 

3.  The  following  items  shall  be  inspected  ; 

a)  Brakes 

b)  Lights  and  electrical  system 

c)  Steering  and  wheel  alignment 

d)  Tires  and  wheels 

e)  Exhaust  system 

f )  Windshield  and  other  glass 

g)  Windshield  wiper 

h)  Born, 

4.  On  commercial  vehicles  the  following  additional  items  shall  be  inspected : 

a)  Reflectors 

b)  Hydraulic  brake  systems 

c)  Fifth  wheel. 

5.  The  owner  of  any  vehicle  failing  to  meet  the  requirements  as  established 
by  the  state  shall  be  required  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  to  pass  the  inspec¬ 
tion  or  immediately  remove  the  vehicle  from  the  public  highways. 

6.  The  state  official  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  state 
motor  vehicle  inspection  program  shall  prepare  and  publish  the  rules  relative  to 
the  administration  of  the  program  and  shall  establish  the  procedures  to  be 
followed. 

7.  The  state  shall  arrange  for  a  sufficient  number  of  official  inspection  stations 
to  conduct  the  inspections  without  undue  inconvenience  to  motor  vehicle  owners. 

S.  Each  motor  vehicle  inspection  station,  upon  meeting  the  established  require¬ 
ments.  shall  become  an  official  representative  of  the  state  and  will  be  bound  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  set  by  the  state. 

9.  The  state  shall  arrange  for  an  adequate  number  of  enforcement  officers  to 
supervise  the  official  inspections  and  work  with  other  law  enforcement  officers 
in  policing  the  program. 

10.  The  cost  of  inspections  shall  be  established  by  the  state,  but  in  no  case  shall 
exceed  $2,50  for  a  passenger  car  and  $5.00  for  a  commercial  vehicle* 

IV.  HIGHWAY  OEBIGN  ANT>  MAINTENANCE 

A.  Construction 

1.  Construction  of  all  new  highways,  and  reconstruction  of  existing  facilities, 
shall  conform  to  design  standards  and  specifications  promulgated  by  appro¬ 
priate  representatives  of  government,  professional,  and  industry  groups.  Such 
standards  already  exist,  but  should  be  amended  as  necessary  to  provide  im¬ 
provements  in  design. 

2.  Installation  of  flared  and  anchored  guard  railing  shall  be  required  on  all 
new  construction,  and  as  replacement  equipment  on  existing  roadways,  where 
necessary  for  safety  and  driver  protection, 

3.  Construction  schedules  on  new  facilities  shall  be  adhered  to  so  that  high¬ 
ways  are  not  opened  to  the  public  until  all  construction  activity  is  completed' 
according  to  approved  specifications. 
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R,  Mait*  ten  once 

1-  Physical  maintenance  of  ail  highways  shall  be  programmed  on  the  basis  of 
factual  data  gathered  from  monthly  surveillance,  and  personal  field  inspections 
of  the  entire  road  system  in  each  jurisdiction, 

V.  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 

A.  Traffic  Engineering 

1-  A  division  of  traffic  engineering  shall  be  a  part  of  each  state's  state  highway 
department,  and  be  equivalent  in  status  to  the  construction,  maintenance  and/or 
design  divisions.  It  shall  be  adequately  staffed  with  competent  engineering  per¬ 
sonnel  at  headquarters  and  district  levels,  and  shall  have  authority  for  highway 
studies,  traffic  operations,  highway  accident  reduction,  all  traffic  control  devices 
(approval,  installation,  maintenance,  and  procurement)  and  design  of  highway 
features  related  to  each  of  these  component  areas. 

2.  The  personnel  qualifications  of  the  division  of  traffic  engineering  at  any 
level  of  government  shall  meet  the  standards  established  by  the  Institute  of 
Traffic  Engineers. 

3.  A  traffic  engineering  unit  shall  be  part  of  every  county  or  city  government 
where  approved  population  criteria  have  been  met  (e.g„  cities  over  oO.OOO 
population).  This  function  shall  be  in  the  highway,  street,  or  public  works 
department  of  city  or  county  government  Staffing,  authority  and  responsibility 
shall  follow  pattern  of  its  state  counterpart, 

4.  Traffic  control  devices  on  all  state,  city  and  county  streets  and  highways 
shall  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic  Control 
Device*,  and  in  comparable  publications  with  national  status.  Sale  or  use  of 
devices  tli at  do  not  conform  to  approved  standards  shall  be  prohibited. 

5.  State  truffle  engineering  divisions  shall  provide  guidance,  counsel  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  city  and  county  governments,  upon  request;  and  shall  encourage  close 
liaison  among  all  jurisdictions  in  traffic  matters.  Joint  efforts  with  other  dis¬ 
ciplines,  at  state  and  local  level,  concerned  with  traffic  operations,  safety, 
surveillance,  and  control,  are  essential  to  efficient  highway  management. 

(S.  Educational  and  training  opportunities  shall  be  offered  to  persons  In  state 
and  local  government  who  are  responsible  for  traffic  engineering  functions,  or 
whose  work  brings  them  in  frequent  professional  contact  with  traffic  engineers. 

7.  Traffic  engineering  divisions  at  state  and  local  levels  shall  have  authority 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  standards  and  specifications  for  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  safety  devices,  particularly  traffic  signs,  barricades,  control 
signals,  pavement  markings,  and  detour  design  and/or  location. 

8.  Inspection  of  new  highways  and  reconstructed  sections  of  existing  facilities 
shall  be  made,  prior  to  opening  to  public  use,  to  determine  adequacy  of  traffic 
control  device  design,  location  and  physical  condition.  New  freeways  and  other 
high-volume,  high-type  limited-access  highways  shall  cot  be  opened  to  the  public 
until  such  inspection  has  determined  that  traffic  control  devices  are  adequately 
and  completely  installed. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  state  traffic  engineering  division  to 
install  and  maintain  a  milepost  system  on  the  state  highway  network.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  comparable  uiilejmst  program  shall  be  initiated  on  county  roads  and  citv 
streets.  Both  systems  are  for  the  primary  purpose  of  locating  accidents  ac¬ 
curately,  thus  providing  a  uniform  basis  for  more  efficient  traffic  accident 
reduction  activities  by  engineering  and  enforcement  agencies, 

B.  Legislation 1 

1.  Each  state  shall  adopt  the  Accident  and  Accident  Reports  and  the  Rules 
of  the  Road  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code. 

2.  Each  state  shall  adopt  the  Model  Traffic  Orditumce ,  which  municipalities 
shall  incorporate  by  reference, 

3.  Each  state  shall  adopt  the  driver  licensing  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Code . 


1  State ■  lejrul  standards  as  they  relate  to  state  highway  safety  programs,  shall  meet  or 
surpass  the  standards  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  CMe  and  the  Jfoftel  Traffic  Ordinance.  As  to 
state  Jegid  provisions  directly  affecting  the  movement  of  traffic  they  shall  not  only  meet  or 
STS*  th£.sta,ndardfi  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Uode,  but  they  shall  he  in  reasonable  con¬ 
formity  with  those  standards.  In  other  words,  the  law  plays  two  roles.  The  first  role 
£{*2*  1  atffisRucture  for  accident  records  systems,  driver  hcenslng,  resist  rations,  nnti- 

theft,  traffic  engineering  the  use  of  the  manual  on  uniform  traffic  control  devices,  police 
snpervialon  an  den  for  cement  mechanical  Inspection  programs,  etc.  The  second  estab¬ 
lishes  rules  directly  affecting  the  orderly  movement  of  traffic* 
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4.  Each  state  shall  make  a  comparative  study  of  its  motor  vehicle  traffic  laws 
with  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code;  and  keep  such  comparative  study  current  in 
order  that  uniformity  of  such  laws  may  be  achieved  in  tin  orderly  manner. 

5.  Each  state  shall  adopt  a  manual  on  uniform  traffic  control  devices  that  eon- 
forms  to  the  manual  prepared  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Joint  Committee  m 
Uniform  Traffic  Control  Dances.  Each  state  shall  conduct  an  inventory  of  traffic 
signs,  signals,  and  pavement  markings  on  all  streets  and  highways  (including 
county  roads)  in  order  to  achieve  uniformity  on  a  planned  basis. 

a  Courts 

1,  All  state  and  local  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  traffic  cases  shall  be 

presided  over  by  salaried  judges  who  art*  legally  trained  and  admitted  to  prac¬ 
tice  law  in  their  state*  _  _  „  _ 

2*  All  state  and  local  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  traffic  cases  shali  adopt 
the  Model  Rules  of  Procedure  in  Traffic  Cases  as  endorsed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

D.  Police  Traffic  Supervision 

1*  The  state  traffic  enforcement  agency  ahull : 

a)  Be  at  a  department  level,  equal  in  status  to  the  state  motor  vehicle 
department  and/or  the  state  department  of  highways* 

b)  Provide  guidance  and  counsel  to  city  and  county  police  organisations 
within  the  state  in  appropriate  areas  of  training  and  operations. 

c)  Adopt  and  use  policy  and  operations  manuals,  in  printed  form:  such 
manuals  shall  be  distributed  to  all  affected  personnel. 

d)  Provide  adequate  training  at  all  levels,  to  qualify  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  mission  of  the  organization*  In-service  traffic  training  for  sworn 
personnel  shall  not  he  less  than  40  hours  of  classroom  instruction  every  two 
years, 

2,  Each  state  traffic  enforcement  agency  shall : 

a)  Take  corrective  action  against  traffic  violators  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  quality  to  encourage  voluntary  public  compliance  with  traffic  laws, 

b)  Establish  and  maintain  a  suitable  ratio  between  the  number  of  cta- 
victims  for  moving  traffic  violations  and  the  number  of  motor  vehicle  ac¬ 
cidents  producing  injuries  and  fatalities* 

c)  Conduct  point  traffic  control  (coordinated  direction  of  traffic  by  police 
officers)  when  and  where  warranted* 

d)  Provide  information  and  appropriate  services  to  motorists  and  pedes¬ 
trians. 

e)  Adopt  the  Uniform  Traffic  Citation  and  Complaint t  recommended  by 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

VI.  SUSVEOXAKG&  OP  TRAFFIC 

A.  Detecting  and  Correcting  High  or  Potentially  High  Accident  Locations  by 
Utilizing: 

1,  Traffic  Engineering: 

a)  The  traffic  engineering  division  within  each  state  shall  have  profes¬ 
sionally  qualified  engineers  assigned  to  follow-up  Investigations  of  all  serious 
traffic  accidents,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what,  if  any.  engineering 
remedial  action  is  required.  This  standard  shall  apply  to  municipalities  and 
counties  with  traffic  engineering  divisions. 

b)  Each  traffic  engineering  division  shall  maintain,  or  have  immediately 
available  to  it,  statistical  data  relating  to  traffic  accidents  that  will  reveal 
the  need  for  corrective  measures,  and  guide  such  action, 

2*  Police  Traffic  Supervision: 

a)  Records  and  reports  shall  be  kept,  based  on  direct  observation  by  police 
and  accident  experience,  to  reveal  high  accident  locations,  and  situations 
that  have  a  high -accident  potential. 

b)  Police  shall  stress  the  accuracy  of  reporting  and  precise  location  of 
traffic  accidents.  This  shall  he  directly  related  to  some  types  of  a  state¬ 
wide  all-road  milepost  system, 

c)  Police  policy  shall  cause  personnel  to  he  aware  of  causative  factors  as 
related  to  accident  locations,  and  to  he  alert  for  physical  and  operational 
clues  relating  to  potential  accident  situations. 

d)  Police  shall  take  corrective  action  through: 
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(1)  Application  of  approved  selective  enforcement  practices  based 
on  time,  place.  and  violation  factors  related  to  accidents, 

(2)  Appropriate  direction  and  control  of  traffic, 

<&>  rublic  education  and  public  relations. 

(4i  ('lose  cooperation  with  the  traffic  engineering  authority,  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  an  established  means  of  continuous  communication. 

3.  Traffic  Records  Systems: 

a)  A  total  comprehensive  traffic  records  system  (Central  Driver  Records 
and  Registration  file)  shall  be  established.  It  shall  consist  of  fully  inte- 
grated  records,  so  as  to  provide  the  complete  and  immediate  information  on 
accident  locations  as  well  ns  the  driving  history  of  individual  drivers,  includ¬ 
ing  registration  data, 

b)  The  Central  Driver  Record  files  shall  be  available  on  a  24-hour  basis 
with  instantaneous  retrieval  of  total  driver  and  vehicle  data  for  engineering, 
enforcement,  and  educational  purposes, 

e)  An  intercommunication  system,  such  as  radio,  teletype,  computer,  etc., 
shall  exist  between  states  and  within  counties  and  municipalities  within 
each  state  for  the  exchange  of  driver,  vehicle,  and  highway  data. 

4,  Construction  amt  Maintenance 

a)  Each  state  highway  department  shall  take  immediate  steps  to  correct 
any  physical  highway  condition  that  may  be  contributing  to  motor  vehicle 
accidents, 

b)  It  shall  lie  the  policy  of  each  highway  department  that  all  personnel — 
administrative,  construction,  and  maintenance —shall  he  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  highway  accident-causing  conditions  that  might  be  subject  to  engi¬ 
neering  correction. 

c)  Each  highway  department  shall  maintain  constant  communication 
with  the  state  motor  vehicle  department,  the  law  enforcement  branch,  and 
any  other  state  or  local  agency  that  could  contribute  to  the  identification  of 
high  accident  locations,  or  of  potentially  high  accident  locations, 

d)  Each  highway  department  shall  maintain,  or  have  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  it,  traffic  accident  information  in  such  form  that  it  may  be  used  to 
detect  high  accident  locations  and  suggest  the  proper  corrective  action, 

5.  Laics 

a)  Each  state  shall  adopt  the  accident  reporting  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
form  Vehicle  Code , 

0,  Public  Education 

a)  Each  state,  within  the  department  responsible  for  administering  the 
state's  traffic  safety  program,  shall  establish  a  Traffic  Safety  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  (or  Public  Information)  Office. 

b)  This  office  shall  have  at  least  one  full-time  professional  employee 
whose  primary  task  is  to  disseminate  or  have  disseminated  through  the  mass 
media  all  information  the  public  should  know  about  the  state's  traffic  safety 
program* 

c)  Each  state  shall  budget  adequate  funds  (at  least  130,000)  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  annually;  the  budget  to  include  salaries,  (An  additional  $30,000  shall 
be  added  to  the  minimum  for  each  500  population), 

d)  The  Traffic  Safety  Public  Education  Office  shall  he  responsible  for  a 
coordinated  traffic  safety  education  program.  Each  department  in  the  state 
government  shall  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  public  education  work.  How¬ 
ever.  the  Traffic  Safety  Public  Education  Oflh?e  shall  oversee  and  coordinate 
all  such  programs. 

e)  The  Public  Education  Office  shall  engage  in  public  information  activi¬ 
ties  on  its  own  initiative,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  any  organization  capable  of  carrying  out  the  mission  of  the  office, 

f)  Each  state  agency  having  responsibility  for  one  or  more  aspects  of 
traffic  control  or  accident  prevention  shall  have  a  director  of  public  informa¬ 
tion,  subordinate  to  the  State  Traffic  Safety  Public  Education  Office. 

g)  Each  such  director  of  public  information  shall : 

(1)  I>eal  individually  anil  collectively  with  all  requests  from  com¬ 
munications  media  and  individuals  seeking  public  information  -3 :»-mt 
any  phase  of  the  work  with  which  he  is  associated, 

(2)  Seek  actively  to  find  outlets  in  mass  communications  media  for 
news  releases,  articles  and  spoken  communications  about  the  phase  of 
traffic  safety  or  related  work  for  which  he  has  public  information 
responsibilities. 
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(3)  Impress  upon  his  associates  in  the  technical  side  of  the  work  the 
importance  of  a  constant  open  line  for  communications,  between  his 
agency  and  the  public  and  with  other  agencies  having  a  relation  to  the 
work  of  traffic  safety. 

(4)  Assist  the  executive  head  of  the  division  or  department  with 
which  he  is  associated  in  making  periodic  appraisals  of  the  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  operations  or  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  phase 
of  work  with  which  he  is  associated  and  how  it  tits  into  the  total  traffic 
accident  prevention  picture. 

(5)  Assist  such  executive  head  in  arriving  at  informed  estimates  of 
public  information  budget  and  staff  requirements  sufficient  to  keep  this 
phase  of  the  total  workload  within  reasonable  levels  of  accomplishment 
in  relation  to  the  total  program 

((>)  He  excused  from  assisting  in  legislative  consulting  work  between 
his  agency  and  the  law-making  branch.  Likewise,  he  should  be  excused 
from  promotional  activities  which  might  be  interpreted  by  the  public 
as  “self-serving”  or  any  other  activity  that  might  tend  to  mar  his  image 
as  a  source  of  authentic  public  information. 

VI r.  EMERGENCY  SERVICES 

A.  Emergency  Care  and  Transportation 

1.  Each  state  shall  adopt  the  national  accreditation  system  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  determining  minimum  standards  for  personnel,  equipment,  and 
vehicles  involved  in  emergency  care  and  transportation  of  persons  injured 
in  motor  vehicle  accidents. 

2.  Criteria  shall  be  developed  In  each  state  for  determining : 

a)  What  constitutes  a  good  ambulance  service. 

h)  What  constitutes  an  adequately  equipped  hospital  emergency  care 
facility. 

3.  Each  state  shall  establish  on  a  regional  basis  central  dispatch  stations 
to  receive  emergency  care  calls  and  dispatch  appropriate  service,  personnel 
and  equipment. 

4.  Each  state  shall  provide  a  readily  available  means  of  communication,  so 
emergency  services  can  be  obtained  without  delay  (i.e.  roadway  telephones, 
radio  patrols,  electronic  aids). 

5.  Each  state  shall  adopt,  the  national  symbol  of  emergency  medical  identi- 
lication  to  be  developed  to  denote  the  need  for  special  medical  attention, 
(i.e..  Medic  Alert). 

0.  Each  state  shall  adopt  the  national  symbol  for  identifying  emergency 
medical  facilities,  to  he  developed.  Highway  emergency  medical  facility  loca¬ 
tions  shall  he  identified  accordingly.  This  symbol  shall  correspond  to  the  one 
described  in  item  No.  5. 

7.  Each  state  shall  require  that  all  ambulance  drivers  and  attendants  com¬ 
plete  a  minimum  course  of  instruction  covering  driving,  advanced  first-aid, 
and  the  use  of  emergency  equipment  available  to  them. 

S.  Efforts  shall  he  made  by  each  state  to  train  as  many  citizens  as  possible 
in  first-aid.  These  shall  include  public  employees,  commercial  drivers,  and 
school  teachers. 

9.  Each  state  shall  enact  laws  to  protect  physicians  and  others  who  provide 
first  aid  treatment  under  emergency  conditions. 

VII.  MANPOWER  AND  TRAINING 


A.  Planning 

1.  Advance  planning  by  each  state  for  dealing  with  its  traffic  accident 
problem  shall  include  the  development  of  a  reservoir  of  trained  personnel  in 
each  of  the  disciplines  involved,  including : 

a)  Data  processing  systems  specialists,  statisticians,  and  statistical 
analysts. 

b)  Traffic  safety  and  driver  education  teachers,  as  well  as  teacher 
prepa ration  college  faculty  members  versed  in  such  subjects. 

c)  Driver  licensing  administrators  and  examiners. 

d)  Driver  improvement  program  (point-systems)  administrators. 

e)  Automotive  engineers. 
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f  >  Motor  vehicle  registration  and  titling  specialists. 

g)  Motor  vehicle  inspection  specialists. 

h)  Highway  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  engineers. 

i)  Traffic  engineers. 

j)  Police  traffic  administrators  and  traffic  policemen. 

k)  Public  education  and  public  information  specialists. 

l)  Ambulance  drivers  and  attendants. 

II.  Educational  Opportunities 

1.  In  the  appropriate  areas  (listed  above)  each  state  tax-supported  educa¬ 
tional  institution  shall  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

2.  In  those  disciplines  where  it  would  he  more  appropriate  to  offer  short- 
course-type  training,  such  training  shall  be  offered  by  tax-supported  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  to  employees  of  state,  county,  and  municipal  traffic  agen¬ 
cies.  with  part  of  the  cost  thereof  being  borne  by  the  state. 

3.  State,  county,  and  municipal  traffic  agencies  shall  offer  intern-type 
training  to  recent  college  graduates  desiring  to  enter  one  of  the  vocations 
involved. 

1.  Each  state  shall  provide,  in  the  budgets  of  state  departments  concerned 
with  traffic,  funds  that  may  he  used  by  state  and  local  traffic  agency  em¬ 
ployees  desiring  to  obtain  additional  education  in  traffic-related  disciplines 
not  available  to  them  within  the  state. 

I  lie  Chairman.  The  next  gentleman  on  the  list  is  so  important  that 
if  he  could  wait  until  after  the  next  witness  I  would  rather  do  so.  I 
refer  to  the  executive  vice  president  of  the  National  Tire  Dealers  & 
Ket  readers  Association. 

Mr.  Marsh,  can  you  wait  until  later  in  the  day  to  testify  ? 

Is  Mr.  Marsh  present  ? 

Apparently  he  is  not  here. 

Is  Mr.  James  Hall  present  ? 

Mr.  Hall,  can  you,  under  the  rules  I  have  stipulated,  make  your 
remarks  and  stand  by  for  questioning  later? 

Mr.  I  Tall.  Yes,  sir ;  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  are  a  constituent  of  one  of  our 
dist  inguished  colleagues  on  this  committee,  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Mackay,  have  you  any  remarks  you  want  to  say  about  this  young 
man  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Hall  is  a  real  leader  in  the  independent  garage  business  in  Georgia. 
As  the  questioning  has  already  brought  out,  a  large  part  of  this  prob- 
lem  has  to  do  with  what  happens  to  a  car  after  it  gets  into  the  hands 
of  the  owner. 

I  just  would  state  that  we  could  have  no  more  qualified  person,  I 
think,  in  the  country  to  speak  to  this  than  Mr.  Hall.  I  welcome  him 
here. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  W.  HALL.  JR.,  COORDINATOR  FOR  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  GARAGE  OWNERS  OF  GEORGIA,  INC.,  ATLANTA.  GA.; 

AND  GEORGE  H.  BYRD,  MACON,  GA. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  and  honorable  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  it  is  an  honor  and  privilege 
for  Mr.  George  Byrd  and  me  to  represent  the  Independent  Garage 
Owners  of  Georgia  in  the  interest  of  traffic  safety  legislation.  We 
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t.hanlt  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the  motoring  and 
automobile-owning  public. 

Our  test imony  will  not  be  repetitive,  nor  will  it  be  irrelevant  to  the 
grave  issues  being  studied.  We  are  here  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
the  lives  of  50,000  motoring  Americans  this  year.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose  to  point  the  finger  of  shame  for  what  has  not  been  done  in  the 
Past.  Our  industry  is  a  part  of  that  past. 

We  are  here  to  share  acquired  knowledge  and  experience  with  you 
who  are  in  session  to  determine  if  positive  action  will  he  taken  this 
session  to  help  those  50,000  who  are  the  unknown  doomed. 

AV e  m  the  automobile  repair  business  are  charged  by  the  motoring 
public  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  America’s  cars  functioning 
safely  and  efficiently  long  after  die  manufacturer  and  dealer  have  lost 
contact.  In  discharging  this  responsibility,  we  learn  the  failures  and 
successes  of  automobile  components.  GarEgeixsen  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  significant  improvement  can  be  effected  through  unbiased 
research  and  development. 

The  beginning,  Mr.  Chairman,  cannot  be  at  any  time  earlier  than 
this;  But,  without  courageous  action  and  definitive  legislation,  this 
beginning  toward  a  positive  solution  to  tins  extremely  serious  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  40  more  years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  James  W.  Hall,  Jr.  T  am  board  chair¬ 
man  and  treasurer  of  “Red”  Ivey’s  Automotive  Service,  located  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  My  company  has  been  a  leading  garage  since  1932.  In 
addition  to  company  duties,  I  am  the  administrator  of  a  statewide 
registered  apprentice  mechanic’s  training  program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  program,  apprentices  go  to  night  school 
for  theory,  and  work  as  a  garage  employee  in  an  on-the-job  training 
status  during  the  day.  Other  qualifications  I  possess  are  in  the  field 
of  statistical  systems  design  and  analysis,  marker  research,  and  sales 
management. 

My  testimony  will  deal  basically  with  Mr.  Mackay’s  proposal  for 
a  national  administrator,  a  center  for  design  certification,  grants  for 
basic  research,  and  the  establishment  of  an  accurate  and  meaningful 
statistical  reporting  system. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hall,  I  would  like  to  make  this  announcement: 
that  the  chairman  and  some  members  of  the  committee  are  due  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Rules  Committee  in  5  minutes.  We  will  have  to  go,  but 
we  will  he  back.  I  do  hope  you  will  !>e  available  for  questioning  later 
if  the  members  of  this  committee  want  you  to  be.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  coming  to  testify, 

Mr.  Hall.  We  will  remain  here  through  the  day  to  await  your 
call. 

The  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  explain  why  some  meml>ers  of 
the  committee  do  have  to  leave  at  this  time, 

Mr.  Hall,  Thank  you. 

1.  Mr.  Chairman,  without  an  administrative  head  whose  sole  func¬ 
tion  is  identification  of  all  contributory  problems,  development  of 
successful  solutions,  and  maintenance  of  a  successful  liaison  system 
for  communicating  with  local  legisIatWe  and  traffic  officials,  anv  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  failure. 
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Witli  the  backup  support  of  tested  and  proven  information  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  administrator  in  Mr,  Mackays  total  proposal,  this  of¬ 
fice  will  be  armed  with  sufficient  weapons  to  assure  close  cooperation 
from  all  segments  of  the  industry,  and  certainly  with  local  officials. 

I  know  firsthand  the  effect  of  public  sentiment  and  unqualifiedly 
state  that  with  Mr.  Mackay’s  entire  program,  enforcement  legisla¬ 
tion  calling  for  fines  and  penalties  will  not  be  necessary.  Motorists 
am  almost  universally  unhappy  about  their  cars  and  are  looking  for 
informed  guidance.  I  f  this  can  be  provided  without  the  threat  of 
Federal  penalties,  success  will  be  assured. 

2.  I)esign  certification  is  certainly  not  a  new  phenomena  to  Amer¬ 
ican  industry.  The  manufacturers  of  gas  appliances  and  electrical 
equipment  have  lived  with  this  for  many  years  in  the  form  of  Under¬ 
writers  Laboratories  and  the  American  Gas  Association,  to  name  but 
t  wo.  There  is  a  very  serious  need  for  this  in  the  systems  of  brakes, 
suspension,  steering,  and  tires  as  among  others  that  make  up  the 
whole  automobile, 

I  will  cite  only  one  example  of  the  many  we  encounter  monthly. 

I  have  this  example  with  me,  which  ran  be  shown  later.  If  is  a  blatant 
example  of  poor  design  and  virtually  no  quality  control  at  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  level.  Not  the  automobile  manufacturer,  I  might  state,  but 
a  component  manufacturer.  This,  admittedly,  is  one  of  the  worst. 

A  young  mother  and  her  baby  came  perioiisly  close,  to  serious  in¬ 
jury  or  death  because  of  this  design  failure.  The  car  involved  is  a 
1964  model  compact  which  had  only  12,393  miles  at  the  time  of  oc¬ 
currence  0  weeks  ago.  The  driver,  on  approaching  a  stop  sign,  ap¬ 
plied  the  brakes  in  a  normal  manner.  On  application,  she  heard  a 
loud  popping  noise  and  experienced  brake  failure.  The  street  she 
was  on  dead-ended  into  a  heavily  traveled  artery.  As  her  car  violated 
the  stop  sign  she  was  miraculously  missed  by  two  cars  on  the  cross 
street. 

1  haer  drove  the  car  to  my  place  of  business.  We  pulled  the  wheels 
and  found  the  right  rear  brake  drum  had  separated,  the  drum  split 
and  sheared  the  linings  off  the  brake  shoes.  I  have  the  brake  drum 
with  me  to  show  you  a  blatant  example  of  extremely  poor  design  and 
quality  control.  On  the  slightest  examination,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
weld  failed  to  fuse  the  backing  plate  to  the  drum. 

The  basic  design  of  this  type  drum  is  an  indictment.  There  is  no 
overlapping  of  the  components  to  provide  adequate  structural 
strength  to  withstand  the  great  stresses  occurring  in  operation.  With 
this  design,  no  margin  for  error  is  allowed. 

Design  certification  of  automobiles  of  necessity  dictates  design 
certification  of  components. 

3.  Basic  research  is  needed  in  all  phases  of  the  repair  industry.  To 
effectively  analyze  and  repair  the  modern  automobile  requires  data  not 
now  available.  The  modern  automobile  is  one  of  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  machines  ever  produced.  The  continued  growth  of  America’s 
prosperity  demands  that  answers  be  found  so  that  Americans  can  gain 
full  benefit  of  their  cars  at  little  or  no  hazard  to  themselves  and  at  less 
operational  cost.  Experience  dictates  that  more  adequate  training 
methods  be  found  through  research.  Experience  further  dictates  that 
a  basic  program  of  mechanics  licensing  be  initiated. 
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Basic  research  will  verify  that  many  items  other  than  the  automo¬ 
bile  or  mechanical  failures  are  involved  in  traffic  tragedy.  Research 
is  needed  to  properly  identify  all  contributing  factors  and  placing  each 
in  its  proper  perspective. 

4.  One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  Mr.  Mackay’s  proposed 
legislation  is  that  calling  for  an  accurate,  timely,  and  adequate  system 
of  reporting  accidents.  The  required  investigative  procedures  and 
trained  personnel  will  contribute  immeasurably  to  corrective  action. 

Reporting  procedures  can  be  developed  that  will  centralize  a  wealth 
of  useful  knowledge.  The  system  need  not  l>e  oppressively  time  con¬ 
suming  nor  confusing.  The  repair  facilities  of  the  entire  Nation  can 
be  utilized  for  accurate  fact  gathering. 

We  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  this  great  step  forward,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

If  I  have  a  couple  of  moments,  I  would  like  to  present  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  George  H.  Byrd : 

Owner  and  operator  of  Byrd’s  Garage  in  Macon,  Georgia,  specializing  in  front 
end  alignment  and  brake  service. 

Qualifications :  Specialized  alignment  and  brake  service  for  30  years.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Moog  Manufacturing  Company  advisory  council  on  alignment  and  safety 
for  six  years.  Members  of  the  recently  organized  Georgia  Safety  CouneU.  Op¬ 
erator  of  Georgia  Safety  Inspection  Station  #337  for  two  years. 

Having  been  in  the  service  field  of  automobiles  since  the  time  (1929)  of  the 
two-wbeel  brakes  and  I-beam  axle.  I  have  seen  many  changes  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  design,  and  the  materials  from  which  they  are  made.  During  the  early 
stages  of  the  automobile,  when  s|)eod  seldom  exceeded  50  miles  per  hour,  and 
there  were  few  cars  on  the  roads,  the  chances  of  the  driver  losing  control  were 
not  as  great  as  today.  Since  I  am  primarily  interested  in  brakes  and  alignment 
as  they  pertain  to  safe  driving,  that  is  what  I  should  like  to  discuss. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  brake  mechanism  of  the  modern  car.  Here  we  have 
an  object  moving  at  the  rate  of  from  50  to  100  miles  per  hour.  The  brakes  must 
he  capable  of  stopping  the  vehicle  under  all  kinds  of  conditions,  from  downtown 
traffic  where  continuous  application  of  the  brakes  develop  much  heat  on  the 
brake  drums,  to  freeway  travel  where  panic  stopping  may  become  necessary 
any  moment.  There  Is  no  other  part  of  the  automobile  that  must  take  the 
beating  that  the  drum,  lining  and  other  parts  of  the  braking  system  must  take. 
The  drum,  wheel  cylinder  assembly,  master  cylinder,  brake  fluid,  and  the  lining 
must  be  not  just  good.  They  must  be  the  best  that  our  engineers  can  design. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  as  pertaining  to  the  brake 
system : 

1.  Poor  quality  brake  lining.  When  you  see  a  brake  job  advertised  for  $12.95, 
you  can  be  assured  that  it  is  not  worth  even  that  amount.  It  may  cost  you 
your  life. 

2.  Relining  brakes  on  scored  or  out-of-round  drums. 

3.  Poor  quality  repair  kits  or  replacement  parts  of  brake  cylinder  assembly. 

4.  Poorly  trained  or  inexperienced  brake  servicemen. 

5.  Bonded  brake  lining:  Adhesion  between  the  lining  and  the  shoe  acts  as  an 
insulator,  thus  preventing  the  heat  from  dissipating  from  the  lining. 

6.  Shim  stock  between  lining  and  shoe  also  act  as  insulator  with  same  results 
as  above. 

7.  Leaking  grease  seals. 

8.  Leak  in  brake  system. 

9.  The  improper  design  of  the  brake  mechanism  whereby  there  is  not  enough 
brake  horsepower  to  control  the  speed  and  weight  of  the  automobile  in  an 
emergency. 

Next  in  importance  in  safety  features  of  the  car  Is  the  steering  system.  This 
includes : 

1.  Steering  housing  assembly— manual  or  power. 

2.  Drag  link  or  tie  rod  assembly  end. 
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3.  Upper  arm  mounting, 

4.  Lower  arm  mounting. 

5.  Upper  and  lower  ball  Joints, 

6.  Idler  arm  assembly, 

7.  Front  coil  springs  or  torque  bar. 

8.  King  pin  assembly, 

9*  Knuckle  support, 

10,  Wheel  bearings. 

1L  Front  tires. 

In  my  experience  as  an  alignment  man  on  all  types  of  automobiles,  I  find 
that  the  front  end  of  most  of  them  are  very  well  designed.  However,  there 
are  quite  a  few  Inefficient  parts  used  on  our  ears  today.  I  have  an  exhibit  of 
some  of  these  which  I  would  like  to  show  you* 

These  parts  that  were  removed  from  various  ears  In  normal  repair  operations 
in  my  shop.  Many  of  these  failed  because  of  poor  design,  many  because  of  too 
much  mileage  before  lubrication*  Others  fail  because  t  he  re  has  been  no  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  lubrication  of  moving  parts  when  the  car  was  designed,  I  have 
with  me  some  slides  showing  the  steering  linkage  on  one  of  our  popular  cars. 
This  linkage  is  used  on  many  model  cars  from  1058  to  I964t  and  Is  very 
dangerous* 

My  position  on  the  Moog  Advisory  Council  brings  me  in  contact  with  all  the 
problems  of  the  front  suspension  of  the  automobile.  We  have  made  many  im¬ 
provements,  some  of  which  I  would  like  to  show,  if  permissible.  This  type  of 
improvement  on  these  parts  carries  with  it  a  lifetime  guarantee  to  the  customer 
who  purchases  the  parts. 

Many  replacement  parts  are  being  installed  on  cars  today  which  are  better 
than  the  original  parts*  The  American  brake  and  front  systems  are  very  good 
when  serviced  at  regular  intervals  by  experienced  servicemen. 

The  next  most  important  thing  in  the  way  of  safety  is  tires.  Many  accidents 
and  deaths  are  in  the  loss  of  mileage  to  the  motoring  public  and  has  also  been 
the  cause  of  many  accidents.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  steps  are  being  taken  to 
set  up  a  standard  for  tires. 

I  am  iu  accord  with  Representative  Mack  ay’s  program  for  establishing  a 
traffic  safety  agency  for  all  our  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be  available  for  quest  ioning  later  in  the  day. 
We  have  some  examples  we  have  been  talking  about  which  I  think 
you  gentlemen  should  see. 

Mr,  O’Brien  (presiding).  Thank  you  very  much  Mr,  Hall. 

Is  Mr.  William  E*  Scott  present  ? 

Is  Mr*  Marsh  here  ? 

£  think,  then,  we  will  plan  to  hear  those  gentlemen  later,  1  might 
say  that  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
for  his  cooperation  in  permitting  the  testimony  to  be  presented  in 
this  fashion. 

Is  Dr*  States  present? 

Our  next  group  of  witnesses  can,  I  think,  make  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  They  are  very  distin¬ 
guished  representatives  of  State  legislatures  from  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  Illinois,  California,  South  Carolina* 

They  are  also  accompanied  by  distinguished  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  Quebec  and  Toronto.  I  think  their  contribution  will  be 
important  because  many  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  engaged  for 
a  number  of  years  in  this  particular  problem.  In  some  instances,  I 
think  they  have  gone  beyond  where  we  are  now*  I  think  we  might 
in  some  respects  follow  the  path  they  have  opened  up* 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  ask  our  distinguished  colleague,  John 
W*  Wydler,  to  introduce  the  first  witness  who,  in  turn,  I  assume,  will 
present  the  other  witnesses* 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Wydler.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  am  here  for 
two  purposes  this  morning.  The  first  is  to  introduce  my  constituent, 
Senator  Edward  Speno,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and*  to  say  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  my  bill  calling  for  Federal  participation  in  the 
financing  of  the  development  of  a  prototype  of  a  safety  car. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Speno  represents  a  part,  of  the  congressional 
district  that  I  represent  here  in  Washington  as  a  State  senator  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Senator  Speno  is  a  t  rue  pioneer  in  the  area  of  auto  safety. 

Today  it  is  rather  fashionable  to  talk  about  auto  safety  and  take 
action  in  this  area.  But  Senator  Speno  was  taking  action  in  this  area 
when  it  was  not  so  fashionable  nor  so  acceptable  to  the  general  public. 

ITe  is  a  man  who  has  led  the  way  in  this  field  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  lie  was  instrumental  in  getting  seat  l>elt  legislation  passed, 
working  on  tire  standards,  and  today  he  is  taking  a  very  active  role  in 
this  development  of  a  prototype  safety  car. 

In  a  way,  I  really  think  that  this  prototype  safety  car  is  a  form  of 
consumers'  legislation.  It  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  truth  in  packag¬ 
ing  of  automobiles  because  when  a  person  purchases  an  automobile  he 
expects  that,  the  automobile  is  constructed  in  a  manner  which  will  pro¬ 
tect  his  life  and  his  property  in  the  car. 

It  so  happens,  Air.  Chairman,  that.  New  York  State  has  done  the 
R.  &  I),  work  on  the  prototype  safety  car.  This  was  performed  under 
a  cont  ract  let.  in  New  York  state  to  Fairchild  Hiller,  and  the  It.  &  D. 
development  work  was  done  on  lying  Island,  where  my  congressional 
district  is  located. 

For  that  reason,  on  February  7  of  this  year,  I  put.  in  II.R.  12632, 
which  called  for  Federal  financing  help  of  this  prototype  safety  car. 

This  financing  is  to  lie  for  the  actual  building  of  the  car,  the  en¬ 
gineering  work.  This  bill  would  have  authorized  $6  million  to  pay  up 
to  90  percent  of  such  development.  Personally,  I  believe  it  represents 
the  best  balance  for  quick  results  and  real  progress  in  the  field  of  auto 
safety. 

This  idea  apparently  has  caught  on  because  on  April  6  of  this  year, 
in  the  other  body.  Senators  Ribicolf.  Javits,  Kennedy,  Harris,  and 
Nelson  put  in  a  similar  hill,  except  for  the  fact  that,  it  was  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  Senate  bill  3005. 

I  don’t,  care  if  it  is  a  separate  bill  or  an  amendment,  as  long  as  the 
prototype  safety  car  is  incorporated  in  the  final  legislation,  because  I 
believe  that  the  benefits  that  will  be  derived  from  this  legislation  will 
benefit,  the  entire  Nat  ion  and  just  not  a  particular  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  one  better  able  to  discuss  this  than 
Senator  Speno.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  delighted  to  have  him 
testify  before  this  committee  now  and  give  you  a  true  picture  of  this 
situation. 

Air.  O’BniF.N*.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  share  with  you  the  very 
high  regard  for  the  activities  and  efforts  of  Senator  Speno.  You 
mentioned  that  he  is  a  constituent  of  yours.  I  think  in  a  way  he  is 
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a  constituent  of  mine,  too,  because  most  of  his  important,  work  is  done 
in  my  district,  in  Albany,  as  you  are  aware. 

Mr.  WYULEit.  1  am,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  So  we  share  a  great  honor. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  EDWARD  X.  SPENO,  STATE  SENATOR,  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK;  HON.  HAROLD  KATZ,  STATE  REPRESENTATIVE, 
ILLINOIS  (ALSO  SPEAKING  FOR  HON.  JOHN  P.  TOUHY,  HOUSE 
SPEAKER.  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS) ;  HON.  NICHOLAS  C.  PETRIS,  AS¬ 
SEMBLYMAN,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA:  HON.  JAMES  P.  MOZINGO 
in,  STATE  SENATOR,  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA;  HON. 
HEWARD  GRAFFTEY,  MEMBER  OF  CANADIAN  FEDERAL  PAR¬ 
LIAMENT,  QUEBEC  PROVINCE:  HON.  FRED  YOUNG,  MEMBER  OF 
ONTARIO  PROVINCIAL  PARLIAMENT,  TORONTO;  AND  JOHN 
MOORE,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES,  ALBANY, 
N.Y, 

Mr.  O’Bbeesn.  I  welcome  you  here,  senator.  I  know  of  your  re¬ 
markable  work  in  this  field.  I  know  that  all  of  us  are  grateful  to 
you  and  to  the  other  legislators  who  are  here,  for  giving  us  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  what  you  have  learned  and  what  you  believe. 

I  assume, 'senator,  you  will,  when  you  complete  your  testimony,  in¬ 
troduce  the  others  in  your  group.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  Sue  no.  Yes,  Congressman.  1  am  pleased  with  this  feeling  that 
is  prevailing  this  morning,  and  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  presiding 
at  this  time.  I  am  young  enough  to  remember  that  you  served  in  the 
halls  where  I  served  in  another  capacity,  as  legislative  correspondent. 
We  started  our  respective  legislative  careers  at  the  same  time,  you 
here  and  I  in  Albany. 

I  am  a  bit  sorry  to  leant  that  you  are  retiring  after  having  made 
such  a  wonderful  contribution.  Though  we  don’t  sit  on  the  same 
political  aisle,  I  am  proud  of  the  work  you  have  done. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
the  men  who  have  joined  me  here  and  who  have  appeared  with  us  be¬ 
fore  Senator  liibieotFs  subcommittee  and  before  Senator  Magnuson’s 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  to  advise  you  that  we  have  formed 
an  informal  group  which  we  have  called  a  Legislative  Initiative 
Group  in  the  Nation  on  Traffic  Safety. 

Represented  here  today  is  Representative  Harold  Ivatz  of  Illinois, 
on  my  left,  a  member  of  the  assembly,  speaking  for  himself  and  for 
the  Illinois  House  speaker,  John  Touhy. 

On  my  extreme  right,  Assemblyman  Nicholas  C.  Petris,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  chairman  of  the  important  revenue  and  taxation  committee, 
who  travelled  all  night  to  get  here  this  morning,  having  debated  a  bill 
yesterday. 

On  my  left,  Senator  James  P.  Moztngo  III,  of  South  Carolina,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  powerful  highway  committee  in  that  great  State. 

On  my  right,  Heward  Grafftey.  of  Quebec  Province,  a  Member  of  the 
Canadian  Federal  Parliament  where  this  committee  also  appeared  to 
give  testimony. 
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^  On  my  left,  the  Honorable  Member  of  Parliament,  Fred  Young,  of 
Toronto,  member  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Parliament. 

I  was  to  be  joined  by  Senator  Liobowitz,  of  New  York,  colleague 
of  mine,  who  is  in  session  today  and  unable  to  join  me. 

John  Moore,  research  director  of  the  New  York  Motor  Department, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Wakeland,  safety  car  inspector  of  our  State,  and  Mr. 
Prussin,  consultant. 

We  would  like  to  give  you  some  part  of  our  experience  in  this  field 
because  of  the  now  obvious  importance  to  the  world  of  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  that  we  have  been  talking  in  New  York  about 
this  for  a  number  of  years,  about  12  to  be  exact,  but  it  is  important 
to  know  now  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  this  important 
committee  and  others  are  coming  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

For  the  record.  I  will  hand  up  telegrams  from  the  important  State 
of  Michigan,  where  the  automobile  industry  is  located,  where  I  have 
been  working  with  the  chairman  of  the  Interim  Committee  on  Vehicle 
Safety,  Senator  John  Bowman.  Also,  as  a  member  of  this  committee, 
there  is  also  Speaker  Sheplian,  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  attorney 
general  of  that  St  ate  testified  before  you  a  couple  of  days  ago,  I  under¬ 
stand. 

We  will  hand  these  up  so  I  won’t  have  to  belabor  you  now. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  Without  objection,  they  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Sfeno.  They  will  Ihj  handed  up  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
feasibility  report  to  which  the  Congressman  just  made  reference,  to 
which  I  will  refer  to  in  a  moment,  and  some  of  our  legislative  reports 
giving  some  of  the  history  in  the  general  area  of  driver  education, 
licensing,  and  road  legislat  ion  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

(The  document  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files.) 

Mr.  Spend.  We  have  enacted  some  200  bills  in  the  course  of  the  12 
years  we  have  been  in  this  field  which  have  set  the  pattern  in  some  of 
the  other  States,  though  California  is  breathing  down  our  neck  with 
some  progressive  car  and  driver  legislation. 

What  we  did  in  New  York  in  terms  of  the  prototype  safety  ear  was 
to  attempt  to  answer  this  question:  Is  it  possible  to  design  an  auto¬ 
mobile  outside  of  the  dollar  influence  of  the  automobile  industry  and 
the  sales  influence  that  can  be  crashed  at  the  speed  of  50  miles  per 
hour  with  safety  to  the  passengers  ? 

It  occurred  to  me  when  we  first  got  into  this,  and  I  suggested  this 
in  1062,  that  if  we  can  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  and  bring  him  back, 
why  can’t,  we  design  a  safer  automobile  here  on  earth,  why  not  go 
to  tlie  aerospace  engineer  and  have  him  tell  ns  a  little  bit  about  his 
experience  and  not  do  it  in  terms  of  the  flash! ness  of  the  automobile? 

The  report  that  you  have  before  you  answers  the  question  yes.  It 
is  only  preliminary.  It,  is  based  on  the  best  studies  that  they  have 
developed  in  the  short  time  with  $100,000  appropriated  by  the  State  of 
New  York.  Wo  are  appropriating  $200,000  in  the  next  2* or  3  weeks  in 
New  York  to  continue  the  next  phase  of  this,  and  that  is  the  drawing 
of  the  actual  designs,  the  engineering  work,  to  implement  these  studies! 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  placard  on  the  easel  over 
there.  There  are  about  138  items  that  are  suggested  here  as  real 
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possibilities.  This  is  only  the  beginning.  There  was  some  criticism 
initially  about  that  thing  on  the  top.  That  is  a  panoramic  pylon.  It 
gives  a  true  view  of  the  rear  and  the  front  without  obstruction  from 
people’s  heads  in  the  car.  The  bumper  is  designed  especially. 

In  New  York  State  we  have  one  of  the  biggest  incidents  of  pedes¬ 
trian  injuries,  about  a  third  of  all  of  the  injuries  being  pedestrian 
The  bumper  is  designed  to  take  the  shock,  with  rounded  corners, 
where  you  can  cushion  the  impact  of  the  body  against  the  car.  There 
are  no  deflector  materials  on  the  hood. 

I  am  not  a  designer  of  automobiles  but  I  have  lived  with  this  quite 
a  while.  The  windshield  is  no  longer  curved  in  the  first  presentation. 
It  is  flat,  but,  as  you  can  see,  it  is  put  actually  two  feet  from  the 
head  of  the  passenger.  The  passenger  sits  down  into  the  car,  almost 
like  bucket  seats.  There  is  a  steel  plate  in  front  that  deflects  the 
engine  from  going  through  into  the  passenger  compartment,  deflects 
it  to  the  ground.  You  can  see  the  collapsible  part  of  the  chassis  so 
that  i he  impact  can  be  taken  by  the  car  before  it  reaches  the  passenger 
inside. 

Absorbing  material  is  on  the  sides  of  the  passengers,  with  a  roll  bar 
across  the  top.  Again,  there  is  a  better  view  of  how  the  passenger  sits 
down  into  the  automobile.  This  sounds  like  a  commercial.  I  don’t 
want  to  overdo  it. 

That  shows  the  side  section  of  the  door  where  the  absorbing  mate¬ 
rial  would  take  the  impact  from  the  side;  lateral  collisions  would  he 
absorbed  before  the  impact  reaches  the  passenger  in  the  car.  There  is 
even  a  special  carriage  for  the  baby  to  sit  in  between  the  seats,  fas¬ 
tened  in. 

Here  is  an  interesting  slide.  This  is  the  trunk  area.  Some  of  our 
accidents  with  pedestrians  involve  people  getting  to  the  storage  area 
of  the  trunk.  This  trunk  swings  from  either  side,  to  take  the  passenger 
away  from  the  traffic  in  the  street.  To  get  at  this  trunk,  you  go  to 
the  curb  side.  It  will  go  up  on  either  side.  You  will  notice  that 
everything  is  inserted.  There  are  no  protruding  objects  on  the  tail 
pail.  You  can  see  the  door  sections. 

All  the  instrumentation  is  indented  and  concealed  so  that  it  doesn’t 
protrude. 

Here  is  a  concept  of  how  you  step  into  the  car,  with  a  flap  on  the  top. 

When  you  look  at  the  whole  car,  this  is  not  such  a  way-out  vehicle 
that  it  offends  our  sense  of  modern  designing,  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
we  can  crash  this  car  safely  at  from  25  to  50  miles  an  hour  without 
injury  to  the  passenger  in  the  car. 

If  this  is  so.  and  all  the  talk  we  have  had  here  in  Washington,  intel¬ 
ligent  talk,  about  mandating  safety  standards,  what  better  way  to 
lead  the  way  and  to  make  for  meaningful  standards  which  would  be  set 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  if 
you  create  this  new  office,  than  the  proved-out  experience  of  scientists 
m  this  State,  Canada,  California,  Illinois,  wherever  this  work  should 
be  done,  and  then  the  industry  mandated  to  do  this  by  whatever  device 
you  in  Washington  decide  should  he  the  case  ( 

I  don’t  want  to  join  the  indictment  of  the  automobile  industry.  I 
have  done  it  for  10  years.  They  have  indicted  themselves  because  they 
have  dragged  their  feet  in  the  equation  of  human  slaughter  with  the 
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automobile,  and  they  have  put  styling,  glamour,  looks,  sales  before 
safety.  Now,  finally,  with  seat  belts  and  with  tires,  which  we  have 
done  in  New  York  and  now  the  other  States,  and  you  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  industry  is  yielding. 

I  don't  know  whether  we  ought  not  take  a  cautious  look  at  their 
yielding  because  I  suspect  what  they  said  the  other  day  here  is  like  the 
Greek  with  his  gifts,  oeware  of  his  horse*  They  have  a  shiny  car  in¬ 
stead  of  the  horse.  I  suspect  they  would  like  to  let  the  States  do  it* 
That  is  the  song  they  sung  for  so  many  years. 

In  Albany,  Mr,  Chairman,  for  1  %2  years,  I  would  meet  with  the  lob¬ 
byists  from  the  automobile  industry  and  they  would  say,  “You  fellows 
ought  not  do  it  in  Washington,  There  are  50  of  you,  and  we  would 
have  to  talk  to  50  of  you*  Let  us  go  to  Washington.’1 

And  then  when  they  come  here,  they  would  say,  “You  ought,  not  do 
it.  The  States  are  ahead  of  you.  Let’s  do  it  through  the  States.” 

They  would  tell  the  same  thing  to  both  of  us,  though  differently* 
Then  they  came  Up  with  this  compact  idea,  this  commission,  which  I 
thought  was  good,  at  first.  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
let  it  out  in  New  York,  and  the  first  State  to  adopt  it.  And  then  I 
realized  1  his  was  the  vehicle  of  the  industry,  itself*  It  was  their  device 
to  avoid  what  you  are  trying  to  do  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
New  York, 

Gentlemen,  I  think  we  are  at  a  point  now  where  if  you  will  permit 
some  of  the  States  to  continue  with  their  initiative  and  if  you  will  use 
just  a  part  of  the  moneys  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
very  wisely  said  ought  to  lie  put  to  hear  on  this  important  area  of 
human  slaughter,  we  can  go  forward  with  some  research  that  we  have 
done  in  New  York  and  the  other  States  now,  and  which  another  nat  ion 
wants  to  join  us  in*  to  meaningfully  set  some  standards  that  can  make 
the  car  safer* 

I  will  address  myself  quickly  to  the  question  of  preemption.  I  am 
troubled*  We  met  last  night  in  an  informal  meeting,  my  colleagues 
and  I,  and,  of  course,  we  jealously  cling  to  the  States'  jurisdiction  in  a 
number  of  areas  and  we  are  quite  concerned  about  the  trend  toward 
more  Federal  overtaking  of  some  of  these  areas  of  responsibility* 

T  think,  sir,  that  l  would  welcome,  and  have  welcomed,  the  Federal 
involvement  in  the  area  of  traffic  safety  because  you  have  the  powerful 
force  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Much  of  this  is  in  interstate  commerce.  You  have  the  funding 
availability.  But  don’t  stifle  us  in  the  States.  We  have  led  the  way. 
This  Nation  is  strong  by  the  thinking  of  the  State  governments  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  our  great  Nation.  We  all  were  in  session  yesterday.  I 
was  in  session  to  change  the  divorce  laws  after  178  years,  Assembly- 
man  Petris  to  go  into  some  taxation  problems,  all  of  us  were  dealing 
with  various  problems. 

Don't  stifle  us,  don't  say  we  can't  get  into  this  field.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  defer  the  preemptive  aspect.  Let  our  initiative,  our 
thinking,  our  collective  research  proceed  before  you  close  the  door  to 
our  availability  to  join  in  this  important  area  of  developing  the  safest 
car. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 
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(The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Speno  follows :) 

Statement  of  New  York  Senator  Edward  J,  Speno 

Od  behalf  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  and  legislative  colleagues  who 
have  been  kind  enough  to  join  me  here  from  California,  Illinois  and  South 
Carolina  and  fellow  legislators  from  Michigan  and  Iowa  represented  here  by 
their  telegrams,  I  thank  this  committee  and  its  chairman  for  its  consideration 
and  courtesy.  Two  legislators  are  here  at  my  suggestion  from  our  neighbor 
Canada  which  is  interested  in  supporting  and  cooperating  technically  with  the 
Safety  Car  Project, 

I  would  like  first  to  introduce  this  legislative  delegation,  all  members  of 
which  have  left  their  sessions  and  come  here  despite  difficulties  and  incon¬ 
venience  in  the  hope  we  may  he  able  to  help  this  committee  in  its  deliberations. 
Introductions.  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  few  telegrams  and  com¬ 
munications  supporting  the  Safety  Car  Project,  from  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Michigan  State  Senate,  Ike  Speaker  of  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  indicate  international  interest,  from  the  Minister  of  Transport  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  this  committee  copies  of  our  Safety 
Gar  Feasibility  Study  and  copies  of  New  York  legislative  reports  which  relate 
our  history  in  the  achievement  of  greater  highway  safety  and  safer  cars. 

In  view  of  the  shse  of  our  group  and  this  committee’s  time  limitations,  1  will 
merely  outline  the  gist  of  the  multi-state  presentation,  which  focuses  on  l he 
evotvement  of  minimum  safety  standards  for  automobiles  and  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  the  states  in  this  matter, 

1.  We  agreed  that  there  should  be  mandatory  federal  standards  and  that  the 
creation  and  crash-testing  of  a  prototype  safety  car  outside  the  influence  of  the 
automobile  manufacturers  is  the  best  method  of  evolving  such  standards.  We 
are  agreed  that  the  Safety  Car  Prototype  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Ribteoff  et  ai  (pursuant  to  New  York  legislative  testimony  before  bis  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Executive  Reorganization  last  February  4t  is  excellent.  We  urge 
that  the  substance  of  this  proposed  amendment  to  8.  3U05  become,  under  House 
sponsorship,  part  of  H.R.  13228,  We  are  agreed  that  without  such  a  project  to 
help  him,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  Secretary  of  the  proposed  Transpor¬ 
tation  Department  will  he  in  thrall  to  Detroit,  subject  to  the  monopoly  Detroit 
now  bolds  over  technical  information*  We  all  need  other  sources  of  information 
and  other  proof  of  performance. 

2*  We  are  troubled  by  the  preemptive  clause  of  the  federal  Highway  Safety 
Act  and  would  like  to  discuss  that.  It  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  What  if,  for 
various  reasons,  even  with  a  prototype  safety  car  as  a  source  of  guidance,  the 
federal  standards  to  be  promulgated  are  not  as  strong  or  as  good  as  they  might 
be*  Under  the  preemptive  clause,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  states  would  be 
barred  from  doing  anything  effective  about  it*  When  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  talk  as  they  did  this  week  about  states  participating  in  setting  stand¬ 
ards,  they  mean  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  which  gets  all  its 
technical  information  from  Detroit. 

3.  We  have  gotten  our  most  relevant  information  In  the  past  from  independ¬ 
ent  engineers  mid  doctors  and  universities.  We  are  thinking  about  some  method 
of  continuing  the  potential  for  state  legislative  initiative*  We  here  from  the 
states,  and  this  may  be  the  only  dialogue  between  the  Congress  and  state  legis¬ 
lators  on  this  subject  during  this  session  of  the  Congress*  represent  more  than 
150  years  of  automotive  legislative  history.  The  federal  government  is  new 
to  the  field.  We  hope  we  can  provide  relevant  information  for  your  considera¬ 
tion* 

I  sense  that  the  pendulum  of  opinion  is  on  the  point  of  swinging  back  from 
concentration  on  the  automobile  as  a  culprit  because  so  much  has  been  .said  about 
it,  and  so  dramatically*  during  the  past  year.  We  do  favor  a  balanced  approach 
involving  the  driver*  the  road  and  the  car,  and  in  New  York  we  have  legislated 
intensively  in  the  context  of  driver- oriented  laws*  But  we  do  believe  that  mak¬ 
ing  the  automobile  itself  much  safer  must  be  the  priority  action  because  we 
know  of  no  other  truly  effective  priority  action* 

We  would  like  to  remind  this  committee  that  there  was  a  substantive  history 
of  struggle  to  make  the  automobile  safer,  initiated  and  led  by  the  New  York 
Legislature,  before  lfKift-dC,  before  the  Ribieoff  hearings,  before  a  book  by  Mr. 
Nader  was  published,  before  the  Introduction  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
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l9Cfl.  We  are  most  aware  of  the  informative  hearings  conducted  by  Mr,  Ken¬ 
neth  Roberts  during  the  late  1950s  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  this  com¬ 
mittee, 

Onr  New  York  State  legislative  successes  in  this  area,  and  we  were  alone  hut 
for  moral  support  elsewhere,  included  getting  seat  belts  installed  as  standard 
equipment  iu  all  the  nation’s  automobiles  and  placing  the  entire  issue  of  new  tire 
safety  standards  before  the  public,  the  other  states  and  the  Congress,  Another 
outstanding  example  of  state  initiative  was  California’s  national  leadership  in 
mandating  devices  to  reduce  automotive  air  pollution. 

We  originally  set  forth  the  thesis  which  is  still  extremely  valid  although  re¬ 
cent  repetition  is  making  it  a  cliche : 

'Hie  automobile  is  the  only  component  in  the  intricate  high  way -cam  age  com¬ 
plex  that  can  readily  be  changed  and  modified  for  safety  purposes  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile  is  murderously  unsafe  for  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  used.  We 
don’t  know  how  to  prevent  the  majority  of  accidents  from  happening,  but  we  do 
know  we  can  ameliorate  the  results  of  these  accidents  and  measurably  reduce 
fatalities  and  injuries. 

In  progress  to  date  regarding  making  the  automobile  safer,  the  states  have 
been  effective  because  they  have  been  able  to  legislate.  Without  that  ability, 
state  legislators  can  merely  suggest  We  have  not,  by  the  way,  found  that  there 
has  been  a  real  time-lag  caused  by  the  desirability  of  uniformity  of  laws  among 
states.  This  argument  is  mainly  a  Detroit  fiction. 

Gentlemen*  it  is  our  best  opinion  that  the  majority  of  accidents  are  caused 
by  people  being  inattentive  at  some  point  in  their  driving  careers.  We  are  all 
guilty,  at  some  point.  This  will  be  the  case  as  long  as  people  drive  cars.  Most 
of  us  are  lucky  enough  to  escape  serious  accidents.  For  those  not  that  fortunate 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  all  of  us,  we  urge  federal  participation  in  the  Safety 
Car  Project  being  designed  for  us  by  Republic  Aviation  Division  of  Fairehiid- 
Hiller*  an  aerospace  firm*  and  federal  funding  of  00  percent  of  the  $5,000*000 
total  project  cost,  I  will  now*  as  brielly  as  possible*  explain  the  major  aspects 
of  this  design  to  this  committee. 

Mr,  Spend.  I  wonder  if  I  can  suggest  that  you  you  might  withhold 
your  questions  until  all  of  us  have  been  heard.  Perhaps  that  would 
be  a  better  way  to  cross  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  O’BiiraN,  I  was  about  to  make  that  suggestion.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speno.  I  think  protocol  would  suggest  that  we  introduce  the 
Member  of  Parliament,  since  he  is  from  a  federal  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Mr,  He  ward  Graff  tey  of  the  Quebec  Province,  a  Member  of 
the  Canadian  Federal  Parliament 

I  would  like  you  to  understand  this  is  a  truly  bipartisan  committee. 
Well,  not  truly,  I  am  the  only  Republican  and  the  rest  are  all  Demo¬ 
crats, 

Nevertheless,  Howard  has  led  the  way  in  Canada  against  the  great 
opposition  from  the  Government  in  this  area  in  telling  the  facts  and 
doing  it  in  a  courageous  way. 

Mr,  O’Brien,  I  can  sympathize  with  you.  In  my  first  7  years 
down  here  I  was  the  only  Democrat  in  Congress  on  the  main  line  of 
the  New  York  Central  from  the  Bronx, 

Mr.  SrENo.  Upstate  has  changed  a  good  deal  while  you  were  away, 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  REWARD  GRAFFTEY*  MEMBER  OF  CANA¬ 
DIAN  PARLIAMENT,  QUEBEC  PROVINCE 

Mr.  Grafftey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  Heward  Grafftey,  Federal  Member  of  Parliament,  from 
Canada,  and  it  is  truly  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  testify  be¬ 
fore  you  today. 
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Highway  deaths  and  injuries  constitute  an  epidemic  of  massive 
proportions  which  must  be  met  with  massive  public  support  and  ex¬ 
penditures. 

On  the  Provincial  level,  we  must  educate  better  and  safer  drivers, 
build  better  and  safer  roads,  and  insist  on  the  regular  inspection  of 
motor  vehicles  relating  to  safety  factors. 

On  the  Federal  level,  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  authority  to 
bring  the  automobile  and  all  motor  vehicles  under  the  rule  of  law. 
The  Federal  Government  must  order  that  all  scientifically  proven 
safety  features  be  included  in  all  cars  made  in  or  imported  into 
Canada. 

It  is  my  belief  that  while  all  factors  are  important  to  consider  in 
this  epidemic,  if  this  one  thing  were  done  right  away  we  could  prob¬ 
ably  cut  the  statistics  in  terms  of  deaths  and  injuries  by  at  least  50 
percent. 

This  epidemic  is  the  prime  killer  of  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  35.  To  bring  it  under  control  we  need  (a)  an  aroused  public  opin¬ 
ion;  (J)  legislators  who  are  willing  to  act;  and  (c)  an  automobile 
industry  that  puts  more  emphasis  on  safety  than  styling — an  industry 
that  will  start  living  up  to  its  responsibilities  and  obligations  to  mod¬ 
ern  society. 

The  automobile  industry  says  a  safe  car  would  be  a  more  expensive 
car.  I  maintain  that  a  safe  car,  containing  at  least  20  proven  safety 
features,  could  be  mass-produced  at  an  average  increased  cost  per  unit 
of  $100.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which  insurance 
premiums  might  be  reduced. 

The  industry  also  says  that  they  cannot  build  a  “safe  car”  and  a 
“beautiful  car”  at  the  same  time.  I  ask  to  what  extent  do  the  follow¬ 
ing  features  detract  from  beauty :  Properly  recessed  and  padded  dash 
panels,  proper  door  locks  on  care  to  prevent  ejection  from  the  vehicle 
(36  percent  of  road  deaths  are  caused  from  ejection  from  the  vehicle), 
seat  integrated  and  moved  to  the  frame  of  the  car,  brakes  and  tires 
brought  up  to  proper  standards? 

I  am  talking  here  about  two  things:  (1)  Preventing  accidents  in  the 
first  place;  and  (2)  reducing  the  possibility  of  death  and  injury  once 
an  accident  takes  place. 

Proper  brakes,  proper  tires,  nonglare  visibility,  rear  and  side  win¬ 
dow  defrosting,  the  proper  heating  and  air  conditioning  of  the  vehicle, 
and  seats  engineered  with  driver  fatigue  in  mind,  these  are  some  fea¬ 
tures  which  would  help  to  prevent  accidents  occurring  in  the  first 
place. 

Recessed  and  padded  dash  panels,  proper  door  locks,  shoulder  har¬ 
nesses,  seats  integrated  to  the  frame  of  the  car,  are  only  a  few  features 
which  would  reduce  the  possibility  of  death  or  injury  once  an  accident 
did  occur. 

Today,  we  know  that  we  are  seven  times  safer  in  “the  air”  than  on 
“our  highways.”  Why  ?  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent — 

On  licensing  safe  pilots ; 

On  air  traffic  control  and  navigation  regulations; 

On  building  safe  aircraft. 

In  Canada,  after  the  tragic  air  accident  over  2  years  ago  at  St. 
Therese,  Quebec,  which  took  over  100  lives,  the  Federal  Government 
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spent  over  $4  million  attempting  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  crash. 

Yet,  over  100  people  die  each  week  on  our  highways*  About  15 
minutes  after  the  morgue  wagon  leaves  the  scene  of  the  accident,  the 
wreck  is  towed  away  to  the  junk  pile.  Nothing  is  spent  on  research. 

Ships,  rolling  stock  on  railways,  and  aircraft  fall  under  the  “rule 
of  law.”  What  has  happened  to  the  family  car? 

Apart  from  recommendations  X  coauthored  in  a  brief  presented  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  last  July,  I  place  these  additional  rec¬ 
ommendations  before  the  committee : 

1.  The  automobile  industry  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  should 
jointly  agree  to  forgo  needless  and  costly  style  changes  for  the  next 
production  year.  Engineering  and  retooling  costs  would  be  sharply 
reduced.  The  millions  of  dollars  thus  saved  could  be  devoted  to  safety 
research  and  to  the  incorporation  of  scientifically  proven  safety  fea¬ 
tures  as  standard  equipment  in  all  cars. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  visit  here  to  testify  is  to  support  any 
amendment ,  anything  that  can  he  done  to  speed  the  building  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  New  York  prototype  safety  car. 

2.  The  government  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  made  a  great  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  production  of  a  prototype  safety  car.  This  car  must  be 
built.  Its  completion  is  a  necessary  first  step  as  we  move  on  to  combat 
the  epidemic  of  highway  deaths  and  injuries. 

Public  authorities  are  now  drafting  codes  relating  to  proven  safety 
features  which  should  l>e  included  in  motor  vehicles  at  the  production 
stage.  Officials  doing  this  work  must  have  valid  data  on  which  to  base 
their  conclusions.  This  data  can  only  be  provided  from  such  a  proto¬ 
type  safety  car,  built  by  a  public  authority  independent  of  the  motor 
vehicles  industry.  New  York  State  has  made  the  only  real  beginning 
in  this  regard. 

The  Government  of  Canada  stands  ready  to  assist  the  project  in  a 
material  way.  Our  National  Research  Council  can  play  a  real  role 
in  the  completion  and  production  of  the  New  York  car. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  act  now.  No  more  time  can  be  lost.  If  this 
committee  supports  the  New  York  project,  I  know  future  generations 
will  say  “Thank  you,” 

X  simply  fee]  when  the  public  in  North  America  buys  something 
as  expensive  and  as  dangerous  as  a  motor  vehicle,  they  should  be  pur¬ 
chasing  a  motor  vehicle  as  safe  as  modern  science  and  technology  can 
produce. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you. 

Mr.  O’BRrEx.  We  are  grateful  to  you,  sir,  for  coming  here  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  views.  They  will  be  most  helpful. 

I  might  say,  senator,  before  you  introduce  the  next  witness,  that 
Mr.  W. W.  Marsh,  executive  vice  president  of  the  National  Tire  Deal¬ 
ers  &  Retreaders  Association  has  arrived,  and  if  he  will  be  patient, 
we  will  hear  him  after  this  patricular  panel. 

Mr,  Spend,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  it  is  inconvenient 
to  others,  but  we  do  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  proceed. 

Representative  Harold  Katss  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  area,  Mr. 
Chairman,  from  the  great  State  of  Illinois*  lie  will  make  his  pres¬ 
entation  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON*  HAEOLB  KATZ,  STATE  EEPEESENTATIVE, 

ILLINOIS  (ALSO  SPEAKING*  FOE  HON.  JOHN  P.  TOUHY,  HOUSE 

SPEAKER,  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS) 

Mr.  Katz.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Speak¬ 
er  John  P.  Touhy  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  in  support 
of  the  President’s  program  for  highway  safety  with  the  addition  of 
a  Government-finance  prototype  program. 

As  it  now  is,  the  most  important  thing  a  person  should  know  when 
lie  buys  an  automobile  is  the  one  thing  about  which  he  is  totally  with¬ 
out  knowledge — the  crash- worthiness  of  the  car. 

Manufacturers,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  confidentiality,  refuse  to 
make  available  either  to  customers  or  to  medical  researchers  such 
statistics  as  they  have  available  relating  to  the  performance  of  the 
vehicle  in  crash  situations* 

More  than  a  fourth  of  the  passenger  toll  results  from  the  collision 
of  the  driver  against  the  steering  wheel  and  rod,  yet  how  is  a  person 
to  know  if  the  car  he  is  buying  is  particularly  conducive  by  the  nature 
of  its  design  to  that  kind  of  hazard  without  Government  testing  and 
standards* 

I  feel  certain  that  none  of  the  members  of  this  committee  knows 
the  crash  characteristics  of  his  own  automobile  in  a  head-on  collision  at 
even  a  moderate  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour.  Yet  this  may  be  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  death  and  survival.  The  collapsible  steering  wheel 
announced  by  General  Motors  for  1967  models  is  decidedly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  but  is  quite  inadequate  when  judged  either  by  in¬ 
jury  potential  or  the  present  state  of  medical  and  engineering  com¬ 
petence. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  reality  any  longer  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  automobile  accidents.  The  difference  between  death  and  survival 
is  frequently  in  the  design  of  the  car  itself. 

I  am  sure  that  in  all  of  our  communities  we  cannot  put  up  a  home 
which  does  not  conform  to  safety  standards.  Why  should  it  be  any 
different  with  automobiles  that  are  infinitely  more  destructive  of  hu¬ 
man  life? 

By  intensive  concentration  on  protecting  passengers  in  the  one 
twenty-fifth  of  a  second  between  the  initial  accident  and  the.  sub¬ 
sequent  collision  within  the  vehicle  itself  I  believe  that  we  can  make 
giant  strides  in  solving  tins  problem.  Each  week  of  dela}'  results  in 
the  unnecessary  loss  of  500  American  lives.  It  has  always  been  true 
that  we  can  protect  human  life  if  the  interior  space  in  the  cabin  area 
of  the  car  is  not  invaded  or  compromised  in  an  accident  and  if  the 
occupants  are  not  thrown  about  the  interior  of  the  automobile. 

Let  me  say  in  that  regard  that  the  familiar  types  of  American 
automobiles,  the  hardtops,  for  example,  and  the  convertible,  ignore 
elementary  principles  of  the  safer  design  of  automobiles^ 

The  ordinary  hardtop,  which  is  so  popular  in  the  United  States, 
if  it  is  stood  upright,  the  weight  of  the  car  alone  will  collapse  the  top 
of  the  car.  You  can  imagine  what  the  situation  is  when  the  car  is 
actually  rolling  and  has  the  impact  of  the  roll,  itself,  to  cause  the* 
crushing  of  the  occupants  of  the  car* 

Similarly,  the  convertible  has  the  same  basic  deficiency.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  should  be  a  capsule  that  insulates  the  individual  from  the* 
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hazards  of  automobile  travel,  and  yet  the  convertible  suffers  both 
from  the  point  of  view  that  if  the  individual  remains  in  the  car  he  is 
crushed,  or  if  he  is  ejected  from  the  car  the  chances  of  his  serious  in¬ 
jury  are  greatly  increased. 

It  is  incongruous  that  a  nation  that  can  package  everything  from 
eggs  to  astronauts  for  survival  despite  the  hazards  they  face  in  travel 
has  never  really  turned  its  engineering  and  medical  talents  toward 
the  packaging  of  human  beings  so  that  they  can  survive  most  auto¬ 
mobile  collisions  without  significant  mishap. 

Such  a  result  is  entirely  technically  feasible  and  requires  only  deci¬ 
sive  intergovernmental  actions  toward  the  manufacturers  and  strong 
public  support  to  bring  it  to  fruition. 

I  support  the  President’s  program  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet 
post  of  Secretary  of  Transportation.  I  support  Federal  testing  and 
standards  and  the  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  cars  interstate  which 
fail  to  meet  minimum  standards. 

The  wisdom  of  the  bill’s  provision  preempting  the  subject  of  stand¬ 
ards  from  State  regulation  after  Federal  control  is  asserted  is  one 
to  which  I  have  given  much  thought. 

I  remember  Mr.  Church  ill’s  classic  comment  that  he  did  not  become 
the  Queen’s  first  Minister  to  preside  at  the  liquidation  of  the  British 
Empire.  Similarly,  as  a  State  legislator,  I  recognize  that  I  have 
diverse  motives  in  connection  with  the  safety  problem, 

I  do  believe  very  strongly  in  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  vitality 
of  State  government.  And  yet  it  does  appear  to  me,  as  1  consider  the 
problem,  that  the  interstate  character  of  passenger  cars  makes  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation  necessary  and  desirable  and  militates  against  State 
regulation  which  could  vary  significantly  and  interfere  with  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  The  States  will  still  have  a  large  domain  in  driver 
licensing,  solution  of  the  alcohol  and  traffic  problem,  and  many  related 
subjects  which  cry  out  for  intelligent  and  vigorous  State  action. 

The  solution  of  the  alcohol  problem  is  a  major  problem,  as  I  said. 
We  would  not  lack,  I  think,  for  areas  for  intelligent  and  vigorous 
State  action  even  if  the  subject  of  the  design  standards  of  the  car 
were  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 

I  would,  however,  hope,  let  ine  sav,  that  the  wonderful  work  that 
New  York  has  done,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Speno  in  the 
development  of  a  prototype  automobile,  would  be  recognized,  and 
that  New  York  as  well  as  the  other  States  might  participate  in  the 
construction  of  a  prototype  automobile. 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  without  the  construction  of  such  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  ever  reach  the  true  potential 
that  exists  for  really  solving  the  major  public  health  problem  that 
we  have  in  this  country,  which  is  the  unnecessary  automobile  fatality 
toll. 

I  have  some  additional  comments,  gentlemen,  which  I  have  made, 
which  deal  with  the  very  practical  problem  of  what  should  the  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen  do  in  the  interval  when  now  and  when  the  potential  of 
your  program  is  realized  in  terms  of  preserving  his  own  life, 

I  have  indicated  in  my  testimony  before  some  of  the  areas  of  the 
problem.  For  example,  the  increased  chance  of  injury  and  death  for 
those  who  choose  to  use  convertibles  and  hard  tops  as  against  the  good 
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.fid-fashioned  sedan,  which  has  much  to  commend  it,  in  that  it  will 
simply  support  the  top  of  the  car 

The  fact  is  that  the  hardtop  really  will  collapse  like  a  Japanese 
lantern  in  terms  of  a  rollover  accident,  and  yet  w*e  know  that  one  out 
of  every  five  injury-producing  accidents  is  a  rollover  accident. 

So  I  think  that  the  ordinary  citizen  aware  of  that  hazard  can  very 
well,  while  still  being  interested  in  style  and  interested  in  a  car  that 
he  likes,  decide  if  he  is  aware  of  the  statistical  probabilities  to  trust 
his  life  to  a  car  which  will  give  him  additional  protection. 

The  seat  belts  and  the  rules  concerning  the  wearing  of  them,  the 
importance  of  the  fact  that  the  seat  belts  should  be  low  and  not  over 
the  abdomen,  that  it  be  snug,  the  advantage  of  the  new  three-point 
kind  of  belt  that  combines  a  should  strap  with  a  seat  belt,  all  of  these 
things  are  tremendously  important  and  can  very  easily  be  the  differ¬ 
ence Detween  living  or  dying  in  one  of  the  50,000  or  so  death  situations 
that  seems  to  occur  every  year  in  the  United  States. 

Tips  for  survival — How  to  stay  alive  in  a  crash : 

1.  Wear  a  seat  belt  even  at  modest  speeds  in  the  city.  (Even  mod¬ 
erate  speeds  can  easily  kill  with  present  design.) 

2.  Wear  the  belt  over  the  hips  and  low  enough  so  that  the  bottom 
touches  the  upper  thigh.  (A  seat  belt  worn  over  the  abdomen  can 
eause  internal  injury  in  an  accident.) 

3.  The  seat  belt  should  always  be  snug.  (Wearing  a  loose  seat  belt 
is  like  an  egg  shipped  loosely.) 

4.  If  you  can  find  a  shoulder  strap,  use  it — it  is  superior  to  the  seat 
belt  as  a  passenger- rest  raining  device.  Best  of  all  is  the  new  “three- 
point  belt”  that  combines  a  shoulder  strap  with  a  seat  belt.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  three  times  the  protection  of  the  seat  belt  alone. 

5.  Lock  the  interior  of  the  car  when  driving  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
the  door  opening  in  the  event  of  a  crash.  (Ejection  greatly  increases 
the  risk  of  injury.) 

6.  Don’t  purchase  tinted  windshields.  (They  lessen  vision.) 

7.  Avoid  convertibles.  (They  are  a  menace,  particularly  in  a  roll¬ 
over  accident.) 

8.  Be  wary  also  of  the  light  compacts.  (Their  occupants  have 
higher  injury  rates  in  accidents  between  the  small  compacts  and 
larger  cars.) 

0.  A  sedan  furnishes  far  superior  protection  to  the  occupant  over 
the  hardtop  in  the  event  of  a  rollover  accident.  A  hardtop  will  not 
even  support  the  weight  of  the  car  itself.  If  placed  upside  down  it 
will  collapse  like  a  Japanese  lantern  for  it  has  no  center  post  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  (Since  one  out  of  every  five  injury-producing  accidents  in¬ 
volves  a  rollover,  the  danger  to  the  passenger  in  the  hardtop  can  be 
readily  perceived.) 

10.  Do  not  leave  bottles,  or  pointed  or  heavy  objects  in  and  about 
the  car  and  station  wagon.  (In  the  event  of  a  crash  they  operate 
like  shrapnel  sailing  about  the  car’s  interior.)  Seat  belts  in  the  back 
of  station  wagons  are  ideal  for  holding  down  cargo. 

11.  Do  not  leave  heavy  objects  loose  in  the  trunk.  (They  can  in¬ 
vade  the  passenger  compartment  in  a  serious  crash.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  may  say  that  we  in  Illinois  have  been 
interested  in  Federal  action.  We  passed  a  resolution  last  time  calling 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  take  the  initiative. 
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We  are  very  pleased  that  your  committee  and  our  Congress  has 
interested  itself  in  the  problem,  I  believe  that  you  can  make  a  major 
contribution  in  the  public  health  field  in  the  United  States, 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Spend.  We  now  swing  to  the  almost  too  powerful  State  of 
California,  the  second-ranking  member  of  that  legislature  is  here,  Mr, 
Petris,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  revenue  and  taxation, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  NICHOLAS  C,  PETRIS,  ASSEMBLYMAN,  STATE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Pktris.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  try  to  compact  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  am  sorry  that  because  of  the  pressure  of  work  in  Sacramento, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  this  to  writing,  I  want  to  note  with 
pride  that  two  members  from  California  are  members  of  your  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Younger  and  Mr.  Moss, 

I  want  to  emphasize  first  I  am  speaking  only  in  an  individual 
capacity  as  a  member  who  does  have  legislation  on  this  subject  now 
pending  in  the  California  Legislature,  which  I  hope  will  succeed, 

I  was  interested  in  Senator  Speno’s  opening  comment  about  beware 
of  Greeks  bearing  gifts.  I  claim  Greek  descent.  I  don’t  come  here 
bearing  gifts,  but  I  come  here  to  emphasize  and  to  remind  all  of  us  that 
perhaps  the  greatest  gift  horse  that  we  should  look  in  the  mouth  very, 
very  closely,  is  the  horsepower  gift  from  Detroit. 

I  think  we  have  emphasized  in  our  society  certain  aspects  of  the 
automobile.  We  as  members  of  the  public  and  as  legislators  really 
should  share  whatever  blame  we  are  placing  on  the  manufacturers  for 
sacrificing  so  many  features  that  should  have  been  in  this  horse  or  this 
combination  of  horses  that  we  now  have  in  our  automobiles,  sacrificing 
them  to  style  and  so  many  other  tilings  which  are  not  nearly  so  im¬ 
portant  as  the  safety  features  which  Senator  Speno  is  suggesting  in 
the  prototype  program  in  New  York. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  is  the  biggest  in  the  Nation,  and  which 
likes  to  brag  about  many  of  its  programs,  but  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
brag  that  it  has  the  largest  record  of  auto  fatalities,  5^000  persons 
killed  last  year  in  or  by  automobiles.  That  is  more  than  all  the  soldiers 
we  have  lost  in  Vietnam  since  1961. 

In  one  year  alone,  5,000  deaths  in  our  State,  and  220,000  injuries. 

We  in  California  are  trying  to  develop  one  of  the  best  statistics  pro¬ 
grams.  We  have  led  in  the  field  in  many  instances  by  requiring  certain 
things  to  be  in  automobiles.  We  have  taken  the  lead  nationally  in 
some  of  those  features.  We  have  one  of  the  best  driver  training  pro¬ 
grams,  We  have  one  of  the  finest  systems  of  highways  and  freeways, 
which  are  increasing  and  being  made  more  and  more  safe  each  year. 

Last  year  we  voted  to  double  the  size  of  the  highway  patrol,  which  is 
now  at  2,500  and  which  will  go  up  to  5,000  within  the  next  5  years. 
M  e  have  adopted  the  17-point  safety  feature  program  for  State-owned 
auf  omobiles,  following  your  lead  in  the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  done  many  other  things,  but  we  have  not  done  enough.  My 
purpose  in  being  here  is  to  urge  you  to  adopt  the  Highway  Act  you  are 
considering,  and,  above  all,  to  adopt  a  program  which  Senator  Spono 
has  so  ably  started  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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My  own  legislation  in  California — and  i  can’t  predict  the  outcome, 
but  I  hope  it  will  be  successful — is  to  appropriate  &  modest  beginning 
in  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  supplement  the  work  being  done  by  Senator 
Speno  in  New  York,  by  directing  our  own  Institute  of  Transportation 
and  Traffic  Safety  at  the  University  of  California  to  supplement  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  New  York  so  that  this  work  is  not 
duplicated* 

We  are  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  California  we  have  taken  the 
lead  in  harnessing  and  tapping  the  enormous  resources  that  we  have  in 
the  scientific  community  which  has  done  so  much  in  the  space  field* 

W©  feel  that  if  they  can  solve  the  enormous  problems  that  they  have 
tackled  in  space,  this  talent  can  be  used  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
on  the  ground.  We  commend  the  State  of  New  York  for  tapping  this 
talent  and  developing  a  prototype  automobile. 

We  have  asked  these  scientists  to  solve  four  of  our  most  pressing 
problems  in  California  and  they  are  working  on  them  at  the  present 
time. 

t  submit,  gentlemen,  that  we  must  get  away  from  the  current  and 
past  emphasis  on  style  and  on  beauty  of  automobiles,  and  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  past  mode  of  fashion  to  blame  the  driver  for  everything  that 
happens  on  the  highway.  The  driver  is  responsible  up  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  there  are  certain  defects  in  automobiles  that  must  be  cleared 
up  and  the  only  way  to  do  it,  it  see  ins  to  me,  is  through  a  program  of 
this  kind. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  extending  this  courtesy  to  me.  I  urge 
your  support  for  the  senator’s  program  and  having  it  incorporated  in 
the  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr*  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  my 
distinguished  fellow  Californian  arrived  here  this  morning  on  that 
jet-powered,  red-eye  special,  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  great  Greek 
Nation  brought  the  item  of  gift  to  be  treasured  above  all  others,  his 
wisdom. 

Mr.  Petris.  Thank  you, 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speno.  I  would  like  to  inject  here  that  one  of  the  thrusts  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  say  to  you  today,  and  I  was  reminded  of  it  by 
Assemblyman  Petris’  point,  is  that  we  would  like  to  inject  into  this 
area  of  traffic  safety  the  notion  of  competition  of  ideas. 

Think  about  it  a  moment.  The  automobile  industry  has  been  self- 
disciplined,  self-controlled.  Four  corporations  run  the  whole  show. 
It  has  been  a  monopoly  unlike  that  that  we  have  ever  known  before. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Attorney  General  commented  to  Senator 
Magnuson  that  really  they  can’t  complain  about  monopoly.  It  has  been 
their  monopoly,  in  fact,  that  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  foreclose 
the  kind  of  thinking  we  are  trying  to  project  into  this  area.  What  we 
are  saying  is  to  permit  this  competition  of  ideas  in  a  true  partnership  in 
terms  of  designing  an  automobile. 

Tret’s  go  back  to  Canada.  Fred  Young  is  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
the  opposition  party,  the  Province  of  Toronto*  We  appeared  before 
the  committee  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  highway  committee  in 
Canada,  2  or  3  weeks  ago. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRED  YOUNG,  MEMBER  OF  ONTARIO 
PROVINCIAL  PARLIAMENT,  TORONTO 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity 
today  in  appearing  before  you  in  respect  to  the  prototype  safety  car. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  is  the  northern  neighoor  of  nve  States :  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  The  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  and  the  Great.  Lakes  system  separate  us  physically  for  most 
of  the  distance.  We  are  already  working  with  you  to  overcome  the 
pollution  which  has  built  up  in  these  vital  waters  and  to  repair  the  dam¬ 
age  which  years  of  neglect  nave  caused  to  this  irreplaceable  continental 
asset. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  same  kind  of  cooperative  effort  can  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  matter  of  car  safety.  Within  the  past  couple  of  years  the- 
automobile  plants  of  your  Nation  and  mine  nave  been  coordinated. 
International  agreements  have  in  effect  canceled  the  border  as  far  as 
this  industry  is  concerned. 

Now,  with  a  common  fabricating  complex  and  with  a  common  con¬ 
cern  for  the  safety  of  its  products,  it  is  my  hope — and  the  hope  of  a 
great  many  Ontario  citizens — that  we  can  work  together  in  a  double 
job  of  making  highway  accidents  less  likely  and  less  lethal. 

Ontario  is  Canada’s  largest  province.  We  have  7  million  people  and 
produce  40  percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  Almost  all  the 
nation’s  motor  vehicle  industry  is  located  within  our  borders  and  we 
drive  2%  million  motor  vehicles — one  for  each  2.8  people.  We  kill  7.8 
persons  per  100  million  miles  traveled  as  against  your  national  average 
of  5.6.  Perhaps  weather  conditions  in  the  northern  part  of  Ontario 
and  the  gravel  roads  in  that  area  have  something  to  do  with  this. 

Last  year,  1,600  people  died  on  our  highways — 13  percent  more  than 
in  i  064.  We  injured  61 ,000 — 1 1  percent  more  than  in  the  previous  year- 
We  listed  properv  damage  at  $70  million — up  13  percent  in  12  months. 

We  are  making  tragic  progress  in  using  the  motor  car  as  a  lethal 
weapon.  The  result  is  seen  in  soaring  insurance  rates,  in  crowded  hos¬ 
pitals  and  in  medical  men  rising  in  protest  against  nightmarish  week¬ 
ends  of  smashed  bodies  and  split-second  death. 

The  motor  car  is  levying  an  ever-increasing  toll  in  death,  dismem¬ 
berment,  grief,  pain,  lost  production  and  disruption  of  homes — often 
accompanied  by  permanent  impoverishment.  The  total  cost  in  this 
field  is  impossible  to  estimate.  But  we  know  it  is  enormous. 

For  too  long  we  listened  to  the  soothing  assurance  of  the  automobile 
industry  that  the  increasing  highway  problem  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  drivers  concerned,  or  to  the  highways  system.  We  were  brain¬ 
washed  into  thinking  that  if  we  could  just  get  the  driver  to  behave 
himself,  and  if  the  department  of  highways  would  build  safer  roads, 
most  of  the  difficulty  would  disappear. 

Until  recently,  few  questions  were  raised  about  the  right  of  the 
automobile  industry  to  set  its  own  enginering  standards.  Our  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  carefuldriving,  proper  signs,  penalties  for  traffic 
violations  and  the  like.  In  my  Province  the  only  safety  features  de¬ 
manded  by  law  on  motor  vehicles  are  these : 

Two  lights  in  front,  and  one  in  the  rear  (red) . 

Two  sets  of  brakes — regular  and  emergency. 
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Safety  glass — without  definition. 

Windshield  wipers  and  a  rear  view  mirror. 

That’s  all. 

Within  the  past  year  more  people  have  been  pointing  the  finger 
at  the  car  itself  as  suspect  in  the  rising  toll  of  highway  injury  and 
death.  Metropolitan  Toronto’s  chief  coroner  has  been  calling  for  more 
safety  features  in  cars.  Some  of  us  in  the  political  arena  have  been 
drawing  public  attention  on  the  need  for  study,  and  action,  in  the 
field  of  car  construction.  But  progress  has  been  slow.  Flashy  chrome 
and  the  squishy  ride  continued  to  dominate  the  situation  for  us. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  next  point  very  strongly. 

Then  came  the  New  York  State  safety  car  project.  This  gave  us 
a  focus  to  our  activities.  For  the  first  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  visible  symbol  which  people  could  understand.  Trus,  the  car 
wasn’t  built.  But  the  picture  of  the  car  and  the  program  surrounding 
it  had  a  profound  effect  on  public  opinion  and  public  thinking.  People 
could  now  see  a  serious  project  being  undertaken  by  a  government. 
It  was  different  from  all  the  talk  and  the  promises  which  had  ema¬ 
nated  from  Detroit. 

All  of  us  understand,  and  need,  symbols;  the  flag,  the  cross,  the  Star 
of  David,  the  green  beret,  the  United  Nations  map  of  the  world.  These 
and  thousands  of  others  crystalize  opinion  and  call  forth  an  immediate 
response  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

The  concept  of  the  safety  car  caught  on  in  Ontario  and  became  the 
symbol  of  the  safety  crusade.  When  the  first  phase  of  the  feasibility 
study  was  completed,  I  called  it  to  the  attention  of  our  Provincial 
Parliament  and  then  I  visited  Albany  at  the  invitation  of  the  State 
legislative  committee  on  motor  vehicle  and  traffic  safety. 

On  my  return  I  launched  a  drive  to  present  the  safety  car  to  the 
people  of  the  Province.  I  felt  that  here  was  a  symbol  that  gathered 
together  what  we  were  trying  to  do. 

I  urged  the  Government  to  work  with  the  State  of  New  York  on 
the  safety  car  project.  The  press  of  the  Province  and  the  public  in¬ 
formation  media  gave  their  full  support,  not  only  in  supporting  what 
was  said  on  both  side  of  the  border  but  also  through  their  editorial 
columns  and  comments.  The  result  has  been  rapidly  growing  interest 
in  car  safety  right  across  Ontario.  And  it’s  interest  centered  in  the 
safety  car  and  fostered  by  news  of  action  before  your  committees  as 
well  of  local  activity. 

Within  our  own  Provincial  Parliament  interest  grew.  Already  this 
year  several  Members  have  spoken  at  appropriate  times  on  the  subject 
of  car  safety.  Then,  a  few  weeks  ago,  our  Transport  Minister,  the 
Honorable  Irwin  Haskett,  invited  Senator  Speno  to  address  our  High¬ 
ways  and  Tourism  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  safety  car. 

Senator  Speno  spoke.  All  members  of  the  legislature  were  invited 
and  well  over  half  of  them  were  in  attendance — which  spoke  well  of 
their  interest  at  that  time — as  well  as  a  full  complement  of  the  public 
information  media.  The  results  were  immediate,  not  only  among  the 
members,  but  right  across  the  Province. 

I  can’t  speak  officially  for  the  government  of  Ontario.  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  opposition  party.  There  is  an  election  due  next  year  and 
hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.  But  I  can  say  that  our 
Government  is  taking  a  close  look  at  the  safety  car. 
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It  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  policy  and  so  can  make  no  official  pro¬ 
nouncement  in  respect  to  it.  But  there  is  no  question  that  as  our 
citizens  learn  of  the  safety  car  and  of  its  possibilities  they  are  ready 
to  support  posit  ive  action, 

I  recently  circulated  to  every  home  in  my  constituency  copies  of  a 
speech  I  had  made  in  the  House  on  the  safety  car  and  its  implications, 
I  enclosed  a  questionnaire  to  be  returned.  Replies  are  still  coming  in. 

The  first  question  I  asked  was  this :  “Do  you  favor  government  ac¬ 
tion  to  set  safety  standards  for  motor  cars  and  tires?”  The  replies 
were  95  percent  in  the  affirmative  and  3  percent  in  the  negative.  The 
other  2  percent  had  no  opinion. 

The  second  question  was:  “Do  you  think  the  Government  should 
help  develop  a  safety  car?” 

To  this*  72  percent  said  yes,  21  percent  said  no,  and  the  rest  didn’t 
know.  Many  of  those  answering  “no”  appended  a  note  saving  they 
agreed  with  the  idea  of  building  a  safety  car  but  that  the  industry, 
rather  than  the  taxpayer,  should  foot  the  bill. 

We  also  have  economy-minded  citizens. 

One  of  the  significant  facts  in  connection  with  tins  questionnaire 
is  that  I  am  getting  3  times  as  many  replies  to  it  as  T  ever  got  to  others 
I  sent  out.  People  are  sending  in  positive  answers  in  large  numbers — 
and  they  are  paying  the  postage  to  do  it. 

In  Ontario  popular  pressure  for  a  safer  ear  is  building  up.  We 
are  finding  out,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  relatively  safe  car  is  not  only 
possible  but  that  it  can  be  designed  to  be  beautiful  and  powerful 
and  that  it  can  bit  the  market  at  a  price  we  cun  afford.  The  driver 
is  no  longer  the  only  culprit. 

The  actual  structure  of  the  car  itself,  with  its  lethal  knobs  and 
protrusions,  with  its  flimsy  sidewalls  and  its  inadequate  tires  is  com¬ 
ing  in  for  examination.  Our  people  are  watching  your  inquiries. 
Their  cars,  with  yours,  are  being  called  in  for  safety  adjustments  and 
repairs.  They  see  these  things  and  the}*  are  concerned. 

Tt  is  on  behalf  of  these  Ontario  citizens  that  I  appear  before  you 
today.  Too  many  of  them  will  die  prematurely  on  our  highways 
during  the  next  few  years  before  anything  practical  can  emerge  from 
present  discussions.  And  I  am  here  with  the  greatest  of  respect  to 
urge  your  great  nation  to  move  forward  with  all  possible  speed  in  this 
matter  of  car  safety. 

You  have  been  setting  the  pace.  The  New  York  safety  car  project 
has  captured  the.  imagination  of  our  people  and  we  hope  that  before 
long  our  own  government  will  give  practical  support  to  it. 

In  the  meantime,  you  on  this  side  of  the  border  have  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress.  You  are  now  in  the  position  where  you  can  make 
the  safety  car  project  a  reality  bv  speeding  up  the  construction  and 
the  testing  of  the  prototypes. 

You  can  tints  demonstrate  to  yourselves,  to  us,  and  to  the  world 
that  safer  cars  are  possible  to  build  and  practical  to  operate. 

You  can,  in  fact,  lead  the  world  in  an  actual  demonstration  that 
present  levels  of  death  and  destruction  on  the  highways  need  not 
continue. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  feasibility  study,  with  its  picture 
of  the  prototype  car,  has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  upswing  in  interest  in 
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highway  safety  in  our  Province,  Building  and  testing  the  prototypes 
will  add  to  that  interest  and  to  public  pressure  for  practical  action 
on  the  part  of  governments.  Conversely*  any  letup  in  the  program 
at  this  time  can  have  an  adverse  effect. 

Interest  in  automobile  safety  is  now  high.  The  slaughter  on  our 
highways  has  reached  such  proportions  that  people  are  ready  for 
governmental  act  ion  and  will  support  it.  The  safety  car  is  the  symbol 
of  that  governmental  action.  Building  it  demonstrates  that  govern¬ 
ment  is  willing  to  take  the  initiative  to  cut  highway  casualties. 

As  long  as  the  safety  car  program  is  moving  forward  people  know 
that  the  industry  is  on  the  defensive  and  that  it  must  act  to  build 
safety  into  their  cars,  if  only  in  the  hope  for  forestalling  legislative 
controls.  Thus,  even  before  the  safety  car  is  finally  tested,  thousands 
of  lives  may  well  be  saved  through  industry  action. 

But  if  the  car  stalls — if  the  appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
the  prototypes  is  not  forthcoming,  then  the  symbol  disappears.  The 
heat  is  of!  the  industry  and  the  safety  crusade  loses  its  thrust  and 
drive. 

It  is  true  that  what  has  been  done  won't  be  entirely  lost.  The 
industry  now,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  must  move  forward  in  the 
safety  field.  But  without  the  spur  of  the  actual  construction  of  the 
safety  car,  that  movement  is  almost  certain  to  be  far  too  slow. 

The  drive  for  sales,  the  catchy  chrome,  the  short  cut  to  more  profits, 
will  still  dominate.  And  too  many  people  will  continue  to  die  on  our 
highways.  The  safety  car  is  needed.  It  is  the  symbol  of  govern- 
mental  determination.  It  is  the  guarantee  that  an  industry,  which 
so  far  has  demonstrated  too  Idle  concern  for  safety,  will  give  safety 
the  emphasis  it  should  have  had  long  ago.  The  destiny  of  far  too 
many  of  your  people  as  well  as  ours  is  bound  up  with  the  progress, 
and  the  speed,  of  the  safety  car  program. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  now  assure  you  of  official  support  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario*  I  am,  as  I  have  stated,  at  this  time  sitting  in 
opposition  and  the  government  can  hardly  make  representat  ion  until 
it  has  arrived  at  a  clear  policy. 

It  is  now  taking  a  look  at  the  safety  ear  program.  It  has  already 
moved  to  set  up  an  accident  research  bureau  in  the  department  of 
highways.  The  research  director  has  been  instructed  to  gather  in¬ 
formation  in  the  highway  safety  field  and  he  has  been  fold  to  travel 
wherever  necessary  to  get  it.  Ways  and  means  of  cooperating  in  the 
New  York  safety  car  project  are  now  being  explored.  We  are  making 
a  start.  It  is  later  than  yours*  But  we  are  moving. 

In  the  meantime,  I  can  assure  yon  that  large  numbers  of  our  people 
are  looking  to  you  with  confidence  believing  that  you  will  act  in  this 
matter  before  too  many  more  lives  on  both  sides  of  the  border  are 
needlessly  sacrificed. 

We  are  looking  to  you  to  give  the  lead  now  in  this  significant  under¬ 
taking — one  from  which  great  benefits  will  flow  to  all  mankind.  Your 
Nation  has  set  the  pace  in  a  great  many  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
You  led  the  world  in  the  development  "and  effective  utilization  of 
the  motor  car*  You  pioneered  a  highway  system  without  peer  any¬ 
where.  Your  Nation  can  now  again  lead  in  the  crusade  to  combine 
the  motor  car  and  the  highway  system  into  a  safer  and  more  effective 
instrument  for  human  progress. 
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Again  T  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 
The  people  I  represent  respectfully  request  that  you  see  the  safety 
car  project  through  to  a  successful  and  a  speedy  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speno.  We  have  one  more  member,  Mr.  Chairman*  I  would 
like  to  add  that  this  problem  and  question  we  are  talking  about  has  a 
world  concept  approach.  I  read  yesterday  in  a  metropolitan  paper 
that  Germany  is  now  t  alking  about  a  traffic  safety  committee.  I  dare 
say  that  this  is  a  problem  with  which  we  could  even  go  to  Russia  and 
peacefully  coexist  with  that  nation  in  safety,  if  there  is  an  area.  They 
may  have  some  know-how  that  can  help  us.  I  am  serious. 

I  am  talking  about  something  that  will  affect  the  world  in  terms  of 
putting  onto  our  roads  everywhere  the  best  and  safest  types  of  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

Now  we  come  to  a  very  pleasant  man  whom  I  have  been  dealing 
with  by  correspondence  and  only  met  formally  last  night  for  the  first 
time,  probably  the  most  powerful  legislator  in  South  Carolina,  32 
years  a  member  of  that  legislature,  Senator  James  1\  Mozingo  Ill, 
chairman  of  the  highway  committee  of  that  State. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  colleague  from  the  great  State  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr,  Watson, 

I  might  state  that  you  have  a  man  who  has  been  on  this  committee 
for  some  time  who  has  been  a  conscientious  and  able  legislator, 

Mr,  Watson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  I  believe  Senator  Speno  is  the  only  Re¬ 
publican  of  the  group  testifying,  and  my  esteemed  colleague,  Senator 
Mozingo,  is  a  good  Democrat  1  know  he  is  a  dedicated  South 
Carolinian  and  a  real  American.  He  is  vitally  concerned  about  this 
problem, 

I  believe  he  is  the  third  ranking  member  in  seniority  in  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  He  is  an  outstanding  public  servant  and  one 
of  the  foremost  trial  lawyers  in  the  United  States  of  America* 

I  can  say  by  way  of  parenthetical  expression  if  you  had  more  like 
him,  we  would  not.  only  be  able  to  talk  about  this  matter  of  safety,  but 
he  makes  the  automobile  industry  face  up  to  this  problem  from  a 
monetary  standpoint.  Last  year,  I  believe  it  was  “Spot” — and  we  call 
him  affectionately  “Spot” — made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  defective 
construction  of  an  automobile  which  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit.  In 
South  Carolina  generally  we  have  small  verdicts,  but  this  is  a  man 
responsible  for  getting  a  verdict  of  almost  a  million  dollars  against,  an 
automobile  manufacturer  because  of  a  defect  so  far  as  the  safety  con¬ 
struction  of  an  automobile. 

He  is  not  only  going  to  talk  about  it,  but  be  knows  from  firsthand 
experience  that  he  can  make  them  pay  if  they  don't  do  the  job  right. 

The  Chairman*  That  is  certainly  a  fine  introduction. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON-  JAMES  F.  MOZINGO  III,  STATE  SENATOR, 
STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr,  Mozingo.  I  will  l>e  very  brief,  Mr,  Chairman,  As  Mr,  Watson 
lias  so  kindly  said  about  me,  I  am  usually  sitting  on  the  side  where  you 
gentlemen  are  I  his  morning  and  I  don’t  have  a  prepared  speech.  There 
will  he  no  use  for  me  to  try  to  count  the  remaining  pages  1  have  left. 
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However,  I  would  forewarn  you  that  my  mother  once  said  that  I  had 
an  impediment  in  mv  speech,  that  I  couldn’t  listen. 

X  got  into  this  legislative  situation  back  when  I  was  20  years  old. 
I  wasn’t  old  enough  to  vote  for  myself  and  it  is  doubtful  I  would  have, 
if  X  had  been  as  conscientious  then  as  I  am  now*  But  it  was  about  the 
only  job  open  during  the  depression,  so  in  1934  I  ran  for  the  State 
legislature  and  the  people  have  been  very  good  to  me.  1  have  been 
there  ever  since. 

I  am  better  qualified,  X  feel,  to  speak,  however,  on  a  reapportionment 
right  now  than  any  other  subject.  We  have  been  wrestling  with  that* 

However,  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  education  committee  and 
chairman  of  the  highways  committee,  and  vice  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee. 

As  far  as  my  technical  knowledge  is  concerned,  I  don’t  have  a  great 
deal  of  it  and  X  want  to  say  this  in  the  beginning,  that  although  X  have 
been  involved  in  one  of  these,  X  am  very  humble  when  I  sit  with  these 
gentlemen  like  Senator  Speno  and  those  who  have  done  so  much  in 
this.  And  the  Congressman  from  Georgia,  who  has  made  such  a  study 
with  the  rest  of  you  gentlemen. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  one  time,  on  one  occasion,  of  going  up  to 
Congressman  Komegay’s  sister  State,  in  Ashville,  N.C.,  and  as  we 
proceeded  there  through  the  mountains,  a  great  many  years  ago,  I  got 
lost  and  got  off  the  trail  a  little.  As  X  did,  in  order  to  find  my  way  back 
X  stopped  and  saw  an  old  fellow  sitting  by  the  roadside  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  the  way  to  Ashville.  1  le  didn’t  comment  as  a  lot  of  North 
Carolinians  won’t,  sometimes.  He  had  a  jug  sitting  there  with  him  and 
he  looked  around  at  me  and  he  said,  “Have  a  drink.” 

I  said,  “I  don’t  believe  X  care  for  a  drink.”  He  said,  “Have  a  drink.” 
X  looked  again  and  there  was  a  double-barreled  shotgun  and  I  was 
looking  right  down*  1  said,  “I  have  been  wanting  a  drink  for  some 
time.  You  evidently  misunderstood  me*” 

So  with  that,  I  took  the  jug,  took  the  drink,  I  shook,  shivered, 
quaked,  muttered  and  a  few  other  things*  and  I  said,  “By  God,  that  is 
awful.”  lie  said,  “It  sure  is.  Now  hold  the  gun  on  me  while  I  take 
one.” 

I  didn’t  come  here  this  morning  to  hold  a  gun  on  anyone  but  only 
in  the  full  spirit  of  cooperation  among  all  of  us. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  O’Brien  talk  about  retiring*  Of  course, 
most  of  you  Congressmen  are  a  great  deal  younger  than  X  am. 

The  first  automobile  that  I  had  any  knowledge  of,  X  was  thinking 
this  morning,  was  the  old  T-model  Ford*  I  remember  that  each  one 
of  them  was  sort  of  eccentric  in  its  own  way,  I  was  raised  on  a  farm 
and  the  first  thing  you  would  do  was  to  get  a  bucket  of  hot  water  to 
pour  on  the  motor  to  thaw  it  out  a  little  bit  in  the  wintertime*  You 
would  pull  out  the  choke  on  it  before  they  had  the  self-starter  and 
some  of  them  you  choked  twice  when  you  cranked  them. 

Then  if  you  had  a  different  type,  you  would  choke  it  twice  and 
crank  it  once.  Then  it  would  start  up  and  nudge  you  like  a  horse 
nudging  you  looking  for  an  apple  in  your  pocket.  Then  you  would 
try  to  hold  it  and  run  around  to  the  door  and  try  to  stop  it  before  it 
got  away  from  you. 

X  was  thinking  about  the  competition  between  Ford  and  General 
Motors,  and  I  thought  about  the  fact  that  when  you  pushed  the  gas 
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and  spark  all  the  way  up,  it  would  sort  of  chug  a  little  bit.  You 
would,  say,  “Listen  to  the  Cadillac/*  1  am  sure  if  that  ever  got  back 
to  Mr.  Ilenry,  he  would  be  very  mad  about  comparing  his  to  Mr, 
Cadillac. 

The  only  danger  you  had  in  those  day  was  having  it  kick  you  and 
break  your  arm.  You  didn't  have  the  good  roads  that  you  gentlemen 
have  provided,  and  those  things*  where  you  could  get  enough  speed 
to  get  hurt.  You  might  have  gotten  run  over  or  your  arm  broken. 
But  those  things  have  changed  and  I  am  not  proud  today  to  come 
from  a  State  that  has  one  of  the  highest  death  rates  in  the  Nation, 
because  it  has  bothered  us, 

I  began  to  give  a  lot  of  thought  to  it  because  it  was  one  thing  I 
couldn't  understand.  I  come  from  a  very  small  town,  about  5,500  or 
6,000  people,  and  we  have  a  race  track  there  for  stock  car  racing.  I 
was  never  particularly  an  enthusiast  but  I  have  gone  out  to  see  a  good 
many  of  them,  I  couldn’t  understand  how  those  fellows  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  would  hit  each  other  at  the  rate  of  100  or  125  miles  per  hour, 
crash  up  against  a  concrete  wall,  turn  over  a  dozen  times,  and  take  it 
all  in  stride, 

1  began  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions  about  it  and  I  found,  of  course, 
they  had  a  special  type  of  harness,  they  had  a  special  type  of  roll 
bar  built  in  the  car,  they  had  also,  in  the  glass  situation,  that  they 
would  take  the  glass  out,  which  wouldn't  be  too  practical  in  this. 
But  they  had  a  different  type  of  automobile  from  what  was  being 
offered  the  general  public  and  what  we  were  riding  in. 

Therefore,  1  thought  some  improvements  could  be  made  in  this.  1 
didn't  know  who  was  doing  it  at  the  time,  but  I  was  certainly  inter¬ 
ested  because  1  thought  that  coming  from  a  State  that  had"  a  high 
death  rate  and  having  been  president,  one  time,  of  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and  other  legal  fraternities,  X  have  seen 
at  firsthand  where  girls  and  boys  come  m  with  their  arms  and  legs 
off  and  I  thought  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 

Then  I  heard  of  Senator  Speno  and  the  work  that  he  was  doing  in 
New  York.  Later,  as  Congressman  Watson  said,  I  tried  a  case  of 
design*  and  X  was  appalled  at  the  testimony  that  all  tended  to  show 
in  each  answer  that  you  got,  “Well,  of  course  that  would  be  safer, 
but  the  public  wouldn’t  buy  it.  You  have  to  have  a  car  that  looks 
good/’ 

That  was  the  theme  song  and  that  was  the  thing  that  our  country 
jurors  disagreed  about.  They  thought  that  life  was  more  important 
than  looks,  and  that  arms  and  legs  of  the  young  people  were  more 
important  than  the  machine  and  steel  that  was  coming  out  from  De¬ 
troit,  and  that  something  ought  to  be-  done  about  it. 

So  I  joined  with  the  senator  and  these  other  gentlemen  from  the 
neighboring  provinces  of  Canada,  and  I  am  proud  this  morning  that 
we  can  sit  here  with  no  party. 

He  is  a  Republican  and  I  am  a  Democrat :  he  is  a  northerner  and  I 
am  a  southerner,  but  there  is  one  thing,  when  you  look  at  that  flag, 
America  draws  us  all  into  her  heart  and  we  are  all  one  people. 

Death  knows  no  party  and  knows  no  section  of  living. 

I  want  to  say  in  South  Carolina  we  are  willing  to  help  cm  any  basis 
that  we  can,  by  appropriation  or  anything  else,  in  the  work  that  you 
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gentlemen  are  doing.  I  am  here  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  I  offer 
my  services  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth. 

I  appreciate  so  much  your  taking  t  he  time  to  hear  me.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Speno.  After  that,  how  will  you  top  that? 

Senator,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  tried  to  keep  this  within  an  hour,  Mr.  Chairman,  knowing  the 
limitations  and  having  presided  myself  in  a  number  of  similar  types 
of  hearings.  We  have  a  couple  of  technicians  here.  They  are"  not 
speechmakers.  I  keep  telling  them  that.  You  can  say  that  to  staff. 
John  Moore,  however,  was  the  director  of  the  first  Cornell  crash 

Srogram  that  laid  the  cornerstone  for  much  of  the  research  that,  has 
eveloped,  certainly  for  us  on  the  seat  belts  and  subsequently,  some 
work  we  did  in  tire  legislation. 

John,  I  think  just  to  answer  a  couple  of  questions,  would  you  tell 
the  committee  in  your  judgment  as  an  expert,  head  of  our  research 
department  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  feasibility  of  accomplishing 
what  we  have  all  said  here  this  morning? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  MOORE,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT,  NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MOTOR  VEHICLES,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Moore.  Senator  Speno  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  John  Moore, 
director  of  research  for  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  for  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  have  spent  approximately  25  years  of  my  life 
as  a  scientist  dealing  with  the  man-machine  equation  both  in  aviation 
and  in  surface  transportation.  I  believe  that  we  are  able  to  answer  a 
question  that  we  are  truly  concerned  with  human  injury  and  life,  not 
just  accidents  per  se. 

I  think  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  accidents,  per  se,  in  and  of 
themselves,  do  not  produce  injuries  or  death.  If  they  did,  every  acci¬ 
dent  would  kill  or  injure  someone,  and  we  can  thank  the  Lord  that 
this  is  not  true.  Injury  and  death  is  a  traumatic  disease.  It  is  a 
product  of  the  biological  collision  with  a  structure  that  a  man  designs 
and  puts  ahead  of  a  human.  If  a  man  designs  it,  a  man  can  change  it. 

There  is  a  body  of  knowledge  in  existence  today  which  would  allow 
us  to  alter  the  risk  rate  of  human  injury  and  death  in  our  essential 
use  of  t  he  transportational  device  we  call  the  automobile. 

I  believe,  however,  that  tio  progress  can  be  made  on  a  decision  to 
change  the  design  of  this  vehicle  until  we  have  conclusive  evidence  that 
can  only  come  from  the  generation  of  a  test-bed  and  a  fleet  of  vehicles 
which  have  been  adequately  constructed  and  adequately  tested. 

I  think  the  problem  that  you  are  facing  here  is  who  is  going  to  set 
the  standards.  We  all  agree  that  something  must  be  done,  but  how  are 
we  going  to  do  it? 

I  would  commend  to  your  suggestion,  or  for  your  consideration,  the 
support  of  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  New  York  with  New  York 
State  funds.  We  have,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  with 
the  senator’s  leadership,  engaged  a  major  scientific  aerospace  firm  to 
answer  for  us  in  an  orderly  fashion  the  questions  of  the  feasibility  of 
designing  a  vehicle  from  an  engineering  point  of  view  and  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  producing  it  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
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This  document  is  Wing  offered  to  you  as  part  of  your  record.  It 
is  an  interim  report  of  our  first  stages  of  activity.  1  believe  we  arc, 
in  New  York,  equipped  with  the  scient  ific  apparatus  to  execute  this, 
and  we  do  need  your  support  to  continue  it.  I  think  until  this 
approach  is  exhausted,  there  will  be.  nothing  but  continuous  argument 
as  to  who  knows  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  what  is  his  authority  for 
making  the  suggestion. 

I  suggest  that  the  construction  of  a  fleet  of  these  prototype  safety 
vehicles,  as  we  are  now  moving  toward,  would  be  a  means  of  Federal 
and  State  partnership  in  behalf  and  serving  the  interest  of  all  of  us. 

I  would  suggest  that  until  such  is  done,  there  can  be  only  your 
opinion  or  my  opinion  as  to  the  order  and  priority  of  change.  I 
believe  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this  national  problem  we  need 
something  better  than  my  opinion  or  your  opinion,  as  expert  as  1 
concede  you  to  be.  I  think  the  way  to  go  about  it  is  the  way  we  are 
orderly  approaching  it  in  New  York,  and  we  hope  you  will  see  fit  to 
provide  amendments  to  the  bill  before  you  that  will  allow  us  to  enjoy 
your  partnership  and  financial  support  to  continue  with  what  we  have 
already  started  with  public  moneys  m  the  State  of  New  York. 

(Mr.  Moore’s  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  John  0,  Moore,  Director  of  Research  and  Development, 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  State  of  New  York 

Mr,  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  distinguished  guests, 

I  am  John  O.  Moore,  Director  of  Research  and  Development  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Motor  Vehicles  of  the  State  of  New  York*  I  am  extremely  priviliged 
to  be  invited  to  testify  before  your  Committee  in  its  deliberations  on  the  highway 
safety  proposals  submitted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States*  1  have  been 
an  active  researcher  in  road  safety  research  for  more  than  2 5  years.  A  decade 
ago  I  participated  as  special  consultant  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  appeared  before  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  testify  In  favor  of  HR  1341,  the  first  time  hearings  were  held  on 
the  subject  of  Federal  regulation  of  the  automobile* 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  New  York  State  Senator  Edward  J,  Speno  is  one 
of  the  moving  forces  behind  my  presence  here  today.  It  was  a  measure  of  the 
Senator's  commitment  to  the  promotion  of  road  safety  when,  following  our 
discussion  of  accident  and  injury  prevention  and  otir  differences  of  approach, 
he  asked  me  to  deliver  my  observations  to  this  committee. 

You  are  considering  legislative  action  on  behalf  of  the  safe  transport  of  hu¬ 
mans  on  a  major  scale  and  with  a  scope  that  has  never  before  been  proposed* 
I  am  one  of  the  many  witnesses  which  your  Committee  has  heard  or  will  hear 
who  are  convinced  that  now  is  the  time  to  implement  road  safety  measures  with 
legislative  mandates  based  upon  knowledge  which  exists  and' bears  upon  the 
problem  of  reducing  injury  and  death  in  automobile  accidents*  I  believe  it  neces¬ 
sary,  before  I  become  specific  in  my  recommendations,  to  raise  some  fundamental 
questions. 

I  would  ask :  What  are  you.  and  what  is  the  President  truly  concerned  with? 
Are  you  and  he  concerned  with  property  damage  associated  with  automobile  acci¬ 
dents  or  are  you  concerned  with  human  injury  and  death?  It  may  apj>ear  that 
these  are  inseparable  concerns*  But  I  know  that  this  confusion  of  the  accident 
problem  has  hampered  progress  in  accident  injury  control  for  more  than  20 
years.  The  truth  is  simply  this:  automobile  accidents  "per  seTT  do  not,  them¬ 
selves,  produce  human  Injury  and  death. 

Injury  or  death  or,  more  generally,  trauma  is  produced  in  n  human  being 
w  hen : 

1.  he  collides  with  a  vehicle  component  as  he  decelerates  within  the 
vehicle,  or 

2.  he  collides  with  some  env  iron  mental  element  if  he  Is  ejected  from  the 
vehicle  or, 

3.  as  a  pedestrian,  he  is  struck  by  a  vehicle  component. 
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Now,  if  your  concern  i^s  primarily  to  reduce  the  public's  risk  of  injury  and  death 
m  automobile  accidents,  then  development  of  vehicle  design  and  equipment 
directed  at  dissipation  the  vehicle  occupant's  energy  of  crash-induced  motion 
with  tolerable  stress  promises  a  substantial  and  reasonably  immediate  bone- 
*  *  *  and  research  findings  exist  which  would  support  design  and  equip¬ 
ment  development  at  this  moment. 

If,  however,  your  and  the  President's  aim  is  the  elimination  of  automobile 
accidents,  in  toto,  then  I  suggest  that  unborn  generations  will  experience  death 
and  injury  In  automobiles.  1  am  not  here  to  frighten  you  but  rather  to  excite 
you  to  action. 


Some  of  government's  effort  in  accident  death  and  injury  prevention  must  be 
through  legislatively  mandated  control  of  the  vehicle  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
Accident  research  literature  amply  documents  the  relationship  between  the  ve¬ 
hicles  interior  design  elements  and  the  injuries  associated  with  them.  I  have 
examined  accident  data  which  showed  that  when  a  manufacturer  eliminated  a 
cigarette  lighter  from  one  location  on  the  dash  panel  in  his  styling  changes 
between  model  years,  a  patterned  series  of  passenger  head  and  facial  injuries 
was  eliminated.  Then  in  a  succeeding  styling  change,  the  cigarette  lighter  was 
repositioned  in  that  critical  zone  of  the  dash  and  a  pattern  of  head  and  facial 
injuries  appeared  again.  Currently,  the  only  rationale  for  most  vehicle  design 
changes  is  the  designer's  evaluation  of  aesthetic,  sales,  and  manufacturing  cost 
benefits.  The  injury  potential  of  vehicle  components  should  be  another  and  the 
paramount  criterion  for  evaluating  vehicle  designs.  Only  legislative  mandate 
that  vehicle  components  must  meet  vehicle  crash  performance  standards  will  af¬ 
ford  adequate  assurance  of  this  and  prevent  quixotic  design  modifications  in¬ 
tended  merely  to  support  an  illusion  of  vehicle  improvement. 

New  York  State  legislative  and  executive  action  in  this  fitdd  demonstrates  the 
approach  I  recommend  Based  umn  substantial  research  evidence  of  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  seat  belts,  Senator  Sixmo  promoted  seat  belt  legislation  to  the  end 
that  beginning  in  1961,  the  Legislature  successively  required  bv  statute  in  suc¬ 
cessive  model  years  that  new  vehicles  be  equipped  with  front  seat  anchor  de¬ 
vices,  front  seat  belts,  rear  seat  anchor  devices,  and  rear  seat  belts.  Perform¬ 
ance  standards  for  this  equipment  were  defined  by  statute  and  regulation  with¬ 
out  prescribing  their  design.  Since  the  1963  models  which  were  the  first  to  be 
subject  to  seat  belt  regulation,  passenger  car  sales  have  shown  healthy  growth 
from  year  to  year  in  New  York  State.  This  has  exploded  the  myth  that  crash 
injury  protection  would  Interfere  with  vehicle  popularity  and  marketability. 

We  are  the  first  governmental  jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  performance  of 
automotive  brake  linings  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  based  upon  a  law  passed 
In  196o.  Again,  laboratory  and  vehicle  performance  test  data  are  the  basis  of 
the  performance  standard  which  I  have  written. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  automotive  accident 
and  crash  injury  research  is  inadequate  to  provide  answers  to  many  pressing 
questions  which  legislative  and  regulatory  bodies  are  faced  with.  Recognizing 
this.  Senator  Speno  again  pointed  out  legislative  direction  with  the  result  that 
the  hew  York  State  Legislature  approved  the  Safety  Car  Project  last  year  and 
appropriated  $100,000  to  support  the  initial  phase.  On  February  1,  i960,  the  Leg¬ 
islature  received  an  affirmative  reply  to  Its  primary  question;  “Ls  it  feasible  to 
design  and  build  a  passenger  vehicle  with  significantly  greater  safety  reliability 
than  present  cars?”  With  approval  of  the  second  phase  of  the  study  Imminent, 
senator  bpeuo  and  I  elected  to  present  the  case  for  the  Safety  Car  Project  to  this 
Committee. 

Our  intent  Is  to  carry  the  project  to  this  conclusion:  to  design  and  construct 
a  number  or  cars  embodying  new  accident  and  injury  prevention  features.  These 
vehicles  wiU  be  road  tested  and  ultimately  crash  tested  as  the  acid  test  of  the 
efficacy  of  their  safety-oriented  design.  The  test  data  will  represent  a  totally 
new  kind  of  information.  These  test  cars  will  have  been  designed  with  vehicle 
safety  as  the  primary  consideration  and  represent  the  ultimate  safety  cars  which 
are  feasible  with  current  technology.  Their  road  and  crash  test  performance 
;  reference  points  with  which  conventional  vehicles  can  be  evaluated  for 
SHetZ  Performance.  The  vehicle  safety  performance  standards 
uhieh  Federal  and  state  governments  must  generate— and  soon— can  only  come 
from  this  project  or  another  like  it.  The  Senator  and  I  recognize  that  the  total 
project  will  demand  more  financial  support  than  New  York  States  resources 
can  provide  if  the  project  is  to  adequately  serve  this  most  pressing  need  of  .r.»v- 

2nL»«V  ,e  ■£?  tin'e'  11h,,|*‘  t?at  •v,,u  wlH  agree  that  Hie  project's  results 
would  lienelU  the  Federal  and  states  governments  by  providing  the  standards 
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which  they  will  require  for  the  promotion  of  highway  safety  from  the  point  of 
view  of  vehicle  control,  I  respectfully  request  this  Committee  to  consider  the 
merits  of  this  program  and  the  potential  utility  of  Its  objectives  to  government 
automotive  regulatory  responsibility.  The  Committee’s  support  would  afford 
great  promise  for  an  expeditious  and  successful  conclusion. 

Thank  you, 

Mr.  Spend.  Mr,  Chairman,  that  concludes  our  formal  presentation, 
I  think  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Congress  that  a  joint  legis¬ 
lative  committee  of  State  legislators  and  another  nation  have  presented 
a  case  of  this  kind,  I  hope  that  you  share  with  me  the  importance  of 
this  occasion,  that  we  can  join,  as  Senator  Mozingo  so  ably  put  it,  in  this 
common  effort  and  cross  many  lines,  physical  and  political,  to  make  this 
presentation* 

We  are  privileged  to  have  had  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  Senator  Speno,  that  this 
is  unique,  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  get  to  hear  all  of  it.  What  1  have 
heard  lias  been  very  impressive  to  me,  I  think  that  this  kind  of  an  as¬ 
semblage,  where  we  have  the  views  from  the  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  all  coordinated,  is  very  helpful. 

l  am  certain  that  I  will  read  all  of  the  testimony  with  great  interest. 

The  gentlemen  that  I  did  hear  I  enjoyed  very  much,  the  State  senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  representative  from  our  neigh  boring 
nation  of  Canada. 

As  we  all  know,  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  not  just  friends 
but  a  lot  closer  than  that.  We  are  really  members  of  the  family,  X 
think  we  all  consider  that,  to  be. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  David  Groos  is  still  a  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Grapftey.  Yes,  he  is, sir,  the  Federal  Parliament, 

The  Chairman,  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  you  gentlemen  for  bring- 
ing  us  your  views  this  morning.  I  might  say  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  presented  a  little  touch  of  levity  to  something  that  is  so  seri¬ 
ous,  and  he  acknowledged  that  it  is  serious,  and  it  does  go  beyond 
State  bounds,  it  goes  beyond  any  political  boundary  or  party.  It  just 
happens;  it  hits  our  family  or  someone  close  to  us,  and  then  it  brings 
it  home. 

It  knows  no  barrier.  The  international  flavor  shows  us  it  is  an  inter¬ 
national  problem. 

We  appreciate  the  compliments  you  have  given  to  our  country  in 
taking  the  leadership  in  many  fields.  We  hope  and  pray  that  we  can 
take  the  leadership  m  this  field,  too.  We  hope  we  can/  With  the  33 
members  of  this  committee  and  their  wisdom,  I  am  sure  we  will  do  a 
pretty  good  job. 

Mr.  Macdonald  ? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  of  you 
gentlemen  far  coming  here  and  testifying  before  us.  It  obviously 
proves  that  it  is  a  great  national  problem.  I  am  also  very  delighted 
to  see  Senator  Speno  and  Mr.  Moore,  who  I  know  have  been  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  this  field. 

Actually,  I  had  my  first  encounter  with  the  automotive  people  this 
week,  and  getting  them  to  try  to  give  you  a  direct  answer  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  as  I  am  sure  you  know. 

One  of  the  themes  that  has  run  through  the  testimony  which  has 
been  given  by  you  gentlemen,  I  think,  is  one  that  the  automotive  in- 
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dusfcry  always  draws  the  veil  of  secrecy  over  its  operations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  direct  answer  to  a  question  put  by  me  to  Mr,  Jolm 
Bugas  was  not  available.  Mr.  Bugas  told  me  an  untruth.  When  I 
asked  him  the  comparison  of  how  much  was  spent  in  styling  for  the 
various  companies  as  compared  to  what  they  put  into  research  for 
safety,  lie  said,  and  I  quote  him,  1  think,  practically  verbatim,  "This 
is  of  the  highest  secrecy,  to  be  kept  from  our  competitors.” 

I  didn't  press  him  because  I  didn’t  want  to  make  a  Federal  case  out 
of  it.  I  thought  perhaps  we  could  get  the  information  some  other 
way.  But  I  was  very  irritated  when  I  found  out  that  after  that  meet¬ 
ing— and  I  know  I  am  going  to  urge  the  chairman  of  our  full  com¬ 
mittee  and  subcommittee  to  discuss  it  and  to  recall  Mr.  Bugas— I 
found  out  that  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  XLS.  Senate,  representatives  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  and  General  Motors  testified,  even  though  he 
told  me  it  is  of  the  highest  secrecy  and  could  not  be  given  to  this  com¬ 
mittee — not  lie,  because  he  did  not  testify  lie  fore  that  committee — they 
testified  collectively  that  they  spent  over  $1  billion  a  year,  and  this 
is  the  language  of  the  report,  they  spent  collectively  $1  billion  a  year 
to  convince  buyers  that  last  years  car  models  were  obsolete. 

This  obviously  went  to  styling.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Bugas  told 
me  that  they  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  $138  million  a  year  in  the 
general  field  that  was  related  to  safety  research* 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  absolute  disgrace  for  that  proportion  of 
spending,  to  spend  $1  billion  in  the  monopoly  that  they  have  to  change 
the  styling  of  a  car,  and  to  spend  only  $138  million  for  research  in 
safety. 

I  think,  No.  1,  that  that  should  be  looked  into.  I  don’t  think  that 
they  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  saying  that  is  a  trade  secret,  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  made  available  to  us  or  to  you  people  who 
are  looking  into  the  safety  factor. 

In  the  second  instance,  I  would  like  to  get  Mr*  Bugas  back  here  to 
find  out  by  what  reason  he  feels  that  it  is  all  right  for  the  industry 
to  testify  before  a  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  I  guess 
was  dealing  with  antitrust  aspects  and,  therefore,  perhaps  has  a  little 
more  leverage  over  the  industry  than  does  a  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  that  deals  with  safety*  I  would  like  to  get 
him  back  here  and  ask  him,  since  he  said  it  had  been  the  custom  and 
the  practice  of  the  industry  not  to  do  it,  to  have  him  try  to  explain 
why  he  refused  to  answer  the  exact  same  question  to  this  committee 
that  was  answered  to  a  Senate  committee. 

In  conclusion,  I  was  interested,  Senator  Spend,  to  see  that  you 
had  met  with  this  veil  of  secrecy  when  you  had  made  similar  inquiries, 
and  I  don’t  believe  that  this  monopolistic  industry  should  hold  them¬ 
selves  above  either  State  law,  or  the  Federal  law. 

(The  following  letter  was  subsequently  received  from  Mr*  Bugas:) 

Ford  Motor  Co, 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  May  2, 

Hon.  Harley  o.  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  J7.S.  Tfotise  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Rayburn  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Staggkks:  I  have  been  advised  that  a  misunderstanding  has 
developed  since  the  automobile  industry’s  appearance  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  l\S.  House  of  Representatives,  on  April  20, 
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On  that  date,  Mr.  Macdonald’s  questions  to  me  included:  “.  .  .  How  much  does 
Ford  spend  a  year  in  formiug  the  design  or  fashion  lines  for  the  oncoming  year 
in  any  given  year?”  and  “How  much  did  you  spend  on  new  design  and  fashion, 
colors,  et  cetera?”  During  the  proceedings  of  the  same  committee  on  April  28, 
I  understand  Congress  Macdonald  stated  that  “Mr.  Bugas  told  me  an  untruth. 
When  I  asked  him  the  comparison  of  how  much  was  spent  in  styling  for  the 
various  companies  as  compared  to  what  they  put  into  research  for  safety,  he 
said,  and  I  quote  him,  I  think,  practically  verbatim,  ‘This  is  of  the  highest 
secrecy,  to  be  kept  from  our  competitors.’  ” 

Further,  I  have  been  advised  that  during  the  course  of  his  statement,  Mr. 
Macdonald  mentioned  that  representatives  of  Ford,  Chrysler,  and  General 
Motors  had  testified  earlier  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  they  had  “spent 
collectively  $1  billion  a  year  to  convince  buyers  that  last  year’s  car  models  were 
obsolete.”  Mr.  Macdonald  then  compared  the  .$1  billion  with  a  figure  of  $138 
million,  which  was  the  amount  I  stated  in  my  testimony  that  Ford  Motor  Co. 
spent  on  matters  related  to  safety  in  1965.  Mr.  Macdonald  reportedly  then 
added,  “It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  absolute  disgrace  for  that  proportion  of  spend¬ 
ing,  to  spend  $1  billion  in  the  monopoly  that  they  have  to  change  the  styling  of  a 
car.  and  yet  to  spend  only  $138  million  to  research  in  safety.” 

I  should  like  to  furnish  the  following  information  to  your  committee  and  to 
make  the  record  perfectly  clear  with  respect  to  prior  industry  statements. 

The  record  of  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  in  1958  indicates 
that  the  figures  that  were  submitted  on  the  cost  of  bringing  out  new  models 
represented  a  “very  rough  figure”  in  one  company’s  case,  an  “average  of  the  last 
four  years”  figure  for  the  second  company,  and  an  “in  the  order  of”  figure  for 
the  third  company.  These  total  outlays  of  “$1  billion”  for  new-model  programs 
of  the  various  companies  included,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  special  tools  relating 
to  appearance  or  styling  changes  on  new-model  passenger  cars,  expenditures  for 
facilities  required  for  new  models,  for  plant  rearrangement,  and  for  special  tools 
related  to  functional  components  of  passenger  cars  such  as  engines,  transmis¬ 
sions,  steering  mechanisms,  brakes,  locks,  door  and  window  regulators,  sus¬ 
pension  systems,  lighting  systems,  et  cetera. 

The  total  of  such  costs  is  affected  by  many  factors  unrelated  to  the  degree  of 
styling  change,  and  it  is  therefore  misleading  to  relate  the  $1  billion  mentioned 
solely  to  “styling.”  For  example,  the  degree  of  change  in  mechanical  components 
to  effect  product  improvements,  and  the  anticipated  production  volumes  of  the 
car  lines  both  of  which  are  unrelated  to  “styling” — exert  a  significant  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  total  expenditures. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Mr.  Macdonald  compared  aggregate  expenditures 
for  new  models  for  the  three  large  producers  with  expenditures  for  safety  by 
only  one  company — Ford.  Actually,  expenditures  for  safety  as  reported  to  a 
Senate  subcommittee  in  1965  by  Chrysler.  Ford,  and  General  Motors  exceeded 
$400  million.  American  Motors  Corporation  was  not  requested  to  furnish  such 
information  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  and.  therefore,  its  expenditures  are 
not  included  in  the  $400  million  total :  however.  I  have  been  advised  that  its 
expenditures  for  safety  were  proportionate  to  those  of  the  other  companies. 
Further,  these  expenditures  cited  did  not  include  certain  fixed  costs  associated 
with  facilities,  equipment,  and  special  tooling  related  to  safety. 

My  statement  before  your  committee  that  information  relating  to  Mr.  Mac¬ 
donald’s  question  about  the  cost  of  “styling”  being  a  closely  guarded  secret  is 
absolutely  true.  Information  in  each  company  on  specific  current  and  future 
car  lines  is  highly  confiidential  and  is  always  treated  as  such.  In  the  1958 
Senate  hearings,  the  Chrysler  representative  indicated  that  such  information 
was  confidential. 

One  item,  however,  which  is  made  public  by  each  of  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  Is  the  total  expenditures  for  special  tools.  These  figures  cover  world¬ 
wide  expenditures  for  special  tools  and  include  all  product  lines.  For  example, 
the  annual  reports  for  1965  show  that  General  Motors  spent  nearly  $7?,0  million 
for  special  tools.  Ford  spent  $367  million,  and  Chrysler  spent  $157  million.  The 
figure  for  American  Motors  is  $28  million. 

I  emphasize  that  these  amounts  represent  the  total  special  tool  expenditures 
for  each  of  the  companies’  worldwide  activities  and  for  all  of  their  product 
line* — passenger  cars  and.  where  applicable,  trucks,  buses,  tractors,  diesel 
engines,  locomotives,  industrial  motors,  off-highway  earth-moving  equipment, 
aircraft  engines,  household  appliances,  defense  products,  and  parts  and  acces- 
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sories.  Also,  since  the  amount  represents  expenditures  made  in  the  1665  calen¬ 
dar  year,  the  total  includes  special  tooling  expenditures  for  current  products  and 
for  forward  programs. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  expenditure  for  tools 
is  related  to  safety*  As  I  stated  before  your  committee,  the  safety  of  a  car 
depends  fundamentally  on  the  proper  function  and  operation  of  almost  every 
part  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  segregate  completely  the  expenditures  foV 
safety. 

My  associates  and  I  regret  that  there  apparently  has  been  a  misunderstanding 
on  this  subject,  and  hope  this  letter  will  clarify  the  matter.  It  is  respectfully 
requested  that  this  information  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing  on 
this  subject. 

Sincerely  yours, 


John  S.  Bugas, 

Chairman^  Safety  Administrative  Committee* 


Mr.  Macdonald.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  take  back  to  your  States  and 
to  your  Provincial  governments  in  Canada  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  Members  here  in  Congress  that  share  your  grave  concern  with 
both  the  slaughter  on  the  highways  and  the  attitudes  of  that  industry 
toward  people  who  deal  in  government, 

Mr.  Spend.  Congressmen  and  Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  brief  re¬ 
sponse,  I  would  like  to  point  out  what  we  did  in  New  York,  with 
$100,000,  we  made  a  matter  of  public  art  in  the  automobile  design  and 
public  property  over  138  basic  changes  toward  making  a  car  safer, 
and  we  did  it  with  a  mere  $100,000. 

Just  think  what  we  can  do  together  in  public  funding  of  basic  re¬ 
search  toward  designing  an  automobile.  This  is  the  crux  of  what  we 
are  saying. 

Our  committee  went  out  to  Detroit,  14  members,  and  they  showed  us 
the  ballpark  and  the  beautiful  buildings,  but  they  didn’t  open  any  of 
the  doors.  They  said  research  was  going  on  there.  They  wouldn’t 
tell  us  what  or  why.  We  discovered  they  had  been  testing  the  seat 
belt  for  10  years  but  wouldn’t  put  it  into  the  car  because  they  said  the 
public  wouldn't  use  it,  that  there  would  be  a  psychological  aversion 
to  seat  belts,  that  it  would  make  the  car  appear  too  dangerous  and 
affect  sales. 

This  is  basic  in  their  approach.  We  have  to  prod  them  into  doing 
more  than  they  have  done, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Katz.  I  would  like  to  comment  that  the  expenditure  of  money 
is  an  Important  criterion,  but  the  quality  of  their  work  is  equally 
deficient-  The  work  that  has  been  significant  in  terms  of  auto  design 
and  the  safety  aspects  has  really  been  done  by  people  outside  the 
industry. 

For  example,  Dr.  Paul  Gikas  did  a  monumental  study  in  Ann 
Arbor,  isolating  the  factors  in  an  automobile  causing  accident  injury 
and  death. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  only  the  amount  of  money  but 
they  have  not  really  turned  out  any  good  work  in  the  field  that  is 
available  to  anyone.  They  use  the  argument  of  confidentiality  which 
really  prevents  anyone  in  the  field  from  t  rying  to  critically  appraise 
the  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Mczinoo*  Congressman  Macdonald,  the  hearing  you  were  read¬ 
ing  from,  where  was  that  hearing? 

Mr,  Macdonald*  This  was  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  It  was  in  the  86th  Congress,  the  2d  session.  The 
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tide  of  it  is  “AdminLsiered  Prices  of  Automobiles/’  What  I  quoted 
from  was  (he  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  321.  It  is  a  study  of  administered 
prices  in  the  automobile  industry. 

Mr,  Grafftey.  Mr.  Macdonald,  could  I  relate  a  brief  experience  I 
have  had  with  Hie  industry  in  meeting  with  one  of  the  presidents  of 
the  industry  of  Canada?  I  listed  about  20  features  with  him  that  I 
thought  should  be  in  automobiles  today  and  the  standard  reply  I  got 
from  the  president  and  the  senior  executive  was,  “we  don’t  know  if 
this  is  a  safety  feature.  We  have  no  proof  of  that*  We  don’t  think 
so.  This  hasn't  been  proved  out.” 

We  can’t  fool  around  any  longer.  It  has  to  be  a  safety  ear  built 
with  public  funds,  where  we  can  tell  the  public  that  it  is  a  safe  ear. 

If  you  go  to  them  with  what  are  obvious  safety  features,  their  reply 
is  that  we  have  not  proved  it  out.  That  is  why  I  think  the  New  York 
State  ear  having  made  the  only  beginning,  the  sooner  we  can  get  it 
completed  and  built,  the  better,  so  the  code  drafters  can  have  this 
data  on  which  to  base  their  conclusions  and  draft  their  regulations. 

Mr.  Speno*  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  what  we  are  asking  for 
here  is  that  you  seriously  consider  an  amendment  to  President  John¬ 
son’s  traffic  safety  bill. 

There  is  within  the  intent  and  actually  the  language  of  the  bill  you 
have  sponsored  and  Senator  Magnuson  sponsored,  I  believe,  in  the 
presented  administration  program,  the  concept  of  research  and  grants 
for  traffic  safety  development  in  broad  areas  of  licensing,  road  plan¬ 
ning.  We  are  only  talking  about  one  aspect  of  it. 

The  title  that  involves  this  subject  appropriates  only  $3  million. 
Senator  Ribicoff  lias  suggested  tripling  that  to  $15  million.  We  are 
asking  for  $4  to  $5  million,  preferably  $5  million,  to  build  10  to  16 
prototypes,  to  conic  up  with  standards  that  you  would  mandate  by 
law  through  one  department  or  another. 

This  is  our  proposal  to  you,  that  one  or  all  of  you  consider  multi- 
sponsoring  an  amendment  to  the  President’s  program  that  would 
encompass  this  project. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger,  Thank  you,  Sir.  Chairman. 

This  has  been  a  very  constructive  panel,  I  assure  you, 

I  would  first  like  to  ask  Mr.  Grafftey  this  question :  You  mentioned 
about  the  proven  safety  features.  You  don’t  mention  all  of  them  in 
detail,  but  would  you  furnish  them  to  the  committee  in  detail  so  that 
we  will  have  them  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Grafftey.  Surely* 

(The  information  requested,  when  supplied,  will  he  found  in  the 
committee  files.) 

Mr.  Younger,  One  other  problem  that  faces  the  committee,  as  all 
of  you  legislators  know,  is  just  bow  we  are  going  ro  develop  this.  It 
has  been  proposed  that  in  setting  forth  the  standards,  after  arriving 
at  the  standards,  that  they  call  the  State  people  in,  that  the  States 
would  be  made  a  part  of  the  program,  which  strikes  me  as  something 
that  is  necessary  because,  after  all,  up  to  this  point  the  States  probably 
have  clone  more  in  safety,  naturally,  because  in  the  driver  licensing 
and  motor  vehicle  examination  pertaining  to  safety  has  been  in  the 
hand  of  the  States,  It  has  not  been  a  Federal  program. 
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While  I  admit  we  do  not  have  the  real  statistics  that  we  should 
have,  which  should  have  been  gathered  before,  on  which  to  legislate 
intelligently,  we  have  to  do  the  be st  we  can. 

Are  all  oi  you  agreed  that  the  States  should  be  brought  in  on  what¬ 
ever  is  done  on  the  Federal  level  ? 

Mr.  Speno.  Yes.  I  will  try  to  speak  for  all  of  us.  We  have  not 
reached  a  definite  conclusion.  It  is  a  question  about  who  you  mean 
when  you  speak  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Younger.  The  legislatures. 

Mr.  Speno.  Fine.  Because  I  think  heretofore  we  have  unwisely 
delegated  a  lot  of  our  responsibility,  but  when  you  are  talking  about 
legislatures,  fine.  We  want  to  share  with  you  the  same  responsibility. 
I  think  we  are  in  accord  on  that,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Katz.  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  State  legislatures  should  be 
heard,  but  I  do  have  the  feeling  that  it  would  not  make  sense  to  have 
varying  standards  in  the  50  States  when  }tou  are  talking  about  design. 
So  my  own  feeling  is  that  the  States  ought  to  be  heard  but  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  be  the  one  to  make  the  decision  as  far  as 
design  standards. 

Mr.  \  ounger.  That  is  true,  but  the  States  have  a  lot  of  experience, 
not  only  New  York,  but  Pennsylvania,  as  the  evidence  has  shown,  and 
California.  They  have  had  experience  in  some  of  these  fields  which 
they  could  bring  to  the  committee. 

The  other  question  is  this:  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  licensing 
of  drivers  ought  to  be  made  a  Federal  program  and  taken  out  of  the 
States'  hands.  What  is  your  feeling  on  that  question  l 

Mr.  Speno.  I  suppose  all  of  us  would  have  a  separate  point  of  view 
on  that.  There  is  the  question  of  administration  on  a  nationwide  basis 
which  presents  initially,  to  my  mind,  a  very  serious  problem.  Regula¬ 
tion  in  the  fees  that  are  a  part  of  regulation  are  jealously  guarded  by 
local  States  and  communities,  county  clerks,  and  so  forth.  You  would 
be  invading  a  province  that  heretofore  they  have  enjoved. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  uniformity  in  the  method  of  licensure,  the 
type  of  licensure,  the  testing  for  licensure.  This  would  make  real 
sense.  But  for  the  Federal  Government  to  go  into  the  police  powers 
of  the  local  States  that  have  exercised  this  power  over  the  years  would 
be  questionable,  in  my  judgment. 

Setting  a  uniformity  of  licensing,  yes,  but  actually  regulating  the 
licensing  I  think  we  ought  to  go  slowly  on. 

Mr.  Katz.  In  addition.  the  maintenance  of  records  on  a  national 
basis  would  be  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  Speno.  For  accident  statistics? 

Mr.  Katz.  And  for  licensing,  so  that  one  State  would  know  that,  a 
driver  had  come  from  another  Slate  and  had  had  his  license  revoked 
in  another  State. 

Mr.  Grafftey.  Mr.  Younger,  in  your  first  question  directed  to  me, 
T  can  now  state  that  we  have  put  into  the  record,  prepared  by  the  New 
York  project,  a  detailed  list  of  increased  costs  per  unit.  I  think  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  it  is  a  complete  list,  of  the  features  and  their  costs. 

Mr.  Mozingo.  On  relicensing,  we  have  gone  back  there  to  relicensing 
people  with  certain  offenses.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  success 
through  school  programs  and  through  industrial  plants,  requiring 
them  to  upgrade  their  licensing. 
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Mr.  Macdonald  (presiding) ,  Mr,  Friedel  ? 

Mr.  Friedel.  I  am  sorry  I  didn’t  hear  all  of  the  testimony  today,  but 
I  notice  in  section  2^  page  3,  an  item  that  I  want  to  lead  up  feo. 

In  the  audience  is  Mr,  Ken  Roberts,  the  former  chairman  of  our 
traffic  safety  committee,  I  might  say  that  we  went  out  to  the  four 
major  automobile  plants  for  a  tremendous  demonstration  10  years  ago 
on  traffic  safety  research. 

I  was  asking  them  then  about  rear  window  wipers,  I  seem  to  get 
laughed  at  when  I  mention  them*  But  I  am  glad  to  note  in  section  2, 
page  3,  of  the  feasibility  study  of  the  New  York  State  safety  car  pro¬ 
gram.  You  state  that  snow  or  frost  on  the  rear  window  becomes  a 
safety  problem. 

Mr,  Young*  Tins,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  very  important  to  us  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  Province  particularly,  because  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  problem  with  visibility  during  the  cold  weather  and  the  fog' 
ging  of  rear  windows  part  icularly. 

Mr.  Friedel.  I  think  it  is  very  important  in  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton,  or  wherever  you  go.  A  rear  window  wiper  is  something  that  I 
think  should  be  there,  whether  it  is  standard  or  not, 

Mr.  M acdon  a  ld.  i  f r .  W a  tson  % 

M  r,  Watson  .  No  q  ues  tions, 

Mr. Macdonald.  Mr.  O’Brien? 

#Mr.  O’Brien*  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly,  I  think  sometimes  we 
give  the  impression  that  we  think  the  automobile  industry  is  out  to  get 
people,  that  they  want  to  kill  people*  My  impression  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  this  morning  is  that  their  big  fault  is  that  they  underrate  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  American  driver.  They  start  out  with  the  idea  that 
collectively  he  is  a  boob.  One  of  the  witnesses  mentioned  the  seat  belts. 
I  know  what  Ken  Roberts  went  through  with  the  seat  belts— 10  years. 
I  heard  someone  mention  that  that  would  instill  fear.  I  have  eight 
grandchildren  and  we  have  seat  belts  now.  They  slip  into  them  just  as 
naturally.  I  am  the  one  that  hesitates  because  I  was  not  used  to  them 
when  I  was  younger.  I  think  if  they  would  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  as  interested,  at  least  as  interested,  in  safety,  as  in  style, 
we  could  have  a  meeting  of  the  minds  with  the  industry. 

I  was  interested  in  that  car.  I  know  it  has  not  'been  built  yet. 
Would  there  be  room  in  such  a  car  for  a  difference  in  styling? 

Mr.  Spend,  Yes,  Congressman.  We  have  asked  that  question,  and 
Mr.  Moore  has  asked  that  question,  of  the  designers.  What  we  are 
talking  about  are  some  basic  built-in  concepts  that  would  permit  the 
rating,  the  crash  rating,  of  the  automobile.  The  looks  of  it  could  be 
changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  status  symbols  of  our  society,  the  youth, 
the  old,  and  so  forth.  We  are  told  they  could  he. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  In  other  words,  you  would  not  destroy  styling  by 
safety  ? 

Mr.  Spend,  You  would  not  have  just  one  car. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  You  would  not  deal  away  with  competition  that 
goes  with  styling  and  so  forth, 

Mr,  Spend.  No,  sir, 

Mr,  O’Brien,  I  was  interested  in  the  cost,  and  there,  again,  of 
course,  you  don’t  have  the  exact  figures.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Canada  mentioned  that  perhaps  there  is  $100  difference. 
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Mr.  Graffte y.  I  would  say  without  any  further  research  being 
done  at  all,  things  that  are  patently  obvious  in  terms  of  safety  fea¬ 
tures,  could  be  put  in  cars  today  that  are  not  in.  Twenty  to  twenty- 
five  features  could  be  put  in  cars  today  that  are  not  in  there  today 
without  any  further  research  with  an  average  cost  per  model  of  about 
$100  per  unit. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  A  little  less  than  installing  the  fancy  optional  equip¬ 
ment  that  we  have  ? 

Mr.  Grafftey.  Absolutely,  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
each  member  of  the  panel.  I  think  their  presence  here  underscores 
the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  serious  national  and  international 
problem,  one  which  imposes  on  each  of  us,  whether  we  sit  as  members 
of  the  TJ.S.  Congress,  or  of  the  legislature  of  a  State,  the  Federal 
Parliament  of  Canada,  or  the  Provincial  parliament,  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  act,  and  we  must  point  forward. 

We  had  no  real  safety  in  railroads  until  the  Federal  Government 
exercised  its  powers  over  an  industry  that  was  not  responsive  to  the 
demands  of  safety. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  over  $280  million  committed 
to  a  supersonic  transport  plane.  It  is  an  objective  I  fully  support. 
We  have  pending  an  additional  request  for  $280  million  more  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  development  of  that  plane.  It  is  going  to  move  people  faster 
between  two  points.  It  is  exciting  and  challenging.  But  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  here  of  an  expenditure  that  might  help  in  eliminating  needless 
death  or  human  destruction,  the  destruction  of  important  resources  to 
all  of  us.  I  think  we  should  with  great  care  consider  the  request 
that  has  been  made  to  participate  in  the  design,  the  furtherance  of  the 
design,  the  construction,  and  testing  of  the  prototype  automobile.  I 
am  not  fearful  that  we  will  be  unable  to  have  beauty  and  safety.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  after  looking  at  some  of  the  strange  models  that  have 
come  out  in  recent  years,  I  wonder  how  much  beauty  we  have  achieved 
in  this  race  in  Detroit.  I  recognize  we  are  dealing  with  an  extremely 
sensitive  industry,  one  which  forms  an  important  foundation  to  much 
of  the  economy  of  this  Nation, 

I  don’t  know  how  accurate  the  statistics  are  in  those  areas.  I  am 
concerned  over  the  need  here  in  the  United  States  for  some  under¬ 
standing  as  to  how  we  can  best  achieve  a  partnership,  a  meaningful 
partnership,  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  as  we 
embark  on  this  effort. 

Senator,  you  have  had  a  considerable  role  in  the  leadership  in  the 
great  State  of  New  York  in  determining  the  appropriate  rol©  of  the 
State.  You  now  urge  that  the  Federal  Government  become  more 
active.  What  types  of  limits  would  you  impose?  Ts  it  possible  to 
jointly  occupy  this  area,  or  is  it  one  where,  of  necessity,  we  must  pre¬ 
empt  at  least  for  minimum  standards  ? 

Mr,  Spend*  I  think  this  is  an  area  where  we  can  do  it  together,  I 
think  once,  as  historically  in  our  Nation,  the  Federal  Government  has 
snoken  and  entered  in  a  positive  wav,  of  course,  that  will  preclude  for 
all  practical  purposes  a  State  from  doing  otherwise,  except  raising  the 
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level*  This  bill  could  change  one  word*  It  limits  the  preemption  at  a 
higher  level  by  the  State,  it  exempts  that  provision,  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
curement  of  equipment  for  State  agencies*  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
door  ought  to  always  be  left  open  for  State  initiative*  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  And  State  research,  State  progress  in  any  leg- 
islative  area,  whether  it  is  public  health,  safety,  education  or  any  other 
area*  I  think  that  we  are  moving  into  an  era  in  our  history  where 
there  has  to  be— as  the  chairman  said  before  he  left— more  of  this  kind 
of  sharing.  We  come  down  here  now  for  the  funds  to  do  so  much  and 
with  it  comes  a  great  deal  of  control,  which  I  fear,  and  I  will  be  honest 
to  say  so.  But  I  think  if  we  are  communicating  as  we  are  today,  and 
working  together,  it  may  be  that  we  should  set  up  a  national  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  of  State  and  Federal  legislators  to  move  forward  in 
these  areas  of  joint  interest*  That  is  just  off  the  top  of  my  head  but 
I  be  I  ieve  that  is  a  possibility* 

Mr*  Moss*  Let  s  take  a  specific  area,  that  of  licensing  of  drivers* 
l he  standards  applied  in  the  United  States  run  the  broad  spectrum 
from  excellent  to  very  poor  or  virtually  nonexistent*  Should  we  have 
Federal  minimum  standards  which  would  be  met  by  all  States  in  the 
licensing  of  drivers?  Should  we  have  Federal  minimum  standards  to 
which  all  States  would  subscribe  in  the  licensing  of  drivers  ? 

Mr*  Moore*  As  a  member  of  the  panel  from  an  administrative  or 
regulatory  agency,  perhaps  I  could  comment*  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  for  the  Federal  Government  to  have  minimum 
standards  but  not  preclude  a  State  that  desires  to  he  above  that  for 
its  own  protection*  If  this  were  the  case,  you  would  take  out  of  local 
political  partisanship  the  mechanism*  I  think  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  could  offer  its  leadership  in  setting  the  minimum  plateau  below 
which  none  can  go*  As  we  have  done  in  other  areas,  we  have  set  per* 
formance  standards, 

Mr.  Spend*  Isirt  the  answer  that  there  could  be  a  minimum  Federal 
standard  % 

Mr*  Moore*  Yes* 

Mr,  Spbno.  But  it  would  have  to  be  only  a  minimum  floor  because 
several  of  your  States,  for  instance,  Senator  Mozingols  State  and  the 
State  of  California,  present  different  conditions  for  driving  where 
local  administrators  might  exact  a  higher  ability  to  drive*  Some  of 
the  country  roads  might  require  a  higher  standard  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  be  competent  to  set  that  standard.  But  the 
minimum  floor*  yes- 

Mr*  Moss.  We  have  to  recognize  the  fact  of  the  increasing  mobility 
of  the  American  motorist,  lie  may  be  in  New  York  today  and  out 
on  the  west  coast  next  week.  He  has  traveled  through  quite  a  number 
of  States*  He  may  have  moved  north  and  through  some  of  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada,  with  the  new  trans-Canadian  highway.  So  the  im¬ 
pact  he  lias  as  he  moves  into  these  areas  where  he  is  not  familiar  im¬ 
poses  an  additional  burden  on  us  if  we  are  to  insure  that  the  driver 
is  in  fact  a  safe  and  a  competent  driver, 

Mr*  Sfeno.  Congressman,  I  think  we  should  make  one  distinction 
here,  you  and  our  panel  here  as  legislators*  In  one  area  we  are  talking 
about  our  responsibility  as  legislators*  I  want  to  make  that  clear*  I 
am  not  talking  about  a  compact*  I  am  talking  about  my  responsibility 
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as  an  elected  official  and  yours  to  meet  this  problem.  Here  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  lawmaking.  There  is  a  sensitive  line  when  you  get  into  ad¬ 
ministration,  when  you  are  talking  about  much  of  this  to  be  handled 
on  an  administrative  level.  Here  I  think  the  President’s  program 
must  build  up  a  reservoir  of  thinking  and  knowledge  through  this  re¬ 
search  center  and  other  studies  that  will  be  done  to  develop  a  pattern 
here  for  these  administrators.  But  I  think  we  have  to  be  sensitive  to 
our  responsibility  as  legislators  and  never  delegate  this  way. 

That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  am  very  jealous  of  the  role  of  the  legislator.  I  have  oc¬ 
cupied  both  in  my  State  and  now  in  the  Nation.  I  assure  you  I  think 
I  speak  the  consensus  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Congress 
when  I  say  we  don't  seek  the  opportunities  to  broaden  our  horizons. 
Frequently  we  resist,  as  long  as  we  can,  the  pleas  of  the  States  and  of 
the  municipalities  liefore  we  act  to  take  on  more  Federal  responsibility 
or  occupy  a  largcrpart  of  the  area  of  concern. 

Mr.  Mozingo.  Congressman,  I  was  interested  in  your  thought  and 
that  of  the  committee  in  maybe  having  a  joint  committee  Between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  to  go  into  it  a  little  further, 
after  the  building  of  the  prototype  car,  and  we  are  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  that. 

I  agree  it  is  a  problem  that  faces  us  all.  I  don’t  think  we  want  to 
get  into  the  situation  where,  when  you  walk  down  the  street  as  a  State 
legislator,  and  someone  says,  “What  are  you  doing  about  the  safety 
of  the  automobile?” 

I  would  have  to  say,  “That  is  up  to  your  Congressman.  Write  to 
vour  Congressman.”  It  is  something  that  we  all  ought  to  have  a  hand 
in.  I  don’t  think  there  would  be  a  great  problem  with  it.  We  have 
been  working  closely  together  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Moss.  Again  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  ap¬ 
pearance.  I  think  your  testimony  has  been  most  helpful  to  the  record 
of  this  committee. 

Mr.  (TBrtex  (presiding).  Mr.  Ivornegay. 

Mr.  Korneoay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  gentlemen  for  coming  here  and  bring¬ 
ing  us  a  most  interesting  presentation.  Certainly  the  interest  and 
cooperation  that  has  gone  on  l>etween  States  and  between  our  country 
and  Canada  is  something  that  I  didn’t  know  was  underfoot.  Certainly 
you  all  are  to  be  congratulated  on  it. 

My  friend  from  South  Carolina  made  reference  to  coming  to  North 
Carolina.  When  I  saw  him  come  in  and  knew  he  was  going  to  testify, 
I  knew  he  was  going  to  tell  a  lot,  but  I  didn’t  know  he  would  go  into 
that. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  fascinating  situation  on  this  prototype  auto¬ 
mobile  that  you  have  talked  about  and  shown  us  drawings  on. 

I  don’t  recall  that  anybody  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  horsepower 
of  the  engine  or  how  larsre  the  engine  would  be.  Can  you  give  me 
information  on  that?  What  is  the  thinking  with  reference  to  horse¬ 
power? 

Mr.  Spf.no.  We  have  initially  not  concerned  ourselves  with  the  en¬ 
gine,  itself.  We  are  talking  about  the  designing  of  the  automobile  to 
safeguard  the  passenger.  This  would  be  another  aspect  of  the  re- 
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search,  how  heavy  the  motor,  how  fast  it  could  be  propelled,  and  so 
forth. 

We  are  not  relating  our  initial  study  to  the  horsepower  of  the  car 
so  much  as  the  safety  of  the  components  that  surround  the  people  in 
the  car. 

Mr.  Ivornegay.  But  there  is,  after  all,  a  relationship,  on  the  greater 
the  speed,  the  greater  the  impact,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Speno.  That  would  have  to  he  another  phase  of  the  study. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  will  suggest,  sir,  that  we  will  make  available  to  this 
committee  the  final  version  of  our  feasibility  study  which  will  con¬ 
tain  documentary  data  on  the  power  train  and  the  running  gear  of 
the  two  conceptual  designs  required  under  our  contractual  arrange¬ 
ment  with  our  aerospace  scientist  group. 

They  are  now  evaluating  whether  the  power  plant  should  be  in  the 
front,  the  middle,  the  top,  or  the  rear,  and  wit  at  size  it  should  be, 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  four-wheel  drive  or  two- wheel  drive.  These 
questions  will  be  answered  in  our  first  feasibility  study. 

We  will  be  privileged  to  submit  this  document  in  its  final  form  in 
June  to  this  committee  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Mr.  Moore,  let  me  ask  you  this:  Have  you  come 
to  any  conclusion  with  reference  to  whether  or  not  horsepower  is  too 
great  in  the  present  automobiles? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  would  hesitate  to  try  to  give  you  a  very  flat  answer, 
Congressman.  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  we  must  have  enough 
power  at  the  rear  drive  wheels  of  the  vehicle  to  allow  us  for  accelera¬ 
tion  necessary  for  modern-day  traffic  merging, 

I  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  now  requiring  and  draining  off  from  the 
powerplant  so  much  of  its  capability  for  operating  accessory  systems, 
I  don’t  believe  you  can  have  capability  of  running  an  automatic  trans¬ 
mission  with  much  less  than  100  horsepower.  But  T  would  not  want 
to  condemn  horsepower,  per  se.  I  think  I  would  feel  very  comfortable 
with  a  car  that  had  evasion  capability  and  performance  quality.  I 
would  not  want  to  l>e  denied  the  access  to  it. 

T  feel  this  is  a  question  which  can  best  be  resolved  by  research  on  the 
attitudes  of  people  who  misuse  available  capability. 

#  Mr.  Spf.no,  We  tried  in  New  York  State.  Congressman,  in  some  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  on  this,  to  determine  whether  we  could  legislate  a  governor 
on  an  automobile.  I  believe  that  is  what  von  are  leading  to. 

Our  best  advice  was  that  this  might  prevent  a  greater  hazard  than 
the  problem  it  was  attempting  to  solve  in  that  you  would  eliminate 
the  opportunity  for  the  need  for  greater  powder  in  emergency  situations. 

For  instance,  putting  a  governor  on  a  car  at  C>5  miles  an  hour  the 
present  speed  limit  of  our  throughway  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
would  mean  that  if  you  had  to  pass  in  a  climbing  situation,  you 
wouldn’t  have  the  power  to  do  it,  the  evasion  power  that  Mr.  Moore 
speaks  about.  Much  more  study  has  to  be  done. 

,  It  may  well  be  that  the  answer  to  your  question  lies  in  somehow  mak¬ 
ing  a  ratio  between  the  design  of  the  car  and  the  amount  of  horsepower 
that  the  engine  underneath  the  hood  can  generate  for  purposes  of  pro¬ 
pelling  that  car.  That  would  make  some  sense,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  certainly  agree  that  it  is  sort  of  uneconomical  for  me 
to  have  500  horses  under  the  hood  of  the  engine  where  90  percent  of  my 
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driving  is  done  at  25  to  30  miles  per  hour  in  the  city  of  Albany.  This 
is  sort  of  a  foolish  expenditure  of  my  money,  but  I  don’t  have  much 
choice,  I  have  to  take  what  they  give  me.  I  would  like  to  have  a  better 
voice  in  it, 

I  believe  through  our  research  we  can  come  up  with  a  more  profound 
answer  than  we  can  answer  you  with  this  morning. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Art  Buchwald  wrote  a  column  recently  in  which  he 
said  he  favored  the  underdog  and  wanted  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
some  of  these  struggling  little  corporations  like  General  Motors. 
Since  Mr.  Bugas  has  been  charged  with  telling  a  deliberate  untruth, 
my  recollection  is  that  he  declined  to  state  the  changeover  cost  for  Ms 
company,  that  this  was  something  they  jealously  guarded* 

I  may  be  in  error  on  that,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  fairness 
to  him. 

Senator  Speno,  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  historical  contest  in  which 
we  are,  I  think  the  point  that  you  have  made  about  the  necessity  for 
Federal-State  legislative  consultation  may  transcend  the  specific  sub¬ 
ject  matter  we  are  discussing,  because  I  don’t  think  the  Federal  sys¬ 
tem  is  crashproof  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  crash  unless  Federal-State 
consultation  becomes  an  absolute  part  of  our  governmental  operation 
in  this  country. 

I  don't  think  the  Congress  should  legislate  without  consultation 
with  State  legislatures  in  many  areas.  Having  served  in  15  State 
legislative  sessions  before  coming  to  this  Congress,  I  feel  more  closely 
associated,  really,  in  my  thinking,  with  the  State  legislative  situation. 

I  have  here  28  questions  I  am  submitting  to  each  witness  that  ap¬ 
pears  before  this  committee.  I  am  not  asking  the  questions  in  the 
interest  of  time.  I  would  like  to  submit  them  to  the  State  legislators, 
particularly  who  are  present  this  morning,  because  so  much  of  our 
hearings  have  degenerated  into  a  discussion  about  horsepower  and 
aboute  specific  issues.  Of  course,  our  problem,  as  legislators,  is  to 
fashion  the  instrument  of  the  Government  that  can  deal  with  the  total 
problem. 

(The  replies,  when  submitted,  will  be  found  in  the  committee  files.) 

Mr.  Mackay*  There  are  three  questions  I  want  to  ask.  First,  do 
you  believe  that  this  Congress  should  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  collect  data  on  which  we  can  make  hard  judgments  as  to  the  causes 
of  accidents  and  the  resulting  injuries? 

Mr,  Spend.  I  think  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Unless  you  do,  you 
can’t  predicate  any  real  legislation. 

Mr,  Mackay.  There  have  been  charges  and  countercharges  yet  no 
one  has  definitive  data.  Second,  do  you  think  this  Congress  should 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  coordinate  research,  not  to  do  all 
of  it  but  to  coordinate  all  research  touching  on  the  cause  of  accidents 
and  resulting  injuries? 

Mr.  Spend.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  ought  to  require  it,  but  I 
think  you  ought  to  provide  the  vehicle  for  making  it  possible. 

Mr.  Mackay,  I  mean  do  you  agree  with  the  proposition  that  some¬ 
one  in  the  U,S.  Government  ought  to  be  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  this  country  in  this  field? 

Mr.  Spend,  Yes.  I  think  we  all  agree  on  that. 

Mr,  Mackay.  The  President’s  legislation  is  permissive  on  both  of 
these  crucial  points. 
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Mr*  Speno,  I  think  that  is  weak. 

Mr*  Mack  ay.  It  says  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  do  certain 
things.  It  would  help  us  if  your  group  should  say  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  do  these  things, 

Mr,  Spend,  We  testified  before  the  Senate  committee  and  said  we 
favored  mandating,  I  don’t  like  the  voluntary  approach  of  letting  the 
industry  work  it  out  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  have  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  industry*  It  employes  about  17  million  people  in  this  United 
States. 

I  think  it  was  Mr.  O'Brien  who  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
taken  the  attitude  they  can  get  away  from  it,  because  we  buy  their  cars 
every  year  and  we  have  to.  But  now  we  are  demonstrating  some  in¬ 
tegrity  and  some  courage  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  That  gets  to  the  third  question,  Mr.  Bugas  said  they 
are  ready  to  come  to  mandatory  safety  performance  standards  with¬ 
out  any  State  or  industry  agreement  to  the  standards.  They  said  they 
wanted  to  be  consulted,  1  didn’t  know  about  the  VESC,  I  am  em¬ 
barrassed  to  say,  but  1  would  like  some  comment  about  the  adequacy 
of  it  as  being  the  forum  in  which  we  consult  with  the  States.  I  would 
prefer  to  consult  with  the  State  legislatures,  but  would  you  comment? 
How  does  the  VESC  register  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Spend.  We  are  afraid  that  since  it  was  industry  suggested  and 
conceived,  and  is  now,  in  my  judgment,  oriented  toward  the  industry, 
although  it  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  administrators  and  their 
staffs  who  are  well  intended,  they  are  not  legislators,  that  the  inference 
is  created  that  the  compact  has  the  legal  authority  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  legislative  bodies  within  their  States,  which  isn’t  true. 

Tile  industry  will  use  it  as  a  device  to  buffer  itself  from  the  State 
legislators  and  say*  “Mr.  Legislator,  don’t  go  into  this  field  because  you 
have  a  commission  over  here  studying  it.  Wait  until  they  finish,” 
That  will  delay  it  another  10  years. 

I  think  what  the  industry  has  done  is  to  make  it  appear  as  if  they 
want  the  States  to  be  in  this  picture,  but  they  are  really  talking  about 
the  compact,  which  are  not  the  State  legislatures  at  all, 

Mr.  M  ackay.  One  final  comment..  As  one  who  believes  that  the 
State  is  not  dead  in  the  Federal  system  but  essential  in  the  Federal 
system,  I  want  to  make  this  observation :  There  has  been  10  times  as 
much  vigor  around  this  table  here  with  representatives  of  the  States 
than  we  have  found  in  the  executive  establishment  in  Washington 
since  we  took  this  subject  up, 

Mr.  O’Briex.  Thank  you,  Mr*  M ackav. 

Here  we  have  seen  the  States  and  Canada  able  to  work  together  so 
well,  with  such  agreement  on  this  very  vital  question,  it  would  be  a 
little  difficult  for  the  Federal  Government,  which  is  a  composite  of  the 
States,  to  stand  aside  and  do  nothing, 

I  want  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  I  enjoyed  your  presentations  very  much. 

Senator  Speno*  I  am  very  p round  of  you  and  the  fact  that  you  are 
from  my  State* 

Mr.  Mozingo.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Congressman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  I  might  say  that  we  are  happy  to  be  situated  between  his  State 
and  Mr.  Mackay’s  State  of  Georgia, 
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We  appreciate  i  he  graciousness  of  your  time  this  morning, 

Mr.  Petris.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  add  for  the  record  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  also  looked  at  the  problem  of  Governors  in  automobiles, 
fl  here  is  a  gentleman  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Demetry, 
who  has  developed  a  national  speed  control  plan  based  on  the  system 
of  zones,  driving  colors,  which  are  identified  and  applied  nationally. 
I  have  carried  legislation  designed  to  accomplish  that  in  California 
for  several  years  now  without  success.  There  is  this  fear  and  appre¬ 
hension  of  Governors,  It  is  a  system  of  a  mechanical  apparatus  in  the 
automobile  tied  to  a  light  system  both  in  the  front  ana  back  of  the 
car  which  is  matched  up  with  the  speed  zones  on  the  ground. 

That  has  been  almost  abandoned,  but  now  I  think  there  will  be  a 
renewed  interest  in  it.  This  gentleman  has  written  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  about  this  plan  and  will  probably  do  so  again  this  year, 

I  wanted  that  to  go  into  the  record  that  we  are  looking  \\t  that. 
We  haven't  completely  given  up  on  it  We  have  just  backed  away  for 
a  while.  We  will  renew  bur  interest  in  it, 

Mr.  O’Brien,  Perhaps  from  all  of  this  we  will  find  that  the  public 
relations  people  of  the  automobile  industry  will  one  day  come  out  with 
a  slogan  that  instead  of  the  smartest  car  on  the  road  they  might  ad¬ 
vertise  the  safest  ca r  on  the  road,  I  think  they  will  have  a  lot  of  buyers. 
The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o’clock. 

{The  following  letter  with  attachments  was  submitted  later  bv  Sen¬ 
ator  Speno:) 


The  Senate, 

State  of  New  York, 

TT  Albany,  N.Y.rMap26t  im. 

Hod,  Harley  O.  Staggers, 

Chairman  >  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce , 
llayhum.  Home  Office  Build-in  ff.  Wanking  ton.  DM. 


Dear  Chairman  Staggers:  I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  in  the  hope  that  I 
could  suggest  some  detinue  approach  so  that  leeway  for  state  legislative  initia¬ 
tive  could  be  written  into  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  10GU  without  lessening  the 
impact  of  the  bill,  I  am  still  trying  to  work  out  such  a  suggestion  and  will  com¬ 
municate  with  you  in  ihe  very  near  future. 


I  cannot  begin  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  for  your  courtesy,  interest 
and  graciousness  at  the  hearing  April  28  and  for  arranging  the  schedule  so  that 
we  could  present  our  testimony  m  a  unit.  I  speak  for  my  legislative  colleagues 
from  other  states  and  Canada,  nil  of  whom  have  expressed  to  me  great  enthusiasm 
and  appreciation  following  the  hearing. 

I  believe  that  the  transcript  record  will  be  referred  to  in  the  future  as  a  source 
of  information  and  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  highway  safety  legislation. 

Our  Legislative  Initiative  Committee  on  Highway  .Safety  consists  at  this  point 
of  those  who  testified  with  me  on  April  2-H  as  well  as  Michigan  Senate  Majority 
Leader  John  Bowman  and  Iowa  House  of  Representatives  Speaker  Vincent  Stef¬ 
fen.  Slate  Senator  Stanley  2a rod  of  Massachusetts  and  others  have  expressed 
interest  in  joining  us. 


Enclosed  for  your  interest  is  a  letter  (attachment  A)  which  I  sent  to  Senator 
Magnuson  on  May  21,  lJHXi.  immediately  after  I  had  become  aware  of  the  Tom* 
meree  Department's  statement  to  him. 

I  do  think  that  the  comparative  slump  in  auto  sales  threaten  to  confute  the 
basic  life  or  death  nature  of  what  we  are  accomplishing.  I  do  think  the  -afety 
issue,  with  the  exception  of  what  happened  to  the  Corvair,  was  negligible  as 
causation.  However,  if  we  had  caused  the  failing  oft  from  record-high  produc¬ 
tion  and  profits  it  would  behoove  us  to  continue  doing  what  we  are  doing  without 
tile  slightest  cessation  of  effort.  Major  industries,  particularly  the  automobile 
industry  as  shown  by  the  seat  belt  history,  are  not  harmed  in  the  long  run  by 
necessary  safety  regulations  and  improvements. 
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The  safety  car  prototype  is  the  epitome  of  what  can  be  done  now  so  that  all 
of  ns  will  have  freedom  of  information  in  the  years  ahead  after  the  current  storm 
surrounding  the  safety  issue  has  subsided.  I  have  never  in  my  legislative  career 
become  aware  of  a  project  which  can  so  focus  opinion  and  belief  and  mobilize 
loyalty  to  an  ideal*  We  do,  all  of  us,  believe  that  the  wording  of  the  Ribicoff 
efc  al  safety  amendment  is  most  relevant  to  the  project  and  its  potential.  Again 
may  I  express  my  appreciation  to  yon  as  the  result  of  a  most  meaningful  public 
hearing.  I  have  received  some  assurances  that  the  members  present  of  your 
committee  were  also  enthusiastic.  Please  let  me  know  what  1.  my  colleagues  in 
the  New  York  State  Legislature,  or  any  of  our  good  friends  in  the  many  state 
legislatures  can  do  to  assist  you  in  your  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  J.  Spend. 

(Attachment  A) 

Tut  Senate, 

State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  May  21,  19M . 

Senator  Warren  G,  Magxubon, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 

New  Senate  Office  Build ingt  Waxhmglon,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnusqn:  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the  rommerce  De¬ 
partment  on  reading  a  copy  of  its  position  paper  to  you.  particularly  the  section 
dealing  with  the  Safety  Car  Prototype  Project  and  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senators  Ribicoff,  Javits,  Kennedy,  Harris  and  Nelson.  1  hope  that  this  letter 
may  be  of  assistance  to  you  as  you  enter  (he  difficult  days  of  decision. 

That  section  in  the  statement  (exhibit  A)  reflects  very  well  the  Detroit  point 
of  view,  as  I  know  you  must  be  aware.  The  first  paragraph  is  extremely 
mislead!  ng, 

"We  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  create  an  impression  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  will  develop  prototype  vehicles  in  the  sense  that  they  may  he  imposed 
upon  manufacturers  for  their  use  in  mass  production. ”  The  intent  set  forth  in 
the  amendment,  is  not  that  but  to  provide  information  for  standards.  The  refer¬ 
ences  later  to  all  automobiles  being  identical  in  appearance  and  performance  ns 
a  result  of  the  project  and  to  the  possibility  of  50  states  undertaking  prototype 
projects  are  fallacious. 

The  department’s  statement  to  you  adds  heavy  weight  to  the  proposition  that 
administrative  discretion  must  be  minimized  if  we  are  to  move  forward.  The 
preference  expressed  for  an  "experimental  vehicle  program  under  the  authority 
of  section  104  *  *  *,f  would  mean,  we  fear,  a  no-experiment  experiment,  lacking 
the  indei>endenee  and  objectivity  insured  by  the  details  of  the  Ribicoff  et  al 
amendment. 

The  project  would  be  obfuscated  and  finally  lost  at  the  federal  level  unless 
it  is  mandated  by  the  Congress  as  a  federal-state  program.  I  have  been  working 
Intensively  at  highway  safety  for  eight  years,  will  resume  the  chairmanship  of 
the  New  York  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicles,  Traffic  and  High¬ 
way  Safety  this  month,  and  look  toward  potential  for  long-term  progress. 

Without  the  program  as  set  forth  in  the  proposed  amendment,  the  potential 
for  innovation  will  continue  to  be  monopolized  by  the  automobile  manufacturers 
and  therefore  stifled  to  suit  what  they  think  are  their  sales  purposes.  Our  pro¬ 
gram  would  break  their  monopoly  of  technical  information  and  prove  that  attain¬ 
ment  of  crash-ratings  is  within  the  realm  of  reason. 

We  most  strongly  support  the  proposed  Ribicoff  et  al  amendment  as  it  was 
submitted  to  you  by  Senator  Ribicoff.  Leading  state  legislators  from  California, 
Michigan,  South  Carolina,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  have  joined  us  in  solid 
support  for  this  program  and  for  this  amendment,  in  addition  to  those  who  had 
the  honor  of  testifying  before  your  committee  on  April  0:  Speaker  Vincent 
Steffen  of  the  Town  House  of  Representatives,  Howard  Grafftey  of  the  Canadian 
Federal  Parliament  and  Fred  Young  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Parliament. 

The  state  legislators  who  have  been  active  in  traffic  safety  work  and  have 
solid  convictions  on  the  subject  clearly  express  complete  support  for  the  New 
York  State  Project  and  for  the  proposed  amendment,  number  511  to  section 
105  of  S.  3005.  They  state,  as  a  corrolary.  intention  to  avoid  duplication  in  this 
area  of  effort  and  to  cooperate  with  the  existant  New  York  Program.  Duplica¬ 
tion  is  unlikely  anyway  because  the  sum  of  money  provided  in  the  amendment 
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is  limited.  If  you  would  like  me  tn  send  material  concerning  the  positions  of 
legislators  from  other  states,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so.  We  have  formed  a 
Legislative  Initiative  Committee  on  Highway  Safety, 

Mandated  safety  standards  have  never  hurt  the  production  and  profits  of  any 
major  industry  in  the  long  run;  quite  the  contrary.  I  And  there  are  those  who 
now  believe  that  I  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  slow-down  in  automobile  sales. 
If  the  safety  issue  had  been  causative,  1  would  say  that  the  life-saving  results  of 
tile  New  York  Legislature’s  history  in  the  field  and  the  Congressional  hearings 
in  Which  you  played  so  prominent  a  part  far  outweigh  a  temporary  reduction  in 
wales.  However,  having  considered  the  current  model  year,  first  quarter  and  past 
years’  figures,  I  believe  that  over-scheduling  with  relation  to  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  and  other  factors  including  inflation  were  causative  of  the  temporarv  reduc¬ 
tion  from  record-high  production  and  profits.  The  exception  is  the  Corvair.  As 
to  the  rest  of  the  industry,  the  safety  issue  was,  in  my  opinion,  small  and 
peripheral  in  the  chain  of  occurauce  affecting  sales. 

Again,  may  I  say  that  it  was  a  great  honor  to  meet  you  and  testify  before  you. 
If  I  can  be  of  help  to  you  in  any  way,  I  am  certainly  at  vour  service. 

Very  truly  yours. 


(Exhibit  A) 


Eowaro  J.  Speno. 
Mat  18,  1966. 


Statement  op  General  Counsel  of  Coat  merce  Department 

To :  Senator  Magnuson  s  Commerce  Committee. 

Re  Safety  Car, 

We  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  create  nn  impression  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  develop  prototype  vehicles  In  the  sense  that  they  may  be  imposed  upon 
manufacturers  for  their  use  In  mass  production. 

In  developing  and  adopting  vehicle  safety  standards,  the  federal  government 
should  not  assume  that  it  must  design  and  develop  prototypes  as  operational 
pre-production  models. 

We  adopt  the  thesis  that  governmental  issuance  of  effective  and  adequate  vehi¬ 
cle  safety  performance  standards  will  increase  private  competition  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  mass  production  of  safer  motor  vehicles  for  sale  to  the  public. 

We  think  that  such  legislation  as  may  be  enacted  by  Congress  should  rest  on 
the  same  premise  and  that  automobiles  do  not  have  to  be  identical  in  abearance 
or  performance  to  l>e  safer. 

Also,  we  believe  it  is  undesirable  to  provide  for  specific  grants  to  the  states  for 
protoype  vehicles  as  written  in  the  new  section  105  proposed  in  Amendment  No. 
;>n*  possibility  of  50  or  more  prototype  vehicles  each  separately  developed 
by  each  state  would  result  In  completely  unnecessary  and  costly  duplication  of 
5To] rJ‘  'VJ^teve  that  an  experimental  vehicle  program  under  authority  of  Sec¬ 
tion  104  of  S.  300;>  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  detailed  provisions  of  Section  105  e. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2  p.m,  the  same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS 


(The  committee  reconvened  at  2  p.m.,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers 
(chairman)  presiding.) 

The  Ciiaiuman.  Is  Mr.  Marsh  in  the  audience  ? 

Mr.  Marsh,  would  you  come  forward  i 


STATEMENT  OF  WINSTON  W.  MARSH,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESI¬ 
DENT,  NATIONAL  TIRE  DEALERS  &  RETREADERS  ASSOCIATION 
INC. 


The  Chairman’.  Mr.  Marsh,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  the 
proposition  we  arranged  for  those  held  over  from  yesterday.  In 
trying  to  get  to  some  who  made  special  provision  to  come  in,  we  are 
trying  to  accommodate  as  many  as  we  can,  and  I  wonder  if  you  can 
summarize  your  statement  today. 
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Mr.  Marsii.  I  can  try,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  you  for  your  statement? 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  whole  statement  I  would  judge  to  be  10  and  not 
over  15  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  hold  it  to  10  minutes,  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  We  will  not  have  any  questions  at  the  conclusion  of  your 
statement,  but  can  you  stand  by  for  questioning  later? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  then. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Marsh.  We  are  trying  to 
get  every  side  that  we  can  in  order  to  make  the  record  as  complete  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Marsh.  My  name  is  W.  W.  Marsu.  I  am  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Association,  Inc. 
1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  to  ex¬ 
press  the  association's  views  on  ILK.  13666. 

The  National  Tire  Dealers  Retreaders  Association  is  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  approximately  3,500  small  businessmen  who  serve  the  tire  in¬ 
dustry  as  independent  tire  dealers  and  retreaders.  The  association 
has  long  been  active  in  efforts  to  promote  effective  tire  standards  of 
meaning  and  significance  to  the  American  consumer.  Pursuant  to 
the  direction  of  our  membership,  the  association  has  for  a  number  of 
years  actively  attempted  to  persuade  interested  persons  that  mean¬ 
ingful  voluntary  standards  were  essential  to  the  public  interest.  We 
have,  through  the  offices  of  the  Tire  Retreading  Institute,  adopted 
effective  and  meaningful  standards  for  the  processing  of  retreaded 
tires.  Our  membership  is  composed  of  independent  businessmen  who 
desire  to  sell  a  safe  new  tire  and  to  produce  and  sell  a  safe  retread. 

Unfortunately,  effective  new  tire  standards  have  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Our  association  has  made  an  extensive 
study  of  the  tire  situation  and  the  possible  approaches  to  legislation. 
It  is  our  general  conclusion  that  Federal  minimum  standards  for 
passenger  tires  are  needed. 

We  have  reviewed  with  care  H.R.  13666  and,  previously,  its  Senate 
counterpart,  S.  2669.  In  general,  we  support  H.R.  13666.  We  are 
pleased  to  provide  you  with  the  following  views  on  behalf  of  the 
3,500  independent  tire  dealers  and  retreaders  who  belong  to  our  as¬ 
sociation. 

NEW  TIRE  STANDARDS 

The  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Association  supports  the 
concept  of  a  law  to  set  minimum  Federal  performance  standards  for 
new  passenger  tires.  We  believe  that  it  is  feasible  for  such  standards 
to  be  set  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

We  agree  with  the  concept  of  interim  minimum  performance 
standards.  It  is  appropriate  to  delegate  the  choice  of  existing  stand¬ 
ards  now  in  force  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  this  connection, 
we  recommended  that  the  Rubber  Manufacturer's  Association’s  new 
voluntary  standards  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
the  basis  for  the  interim  new  tire  standards  adopted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Our  review  of  these  standards  leads  us  to  believe 
that  they  are  superior  from  a  safety  point  of  view  to  the  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission. 
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We  believe  that  the  bill  II.R.  13GGG,  as  now  written,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  adopt,  for  an  interim  period,  one  of 
the  existing  safety  standards  for  new  tires  and  providing  for  2  years 
of  research  and  development,  is  proper.  This  will  provide  sufficient 
time  for  review  of  the  interim  standards,  and  will  enable  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  evaluate  how  well  the  enforcement  procedures  set  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  operate. 


RETREAD  STANDARDS 

We  believe  that  the  industry’s  voluntary  standards  adopted  by  the 
Tire  Retreading  Institute  in  1955,  subsequently  upgraded  several 
times,  attest  to  t lie  intent  and  desire  of  retreaders  to  provide  a  quality 
product  to  their  customers.  A  copy  of  the  TRI  standards  is  attached 
hereto  for  convenient  reference.  1  would  like  to  add  that  these  have 
since  l>een  modified  and  in  the  middle  of  next  week  we  should  have  a 
final  draft  of  an  updated  and  improved  standards  offer  and  beyond 
what  has  been  attached  to  this. 

Retreaders  are  dependent  upon  good  casings  in  order  to  process 
good  retreads  and  the  TRI  standards  give  recognition  to  this  fact  by 
its  provisions  dealing  with  the  condition  of  the  casings  which  are 
classified  as  acceptable.  We  believe,  therefore,  that,  if  all  retreaders 
were  required  to  adhere  to  the  standards  published  by  the  Tire  Re¬ 
treading  Institute,  purchasers  of  retreaded  tires  would  be  assured  that 
they  were  obtaining  a  safe  and  sound  product. 

Furthermore,  the  current  activities  of  the  Retreading  Industry  Ac¬ 
tion  Committee  to  improve  shop  quality  also  demonstrates  the  re¬ 
treading  industry’s  awareness  of  its  responsibilities. 

Nonetheless,  we  recognize  that  if  Federal  new  tire  standards  are 
adopted,  then  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  will  require  that  re¬ 
treaded  tires  should  also  measure  up  to  federally  set  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  after  the  proper  period  of  research  and  development. 

Our  endorsement  of  Federal  minimum  retread  standards  is  subject 
to  qualifications  dictated  by  the  market  and  technical  facts  of  the 
tire  and  retreading  industry. 

First,  it  is  impractical  to  adopt  retreading  standards  before  the 
new  tires,  produced  to  meet  the  new  Federal  standards,  are  in  the  re¬ 
placement  market  and  ready  for  retreading.  Retreaders  will  be 
dependent  on  casings  meeting  the  Federal  standards  in  order  to  proc¬ 
ess  retreads  which  will  meet  Federal  standards.  Replacement  cas¬ 
ings  from  new  tires  produced  under  Federal  standards  will  not  be 
available  for  retreading  for  approximately  2  years  after  these  tires 
are  in  use  on  cars.  Consequently,  the  promulgation  of  retread  per¬ 
formance  standards  before  expiration  of  the  2-year  interim  period 
would  not  only  be  unrealistic  but  could  virtually  eliminate  the  con¬ 
sumers  opportunity  to  buy  a  retreaded  tire.  The  immediate  promul¬ 
gation  of  retread  standards  could  remove  retreaded  tires  from  the 
market  and  destroy  the  business  of  an  estimated  G,500  retreaders. 

Therefore,  we  support  and  advocate  the  position  taken  in  H.R. 
13660,  and  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  interim  retread  stand¬ 
ards  should  not  be  established. 

Furthermore,  we  also  support  the  position  taken  in  section  5(c) 
and  approved  by  the  IT.S.  Senate  to  the  effect  that : 
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In  prescribing  standards  pursuant  to  clause  2  of  the  preceding  sub¬ 
section  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  retreaders  to  use  tire  casings 
produced  under  the  minimum  safe  performance  standards  for  new 
tires,  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  casings  are  gen¬ 
erally  available  for  retreading. 

Second,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  independent  small  business¬ 
men  who  compose  the  retreading  industry  to  have  sufficient  time  so 
that  they  can  make  whatever  changes  are  necessary  in  their  procedures 
and  equipment  to  meet  the  Federal  retreading  standards  once  they 
are  promulgated.  These  6,500  ret  readers  are  small  businessmen  with 
limited  facilities,  personnel,  and  capital.  Since  it  is  the  general 
intent  of  Congress  to  encourage  small  business  growth  and  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  small  business,  these  small  businesses  must  be  given 
enough  time  to  adjust  and  comply.  We,  therefore,  consider  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  5(d)  of  H.K.  13666  to  be  essential. 

Third,  we  also  consider  the  language  of  section  5(a)(2)  which 
permits  the  minimum  performance  standards  for  any  retreaded  tire 
to  he  “in  the  form  of  minimum  safe  procedures  for  retreading  tires,” 
an  essential  provision.  As  we  have  indicated,  there  are  approximately 
6,500  retread  shops  in  the  United  States, 

These  shops  frequently  have  two  or  three  lines  of  retreaded  tires. 
If  the  minimum  standards  may  not  be  in  the  form  of  minimum  proce¬ 
dures  for  retreading,  these  facts  of  the  industry  could  require  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  conduct  13,000  or  more  separate  tests 
in  the  endeavor  to  check  a  sample  of  retreads  from  all  the  retread  shops 
in  the  country.  There  are  not  sufficient  test  wheels  or  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel  available  in  the  United  States  to  approach  this  magnitude  of 
testing.  We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sufficient  test 
wheels  for  such  purposes  would  he  in  the  area  of  $8  or  $10  million. 
Thus,  if  an  alternative  method  of  ascertaining  compliance  is  not  estab¬ 
lished,  realistic  enforcement  will  he  out  of  reach. 

The  deletion  of  the  quoted  language  would  not  only  impose  difficult 
problems  for  the  Federal  Government  in  enforcing  the  law,  it  would 
also  impose  insuperable  burdens  on  ret  readers.  These  small  business¬ 
men  would  he  at  a  loss  to  determine  their  compliance  with  the  Federal 
law.  The  problem  of  uncertain  enforcement  for  the  Government  is 
possible  violation  of  the  law.  The  problem  of  uncertain  compliance 
for  the  ret  reader  is  the  alternative  of  abandoning  his  business. 
Neither  of  these  results,  which  would  follow  from  the  stark  imposition 
of  a  minimum  performance  standard  without  a  process  definition,  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

The  US.  Senate  recognized  the  need  for  an  alternative  definition 
of  the  Federal  minimum  retreading  standards.  We  strongly  urge 
this  committee  to  oppose  any  efforts,  should  there  be  any,  to  delete 
the  alternative  definition  of  the  minimum  safe  performance  standards, 
which  permits  them  to  he  defined  in  terms  of  minimum  safe  proce¬ 
dures.  Deletion  of  this  language  will  produce  a  law  that  would  be 
unrealistic,  impossible  to  enforce,  impossible  to  comply  with,  and 
destructive  to  the  many  small  retreading  businesses  in  this  country. 

With  these  realistic  and  essential  qualifications,  the  National  Tire 
Dealers  &  It  el  readers  Association  endorses  the  passage  of  a  Federal 
law  establishing  minimum  standards  for  retread  tires.  Our  good  faith 
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in  making  this  endorsement  with  its  attendant  qualifications,  we  sub¬ 
mit,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  we  took  this  position  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  any  bills  or  resolutions  calling  for  such  standards. 

I  have  here,  and  I  can  leave  them,  two  cross  sections  of  tires  of  the 
same  size.  One  is  what  we  call  a  “cheapie”  new  tire,  and  the  other  is 
a  retreaded  tire  of  the  same  size.  The  difference  in  quality  and  mate¬ 
rials  is  almost  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

This  other  one  is  a  smaller  tire  of  the  “cheapie”  new  tire  variety. 
I  leave  them  here  for  your  examination  and  pleasure. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 

We  believe  that  H.R.  13666,  as  now  drafted,  contains  adequate  pro¬ 
cedural  requirements  for  the  administrative  regulations  called  for 
under  the  bill.  Without  the  definitions  of  proper  procedure  presently 
contained  in  H.R.  13666,  the  bill  would  deny  due  process  to  our  mem¬ 
bers.  The  procedures  are  defined  by  the  reference  to  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedure  Act  in  section  5(a)  and  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
subsection  which  reads: 

Regulations  established  and  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing. 

These  provisions  establish  procedures  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  are  applicable  to  most  administra¬ 
tive  agencies  dealing  with  problems  as  complex  and  vital  to  the  regu¬ 
lated  industry  as  the  ones  involved  in  H.R.  13666.  Furthermore,  as 
was  recognized  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  do  well  to  utilize  the  expertise  of  the  tire  and  re¬ 
treading  industry  in  establishing  standards  under  the  proposed  act. 

The  requirement  of  a  record  and  an  agency  hearing  is  consistent 
with  section  9  entitled  “Judicial  Review  of  Orders.”  Without  an 
agency  hearing  with  a  record,  meaningful  judicial  review,  which  is 
recognized  as  the  appropriate  safeguard  on  administrative  abuse  of 
discretion,  would  be  impossible. 

A  great  deal,  both  to  the  industry  and  to  the  public,  will  be  at  stake 
when  the  Secretary  promulgates  regulations.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  best  of  administrat ive  procedures  should  be  employed.  We 
consider  the  procedural  provisions  of  H.R.  13666  to  be  essential. 

PREEMPTION 

We  consider  Federal  preemption  to  be  essential  to  avoid  contradic¬ 
tory  requirements,  compelling  special  manufacturing  procedures 
which  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  cost  of  tires  without  appreciably 
increasing  their  safety.  However,  section  7  of  H.R.  13666,  entitled 
“Preemption”  merely  solves  the  problem  for  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  promulgation  of  Federal  regulation.  In  the  brief  interim  peri¬ 
od,  there  exists  a  threatening  problem  of  varying  State  regulations 
which  will  require  an  adjustment  of  processes  and  equipment.  Our 
information  shows  that  State  standards  will  become  effective  in  two 
States  on  July  1,  1966,  and  in  a  third  one  on  Otcober  1,  1966.  The 
effect  of  a  short  period  of  varying  State  laws,  to  be  followed  by  their 
preemption  by  uniform  Federal  standard,  will  be  negligible  in  terms 
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of  tire  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  substantial  in  terras  of 
expense,  disruption  of  production  processes,  and  the  resulting  cost  of 
tires.  We  can  see  no  purpose  for  short-lived  State  laws  which  will 
be  preempted  by  the  Federal  regulations.  We,  therefore,  recommend 
and  advocate  the  insertion  in  section  7  of  a  preemption  provision  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  field  will  be  preempted  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  time  of  enactment.  Such  a  provision  will  establish  an  orderly 
procedure  for  subjecting  tires  to  uniform  standards.  It  will  avoid  the 
disruptive  effect,  of  short-term  Slate  regulations  which  may  varv  from 
the  Federal  standards  to  be  issued. 

LABELING 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  addition  of  a  permissive  option  allowing 
the  required  labeling  to  include  the  identification  of  the  distributor  of  a 
tire  rather  than  the  manufacturer.  We  do  not  object  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  such  a  provision  would  be  in  the  subjunctive  “or"  and 
would  not  impose  a  requirement  that  (he  distributor  be  identified  on 
the  tire. 

GRADING 

We  do  not  object  to  section  10  of  II.lt.  13666,  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  a  uniform  qual¬ 
ity  grading  system  because  as  we  have  pointed  out  previously,  we  he- 
lieve  the  study  will  prove  a  grading  system  to  be  completely ‘unwork¬ 
able  and  unrealistic. 

INSPECTION  AND  TESTING 

We  believe  that  on-the-premises  inspection  to  determine  compliance 
with, new  tire  standards  should  be  done  at  the  manufacturer’s  plant  or 
facility  and  not  at  the  dealer  s  or  distributor’s  place  of  business — ex¬ 
cept.  in  the  case  where  the  distributor  chooses  to  label  the  lire  with  his 
identification.  The  manufacturer  of  the  new  tire  product  is  responsible 
under  the  proposed  bill  and  should  also  be  responsible  for  receiving 
whatever  inspection  or  testing  requirements  are  established  under  see* 
toon  12  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  would  be  inappropriate  for 
anyone,  else,  to  carry  this  burden  since  it  is  the  manufacturer  of  the 
product  who  can  make  certain  that  it  conforms  to  the  Federal 
regulation. 

We  interpret  the  language  of  section  12(b)  of  H  R.  13666,  “held 
prior  to  their  sale  or  delivery,”  to  refer  to  the  transaction  between 
manufacturer  and  the  dealer.  If  the  committee  does  not  consider  the 
language  sufficiently  clear  at  this  point,  we  recommend  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  “held  prior  to  their  sale  or  delivery”  be  amended  bv  the  addition 
of  t  he  concluding  phrase  “to  the  retailer.”  We  support  such  a  change. 

u_e  believe  our  interpretation  of  this  section  was  shared  by  the  Sen- 
ate  Commerce  Committee,  where  the  language  appearing  in  section 
12(b)  was  first  established.  I  hi  dor  an  earlier  draft  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  quoted  language  had  the  concluding  phrase 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.”  This  concluding  phase  was  deleted  when 
the- matching  Senate  bill  was  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

ti  e  trust  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  no  reason  or  desire 
in  pnndnct.  its  insuection  at  the  countless  retail  shops  in  this  country. 
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With  regard  to  new  tires,  the  Department  of  Commerce  may  more 
efficiently  inspect  the  plants  of  the  16  tire  manufacturers,  rather  than 
using  the  exhaustive  method  of  inspecting  retail  shops, 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

We  consider  the  following  language  of  section  13(b)  to  be  essential 
to  a  fair  law  that  imposes  the  penalty  for  violation  upon  the  violator : 

Paragraph  1  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer 
for  sale,  or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  introduction  in  interstate 
commerce  of  any  tire  or  motor  vehicle  after  the  first  purchase  of  it 
in  good  faith  where  the  tire  is  labeled  as  conforming  to  Federal  mini¬ 
mum  safe  performance  standards. 

This  provision  protects  the  uonsuspecting  retailer  who  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  a  violation  and,  more  importantly,  no  conceivable 
method  of  ascertaining  the  compliance  of  the  manufactured  product. 

We  also  particularly  support  the  provision  of  subsection  13(d)  out¬ 
lawing  regrooving  for  passenger  tires.  It  is  a  nefarious  and  unsafe 
practice. 

CIVIL  PENALTY 

The  civil  penalty  set  forth  in  section  14  of  H.K.  13666  lacks  a 
method  of  enforcement.  We  therefore  suggest  that  subsection  14(b) 
be  redesignated  as  subsection  14(c)  and  a  new  subsection  designated 
subsection  14(b)  be  inserted.  This  new  subsection  should  read  as 
follows : 

Such  civil  penalty  shall  he  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  filed  in  the 
appropriate  district  court  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  various  district  attorneys,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General,  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  civil 
penalties.  The  costs  and  expenses  of  such  prosecution  shall  be  paid 
out.  of  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States, 

ADVERTISING 

We  further  believe  that  the  bill,  3I.K.  13666,  should  specifically  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  advertising  by  manufacturers,  sellers,  or  distributors 
in  reference  to  the  interim  adopted  new  tire  standards  as  set  up  under 
this  bill.  There  will  lie  no  way  to  ascertain  whether  the  consumer 
has  been  adequately  protected  until  the  2-year  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  program  is  completed  and  revised  new  tire  standards  are  issued 
and  the  retreading  standards  are  promulgated. 

We  are  fearful  that  some  marketers  might  see  an  easy  opportunity 
to  say  that  their  tires  meet  the  interim  “Government5’  standards  which 
will  precede  the  research  and  development  program.  Such  adver¬ 
tising  could  create  havoc  in  the  marketplace.  It  could  be  2  years 
before  it  becomes  possible  to  determine  whether  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  deceptive.  We  therefore  recommend  that  a  provision  be 
included  in  the  bill  which  prohibits  the  use  of  this  type  of  advertising 
during  the  interim  2-year  period  of  research  and  development  and 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  its  powers  granted  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  be  the  enforcement  agency. 
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VEHICLE  INSPECTION 

Also,  we  would  like  to  comment  on  compulsory  vehicle  and  tire  in¬ 
spection,  For  a  number  of  years  our  association  has  participated  with 
the  Auto  Industries  Highway  Safety  Committee  in  nationwide  vol¬ 
untary  safety  checks  on  an  annual  basis* 

However,  it  is  our  feeling  that  each  individual  State  should  adopt 
compulsory  vehicle  inspection  and  that  this  inspection  should  in¬ 
clude  a  careful  inspection  of  the  tire.  The  effectiveness  of  such  in¬ 
spection  is  dependent  on  the  training  and  qualifications  of  the  inspec¬ 
tors*  The  major  inadequacy  in  existing  State  inspection  is  the  very 
inadequate  instruction  provided  to  the  people  doing  the  inspection* 
Adequate  training  of  inspectors  should  be  viewed  as  the  crucial  in¬ 
gredient  of  effective  inspection*  Smooth  tires  will  remain  a  serious 
menace  until  such  time  as  inspection  is  compulsory  in  the  50  States 
and  until  such  inspection  is  done  by  properly  trained  people* 

In  view  of  interstate  travel,  we  believe  that  uniform  standards  for 
periodic  vehicle  and  tire  inspection  is  preferable*  We  therefor  be¬ 
lieve  H*R.  13666  should  establish  a  national  policy  to  be  implemented 
by  the  States, 

CONCLUSION 

The  foundation  of  the  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  essentia]  integrity  of  the  independent  tire  dealer  who  de¬ 
sires  to  sell  a  safe  new  tire,  and  to  produce  and  sell  a  safe  retread* 
Consistent  with  our  established  record  of  advocating  and  promoting 
tire  safety,  we  pledge  our  help  to  you  and  to  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government*  We  also  pledge  the  assistance  of  "the  Tire  Retreading 
Institute,  an  organization  whose  members  have  established  a  retread¬ 
ing  quality  control  and  inspection  program.  It  will  be,  as  it  has  been, 
our  continuing  effort  to  protect  the  public  interest  and  to  sell  a  good 
and  safe  product* 

Our  aims  for  tire  safety  are  joint  ones*  Any  of  the  association’s 
assistance  that  you  wish  will  promptly  be  made  available  to  you. 

Respectfully  submitted,  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc. 

(Attachment  to  Mr.  Marsh’s  statement  follows :) 

National  Standards  for  Treading  Automobile  &  Truck  Tires 

(Adopted  by  the  Tiro  Retreading  Institute,  a  Division  of  National  Tire  Dealers 
&  Retreaders  Association,  Inc*,  WasMntgon,  D.C,) 

(These  standards  were  originally  established  at  a  meeting  of  industry  repre¬ 
sentatives,  January,  1955r  and  adopted  by  The  Tire  Retreading  Institute  October 
13*  1956*  They  were  reviewed  hr  members  of  the  Tire  Bet  reading  Institute  during 
the  summer  of  1958  with  suggested  revisions.  The  suggested  revisions  were 
circulated  during  the  summer  of  1959  and  were  adopted  by  The  Tire  Retreading 
Institute  September  16, 1959,  at  Washington,  D.C*) 

SECTION  i 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  these  specifications  and  treading  standards,  which  are  drawn 
up  in  the  interests  of  motoring  safety,  is  to  provide  a  nationally  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  for  treading  tires ;  act  as  a  basis  for  better  understanding  between  producers 
and  users;  protect  purchasers  against  inferior  materials  and  workmanship; 
promote  fair  competition  among  retreaders ;  provide  a  basis  for  confidence  In 
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properly  retreaded  tires;  and  for  declaration  of  quality  workmanship  and 
warranty* 

section  H 

Scope 

These  standards  cover  definations  of  terms  used  in  the  retreading  industry, 
general  requirements  for  material  quality  and  labeling,  easing  inspection  and 
selection,  preparation  of  tire  to  he  retreaded,  inspection  of  the  finished  tire,  as 
well  as  a  statement  of  warranty  that  the  finished  tire  conforms  to  these  standards. 

SECTION  HI 

Definitions 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Standard  the  term  ^'retreading”  (recapping)  as  used, 
refers  to  replacement  of  worn  rubber  on  a  tire  tread  by  processes  known  in  the 
trade  as  “fuLl  treading”  (full  capping)  and  “top  treading”  (top  capping).  These 
are  defined  as  follows : 

Full'Treading  (full  capping).  The  worn  tread  rubber  is  rasped  or  buffed  off 
the  top  of  the  tread  and  over  the  shoulders  as  far  as  the  new  rubber  is  to  extend, 

Top-Treading  (Top  capping).  In  top  treading  only  the  top  of  the  old  tread  is 
rasped.  All  the  new  rubber  is  applied  just  to  the  top  of  the  tread — hence  the 
name  “top  tread.” 

Under  tread — Rubber  between  the  base  of  the  antiskid  design  and  huffed  tire 
body. 

Skid-depth — The  distance  measured  near  the  centerline  of  the  tire  from  the  base 
of  the  anti-skid  design  to  the  top  of  the  tread. 

Natural  /tabbcr—Natural  rubber  shall  include  all  forms  and  types  of  tree,  vine, 
or  shrub  rubber. 

QR+S  Synthetic  Rubber— GR-S  synthetic  rubber  shall  Include  a  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  of  the  butadlne-Btyrene  type  generally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic 
tires  and  tread  rubber. 

Cold  Rubber — Cold  rubber  is  a  type  of  GR-S  synthetic  rubber  polymerized  at 
approximately  41  °F.,  as  distinguished  from  hot  rubber  polymerized  at  approx* 
imately  122*F, 

Reclaimed  rubber — Reclaimed  rubber  is  any  rubber  derived  from  the  processing 
or  treatment  of  vulcanized  rubber  or  cured  scrap  rubber. 

SECTION  rv 

i/ufertaJ  requirements 

1.  General  BtatmenL — T he  purpose  and  intent  of  this  section  is  to  establish 
within  reasonable  limits  general  guides  for  the  selection  of  tread  rubber  and 
other  materials  which  will  give  the  ultimate  user  the  highest  possible  tread  wear 
under  normal  operating  conditions.  Therefore,  the  minimum  quality  tread  rub* 
ber  used  must  of  a  grade  and  quality  level  which  is  considered  as  a  manufac¬ 
turer's  highest  quality  exclusive  of  premium  grades  designed  for  high  abrasion 
resistance. 

2.  Labelling,— Tread  rubber  shall  be  labelled :  Natural  or  Crude  Rubber ;  100% 
Cold  Rubber ;  Cold  Rubber ;  GR-S ;  etc.,  on  each  box. 

3.  Standard  Dimensional  Tolerances , —  (1)  Thicknees-indudes  cushion,  if  used, 
but  does  not  include  backing, 

t  a )  For  nominal  gauges  of  i%2  inch  and  less,  ft  tolerance  of  minus  inch 
and  plus  Inch  is  established, 

(&)For  nominal  gauges  of  inch  and  up  to  and  including  24£2  inch,  a 
tolerance  of  minus  %4  inch  and  plus  inch  is  established, 

(c)  For  nominal  gauges  of  2i&>  inch  and  over,  a  tolerance  of  minus  %4 
inch  and  plus  inch  is  established, 

(2)  Width: 

(a)  For  tread  rubber  sizes  with  a  base  width  of  6  inches  and  less,  a  tol¬ 
erance  of  plus  ]/io  inch  and  minus  %  inch  is  established. 

(&)  For  tread  rubber  sizes  with  a  base  width  of  more  than  6  inches,  but 
not  more  than  12  inches,  a  tolerance  of  plus  %  inch  and  minus  %  inch  is 
established. 

(c)  For  tread  rubber  with  a  base  width  of  over  12  inches,  a  tolerance  of 
*4  Rich  and  minus  V%  inch  is  established. 

(3)  Revel  or  Wing  Width  : 

(a)  Wing  Width  Control — 
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(1)  For  “wing-size”  tread  rubber  with  a  base-width  of  C  inches  or 
less,  the  center-line  of  the  crown  should  coincide  with  the  center-line  of 
the  base  within  Vic  inch. 

(2)  For  “wing-size”  tread  rubber  with  a  base  width  of  6  but  not 
over  12  inches,  the  center-line  of  the  crown  should  coincide  with  the 
center-line  of  the  base  within  inch. 

(3)  For  “wing-size”  tread  rubber  with  a  base  width  of  over  12  inches, 
the  center-line  of  the  crown  should  coincide  with  the  center-line  of  the 
base  within  V4  inch. 

(6)  Bevel  Width— 

(1)  For  all  “Bevel”  tread  rubber,  the  center-line  of  the  crown  should 
coincide  with  the  center-line  of  the  base  within  %  inch. 

(4)  Wing  Edge  Thickness : 

(a)  A  maximum  edge  thickness  of  %4  inch  is  established. 

(1)  The  thickness  should  be  measured  by  using  calipers  with  grad¬ 
uations  in  64tlis  of  an  inch. 

(2)  The  calipers  should  have  the  jaws  opened  at  inch  and  the 
wing  edge  inserted.  If  the  edge  is  admissible,  it  meets  the  required 
dimension. 

(5)  Center-line  Position: 

(a)  The  center  point  of  the  center-line  mark  should  be  within  &  inch 
of  the  actual  measured  center  of  the  crown  of  the  tread  rubber  when  the 
crown  width  is  10  inches  or  less,  and  it  should  be  within  %  inch  of  the 
measured  center  of  the  crown  when  the  crown  width  is  over  10  inches. 

4.  Padding  Stock. — The  padding  stock  shall  be  suitable  for  tilling  in  worn 
(low)  spots  under  tread  rubber. 

5.  Filter-Strip  Stock . — The  filler-strip  stock  shall  be  a  minimum  of  %2  inch 
thickness  at  the  center-line.  This  stock  shall  be  suitable  for  filling  around  the 
complete  circumference  of  the  tire  being  retreaded  to  insure  proi>er  undertread. 

0.  Cement. — The  vulcanizing  cement  shall  be  manufactured  with  natural 
rubber  only,  with  no  reclaimed  rubber,  and  with  solvent  as  defined.  This  cement 
shall  be  capable  of  being  vulcanized,  and  shall  be  suitable  for  use  in  retreading 
and  repairing  of  tires. 

7.  Rubber  Solvent. — The  rubber  solvent  shall  consist  entirely  of  petroleum 
distillate,  and  shall  be  water-clear,  free  from  foreign  material,  acid,  water,  or 
antiknock  materials.  When  subjected  to  distillation  in  accordance  with  an 
applicable  method,  the  solvent  shall  show  an  initial  boiling  (I.B.P.)  of  100® 
to  140® F.,  and  an  end  point  (E.P.)  of  250®  to  300° F.,  with  no  oily  residue. 

8.  Age  Limits  and  Storage  Conditions  For  Tread  Rubber  and  Repair  Mate¬ 
rials. — Tread  rubber  for  pneumatic  tires  of  all  types,  repair  materials,  and  un¬ 
vulcanized  accessories  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place,  protected  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  direct  exposure  to  sunlight  and  the  temperature  of  the  storage  area 
should  be  kept  below  80® F. 

Under  these  conditions,  tread  rubber  and  repair  materials  should  be  expected 
to  remain  in  a  satisfactory  condition  for  6  months  after  date  of  receipt  from  the 
manufacturer.  Colder  storage  conditions  extend  the  shelf  life,  without  harm  to 
the  product.  Warmer  storage  conditions  shorten  the  shelf  life. 

Tread  rubber  and  repair  materials  exposed  to  temperatures  of  80°  to  95®F., 
can  be  expected  to  have  their  shelf  life  reduced  25%  and  if  stored  at  temper¬ 
atures  of  05®  to  110®F.,  a  reduction  of  50%  or  more  can  be  expected.  Tread 
rubber  and  repair  materials  will  not  tolerate  temperatures  of  over  110®  for 
more  than  a  very  short  time  without  danger  of  vulcanization. 

If  the  tread  rubber  and  repair  materials  are  exposed  to  temperatures  which 
cause  freezing  or  hardening  of  the  stock  (which  can  occur  at  temperatures 
below  40®F.)  the  stock  must  be  carefully  restored  to  its  original  condition  by 
warming  it  at  a  temperature  between  70®  and  90® F. 

Tread  rubber,  repair  materials,  and  all  unvulcanized  accessories  are  made  to 
meet  exacting  standards  and  to  perform  tinder  existing  field  conditions,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  possible  for  shelf  aging.  Because  these 
materials  are  shipped  to  widely  varied  climates  and  are  subjected  to  all  types 
of  storage,  the  possibility  of  deterioration  is  always  present. 

The  storage  period  and  conditions  specified  reflect  general  industry  experience. 
Violation  of  these  specifications  may  be  reflected  as  an  appreciable  deterioration 
of  a  percentage  of  the  material  affected  and  does  not  mean  that  such  material  is 
unusable  or  subject  to  failure  because  of  age. 
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SECTION  V 

Preliminary  inspection  of  tire 

1.  General  Statement :  The  purpose  and  intent  of  this  section  is  to  outline  the 
general  procedures  in  the  inspection  and  selection  of  tire  bodies  to  be  retreaded. 

2.  Inspection  of  tire:  Careful  inspections  shall  be  made  by  a  skilled  operator, 
and  shall  include  placing  the  tire  on  a  mechanical  spreader  under  adequate  light¬ 
ing,  distorting  the  natural  contour  of  the  tire  sufficiently  to  expose  any  evidence 
of  ply  separation,  impact  breaks,  or  other  defects  without  damaging  the  bead. 

3.  Inspection  Standards :  Tires  that  have  a  known  separation  between  the 
plies  shall  not  be  retreaded,  and  should  be  destroyed.  No  tires  to  be  accepted  for 
retreading  may  contain  any  of  the  following  weaknesses  or  injuries. 

A.  Ply  Separation. 

B.  Fabric  injury  in  the  bead  area. 

C.  Broken  or  damaged  bead  wires. 

D.  Flex  Breaks. 

E.  Loose  cords  on  the  band  ply,  or  evidence  of  having  been  run  flat. 

F.  Tread  separation,  other  than  that  which  can  be  removed  in  the  buffing 
operation. 

G.  More  than  surface  weather  checking. 

H.  Generally  weakened  condition  due  to  age.  moisture,  and/or  exposure. 

I.  Any  tire  except  a  rear  tractor  tire  carrying  a  synthetic  marking  such  as 
S-3,  S-7,  etc. 

J.  Any  automobile  casing  containing  an  impact,  bruise,  or  X  type  break, 
cut,  or  any  other  type  of  casing  injury  requiring  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a  section  repair. 

4.  All  tires  to  be  processed  shall  be  thoroughly  dry  and  all  cords  free  of 
moisture. 

5.  Nail  holes :  All  nail  holes  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  inspected  for 
extent  of  casing  injury.  If  casing  is  punctured  only  and  does  not  require  a  full 
section  repair  or  reinforcement,  the  nail  hole  may  be  filled  and  treated  in  the 
conventional  manner  so  as  to  provide  a  sound  tire  body  for  processing. 

SECTION  VI 

Processing 

1.  General  Statement :  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  emphasize  certain  proc¬ 
essing  standards  in  the  retreading  of  tires.  Detailed  instructions  will  l»e  found 
in  the  NTDRA  Shop  Operating  Manual,  which  should  serve  in  all  instances 
where  there  are  specific  questions. 

2.  Buffing:  The  tire  shall  be  uniformly  buffed  using  a  matrix  template  or  other 
satisfactory  system  of  measurement  to  insure  projier  matching  of  buffed  crown 
contour  with  matrix  tread  contour  and  overall  diameter.  The  buffed  surface 
should  be  of  a  smooth  texture  and  free  from  moisture,  loose  cords  and  foreign 
material  which  would  affect  adhesion  properties  between  casing  and  tread  rubber. 

Proj>er  buffing  dimensions  for  each  matrix  must  be  posted  in  the  buffing  room. 
These  should  include — 

Matrix  identification 

Buffed  Tread  Width 

Buffed  Crown  Contour 

Overall  buffed  width 

Overall  buffed  diameter 
with  minimum  and  maximum  measurements. 

3.  Cementing :  The  cementing  process  should  begin  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  buffing  operation  is  completed  to  avoid  the  hazards  of  an  oxidized  sur¬ 
face. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  container  of  cement  be  tested  for  freshness. 

If  solvent  is  used  as  a  thinner,  this  too  must  be  tested  for  presence  of  oil. 

Tires  to  be  cemented  must  be  free  from  moisture  and  foreign  material  such  as 
buffing  dust,  dirt,  loose  cords,  etc.  Extreme  caution  must  be  taken  on  air  lines 
used  to  blow  dust  from  the  surface  of  a  tire.  Efficient  moisture  traps  must  be 
located  as  close  as  possible  to  the  air  release  valve  to  prevent  moisture  from 
being  blown  onto  the  surface  of  the  tread  area. 

4.  Building: 

(a)  Full  Tread  (Full  Cap) — Shall  be  made  with  wing-type  tread  rubber, 
and  shall  extend  over  shoulders. 

(b)  Top  Tread  (Top  Cap) — Shall  extend  only  across  the  tread  area,  thus 
conforming  with  that  tread  known  commercially  as  a  top  tread  (top  cap). 
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(c)  If  the  breaker  is  exposed  on  any  portion  of  the  buffed  area,  it  shall  be 
covered  with  a  suitable  protective  padding  stock  or  cushion  gum  before 
applying  the  tread  rubber. 

(<Z)  Splicing — Tread  rubber  shall  be  skived  or  butted  at  one  end.  The 
tread  rubber  shall  then  be  applied  to  the  tire  and  shall  be  centered  over  the 
entire  circumference.  After  the  backing  is  removed,  the  cushion  surface 
shall  not  l>e  handled  or  touched.  The  other  end  of  the  tread  rubber  shall 
then  be  skived  or  hutted  to  match  the  end  previously  skived  or  butted. 

(c)  Stitching — Stitching  or  rolling  of  tread  rubber  shall  then  be  accom¬ 
plished  starting  at  the  center  and  working  to  the  edges  so  that  air  pockets 
will  be  eliminated.  Wrinkles  at  edges  of  tread  (on  wing  dies)  shall  be 
thoroughly  stitched.  Edges  of  top  tread  (top  cap)  tread  rubber  shall  be 
tight.  All  air  pockets  must  be  eliminated.  The  use  of  mechanical  stitchers 
or  tread  builders  is  recommended  for  efficiency.  However,  their  operation 
must  be  checked  for  extrusion  or  thinning  out  of  original  tread  rubber  die 
size  which  causes  thin  spots,  open  splices,  tread  cracking,  etc. 

5.  Curing: 

(a)  Curing  shall  be  started  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  building  oper¬ 
ation  has  been  completed.  Curing  temperatures,  time,  and  pressure  shall 
accurately  follow  mold  and  rubber  manufacturers  directions.  A  correlation 
between  the  curing  characteristics  of  the  tread  rubber  and  heating  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  mold  is  necessary.  Extra  curing  time  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  using  filling  strips  or  padding  stock  and  the  rubber  cured 
accordingly. 

(b)  Curing  equipment — Molds  and/or  matrices  shall  be  so  designed  and 
installed  with  sufficient  heat  so  that — 

A.  Temperatures  to  within  plus  or  minus  r»°F.  tolerance  will  be  main¬ 
tained  according  to  mold  and/or  tread  rubber  manufacturer’s  recom¬ 
mendation  ; 

B.  Necessary  precaution  should  be  taken  to  provide  uniform  drainage 
of  condensate  from  the  molds,  if  steam ; 

C.  Necessary  precautions  should  be  taken  to  obtain  uninterrupted 
flow  of  current  to  molds,  if  electric. 

D.  Proper  sizes  of  curing  tubes  and  rims  shall  be  inserted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  curing  tube  manufacturer’s  specifications. 

(c)  Molds  shall  be  equipped  with  instruments  in  good  condition,  located 
to  indicate  mold  temperature  accurately.  They  shall  be  so  designed  as  to 
cure  retreaded  tires  without  damage  or  distortion. 

(d)  Air  pressure  recommended  by  equipment  manufacturer  must  be  main¬ 
tained  and  controlled  through  accurate  gauges  as  close  to  each  outlet  as 
possible  in  order  to  insure  proper  reading. 

6.  Final  Finishing :  After  curing,  the  retreader  shall  make  a  final  examination 
of  the  tire,  checking  inside  to  insure  that  nail  holes  and  loose  cords  have  been 
properly  treated  and  that  the  tire  is  not  buckled.  The  outside  of  the  tire  shall 
be  checked  to  insure  adequate  molding  and  curing.  The  tread  shall  be  straight 
and  not  porous.  Each  tire  shall  be  trimmed,  cleaned  and/or  painted. 

Tread  thickness. — The  tread  rubber  used  shall  be  of  such  thickness  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  following  minimum  amounts  of  undertread.  Undertread  thickness 
should  be  gauged  after  the  tire  has  been  retreaded  and  does  not  necessarily  re¬ 
flect  tread  rubber  thickness. 


[In  inches! 


Tire  size 

Minimum 
under  tread 

Minimum 
skid  depth 

Passenper:  Conventional  designs: 

ft. 00- inch  cross  section  and  larper . 

2/32 

2/32 

2/32 

2/32 

4/32 

6/32 

10/32 

9/32 

14/32 

12/32 

I -ess  than  6.00-inch  cross  section  ... 

Mud  and  snow  desipns: 

6.00-inch  cross  section  and  larper . 

Less  t  han  6. 00-  inch  cross  sect  ion  . 

Truck  tires: 

Small  (up  to  7.00-lnch  cross  section) . 

0) 

Larpe  (over  7.00-inch  cross  section) . 

•  Equal  to  that  of  new  100-level  tire  of  same  site  and  type — minus  tolerance  2/32  inch. 
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SECTION  vn 

Control  instrument* 

The  effective  use  of  time  clocks,  heat  gauges,  air  pressure  gauges  mold  and/or 
matrix  temperature  gauges  is  required  for  the  control  of  heat,  time,  and  ntr 
pressure,  4  ,  J 

Further,  it  is  recommended  that  these  gauges  be  calibrated  regularly  to  insure 
their  accuracy, 

SECTION  vm 

Warranty 

In  order  that  the  consumer  may  know  that  the  retreaded  tire  purchased  ac¬ 
tually  complies  with  the  specifications  set  forth  in  these  standards  as  well  as 
the  general  practices  outlined  in  the  NTDEA  Shop  Operating  Manual  for  Tire 
Reconditioning,  all  tires  must  carry  a  guarantee  against  defects  in  workmanship 
and  material  as  well  as  give  satisfactory  service  under  normal  operating  con¬ 
ditions, 

SECTION  IX 

Labelling 

Members  in  good  standing  of  the  Tire  Retreading  Institute  are  reqiured  to  affix 
an  authorized  medallion  to  each  tire  processed  in  compliance  with  these  stand¬ 
ards-  This  will  give  the  consumer  tangible  assurance  of  minimum  quality  stand¬ 
ards  as  set  forlh  in  these  specifications.  The  medallion  must  be  placed  only  on 
those  tires  meeting  these  standards. 

Willful  evasion  and  misapplication  of  the  authorized  medallion  on  retreaded 
tires  not  meeting  these  standards  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  expulsion  from 
membership  in  the  Tire  Retreading  Institute, 

STATEMENT  QF  HON,  WESTON  E,  VIVIAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr,  Macdonald  (presiding).  Congressman  Vivian,  of  Michigan, 

Mr,  Vivian.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  resident  of 
my  district,  plus  two  of  his  associates,  who  will  testify  next. 

Mr.  Chairman*  my  constituents  are  greatly  interested  in  your  hear¬ 
ings,  Their  increased  interest  in  this  field  arises  from  two  different 
causes*  First,  many  thousands  of  my  constituents  are  employed  by  the 
auto  industry,  A  major  assembly  plant  of  one  of  the  major  auto  firms 
is  located  in  my  district.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  that  plant 
in  one  auto  line  recently  has  dropped  significantly,  because,  I  am  told, 
buyers  are  reluctant  to  purchase  the  vehicle,  following  testimony  be¬ 
fore  other  legislative  bodies  alleging  that  the  vehicle  is  unsafe.  For¬ 
tunately,  overall  employment  in  the  plant  has  not  decreased,  but  has 
been  maintained ;  the  employees  affected  have  shifted  to  production 
of  other  lines.  Thus,  my  constituents  are  not  as  yet  adversely  affected, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  When  did  this  dropoff  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Vivian,  Within  the  last  4  to  5  months,  as  I  recollect. 

Mr*  Macdonald.  We  just  started  these  hearings  recently, 

Mr.  Vivian,  These  hearings  certainly  were  not  the  cause,  Mr*  Chair¬ 
man.  In  fact*  I  am  certain  that  my  constituents,  all  my  constituents, 
are  appreciative  of  these  hearings  and  desire  that  you  continue  to 
obtain  testimony  from  those  requesting  automotive  safety  standards. 
Surely  the  men  and  women  who  work  in  the  auto  factories  do,  for 
many"  of  the  accidental  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  my  district 
have  occurred  on  the  major  highways  within  sight  of  the  automobile 
plants. 

The  group  from  which  you  are  about  to  hear  testimony  will  be 
introduced  by  Dr.  Paul  Gikas,  assistant  professor  of  pathology  at 
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the  University  of  Michigan  Medical  Center,  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  chief 
of  laboratory  service  at  the  Veterans3  Hospital  there.  He  is  also  a 
deputy  medical  examiner  for  the  county  of  Washtenaw. 

As  examiner,  lie  is  a  member  of  a  medical  team,  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  which  has  sped  to  automobile  accidents  in  the  county, 
often  before  the  ambulances  arrive.  The.  members  of  the  team  have 
police  radio  receivers  in  their  cal's  and  officers  to  notify  them  immedi¬ 
ately  when  accidents  occur.  This  team  has  conducted  a  detailed  study, 
under  a  grant  from  the  U*S.  Public  Health  Service  to  the  university, 
of  some  139  fatal  accidents,  in  which  177  deaths  have  occurred. 

I  think  Dr.  Gikas  can  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  and 
knowledgeable  proponents  of  the  need  to  design  a  more  crashworthy 
automobile.  lie  will  present  the  reasons  why  he  believes  this  to  be 
necessary.  Dr.  Gikas  has  fought,  within  organized  medicine,  for 
the  support  for  Federal  standards  for  safety  in  automobiles.  Again, 
that  has  been  a  rather  unique  position  until  only  very  recently, 

I  think  you  will  find  his  information  most  worthy  of  being  heard. 
Mr,  Macdonald.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr*  Gikas? 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR,  PAUL  GIKAS,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF 
PATHOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  COLLEGE  OF  MEET 
CINE:  DE,  ARNOLD  CONSTAD,  SECRETARY,  PHYSICIANS  FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE  SAFETY;  AND  DR.  CHRISTOPHER  BEVER,  CHAIR¬ 
MAN  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  SECTION,  PHYSICIANS  FOR  AUTO¬ 
MOTIVE  SAFETY 

Dr,  Gikas,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Our  presentation  will  be  made  by  a  team,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are 
two  other  physicians,  Dr.  Arnold  Const  ad,  a  New  Jersey  pediatrician, 
and  Dr.  Bever,  a  Washington,  D.C,,  physician.  Dr.'  Constad  will 
speak  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR,  ARNOLD  CONSTAD,  SECRETARY,  PHYSICIANS 
FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  SAFETY 

Dr.  Constad.  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  F oreign  Commerce,  Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety, 
which  is  the  title  of  our  group,  really  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
give  testimony  today. 

My  name  is  Dr.  Arnold  Constad,  a  practicing  physician  in  New 
Jersey. 

Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety  welcomes  this  invitation  to  pre¬ 
sent  testimony  on  H.R.  13228,  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  at  which 
the  medical  profession  has  appeared  before  your  committee  on  the 
problems  of  automotive  safety.  For  more  than  a  decade  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  have  ad¬ 
dressed  repeated  resolutions  calling  for  a  safer  car.  These  are  already 
part  of  the  congressional  record  of  this  same  committee  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Oren  Harris  and  Kenneth  Roberts,  A  resolution  adopted  on 
December  1, 1955,  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical 
Associ  at  ion  reads : 
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Whereas  traffic  accidents  in  the  United  States  claim  38,000  lives  and  1,250,000 
injured  each  year,  with  a  probable  45  percent  increase  in  vehicle  mileage  in 
the  next  10  years ;  and 

Whereas  this  death  and  accident  toll  could  be  materially  reduced  through  im¬ 
provement  in  automotive  safety  design  and  construction ;  and 

Whereas  all  other  modes  of  public  transportation  except  that  by  automobile 
are  already  safeguarded  by  Federal  safety  standards :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  American  Medical  Association,  through  its  house  of  dele¬ 
gates,  strongly  urges  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  request  legislation 
from  Congress  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  national  body  to  approve  and 
regulate  safety  standards  of  automobile  construction. 

That  was  in  1955  when  the  toll  was  38,000  lives  and  1,250,000 
injured.  Now  it  is  50,000  lives  and  4  million  injured — proof  enough 
of  the  ineffectuality  of  the  pleas  of  our  predecessors  Dr.  Horace  Camp¬ 
bell,  Dr.  Fletcher  Woodward,  Dr.  John  Stapp,  Dr.  James  Goddard, 
Dr.  Abraham  Mirkin,  Dr.  Hunter  Shelden,  and  Dr.  James  Ryan,  and 
Mr.  John  O.  Moore,  Mr.  Daniel  Moynihan,  Mr.  Kenneth  Roberts,  Mr. 
Hugh  DeHaven,  and  Mr.  William  Stieglitz. 

Unlike  communicable  disease,  we  know  that  there  can  never  be  a 
vaccine  to  prevent  bodily  injury.  All  previous  safety  campaigns  have 
yielded  saint  control  on  the  incidence  of  the  automobile  accident 
itself,  that  is  the  first  collision:  the  impact  of  the  car  with  another 
vehicle  or  barrier. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  that  while  the  yield  has  been  scant,  as  physicians 
we  will  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  expansion  of  efforts  to  improve 
licensing  procedures,  highway  design,  driver  training,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  and  research.  We  shall  assist  in  the  control  of  the  driver’s  physi¬ 
cal  and  medical  disabilities.  All  of  this  does  not  preclude  our  priority 
of  medical  emphasis  that  this  epidemic  of  bodily  injuries  has  an  un¬ 
mistakable  causative  agent,  the  lack  of  occupant  and  pedestrian  pro¬ 
tection  built  into  the  current  automobiles.  Our  medical  training 
compels  dedication  to  promoting  survival  and  the  prevention  of  injury 
in  the  second  collision,  when  the  occupant  impacts  some  interior  or 
exterior  surface.  Substantial  research  has  shown  that  in  dozens 
of  vehicle  designs  and  features,  there  is  a  failure  to  anticipate  every 
type  of  bodily  injury  which  could  be  caused  by  the  automobile  and  to 
then  establish  safeguards  to  eliminate  the  hazards  or  minimize  the 
injury.  In  short,  we  believe  that  our  patients  could  survive  crashes 
up  to  45  miles  per  hour. 

After  repeated  hearings  by  the  Rol>erts  committee — not  until  1964 
was  the  first  important  legislation  toward  a  safer  car  written.  In 
1964 — the  General  Services  Administration  was  authorized  to  establish 
standards  for  the  cars  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Two  sets  of  GSA  standards  have  been  published — a  notable  begin¬ 
ning,  but  the  limitations  of  GSA  are  appreciable,  for  it  is  only  a  pro¬ 
curement  agency.  The  budget  of  GSA  for  purchase  and  research  has 
l>een  scant — $1,500  per  vehicle  buvs  few  bargains  of  safety  innovation 
from  a  cost-conscious  industry.  There  is  no  application  to  foreign  and 
domestic  producers  not  competing  for  Government  sales.  There  is  no 
guarantee  of  nonindustry  representation  for  the  public  and  consumer 
interest  in  GSA  transactions.  There  has  been  a  further  detraction  in 
the  lack  of  orderly  coordination  of  GSA  activities  with  related  inter¬ 
government  agencies  and  specialists. 

The  legislation  II. R.  13228  does  not  call  for  mandatory  safety  stand¬ 
ards  now.  This  can  but  perpetuate  the  exposure  of  our  patients  to 
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lethal  design.  For  example,  the  provision  of  Federal  Standard  No. 
515/4a — s.  3.4— March  1966 : 

*  *  *  the  upper  end  of  the  steering  control  system  shall  not  he  displaced  rear¬ 
ward,  relative  to  an  undisturbed  point  to  the  rear  of  the  steering  wheel  position,, 
more  than  five  inches. 

Driver  deaths  are  caused  more  by  crushing  and  impaling  injuries 
from  the  steering  assembly  than  any  other  cause*  It  makes  preventive 
medical  sense  to  disallow  any  rearward  displacement  of  the  steering 
control  system  in  a  crash.  During  the  1965  GSA  negotiations  with  in- 
dustry,  between  no  displacement  (which  certain  manufacturers  could 
provide  now)  and  8-inch  displacement  convenient  for  other  manufac¬ 
turers)  the  compromise  standard  of  5  inches  was  set.  Throughout 
these  discussions,  the  industry  repeatedly  backed  away  from  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  collapsible  steering  mechanism  to  prevent  driver  injuries. 
As  late  as  January  1966  it  was  said  to  be  too  late  to  effect  changes  in 
the  1968  models.  Yet  with  mounting  public  pressure,  2  weeks  later,  in 
February  1966,  both  General  Motors  and  American  Motors  announced 
that  the  1967  automobiles  would  feature  a  steering  assembly  which 
would  telescope  more  than  8  inches  under  forces  of  deceleration  to 
minimize  driver  injuries.  The  industry  disclosed  that  this  new  tele- 
coping  feature  had  been  exhaustively  tested  and  perfected  over  the 
past  5  years. 

The  automobile  industry,  like  the  drug  industry,  should  provide 
satisfactory  proof  of  product  testing  for  performance  and  occupant 
crash  protection.  For  example,  the  hardtop  models  compromise  the 
structural  strength  for  occupant  protection  in  a  collision.  While  the 
convertible  clearly  lacks  such  protection,  the  hardtop  weakness  is  not 
immediately  apparent.  If  the  hardtop  lias  received  thorough  crash 
testing,  this  kind  of  information  should  be  made  available  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Transport  and  the  car  buyer, 

Chevrolet  will  market  a  new  ear  this  fall,  the  Panther,  Cougar,  or 
some  jungle  breed  to  compete  with  the  Mustang.  What  product  safe¬ 
ty,  what  occupant  and  pedestrian  protection  will  be  built  into  this  new 
car?  The  record  shows  that  the  original  Mustang  models  include 
certain  safety  features  which  were  deleted  from  production  models: 
A  roll  bar*  head-rests*  collapsible  steering  column,  shoulder  harness 
anchorge,  and  dual  braking  system.  These  are  decisions  affecting  the 
public  health.  The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  no  compromise  of 
safety  and  at  least  representation  in  these  important  decisions. 

An  example  of  known  technology  not  applied  is  the  present  padded 
dash,  a  cm  el  hoax  of  style  simulating  safety.  Certainly,  the  average 
ear  buyer  believes  he  is  getting  more  safety  in  the  latest  padded  pan¬ 
els,  That  he  is  not  is  substantiated  by  the  Swearingen  study  which 
won  the  1965  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Award  for  Outstanding 
Research  in  Automotive  Safety*  Ironically,  Swearingen  demon¬ 
strated  greater  crash  protection  from  the  unpadded  dash  panels  in 
cars  of  6  to  10  years  ago  compared  to  current  design.  Head  injuries 
account  for  most,  of  the  serious  trauma.  Impact  ing  the  dash  at  forces 
in  excess  of  30g  produces  loss  of  consciousness  and  cerebral  concussion. 

Considering  this  data,  there  is  dangerous  compromise  in  Federal 
GSA  standard  515/2a,  s  3.2.2,  March  1966,  on  the  location  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  instrument  panel : 
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The  deceleration  of  the  head  form  when  impacting  the  panel  at  22  feet  per 
second  (15  miles  per  hour)  shall  not  exceed  an  effective  maximum  value  of  SOg 
when  3Qg  will  cause  concussion  ? 

How  cun  the  industry  hold  to  this  standard  when  they  had  safer 
standards  in  the  fifties?  Discretionary  authority,  being  exercised 
“from  time  to  thne,”  will  not  prevent  such  indiscretion  in  available 
protection. 

GSA  compromises  exemplify  the  weaknesses  of  voluntary  compli¬ 
ance  of  industry-government  cooperation  based  on  industry  self-rule. 

This  week  President  Johnson  again  spoke  out  for  legislation  and 
bluntly  told  industry  leaders,  “to  quench  your  thirst  for  a  little  blood.” 
We  assume  the  President  was  referring  to  the  disability  and  disfigure¬ 
ment  daily  wrought  by  the  automobile.  As  physicians,  we  come  here 
to  tell  you  of  the  real  tragedy  of  automobile  accidents- — namely,  that 
45  percent  of  the  deaths  are  preventable.  If  we  could  take  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  roadside,  to  the  emergency  room,  to  the  morgue — we 
could  show  you  this  needless  waste  of  life  on  the  spot. 

The  next  best  thing  is  for  you  to  see  the  record  of  on-the-spot  in¬ 
vestigations  by  the  skilled  Michigan  University  research  team  of 
Gikas  and  Huelke.  Dr.  Gikas  is  associate  professor  of  pathology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  College  of  Medicine  and  with  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  These  studies 
have  bc?en  acclaimed  by  the  medical  and  engineering  professions,  the 
Automotive  News,  Look  magazine,  and  many  industry  leaders.  Not 
alll  reaction  is  favorable.  When  Dr.  Gikas  presented  his  material  to 
a  Michigan  State  legislative  committee,  Ford  Vice  President  Bugas 
claimed  the  pictures  were  “gory  and  lurid.”  As  reported  in  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  of  February  22,  Bugas  further  charged  that  Dr, 
Gikas  was  “inflammatory,  vindictive,  and  completely  biased.” 

1  he  facts  make  for  bias  and  the  truth  cannot  be  sugar  coated. 
Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety  believe  that,  every  American  should 
see  this  demonstration — as  you  will— —patterns  of  injury  which  are 
avoidable.  As  this  committee  learns  of  the  inexcusable  waste  of  life 
on  our  highways,  we  are  confident  you  will  move  for  the  survival  of 
our  patients  and  the  prevention  of  serious  injuries  in  a  safer  car. 

The  term  “epidemic”  was  used  before.  We  like  to  think  of  this  as 
a  pandemic  rather  than  epidemic.  Pandemic  is  an  ever-existing  threat 
while  epidemic  is  something  which  may  come  and  go.  This  certain! v 
is  just  staying  with  us. 

M  e  believe  that:  physicians  have  a  clear  responsibility  to  provide 
the  initiative  and  support  for  a  broad  range  of  control  measures. 

Most  importantly,  again,  there  is  demonstrated  the  industry -govern* 
ment  cooperation  based  on  industry  self-rule  and  voluntary  com¬ 
pliance. 

With  self-rule,  the  industry  makes  the  decisions  on  product  safety. 
The  automobile  industry,  like  the  food  and  drug  and  other  major 
turn  sport  at  ion,  should  lie  required  to  demonstrate  satisfactory  proof 
of  product  per  forma  nee  for  safety. 

Speaking  of  the  Mustang,  here  is  a  full  page  ad— this  was  called  to 
our  attention  just  recently — appearing  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times. 
It  shows  very  clearly  this  lovely  girl  in  front  of  a  beautiful  auto¬ 
mobile,  saying.  “My  brother  thinks  I  bought  my  Mustang  because  it 
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is  the  most  popular  new  car.  Mother  thinks  Mustang's  easy  handling 
sold  me.  F ather  t  kinks  it  was  a  lively  six.  I  told  them  I  got  it  because 
it  was  such  a  good  buy.” 

In  very  small  parentheses  below  this  caption,  “But  I  really  got  it 
because  it  is  sexy.” 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  automobile  is  sexy  ? 

Dr.  Constad.  That  is  right.  These  are  not  my  quotes.  These  are 
quotes  of  Ford. 

Can  one  be  proud  of  this  type  of  appeal  ? 

The  legislation.  II.R.  13228,  does  not  call  for  mandatory  safety 
standards  now.  This  can  perpetrate  the  exposure  of  our  patients  to 
lethal  design. 

Mr.  Johnson  proceeded  to  tell  Mr.  Henry  Ford  II,  and  other  top 
executives,  that  the  time  had  come  for  strict  safety  standards  and  to 
stop  raising  picayuntsh  objections. 

The  automobile  manufacturers  apparently  got  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage,  for  2  days  ago  they  declared  for  mandatory  safety  standards. 
Here  culminates  months  of  mounting  public,  professional,  and  con¬ 
gressional  pressure.  But  resistance  comes  in  a  new  front  as  the  indus¬ 
try  attaches  obstructive  qualifications,  chief  of  which  are : 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  should  first  determine  whether  the 
standard  is  worth  the  cost  that  is  required  to  put  it  into  effect.  This 
is  the  industry’s  system  of  cost  accounting,  really  an  intolerable  medi¬ 
cal  approach. 

Just  how  does  a  public  official  balance  the  cost  of  a  human  life 
against  the  cost  of  a  safety  feature?  So  much  more  of  this  is  made 
apparent  in  the  wonderful  testimony  from  New  York  State  this 
morning. 

2.  That  a  consensus  he.  sought  on  each  standard  from  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Stale  motor  vehicle  authorities,  or  even  worse,  the  industry- 
dominated  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  about  which  vou 
heard  things  this  morning.  Here  is  rank  guarantee  of  chaos,  and 
more  delay  in  the  establishment,  of  national  standards. 

Wo  as  physicians  share  the  frustration  of  not  having  access  to  so 
much  of  the  substantial  research,  including  the  Government-financed 
Cornell  data  and  microfilms.  We,  in  medicine  allow  no  such  restric¬ 
tions  of  information  bearing  upon  the  public  health. 

Furthermore,  wTe  do  not  believe  that  any  research  and  accident 
investigation  data  should  he  restricted  from  application  in  civil  or 
criminal  legal  action.  There  must  be  an  end  to  all  secrecy. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  see  the  unprecedented  findings  and  report 
of  Dr.  Paul  Gikas,  Michigan  researcher  and  associate  of  the  Physi¬ 
cians  for  Automotive  Safety.  Dr.  Gikas  has  been  just  introduced. 

According  to  the  Automotive  News  the  presentations  he  had  made 
may  have  more  impact  on  the  design  of  future  automobiles  than  any 
other  presentation  in  auto  history.  Not  all  reaction  is  favorable, 
however. 

When  Dr.  Gikas  presented  his  material  to  a  Michigan  State  legisla¬ 
tive  committee,  Ford  Vice  President.  Bugas  claimed  the  pictures  were 
gory,  and  lurid,  and  that  Dr.  Gikas  was  inflammatory,  vindictive, 
and  completely  biased. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  make  a  dead  man  look  pleasant.  Physicians 
for  Automotive  Safety  believe  that  every  American  should  see  this 
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demonstration,  as  you  will,  showing  patterns  of  injury  which  can  be 
avoided. 

As  this  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  learns  of  this 
appalling  tragedy  in  the  epidemic  of  bodily  injuries,  we  are  confident 
that  you  will  move  for  the  survival  of  our  patients,  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  American  people  in  a  safer  car. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you  very  much, 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PAUL  GIKAS,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 

PATHOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  AND  CHIEF,  LABORA¬ 
TORY  SERVICE,  VA  HOSPITAL,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

Dr,  Gikas.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  to  present  this  material  to  you 
today. 

Accidents  are  exceeded  only  by  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  strokes 
as  a  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States  today.  Of  all  the  accidental 
deaths,  the  automobile  accident  is  the  most  frequent  type.  There  are 
two  approaches  to  decreasing  mortality  from  automobile  accidents. 

L  Prevent  the  accident  from  occurring, 

2.  Prevent  or  modify  the  injury  sustained  by  the  victim  in  the 
event  that  the  accident  occurs. 

The  first  approach  of  accident  prevention  involves  many  factors 
since  the  causes  of  accidents  are  complex.  All  attempts  at  accident 
prevention  are  necessary  and  should  be  encouraged.  However,  we 
should  realize  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  human  being  in  control  of  the 
motor  vehicle,  there  is  a  potential  accident  situation  since  human 
beings  are  subject  to  error. 

This  is  not  a  negativistic  approach;  it  is  merely  a  realistic  one. 

The  second  approach,  therefore,  becomes  very  important  because 
it  assumes  an  accident  will  occur  and  stresses  the  importance  of  a 
'“safer  package  v  for  the  occupant  of  the  vehicle.  This  second  approach 
has  been  long  neglected,  and  I  personally  believe  there  is  a  great 
potential  for  reduction  of  morbidity  and  mortality  if  this  second 
approach  of  a  “safer  package”  would  be  emphasized. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  43  percent  of  the  people  that  are  dy¬ 
ing  on  our  highways  today  ure  dying  under  potentially  survivable  con¬ 
ditions, 

I  will  show  you  slides  to  prove  this.  In  our  present  state  of  medical 
knowledge,  there  are  forms  of  heart  disease  and  cancer  which  we  can 
do  little  about.  Deaths  resulting  from  these  afflictions  are  indeed 
tragic,  but  when  a  death  occurs  under  preventable  circumstances,  the 
tragedy  associated  with  this  death  is  compounded. 

In  order  to  make  recommendations  for  safer  interior  design  and 
construction  of  vehicles  and  for  the  use  of  restraint  systems,  such  as 
seat  belts  or  shoulder  harnesses,  one  must  know  the  mechanism  of  in¬ 
fliction  of  the  fatal  injury. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  information,  a  research  project  sponsored  by 
the  T  -S.  Public  Health  Service  is  being  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  Medical  Center.  This  project  is  involved  with  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  fatal  automobile  accidents  which  occur  in  Washtenaw 
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County,  Mich.  The  investigation  team  which  consists  of  Dr.  Iluelke 
and  myself,  at  the  university,  is  called  to  the  scene  of  all  on-fche-scene 
fatalities  in  the  county  on  a  24-hour  basis  by  the  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

-  One  must  be  dead  to  qualify  for  the  study.  We  don't  take  personal 
injury  cases  because  there  are  so  many  of  them. 

The  victim  is  examined  as  well  as  the  vehicle,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  correlate  pattern  of  injury  sustained  by  the  victim  with 
pattern  of  design  and  damage  of  the  vehicle. 

To  date  177  fatalities  have  l>een  investigated.  These  deaths  were 
produced  by  139  accidents.  It  has  become  obvious  as  a  result  of  this 
study  that  there  are  essentially  two  ways  in  which  a  person  is  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident.  The  individual  dies  as  a  result  of  being 
ejected  from  his  vehicle  or  he  dies  from  injuries  sustained  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  collision  between  him  and  the  inside  of  his  vehicle. 

For  instance,  it  is  not  when  your  car  hits  the  tree  that  kills  you,  but 
it  is  when  you  strike  the  inside  of  your  car  after  your  car  strikes  the 
tree. 

Certain  features  of  interior  design  have  considerable  influence  on 
the  type  and  extent  of  injury  received  by  the  individual  in  the  second¬ 
ary  collision  within  the  vehicle.  Color  slides  will  be  shown  to  point 
out  front  and  rear  seat  ejection  deaths  as  well  as  deaths  resulting  from 
collision  with  lethal  areas  within  the  car  such  as  instrument  knob, 
gearshift  level,  header,  door,  and  so  forth. 

I  will  now  show  slides  of  deaths  resulting  from  ejection  and  from 
Striking  objects  within  the  car. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  How  long  a  period  of  time  will  this  require, 
Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Gikas.  I  can  make  it  as  long  or  short  as  necessary.  How  much 
*une  would  you  like  to  give  me? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  It  isn’t  a  question  of  being  allocated  time.  I  was 
just  asking  you  how  long  the  slides  run. 

Dr.  Gikas.  The  slides  would  take  perhaps  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  sitting  here  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  and  there  is  a  bill  on  the  floor.  It 
is  a  bill  that  there  is  some  controversy  about  and  there  will  be  a  vote. 

I  certainly  would  like  to  see  some  selective  slides,  and  I  think  I 
speak  for  the  committee.  I  don’t  think  we  can  spend  30  minutes  at 
this  particular  time. 

Dr.  Gikas.  I  will  see  if  we  can  select  some,  then. 

(Slide.)  This  first  case  was  an  ejection  death.  This  man  was  on 
a  two-lane  gravel  road,  in  the  winter,  driving  a  1961  Chevrolet.  In¬ 
cidentally,  General  Motors  made  the  statement,  in  a  book  called  “De¬ 
sign  for  Safety”  that  they  introduced  the  safety  lock,  in  1955.  They 
go  on  to  say  there  has  been  rapid  improvement  in  the  lock  since  that 
time. 

This  is  a  1961  Chevrolet  and  the  door  came  open,  6  years  after  they 
introduced  the  safety  lock. 

I  think  you  can  see  the  sequence  of  events.  lie  spun  off  the  road, 
the  left  door  came  open  and  he  was  ejected  and  killed. 

(Slide.)  This  is  the  car.  You  can  see  damage  to  the  bumper  as¬ 
sembly  and  the  fender  assembly,  and  notice  that  the  door  is  open. 
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(Slide,)  Here  is  the  victim*  He  was  thrown  out  of  the  car  and 
pinned  between  the  earth  and  the  car*  I  mentioned  that  43  percent 
of  the  accidents  occur  under  survivable  conditions*  The  most  ini” 
portant  criterion  for  survivability  is  space  available  hi  the  vehicle 
after  the  crash*  If  there  is  no  significant  compromise  of  space  in  your 
car  after  your  car  has  collided  with  another  object,  then  we  deem 
that  survival  could  have  occurred. 

The  roof  is  not  caved  in,  the  A-frame  is  not  caved  in,  the  door  is 
not  caved  in.  Had  this  man  been  kept  in  the  car,  lie  could  have  sur- 
vived. 

We  project  the  size  of  the  victim  back  into  the  occupant  area  of  the 
car  to  determine  if  there  is  compromise  of  space  and  there  is  none 
here. 

This  tragedy  is  compounded  by  the  information  in  the  next  slide. 

(Slide.)  This  man  was  sitting  on  seat  belts*  He  had  them  in  the 
car  but  did  not  bother  to  use  them*  He  was  the  father  of  five  chil¬ 
dren.  Tliis  was  a  completely  unnecessary  death.  The  death  could 
have  been  prevented  also,  I  think,  if  the  door  had  stayed  shut,  yet  it 
came  open.  This  door  allegedly  had  a  safety  lock. 

( Slide.)  Tliis  was  another  single-car  oil- 1 lie-road  accident. 

Incidentally,  this  driver  had  no  license.  I  don’t  deny  that  most 
accidents  are  probably  the  result  of  faulty  drivers*  I  say  probably 
because  we  really  don’t  know.  The  superficial  way  in  which  automo¬ 
bile  accidents  are  investigated  is  that  the  vehicle  is  not  checked,  as  in 
aircraft  accidents.  When  an  airline  disaster  occurs,  the  airliner,  it¬ 
self  is  gone  over  in  great  detail  and  reconstructed. 

Iii  automobile  accidents,  very  little  of  that  is  done.  For  instance, 
the  recent  announcement  by  General  Motors  that  they  were  going  to 
call  back  a  certain  Chevrolet  model  to  repair  a  stuck  accelerator  pedal 
went  on  to  say,  “We  know  of  no  accidents  that  occurred  as  a  result  of 
this.” 

Let  me  draw  an  example*  Supposing  you  were  driving  one  of  those 
cars.  Suppose  you  had  gone  through  a  stop  sign  because  the  accelera¬ 
tor  pedal  stuck*  Suppose  you  had  injured  or  ki lied  someone  as  a  result 
of  going  through  the  stop  sign*  Suppose  you  had  been  killed  in  this 
accident  and  suppose  there  were  three  witnesses  that  saw  your  car  go 
through  the  stop  sign. 

How  do  you  think  this  would  have  been  written  off  on  the  police¬ 
man's  report?  As  driver  error,  because  you  violated  the  stop  sign. 
Yet  if  the  car  had  been  tom  down  and  examined  in  great  detail,  it 
might  have  become  apparent  that  the  accelerator  was  faulty  rather 
than  the  driver. 

So  I  say  probably  the  faulty  driver  causes  most  accidents. 

I  say  probably  because  we  really  do  not  know  the  incidence  of 
faulty  vehicles  because  we  don’t  gear  our  investigations  to  that*  I  say 
we  should  direct  efforts  against  the  driver,  by  all  means,  but  we  should 
also  realize  it  is  difficult  to  control  driver  behavior* 

In  the  last  four  accidents  I  investigated  in  the  county,  two  of  the 
drivers  had  no  licenses  at  all*  One  was  driving  on  a  revoked  license 
and  the  other  had  no  license*  How  do  you  control  these  people? 
Because  it  is  so  difficult  to  control  human  behavior,  we  should  not  give 
up,  we  should  still  try  to  do  it,  but  we  should  also  concentrate  on  the 
vehicle.  The  vehicle  is  the  easiest  factor  to  control. 
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This  man  went  off  the  road,  and  rolled  over  and  lie  was  killed* 

( SI  ide* )  Here  is  the  Ford  car  upside  down  in  the  ditch, 

(Slide.)  This  is  the  roof  of  the  car  shown  here.  The  car  is  upside 
down.  This  man  was  thrown  out  of  this  open  door,  his  head  was 
caught  under  the  roof  of  the  car.  He  died  of  a  broken  neck. 

(Slide.)  The  car  is  turned  over  and  see  the  depression  but  there  is 
still  no  significant  compromise  of  room.  If  that  man  had  stayed  in 
the  car  with  a  closed  door  and  a  seat  belt  he  could  have  survived, 

I  would  like  to  bring  out  this  point :  1  ment  ioned  the  manufacturer's 
claim  to  have  introduced  the  safety  lock  in  1955.  I  give  them  credit 
for  that.  I  think  the  safety  lock  has  helped.  It  is  inadequate,  it  needs 
improving,  but  it  has  helped  some.  But  they  neglected  to  communicate 
with  the  driving  public  the  importance  of  locking  that  door  from  the 
inside.  Unless  you  lock  the  door  from  the  inside,  you  are  not  bring¬ 
ing  the  safety  lock  into  full  play.  Why? 

Bemember  how  you  open  your  car  door.  You  press  the  button  on 
the  side  and  pull  the  handle  back.  What  if  your  car  rolls  over?  The 
earth  or  a  stone  in  essence  becomes  a  thumb.  It  pushes  the  button  in. 
If  the  door  could  l>e  locked  from  the  inside,  many  of  these  openings 
could  be  prevented,  yet  they  have  not  publicized  this  to  the  public. 

Here  the  industry  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  the  public 
how  concerned  they  were  about  safety  but  they  did  not  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Now  more  recently  they  are  going  into  this.  I  have  heard  that  from 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  industry. 

This  is  death  by  ejection. 

We  will  jump  ahead  because  time  is  running  short. 

(Slide.)  I  showed  you  front-seat-ejection  deaths.  I  want  to  go  to 
a  rear-seat-ejection  death. 

(Slide.)  People  think  because  they  are  in  the  rear  seat  of  a  car  they 
are  immune  to  ejection.  This  is  not  so.  You  can  be  ejected  from  the 
rear  seat  of  a  two-door  car  just  like  a  four-door  car.  Tins  car  had  a 
blowout.  It  went  off  the  side  of  the  road  and  struck  an  earth  embank¬ 
ment.  There  were  five  people  in  the  car  and  only  one  person  died. 
The  only  person  who  died  was  the  only  person  who  was  ejected.  She 
was  ejected  from  the  rear  seat  of  a  two-door  car.  They  came  off  the 
road,  struck  an  earth  hank,  the  car  turned  on  its  left  side,  went  through 
a  stand  of  bush  for  40  feet,  and  at  20  feet  the  door  came  open  and  the 
young  lady  was  thrown  out. 

(Slide.)  This  is  the  car.  It  was  a  1051  F ord  and  the  door  came  open. 
The  mud  on  the  door  suggests  the  car  was  on  its  left  side. 

(Slide.)  This  shot  tells  us  the  car  was  not  only  on  its  left  side  but 
the  door  was  open,  because  we  have  mud  on  the  lock  assembly  and  on 
the  inner  panel*  We  feel  confident  the  door  was  open  at  that  time. 

(Slide.)  This  was  the  girls  only  injury.  The  body  is  face  down. 
This  is  the  lacerated  right  buttock.  She  had  no  bead,  chest,  or  abdomi¬ 
nal  injuries. 

(Slide.)  She  got  that  when  she  was  thrown  out  of  the  car  onto 
this  fence  post  with  the  barbed  wire*  I  grant  that  is  an  unusual  set 
of  circumstances  but  the  whole  thing  could  have  been  avoided  if  she 
had  been  kept  in  the  car,  with  a  door  that  would  not  come  open,  and 
with  a  seat  belt  firmly  fastened. 
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I  will  skip  cases  and  go  to  t lie  secondary  collision  deaths  in  the  car* 

(Slide.)  This  is  a  secondary  collision  death.  Remember,  there  are 
two  types  of  death,  ejection  and  secondary  collision.  This  man  vio¬ 
lated  the  yellow  line.  He  was  alone  in  his  car.  lie  had  15  previous 
traffic  violations  on  record,  yet  he  was  still  driving.  He  had  been 
drinking.  He  went  across  the  yellow  line  and  struck  a  family  car. 

In  the  family  car,  a  father  was  killed,  a  mother  was  killed,  a  6- 
year-old  child  was  killed,  and  four  children  were  orphaned. 

The  violator  survived.  It  was  a  Pontiac  that  they  were  riding  in 
and  a  Pontiac  collided  with  him.  These  were  identical  model  cars. 
The  odds  against  that  are  tremendous. 

(Slide.)  This  was  the  family  car.  The  father  died  against  the 
steering  wheel. 

The  mother  died  of  a  fractured  larynx,  the  voice  box.  Just  gently 
tap  your  Adam's  apple.  Imagine  doing  that  at  50  miles  an  hour 
against  steel.  This  is  the  relatively  sharp  edge  on  the  dashboard  of 
the  Pontiac.  She  did  not  have  a  seat  belt  on,  but  with  the  seat  belt 
on  I  don't  think  she  would  have  struck  her  larynx  but  she  still  could 
have  struck  her  face  and  received  serious  and  possibly  fatal  facial 
injuries. 

So  the  point  is  the  seat  belt  is  not  a  panacea.  In  our  series  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  could  have  prevented  about  40  percent  of  the  fatalities  in  our 
series,  but  not  all  without  injury.  Some  of  them  would  lie  alive  and 
would  still  be  in  jured,  so  we  must  have  modified  design  in  addition 
to  the  restraint  system. 

I  said  a  0-year-old  child  was  killed.  I  don't  know  if  the  Congress¬ 
men  can  see  this  triangular  depression,  but  there  is  a  triangular  de¬ 
pression  in  this  instrument  panel.  This  was  produced  by  the  chin  of 
the  6-year-old  girl.  This  girl  became  a  missile. 

There  is  a  physical  law  which  has  never  been  repealed,  and  I  am 
sure  you  remember  it  from  high  school  physics,  a  law  of  inertia,  a 
body  in  motion  tends  to  remain  in  motion.  If  your  car  is  going  80 
miles  an  hour  and  it  stops  suddenly  in  an  accident  or  stops  to  avoid 
an  accident,  the  bodies  in  the  car  do  not  stop  suddenly,  they  keep 
going,  hence,  the  secondary  collision. 

What  they  strike  influences  the  type  and  extent  of  injury.  This  girl 
catapulted  from  the  rear  seat,  and  made  that  dent  that  you  see  there. 

Tremendous  forces  come  into  play  here.  If  this  girl  had  been  re¬ 
strained  in  the  rear  seat  with  a  seat  belt  she  could  have  survived  this 
accident.  If  this  panel  had  been  constructed  with  crash  attenuation  in 
mind,  it  may  have  been  possible  to  have  survived. 

Remember,  less  than  a  third  of  the  driving  public  wear  seat  belts. 
The  industry  certainly  has  the  responsibility  for  putting  the  seat  belts 
in.  They  did  not  actually  put  belts  in  until  they  were  forced  to  by  var¬ 
ious  State  legislatures— New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  so  on.  But  now 
that  they  have  put  these,  seat  belts  in  because  of  Government  coercion, 
the  public  has  a  responsibility  to  use  them.  The  manufacturer  has  a 
responsibility  to  make  the  car  more  crashworthy,  however,  too. 

(Slide.)  This  is  another  secondary  collision.  This  was  a  1957 
Euick,  with  two  teenagers,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  They  went  off  the  road 
and  struck  a  tree.  You  may  ask  why  they  went  off  the  road,  and  I 
don’t  know  why  they  went  off  the  road.  I  only  know  that  people  go 
off  the  road  every  day. 
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There  are  many  factors  involved  here.  For  instance,  if  that  tree  had 
not  been  there,  if  they  had  gone  off  the  road,  decelerated  in  a  cornfield 
or  a  wheatfiekl,  chances  are  the  only  thing  that  would  have  resulted 
would  be  a  muddy  car.  But  instead,  they  hit  the  tree.  One  solution 
would  ho  t  o  remove  all  the  trees,  cut  down  all  the  trees,  remove  all  the 
bridge  culverts,  the  bridge  abutments,  the  ditches.  This  would  help 
solve  the  problem,  but  I  think  it  is  impractical. 

When  we  build  new  highways  we  should  by  all  means  not  repeat 
our  old  mistakes,  and  the  Interstate  System,  fortunately,  is  not  repeat¬ 
ing  all  the  old  mistakes.  They  are  repeating  some,  however. 

To  cut  down  all  the  trees,  I  think,  would  be  an  insurmountable  task. 
When  we  consider  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  modify  human  behavior, 
and  how  impractical  to  change  all  the  highways,  we  come  to  the  third 
factor,  the  vehicle.  This  is  the  easiest  to  modify.  The  two  were 
killed. 

(Slide.)  This  shows  the  tree, 

(Slide.)  This  is  tlieir  car.  You  can  see  the  tremendous  amount  of 
damage  here,  but  notice,  gentlemen,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  damage 
to  the  front  of  that  vehicle,  there  is  no  significant  compromise  of  oc¬ 
cupant  space.  This  pattern  is  often  seen  in  front-engine  cal's.  On 
cars  with  rear  engines,  this  is  not  so. 

For  instance,  when  some  of  these  small  foreign  rear-engine  cars 
have  a  front  collision,  you  are  less  likely  to  have  as  much  space  left 
inside.  Space  left  inside,  of  course,  is  the  important  criterion  for  sur¬ 
vivability,  I  was  so  convinced  of  that,  that  when  I  was  a  trainee  in 
pathology,  I  drove  in  a  small,  rear-engine  car  to  save  money,  I  had  the 
tiling  all  paid  for  and  when  I  started  this  study  we  investigated  a  fatal¬ 
ity  in  which  a  small,  rear-engine  car  was  involved,  and  after  I  saw  that, 
I  went  into  debt  and  bought  a  big  American  gas  eater  to  drive  my 
family  around, 

(Slide.)  The  driver  died  against  the  header,  the  steel  bar  that  joins 
the  roof  with  the  windshield.  He  struck  it  with  his  head  anti  received 
a  fatal  brain  injury.  He  did  not  have  his  seat  belt  on.  The  header 
can  be  struck  in  some  full-size  cars  with  the  seat  belt  on,  depending 
upon  how  t  all  the  individual  is. 

In  other  words,  if  a  short  person  is  driving  and  you  have  a  bench 
seat  so  the  short  person  moves  the  seat  up  and  a  tall  person  is  sitting 
in  the  right  passenger  area,  he  can  hit  the  header  with  the  seat  belt  on. 
This  is  what  you  may  hit  in  a  front  collision.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
case. 

The  padded  visor  which  was  introduced  about  a  decade  ago  as  an 
optional  item  (why  in  the  world  a  device  which  has  the  potential  to 
prevent  injury  is  optional  is  beyond  me — brakes  are  not  optional  on  a 
car,  so  why  an  injury -pre venting  device)— was  very  inadequate. 

Suppose  you  had  the  visor  in  a  lateral  position  to  shield  the  sun 
coming  in  on  the  side,  which  many  people  do.  Then  you  expose  the 
entire  header.  I  had  the  privilege  of  consulting  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  participated  in  the  writing  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  Federal  cars  for  1067  and  I  also  participated  in  the  conference 
held  in  December  which  was  to  revise  the  1968  standards. 

We  did  not  get  a  padded  header  in  the  first  instance.  Actually,  the 
1967  standards  are  essentially  making  standard  what  was  optional 
before. 
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The  concept  of  a  Federal  standards  is  excellent,  but  the  standards 
themselves  are  quite  weak,  and  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
GSA  people,  not  being*  critical  of  the  GSA  people — I  think  the  people 
in  GSA  are  conscientious,  sincere,  and  trying  to  do  a  good  job,  but 
the  odds  are  against  them. 

The  most  potent  voices  in  GSA  conferences  belong  to  industry,  and 
we  did  not  get  the  padding.  In  the  1068  conference,  I  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  header  be  placed  out  of  the  way  or  padded.  So 
now  they  are  going  to  pad  it.  At  least  this  came  out  in  the  revision 
of  the  standards,  to  put  a  half  inch  of  padding  on  the  header.  I  don’t 
think  that  will  be  adequate,  but  that  is  what  we  ended  up  with. 

(Slide.)  A  young  lady  died  in  this  accident.  Notice  the  tuning 
knob  on  that  Buick  radio. 

(Slide.)  Notice  the  mate  to  the  knob  is  gone.  Notice  the  blood¬ 
stain  next  to  the  knob.  Where  did  the  knob  go  ? 

(Slide.)  This  is  an  X-ray  of  the  girls  skull.  The  knob  com¬ 
pletely  penetrated  her  scalp,  skull  bone,  and  entered  the  brain.  That 
was  the  fatal  injury.  There  is  the  knob  in  the  brain. 

I  know  of  no  other  language  to  describe  this  than  “lethal  design.” 
We  know  from  medicine,  emergency  room  work,  that  a  pent  rating 
injury  is  usually  more  severe  than  a  nonpenetrating  one.  If  a  person 
was  going  to  be  hit  on  the  head  with  a  flat  board  or  an  ax,  they 
would  take  the  flat  board. 

We  know  that  a  penetrating  injury  results  from  a  force,  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  small  area.  I  assume  the  automobile  designer's  and  engi¬ 
neers  are  aware  of  this  law  of  inertia  I  quoted,  and  I  assume  they 
are  aware  of  these  concepts  of  pressure  (force  per  unit  area)  and 

Fjnetration.  I  assume  they  know  more  about  this  than  I  do,  since 
have  only  had  college  physics. 

So  why  do  they  continue  to  make  cars  with  lethal  objects  in  an 
area  of  potential  impact?  This  is  the  question  we,  as  physicians,  are 
asking.  We  are  tired  of  seeing  repeatedly  the  same  injuries  over  and 
over  and  over  again.  There  is  a  specific  reason  why  you  are  injured  in 
a  car  accident. 

It  is  not  because  someone  waves  a  wand  over  the  car.  It  is  because 
you  strike  something  inside  the  car  or  were  ejected  or  the  car  caved 
in  on  you.  There  is  a  definite  reason  for  it. 

(Slide.)  You  can’t  see  this,  but  this  accident  I  will  explain  to 
you,  and  you  will  see  it  in  the  next  slide  better.  A  lady  went  through 
a  stop  sign  in  a  fog. 

(Slide.)  Again  I  point  out  driver  error  probably  accounts  for 
most  accidents.  But  good  people  cause  accidents,  too.  You  don’t 
have  to  be  a  “nut”  to  cause  an  accident.  I  am  sure  that  “nuts”  play 
their  role,  but  good  people  have  accidents.  Good  people  go  through 
stop  signs,  not  intent  ionally,  but  because  they  have  a  lapse  of  attention 
or  something. 

Just  because  a  good  person  happens  to  do  that,  or  because  a  “nut” 
happens  to  do  it,  it  shouldn’t  necessarily  always  follow  that  he 
injures  someone  or  injures  or  kills  himself.  With  a  crashworthy 
vehicle,  many  of  these  accidents  can  be  without  injury. 

This  lady  went  through  a  stop  sign  in  a  fog.  A  small  child  sitting 
on  the  lap  of  an  adult  in  the  right  passenger  area  became  a  missile. 
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One  principle  which  is  known  in  this  accident  investigation  work 
is  that  in  an  accident,  the  resultant  forces  are  such  that  the  initial 
path  of  the  body  is  to  the  point  of  impact. 

In  other  words,  if  your  car  impacts  left  front,  all  the  bodies  in  the 
car  initially  fly  left  front.  There  may  be  ricochet  patterns  after 
that  which  are  harder  to  predict.  The  initial  path  can  be  predicted 
with  great  accuracy. 

This  lady  impacted  left  front.  The  child  was  in  the  right  front 
area.  This  is  the  gear  shift  lever.  1  don't  know  whether  you  can 
see  it.  This  is  the  gear  shift  on  this  Ford  car.  It  has  a  bloodstain  on 
it.  This  gear  shift  lever  acted  as  a  dagger.  This  penetrated  (he 
child’s  throat,  went  through  the  lateral  wall  of  the  throat. 

(Slide.)  It  came  out  beneath  the  middle  cranial  fossa. 

( Slide, )  Again,  the  technology  is  presently  available  in  the  industry 
to  eliminate  this  hazard.  For  instance,  Chrsyler  had  a  push  button 
system  which  completely  eliminated  the  need  for  a  sharp  stick  on 
the  end  of  the  column.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  car  has  a  push 
button  system  and  we  are  happy  with  it.  Allegedly  it  was  a  result 
of  a  public  opinion  poll  that  Chrysler  abandoned  this  push  button 
system  and  has  now  gone  back  to  these  sharp,  dagger-like  objects. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Michigan  committee  in  Lansing,  and 
during  that  day  of  testimony,  1  was  the  only  critic  against  industry, 
I  had  1  hour  and  the  industry  had  8  hours,  Mr.  Bugas  was  so  inflamed 
from  the  pictures  that  1  have  shown  that  he  departed  from  his 
prepared  text  to  impugn  my  integrity  and  objected  specifically  to  my 
calling  n  gear  shift  lever  a  dagger. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  when  you  find  a  piece  of  steel  that  has  pene¬ 
trated  a  child’s  throat,  Mr.  Bugas  can  call  it  a  gear  shift  lever  if  he 
wants,  but  I  prefer  to  call  it  a  dagger  because  that  is  what  it  is. 

This  man  was  in  the  car.  He  was  a  car  salesman.  He  struck  this 
tree,  a  small  tree,  knocked  it  over,  became  a  missile  in  his  car*  He 
flew  over  to  the  point  of  impact.  You  see  from  the  inside  he  went 
clown  and  knocked  otF  this  hardware  here.  The  amazing  thing  here 
is  when  you  look  at  where  he  came  from — this  is  where  he  came  from. 
There  is  no  damage  at  all.  This  was  a  new  Chevy, 

If  he  stayed  over  there,  lie  could  have  survived.  There  was  no 
seat  belts  in  this  car.  This  is  another  ease  of  preventable  death. 

Mr,  Macdonald.  Was  that  glass  that  he  went  through  the  so-called 
safety  glass  ? 

I)r.  (tikas.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  1963  safety  glass. 

The  Chabema n.  Would  you  comment  on  the  safety  glass  ? 

Dr.  Gikas.  The  safety  glass  in  the  windshield  is  the  sandwich  type 
which  supposedly  prevents  shattering  and  breaking  up  with  sharp 
pieces  which  can  cut  the  individual.  The  safety  glass  we  have  on 
cars  now  in  my  opinion  is  inadequate.  You  can  actually  go  through 
the  window  and  be  caught  there,  AVe  have  seen  the  glass  collar  ef¬ 
fect.  The  head  goes  through  and  comes  back.  You  essentially  have 
a  glass  collar  of  sharp  jagged  edges  around  the  neck.  This  "is  not 
ideal.  The  ideal  glass  would  be  glass  which  had  enough  elasticity  to 
decelerate  the  head,  at  something  like  30  g  without  allowing  pene¬ 
tration. 

You  realize  these-  are  very  tight,  rigid  requirements,  and  they  may 
seem  pretty  severe,  but  my  opinion  is  not  enough  effort  has  been  di- 
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rected  in  this  area  of  developing  such  a  windshield.  We  have  the 
technology  in  this  country  which  has  us  on  the  verge  of  landing  a 
man  on  the  moon,  and  we  have  the  technology  which  develops  an 
automatic  transmission  in  a  car  which  can  go  40,000  or  50,000  miles 
without  any  attention. 

Yet  why  can't  we  develop  a  more  elastic  glass  or  any  other  device 
here  which  will  prevent  injury — in  my  opinion  this  has  not  come 
about  because  not  enough  effort  has  been  directed  into  this  area.  It 
has  been  directed  to  styling  and  to  other  areas. 

This  is  a  steering  wheel  death.  This  occurred  on  an  interstate 
highway  and  a  “No  U  Turn"  sign  was  visible.  A  truck  made  a  turn 
right  in  front  of  this  “No  U  Turn”  sign.  This  truckdriver  had  been 
convicted  of  a  “No  U  Turn”  violation  a  year  previously  and  he  did 
it  again.  Two  boys  were  coming  along  in  a  Mercury.  The  speed 
limit  is  70  miles  an  hour  day  and  night.  The  boys  smashed  into  the 
rear  of  the  truck  and  both  boys  were  killed. 

Keep  in  mind  this  sharp  angle  here  on  the  back  of  that  truck. 
Notice  the  right  front  fender  of  the  Mercury  is  still  on  the  truck. 
We  would  like  to  see  some  type  of  bumper  dropped  down  here.  When 
you  collide  with  this  type  of  truck,  you  slip  underneath. 

Attorney  General  Scalise  of  Iowa  who  testified  earlier,  is  concerned 
about  this  because  in  Iowa  they  have  this  problem.  The  car  slips 
underneath  and  the  point  of  collision  is  way  up  in  the  windshield 
a  rea. 

If  these  trucks  had  a  bumper  behind  them,  it  may  help  dissipate 
the  force  of  the  impact  up  front. 

You  see  that  in  this  next  slide.  The  right  angle  corresponds  with 
the  back  end  of  that  truck.  The  main  impact  was  up  there.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  was  damage  here  and  he  impacted  here  because  it  threw 
the  steering  wheel  back. 

The  steering  wheel  in  this  Mercury  came  back.  In  our  series,  the 
steering  wheel  is  a  real  culprit  as  far  as  the  driver  is  concerned. 
About  half  of  the  deaths  in  our  opinion  could  not  have  been  prevented 
even  if  the  driver  had  an  upper  torso  restrainer  because  of  the  rear¬ 
ward  displacement  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  can  kill  by  breaking  the 
neck.  The  wheel  column  kills  by  injuring  the  chest,  the  heart,  lungs 
and  so  one  and  the  lower  rim  of  the  wheel  injures  the  abdominal 
organs. 

There  is  not  enough  room  here  for  you,  your  liver  and  the  steering 
wheel.  It  is  questionable  whether  a  seatbelt  would  help  at  all.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  the  injured  liver. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  General  Motors  has  finally  announced 
they  will  make  a  change  here  on  the  1967  cars. 

Much  energy  and  effort  was  spent  in  this  area.  We  ended  up  with 
1967  Federal  cars  with  a  steering  column  which  will  not  displace 
more  than  5  inches  in  a  20-mile-an-hour  barrier  collision.  We  think 
this  is  a  very,  very  modest  request,  and  we  hope  to  raise  that  to  30 
miles  an  hour  in  the  new  standards  and  maybe  even  higher. 

Since  time  is  short,  let’s  get  on.  1  want  to  show  some  new  cars. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Doctor,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  interrupt  you.  As 
you  can  see  from  the  bells,  we  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  floor. 
I  think  we  will  take  a  recess  and  try  to  be  back  by,  say,  3:30  or  25 
minutes  of  4.  You  may  continue  at  that  time. 
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The  hearing  is  recessed  until  3 :30, 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  recessed  until  3:40  p.m.) 

Mr,  Macdonald.  Dr,  Gikas,  will  you  continue  with  your  testimony  ? 

Dr.  Gikas.  I  want  (o  point  out  again  what  steering  wheels  can  tio 
to  injure  people.  This  was  an  accident  on  a  two-lane  highway  near 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  with  a  1963  Plymouth.  The  car  went  off  the  road 
and  hit  these  trees. 

This  is  the  car.  The  driver  ended  up  dead  in  the  rear  seat.  Notice 
the  steering  wheel.  The  wheel,  itself,  is  broken  and  the  column  is 
exposed.  The  column  causes  havoc  to  the  chest. 

This  is  the  man’s  chest  showing  the  depressed  fracture  of  the 
sternum. 

This  is  the  ruptured  heart,  a  complete  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle. 
There  was  no  penetration  here.  No  foreign  body  went  through  the 
chest  but  compression  of  the  chest  blew  the  heart  out. 

This  is  the  aorta.  There  was  complete  laceration  again  from  col¬ 
lision  with  the  steering  wheel.  That  is  why  an  energy-absorbing 
steering  wheel  is  so  important.  That  is  why  it  is  important  that  Fed¬ 
eral  regulations  consider  this. 

Here  is  another  steering  wheel  injury. 

This  is  a  man’s  chest,  Tliis  is  the  man’s  face.  Complete  fracture 
through  the  orbit.  This  was  just  from  the  spoke  of  the  steering  wheel. 

Much  attention  must  be  devoted  to  the  wheel. 

(Slide.)  This  is  a  knee  injury.  It  was  not  fatal,  but  it  can  be  very 
painful.  In  my  opinion  99  percent  of  these  knee  injuries  could  be 
eliminated  if  people  would  wear  seat-belts  and  if  the  underpart  of  the 
dashboard  would  be  modified  with  crash  attenuation  in  mind. 

Seatbelts  may  stretch  8  to  9  inches  on  impact.  With  modified  design 
of  instrument  panels,  many  of  these  knee  injuries  can  be  reduced. 

(Slide.)  This  is  a  death  against  a  visor  mounting.  This  was  a 
Plymouth  and  a  man  was  in  a  collision  and  his  head  struck  this 
U-shaped  visor  mount.  It  would  do  no  good  to  have  a  padded  visor. 
He  hit  the  U -shape  mounting. 

This  is  a  side  collision.  The  front  of  this  car  hit  the  side  of  this 
car.  This  car  was  in  this  position.  They  ended  up  in  this  position. 
The  innocent  man  survived  and  the  violator  was  killed.  He  had  been 
drinking  and  came  across  the  center]  ine. 

I  fere  is  the  car  pushed  up  on  the  rear  end. 

This  points  out  the  vulnerability  of  sides.  This  was  the  driver.  It 
shows  the  impact  on  the  side.  The  sides  are  very  vulnerable.  The 
f  ront  can  take  a  lot  of  damage,  but  that  is  not  true  with  the  sides.  The 
sides  of  cars  tend  to  cave  in. 

I  hope  the  prototype  safety  car  will  take  that  into  consideration,  lie 
went  to  the  point  of  impact,  jackknifed  through  the  door  window  and 
was  killed  in  this  collision. 

Look  how  far  the  side  caves  in.  It  is  questionable,  even  with  a  seat- 
belt  whether  this  man  could  survive, 

(Slide*)  Head  injury  and  chest  injury  was  suffered  by  this  man. 
He,  too,  sustained  a  ruptured  heart  from  hitting  the  side  of  the  car, 

II is  liver  was  completely  severed  when  he  hit  the  door  of  his  car  as 
the  side  came  in. 

This  is  an  unsurvivable  crash.  (Slide.)  This  is  the  last  accident  I 
will  show.  I  point  this  out  to  stress  that  in  my  opinion  there  are  certain 
accidents  which  are  unsurvivable. 
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Everything  I  have  demonstrated  so  far,  in  my  opinion,  could  be 
survived  if  the  person  wore  a  seat  belt  or  shoulder  harness,  and  if  the 
interior  of  the  car  were  constructed  with  crash  attenuation  in  mind* 

This  case,  in  my  opinion,  is  unsurvivable.  I  think  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  a  manufacturer  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  to  construct 
against  this  type  of  punishment.  These  men  went  off  the  road  at 
60  miles  an  hour  or  above,  sides  wiped  a  tree,  went  down  a  drainage 
ditch  and  sideswiped  another  tree.  Both  were  killed.  The  trees 
shed  bark,  but  they  don’t  bend* 

This  is  the  rear  wheel*  This  is  the  drivers  face,  his  nose ;  that  is  his 
left  hand.  The  tree  is  in  the  driver’s  face.  This  is  what  1  mean  by 
violation  of  occupant  space. 

The  car  is  pulled  away.  This  is  the  rear  wheel.  This  is  the  front 
wheel  underneath  the  driver’s  seat.  This  is  unsurvivable.  1  use  this  as 
a  baseline  to  compare  to  the  others. 

They  had  seat  belts.  They  were  not  used.  They  would  have  been 
of  no  help. 

This  is  a  safe-driving  slogan  from  our  sheriff’s  department, 

I  would  like  to  go  on.  It  is  concluded  that  ejection  and  certain 
features  of  interior  design,  particularly  dash  panels,  projecting  knobs 
and  levers  significantly  influence  the  type  of  injury  received. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  sporadic  attempts  by  the  automobile 
industry  to  offer  certain  safety  features  in  their  automobiles.  There 
have  usually  been  offered  as  optional  rather  than  standard  items.  The 
very  fact  that  a  safety  device,  such  as  a  padded  instrument  panel  which 
has  the  potential  for  preventing  or  modifying  certain  injuries,  is 
offered  as  an  optional  piece  of  equipment  rather  than  a  standard  item 
is  appalling.  Safety  features,  whether  of  the  operational  type  such 
as  brakes,  directional  signals,  and  so  forth,  or  of  the  crash  attenuat¬ 
ing  type  such  as  recessed  instrument  controls,  padded  visors,  and  so 
forth,  should  be  standard  items. 

Recently  one  manufacturer  embarked  on  a  large-scale  advertising 
campaign  to  inform  the  public  of  their  efforts  in  automobile  safety. 
Although  only  a  small  portion  of  this  “safety  advertising”  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  crash  attenuating  features,  they  do  mention  that  nine 
safety  items  will  be  standard  equipment  on  their  cars.  Other  safety 
items  are  only  available  on  the  1966  model  cars  on  an  optional  basis. 
The  Federal  GSA  standards  provide  for  17  safety  items  which  must 
be  present  on  cars  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government,  Why  are 
not  all  17  safety  items  available  as  standard  items  on  all  ears  purchased 
by  the  general  public  ?  Why  should  only  Federal  employees  be  offered 
this  added  protection  when  riding  in  ears  ? 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  even  a  few  safety  items  are  now  stand¬ 
ard  in  1 066  cars,  items  which  shoud  have  been  standard  at  least  a  decade 
ago.  There  still  remain,  however,  many  unsafe  features  in  current 
model  cars.  Slides  will  he  shown  that  demonstrate  1966  model  cars 
with  hazardous  interior  features  which  have  the  potential  for  inflict¬ 
ing  serious  injury*  I  am  convinced  that  even  these  very  modest  safety 
offerings  by  the  industry  are  due  to  the  mounting  pressure  on  the  auto 
industry  which  has  resulted  from  Federal  and  State  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  automobile  safety  or  better  stated — the  lack  of  automobile 
safety. 
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I  want  to  show  these  last  few  slides  to  point  out  current  unsafe  fea¬ 
tures  in  current  model  cars. 

Perhaps  the  gentlemen  on  the  committee  drive  some  of  these  ears* 
and  I  mean  no  offense.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  the  potential  hazards 
in  these  cars.  The  early  cases  I  have  demonstrated  previously  have  to 
do  with  accidents  which  actually  killed  people.  This  was  not  make 
believe.  I  pointed  out  to  you  what  killed  people  in  specific  accidents* 

I  am  going  to  show  you  current  model  cars* 

I  would  like  to  preface  the  showing  of  the  General  Motors*  cars  with 
this  statement*  1  am  quot  ing  from  GM  s  booklet  called  “Design  for 
Safety.”  On  page  41  it  says : 

In  till  aspects  of  producing  automobiles  no  consideration  is  more  important 
to  ns  than  safety*  Tins  has  been  so  in  the  past  and  will  continue  so  in  the  future. 

Keep  that  statement  in  mind  as  you  look  at  these  cal's. 

This  is  a  1965  Grand  Prix,  (Slide.)  Incidentally  this  is  not  my 
car.  This  belongs  to  a  relative  on  my  wife's  side.  I  showed  you  how 
a  little  girl  was  killed  when  her  chin  struck  an  instrument  panel  of  the 
Pontiac  in  this  area*  She  died  of  a  fracture.  She  had  on  no  seat  belt. 

These  are  three  cylindrical  sharp  housings*  They  are  essentially 
dull  axes.  They  house  gages  in  this  area.  It  is  in  an  area  of  potent  ml 
impact.  It  costs  money  to  put  those  things  there.  One  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  the  industry  uses  is— if  we  put  on  all  of  the  safety  devices  the 
critics  call  for  it  would  cost  too  much  money,  making  the  price  pro¬ 
hibitive* 

Here  is  an  example  where  the  price  of  the  car  was  raised  and  made 
less  safe.  These  are  purely  decorative.  The  car  could  l>e  made  cheap¬ 
er  and  more  crashworthy  without  these. 

This  is  the  back  of  the  front  seat  in  the  1965  Grand  Prix*  Gentle- 
mein  keep  in  mind  that  the  back  of  the  front  seat  is  essentially  the  in¬ 
strument  panel  for  the  rear  seat  occupant. 

Suppose  you  are  a  prudent  individual  and  you  have  a  seat  belt  on  in 
the  rear  seat  and  the  car  stops  suddenly.  Maybe  your  car  merely 
stops  suddenly  to  avoid  an  accident*  What  happens  to  the  occupant,  in 
the  back!  The  person  can  go  forward  and  strike  not  a  soft  uphol¬ 
stered  seat  but  a  hard  decorative  metal  bar.  I  know  of  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose  it  serves. 

It  is  there  purely  for  stylistic  reasons,  it  raises  the  price  of  the  car, 
and  it  makes  the  car  less  crashworthy, 

I  have  had  talks  with  some  General  Motor  people.  One  of  the 
General  Motors  executives  said  you  will  never  see  that  type  of  thing 
on  General  Motors  cars  again.  This  is  the  1965  car.  We  are  glad  to 
see  General  Motors  admits  this  is  unsafe  but  Ford  still  has  it  on  1966 
cars. 

From  now  on  we  are  talking  about  1966  current  model  cars.  These 
are  the  cars  General  Motors  prides  themselves  in  saying  they  meet 
almost  all  of  the  GSA  standards. 

(Slide.)  This  is  a  1966  IVuick  Wildcat.  I  have  a  seatbelt  on  the 
front  seat  firmly  fastened.  The  seat  is  in  a  comfortable  driving  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  driver  5  feet  9  inches  tall*  Look  where  my  head  goes.  I 
miss  the  padding  entirely  and  1  strike  a  sharp  metal  edge  in  a  1966 
car  with  a  seatbelt  on.  This  points  out  the  inadequacies  of  the  stand¬ 
ards, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  When  you  say  seat  belts - 
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I  )r.  Gtkas,  I  have  a  lap  type  seat  belt* 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Would  the  shoulder  type  of  seat  best  prevent  your 
doing  that  ? 

Dr.  Gikas.  Yes,  but  the  problem  is  less  than  a  third  of  the  people 
wear  seat  belts,  so  1  don't  think  we  can  get  many  to  wear  a  shoulder 
belt, 

I  pointed  out  to  yon  what  a  gearshift  lever  can  do*  I  showed  you 
a  little  girl  killed  with  a  Ford  gearshift  lever*  This  is  a  sharper  gear¬ 
shift  lever  than  on  the  Ford.  The  1967  GSA  standards  call  for  the 
gearshift  knob  having  a  minimal  surface  area  of  one  square  inch  with 
a  curve  off  of  a  specific  radius*  GM  prides  themselves  in  meeting 
almost  all  of  these  standards.  This  is  one  they  don't  meet  and  they 
could  meet  it  without  a  model  change.  All  they  have  to  do  is  screw 
on  a  larger  knob.  The  larger  the  knob  the  less  surface  penetrating 
area*  That  is  why  ideally  it  would  be  better  to  go  back  to  the  push 
button  system*  This  is  a  1906  Buick  Wildcat* 

I  want  to  quote  again  from  Gil's  book : 

Tiiillights  and  directional  signals  which  are  perhaps  the  meet  important 
auxiliary  lights,  are  designed  just  as  carefully  and  scientifically  as  the  head- 
lights.  It  is  m  important  to  be  seen  m  it  m  to  see,  and  that  is  the  job  of  the 
l  a  Mights. 

Look  at  the  ial nights  on  tins  1966  Buick  Wildcat.  From  the  side 
you  can't  see  them.  Some  of  the  cars  have  lights  wrapped  around  so 
you  can  see  them  from  the  side.  1  maintain  it  is  important  to  have 
tiie  signal  coining  from  the  side.  What  if  you  drive  across  an  inter¬ 
section  at  night  i  Say  your  car  stalls.  You  are  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  oncoming  driver  until  he  can  see  you  in  his  headlights  before  he 
applies  his  brakes.  I  maintain  if  he  had  an  additional  signal  of  a 
tuillight  visible  from  the  side  lie  may  lie  able  to  see  von  sooner  and 
enable  him  to  stop,  making  the  difference  between  having  an  accident 
and  not  having  an  accident. 

Once  a  safety  item  appears  the  public  has  no  assurance  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  without  legislation. 

1  lie  1968  GSA  standards  I  hope  will  make  it  mandatory  that  the 
light  can  he  seen  from  1  he  side. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  GM  cars. 

F ord  is  not  to  he  outdone. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  Ford  ad  which  appeared  in  the 
December  31, 1965,  Time  magazine.  This  is  a  12-page  supplement  and 
incidentally  much  of  this,  if  not  most  of  it,  is  devoted  to  the  driver. 
It  is  concerned  with  making  a  better  driver.  “Designing  and  engineer¬ 
ing  extra  safety  into  our  cars  has  had  top  priority  at  Ford  for  many 
years.  That  is  why  Ford-built  cars  were  the  first  to  introduce  the 
safety  package  over  a  decade  ago.”  They  neglected  to  say  it  was 
opt  ional.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  “safest  cars”  in  Ford  history. 

This  is  a  1966  Ford  Mustang.  I  have  a  seat  belt  on  in  tlie  right 
I  rout  passenger  seat.  In  a  collision  my  head  could  go  down  and  strike 
the  “four  on  the  floor.”  This  could  produce  injury.  I  don't  think  that 
is  just  speculation.  Your  head  could  get  over  there.  My  head  does 
get  over  there  with  a  seat  belt  on. 

(Slide.)  I  showed  you  what  a  gearshift  lever  can  do.  This  isa  1960 
Ford.  I  have  a  seat  belt,  on  in  the  right  front  seat  and  I  can  Ilex  over 
here  and  my  head  is  against  the  gearshift. 
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This  is  almost  unbelievable.  This  is  the  rear  seat  of  a  I960  Ford 
car.  I  have  a  seat  belt  on  in  the  rear  seat  and  my  head  is  against  this 
sharp  coat  hanger  hook.  I  have  not  seen  an  injury  from  this,  but 
it  could  certainly  happen,  I  say  it  is  almost  unbelievable.  This  raises 
an  interesting  question.  A  safety  engineer  supposedly  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  point  out  to  whomever  is  employing  him  the  unsafe  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  product  or  the  job  or  whatever  ne  is  being  asked  about. 
How  a  safety  engineer  could  miss  something  like  this  is  beyond  me. 
If  he  does  not  recognize  the  potential  hazard  in  such  a  device,  then 
I  question  his  competence.  However,  if  he  does  recognize  the  poten¬ 
tial  hazard  of  this  device  and  he  tells  his  superiors  and  they  ignore 
him,  this  points  out  how  impotent  the  safety  engineer  is  in  the 
hierarchy. 

I  know  as  the  result  of  the  hearings  held  in  Washington,  New  York, 
Iowa,  the  State  of  Michigan  and  so  on,  the  stature  of  the  safety 
engineer  in  his  own  company  has  increased  considerably.  I  visited 
one  of  the  safety  engineers  and  he  shared  a  little  cubbyhole  office.  Of 
course,  the  vice  presidents  have  big  plush  offices  with  carpets.  Actual¬ 
ly  a  wise  magazine  photographer  could  go  in  and  take  a  picture  of 
a  safety  engineer’s  office  and  a  vice  president’s  office  and  publish  it, 
and  I  think  it  would  help  the  cause  of  safety. 

Now  finally  some  of  the  safety  engineers  are  getting  more  power 
and  more  spacious  offices. 

I  showed  you  what  a  header  can  do  to  a  car  and  to  an  individual, 
I  have  a  seat  belt  on  in  the  front  seat  of  this  1966  Ford.  My  head  can 
strike  the  header. 

(Slide.)  I  mentioned  GrM’s  chrome  on  the  back  seat  being  a  hazard. 
Ford  is  hanging  right  in  there.  This  is  a  1966  Ford  car.  I  have  a  seat 
belt  on  in  the  rear,  but  my  head  still  hits  the  metal  bar  on  the  back 
of  the  front  seat. 

This  is  my  wife.  She  has  a  seat  belt  on.  This  is  a  1966  Thunder- 
bird.  You  pay  more  for  this  hazard  since  it  is  a  high-priced  car.  Her 
head  st  rikes  the  decorative  metal  bar. 

I  showed  you  a  visor  mounting  that  killed  a  man  by  injuring  his 
brain.  This  is  a  1066  Ford.  I  have  a  seat  belt  on  in  the  front  seat 
and  I  strike  the  visor  mounting.  This  is  a  proven  hazard.  These 
are  the  safest  cars  in  Ford’s  history  according  to  their  own  words. 

(Slide.)  This  is  a  1966  Thunderbird.  I  have  heard  that  two  States 
have  laws  which  make  it  illegal  for  the  driver  to  exit  his  car  on  the 
street  side.  This  Thunderbird  console  makes  it  very  difficult  for  one 
not  to  violate  the  law  because  if  you  get  out  on  the  curb  side  you  have  to 
climb  over  all  of  this  hardware  here.  I  wonder  if  their  safety  engi¬ 
neers  considered  that  when  they  designed  it. 

Another  hazard  is  I  have  a  seat  belt  on  in  the  right  front  seat  firmly 
fastened.  Look  what  my  head  could  hit  in  a  left  front  collision.  If 
the  car  collides  left  front  you  go  to  that  area.  With  a  seat  belt  on 
this  is  what  I  could  hit — sharp  levers  in  this  area  and  this  could  hurt, 
believe  me. 

These  are  the  safest  cars  in  Ford’s  history.  Not  to  be  outdone  by 
GM,  the  rear  of  the  Thunderbird  is  very  similar  to  the  rear  of  the 
Buick  Wildcat,  You  cannot  see  the  tail  light  from  the  side. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  Ford  cars. 
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GM  makes  the  statement  that  in  all  aspects  of  producing  cars  no 
consideration  is  more  important  than  safety.  I  assume  the  market¬ 
ing  of  the  car  is  considered  in  this  total  asset  and  look  how  they  market 
their  products. 

This  is  a  Pontiac  Tempest  painted  like  a  tiger.  A  tiger  is  a  wild, 
ferocious  beast.  I  don’t  think  this  contributes  to  the  cultivation  of  an 
attitude  of  safety  in  the  driver.  I  like  cats  and  I  have  a  litter  of 
Siamese  cats  at  'home  but  to  have  a  tiger  in  the  garage  or  on  the 
highway — well — that  is  too  much. 

Here  this  tiger  has  teeth  on  it.  This  is  from  an  industry  which  is 
concerned  abou t  sa  f ety  in  all  of  i  ts  aspects. 

When  the  industry  finally  does  add  certain  safety  features  as  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  or  if  they  "delete  certain  unsafe  features,  such  as  I 
demonstrated  in  the  slides  today,  the  public  has  no  assurance  these 
additions  or  deletions  will  remain  in  future  models  without  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  legislation.  By  past  performances,  the  auto  industry  has  ab¬ 
dicated  its  responsibility  to  provide  safety  devices  voluntarily.  As  I 
mentioned  in  my  opening  statement,  accident  prevention  is  a  complex 
problem.  It  involves  the  modification  of  driver  behavior,  highway 
design  and  construction,  and  the  vehicle.  All  three  aspects  are  im¬ 
portant  and  should  lie  emphasized,  but  in  my  opinion  the  greatest 
potential  for  a  reduction  in  morbidity  and  mortality  lies  in  making  a 
more  crashworthy  vehicle. 

I  base  this  opinion  on  two  points: 

1.  Relatively  little  real  effort  has  been  extended  in  the  past  in  the 
field  of  crash  attenuation  and  the  application  of  known  safety  prin¬ 
ciples  bv  the  auto  industry.  This  is  relatively  virgin  territory. 

2.  The  vehicle  can  be  modified  with  much  more  facility  than  either 
driver  or  highway  because  of  the  difficultey  one  encounters  in  trying 
to  change  human  behavior  and  the  tremendous  expenses  that  would 
result  from  trying  to  modify  all  of  our  existing  roadways. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  a  faulty  driver  may  cause  the  acci¬ 
dent,  but  the  vehicle  produces  the  injuries. 

I  am  sure  if  you  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  Detroit  they  would  show’ 
you  all  of  the  elaborate  facilities  they  have  for  testing  cars  and  so  on. 
Much  of  this  is  quality  control,  testing  component  parts  of  cars.  This 
is  important  but  how  much  have  they  done  in  crash  attenuation? 
Very  little ;  but  even  what  they  have  done  they  have  not  translated  it 
into  the  product.  This  a  problem.  It  is  a  problem  of  lock  of  transla¬ 
tion. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Legislation  which  would  require  that  all  new  cars  sold  in  the 
United  States  meet  safety  standards  of  the  operational  and  crash 
attenuating  type  prescribed  by  a  competent  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Let  industry  compete  on  how  well  they  can  meet  the 
standards. 

Industry  has  said — previous  to  their  statement  this  week — that  they 
were  opposed  vehemently  to  the  mandatory  standards  because  it  would 
stifle  the  industry  and  the  economy.  I  dont  think  so.  First  of  all 
dead  people  can’t  buy  cars  and  nearly  50,000  people  are  being  lost  on 
our  American  highways  today.  If  we  can  keep  some  of  our  people 
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aliva  we  will  have  more  people  around  to  buv  ears.  Also,  the  indus¬ 
try  could  still  exert  their  competitive  efforts  that  have  made  it  as 
"i-eat  as  it  is.  Let  them  compete  on  how  well  they  can  meet  the 
standards.  lad  them  sell  safety.  When  you  buy  a  car  now  they  hasten 
to  tell  you  how  much  horsepower  it  has  and  how  much  torque  it  has. 
l)o  they  (ell  you  what  force  it.  takes  to  have  the  door  spring  open? 
r.)o  t®11 '  y°n  a!  whal  force  your  head  will  go  through  the  wind- 
shield :  Do  they  tell  you  how  strong  f  he  roof  is  ? 

The  prudent  individual  who  may  select  a  car  on  the  basis  of  safety 
features  has  no  information  upon  which  to  base  his  selection. 

My  second  recommendation : 

2.  Offer  Federal  financial  support  to  the  New  York  State  proto¬ 
type  safety  car  project  so  it  can  proceed  to  completion.  A  wealth  of 
information  could  be  learned  from  such  a  prototype  safety  car  which 
could  be  applied  by  the  auto  industry  to  their  production  models. 
Such  a  safety  car  project  as  initiated  by  the  State  of  New  York  offers  a 
unbiased  approach  to  the  principles  of  crash  attenuation. 
The  information  obtained  from  the  crash  testing  of  such  a  car  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  n  Federal  agency  such  as  the  General  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration  in  the  writing  of  safety  standards.  The  present 
GSA  standards  are  heavily  influenced  by  the  automobile  industry 
and  consequently  are  watered  down. 

To  cite  a  specific  meeting,  at.  the  December  meeting  of  GSA  which  I 
had  the  privilege  to  attend,  one  of  the  recommendations  was  a  headrest 
to  be  introduced  as  a  safety  item  on  all  Federal  cars. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  whiplash  injury.  This  is  hyperextension 
of  the  neck.  This  can  be  prevented  bv  putting  in  a  headrest.  Who 
objected  most  vehemently  to  this?  The  representative  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  He  objected  specifically  to  the  term  “safety  headrest.” 
The  other  members  of  the  industry  did  not  object  like  that  but  for 
some  reason  Ford  object  ed  vehemently  to  calling  this  a  safety  headrest 
Recommendation  No.  3. 

Federal  support  to  local  communities  for  more  complete  investiga¬ 
tion  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  by  competent  teams  of  investigators 
so  that  more  accurate  data  can  be  obtained  concerning  accident  causa¬ 
tion  and  injury  causation. 

I  alluded  to  the  reason  for  this  earlier.  T  cited  the  example  of  the 
very  poor  way  in  which  automobile  accidents  are  investigated.  We 
don  t  investigate  the  car  accidents  like  tliev  do  airline  crashes  and  I 
cit  ed  the  case  of  the  Chevy. 

^',e  executive  vice  president  for  one  of  the  major  companies  and 
Mr.  Bugas,  the  Ford  vice  president,  wanted  to  know  why  we  are  crying 
for  safety  now.  They  asked  me  why  I  make  so  much  noise  about,  safety 
now.  Why  wasn’t  T  doing  this  10  vears  ago?  First  of  all,  10  year’s 
ago  T  completed  an  internship  at  $55  a  month  in  Philadelphia.  T 
started  a  residency  for  $145  a  month  but  that  is  beside  the  point. 
Where  was  the  auto  industry  and  Mr.  Bugas  30  years  ago  when  a 
plastic  surgeon  cried  right  in' the  motor  city  about  crash  attenuation? 
\\  here  were  they  when  Professor  Woodward,  a  distinguished  laryn¬ 
gologist,  complained  about  repeated  facial  injuries  and  design  hazards 
m  cars  years  ago?  Where  were  they  when  Hr.  Horace  Campbell, 
a  prominent  surgeon,  complained  about  the  unsafe  vehicles?  These' 
complaints  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
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The  industry  has  incorporated  safety  into  their  industry:  in  the 
machines  that  the  men  make  the  cal's  with, 

I  worked  on  the  Oldsmobile,  on  the  assembly  line,  and  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  tlie  safety  engineered  into  the  machines.  There  is  a 
press  there  that  stamps  out  whole  fenders  about  half  as  high  as  this 
room.  It  takes  two  men  to  feed  the  sheet  metal  into  this  press.  How 
is  the  press  activated ?  How  does  it  come  down?  Both  men  have  to 
have  four  hands  on  the  button  ro  initiate  the  press  coming  down. 
Where  are  the  buttons?  Behind  the  men.  One  man  pushes  two  and 
his  partner  pushes  the  other  two?  Why  is  this?  It  is  obvious.  It  is 
to  compensate  for  human  frailty,  to  prevent  tripping  the  press  while 
some  poor  man  lias  his  head  or  arm  in  there.  They  have  modified 
the  machine  to  compensate  for  human  frailties,  lmt  they  have  not 
done  it  with  the  product,  the  car  itself.  Safety  is  not  foreign  to  the 
industry.  It  is  merely  foreign  to  the  product, 

I  have  completed  my  testimony,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  you  and  the  distinguished  members  of  the  committee  for  your 
patience  in  listening  to  all  of  this  material,  1  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  be  able  to  present  t his  and  I  hope  it  has  contributed  to  the  passing 
of  legislation,  which  !  hope  will  help  eliminate  this  problem. 

Mr,  Macdonald,  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor, 

You  have  a  third  member  of  vour  team.  I  understand  you  are 
putting  the  testimony  in  as  a  group,  is  that  correct?  If  so,  we  will 
withhold  questions  that  the  members  might  have  until  such  time  as 
your  colleague  can  finish. 

Dr,  Bever,  Mr,  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  I  mn  Christopher  Bever,  a  psychiatrist  practicing  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  IXC. 

Drs.  Oonstadt  and  Gikas  have  shown  the  epidemiological  and  patho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  automobile  accidents.  As  a  psychiatrist  l  have  a 
somewhat  di decent  focus.  During  my  hospital  days,  I,  too,  had  to  deal 
wit.li  the  injuries  due  to  the  automobile.  But  specifically  as  a  psychia¬ 
trist,  1  have  been  concerned  with  the  psychological  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  accidents.  There  are  obvious  psychiatric  problems  in 
driver  licensing  and  clear  emotional  aspects  of  effective  driver  t  raining 
and  safe  driving  practices. 

We  have  seen  some  horrible  pictures  of  the  physical  effects  of  acci¬ 
dents.  M  e  all  have  read  and  heard  the  awesome  statistics  of  highway 
injuries  and  deaths.  Economists  have  calculated  the  national  cost,  the 
financial  burden  of  this  epidemic.  We  tend  to  ignore  and  forget  the 
intangible,  but  nonetheless  real  results— the  human  suffering  of  the 
injured  and  of  their  families,  the  long-term  social  and  emotional 
disrupt  ive  repercussions. 

Striking  with  random  impartiality,  accidents  distort  careers,  unset¬ 
tle  the  fortunes  of  families,  leave  a  legacy  of  grief  and  sruilt.  As  a 
psychiatrist  I  have  seen  patients  whose  lives  were  profundly  affected 
by  accident  in  which  they  or  their  relatives  were  involved.  One 
woman’s  life  was  permanently  marred  by  an  accident  as  a  4-year-old; 
she  sat  on  her  mother's  lap  when  the  car  went  off’  the  road.  The  mother 
was  killed.  She  was  not  physically  hurt ;  but  she  was  loaded  with 
irrational  guilt. 

Xo  matter  the  phase  of  medicine  in  which  a  physician  may  work, 
( here  is  responsibility  of  care  for  those  affected  by  the  present  epidemic, 
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As  chairman  of  the  Washington  section  of  Physicians  for  Automotive 
Safety,  I  am  pleased  to  present  ottr  prescription  for  the  most  important 
countermeasure  in  our  mission  to  prevent  bodily  injuries* 

Last  year  we  were  a  spontaneous  group — this  year  we  are  a  national 
organization*  Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety  has  undertaken  a 
national  campaign  to  channel  the  skills  and  influence  of  our  profession 
in  a  program  of  preventive  medicine.  Regional  chapters  are  being 
established  to  work  closely  with  the  local  medical  societies*  From 
physicians  can  come  the  initiative  and  support  for  community  educa¬ 
tion  and  action  programs. 

Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety  ask  that  the  prescription  by  the 
Congress  for  treatment  of  this  pandemic  include : 

1.  The  administering  secretary  should  have  clearly  outlined  duties 
with  empowering  authority  and  means  of  enforcement.  He  should 
make  an  annual  report  to  tire  Congress.  In  the  range  of  his  decisions 
affecting  the  public  health,  he  should  seek  consultation  from  an  ad¬ 
visory  commission,  so  constituted  as  to  provide  full  representation  of 
the  public  interest.  On  this  commission  should  he  representatives  of 
the  medical,  engineering,  legal  professions,  and  consumer  groups. 

2.  Mandatory  national  safety  standards  should  be  established  with 
dispatch  to  effect  the  earliest  possible  model  year.  There  is  substantial 
available  technology  which  can  be  applied  now  without  further  delay 
and  research.  There  should  be  set  procedures  for  inspection  and  certi¬ 
fication.  Revision  and  extension  of  the  standards  should  be  a  continu¬ 
ing  process  following  experience  and  research  developments. 

8.  Car  owners  should  be  informed  by  all  manufacturers  (domestic 
and  foreign)  of  the  safety  and  collision  protection  afforded  by  specific 
performance  standards  and  design  features. 

(а)  Where  defects  in  design  and  performance  are  determined 
through  marketing  and  investigative  experience,  the  manufacturers 
should  inform  the  Government  and  the  car  owners  of  these  faults. 

(б)  As  customary  with  drugs  and  aviation,  recall  of  the  defective 
product  should  be  mandatory.  Correction  of  the  defects  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  manufacturer. 

4.  Research  and  investigations  in  automotive  medicine  and  safety 
should  be  established. 

(a)  Prototype  safety  car  projects.  The  Federal  Government  should 
conduct  its  own  safety  car  project  and  simultaneously  encourage  and 
subsidize  independent  private  and  State  safety  car  projects.  These 
projects  are  urgent  to  bring  fresh  independent  initiative  and  expertise 
in  the  development  of  crash  protection  for  our  patients.  These  safety 
cars  should  be  crash  tested  in  sufficient  numbers.  Quality  and  safety 
performance  standards  will  be  advanced.  These  can  be  used  as  refer¬ 
ence  criteria  by  industry.  Government,  and  the  public. 

(b)  Promote  and  subsidize  on-the-spot  accident  and  injury  investi¬ 
gations  by  multidisciplinary  teams  to  salvage  the  clinical  material  now 
lost  by  superficial  traffic  reporting  systems. 

(c)  Establish  methods  and  procedures  for  compilation  of  epi¬ 
demiological  data.  Reliable,  statistics  on  mortality  and  mobidity  need 
t  o  be  developed  to  facilitate  future  preventive  programs. 

(d)  Establish  at  several  university  centers  coordinated  medical  and 
engineering  research  projects  on  automotive  safety.  With  few  excep- 
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tions  there  has  been  slight  attention  at  the  American  educational  cen¬ 
ters. 

(e)  The  funding  for  standards,  research,  and  investigation  needs  to 
be  extended.  Compared  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  provided  for  title 
III,  only  a  few  millions  are  allocated  for  title  I  and  II. 

This  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has  an  historic 
opportunity  to  assist  the  most  important  health  legislation  of  this 
Congress.  Public  indignation  has  set  the  stage,  but  Physicians  for 
Automotive  Safety  holds  that  H.R.  13228  will  bring  only  disappoint¬ 
ing  performance.  The  American  people  must  be  spared  another  dec¬ 
ade  of  agony  from  the  automobile. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety  and  their  spokesmen  today.  I 
think  the  presentation,  Dr.  Gikas,  you  gave  the  committee  was  most 
helpful.  I  was  interested  in  the  lack  of  any  discussion  about  the  exter- 
mal  design.  We  are  concerned  about  the  50,000  deaths.  There  are 
many  more  times  persons  injured  by  the  automobile  in  their  role  as 
pedestrians,  and  I  have  seen  a  few  year's  ago  a  series  of  pictures  which 
graphically  illustrated  the  role  of  the  automobile  as  a  weapon.  Have 
you  made  any  studies  on  this  ? 

Dr.  Gikas.  That  is  certainly  very  important.  Our  study  has  been 
confined  to  occupants  of  vehicles.  There  was  a  study  clone.  Mr. 
Henry  Wakeland  who  is  in  the  audience  now  was  a  member  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Speno’s  group  this  morning.  He  did  not  testify  but  he  came 
along  with  the  team,  lie  has  been  concerned  about  pedestrian  injuries, 
and  helped  conduct  a  study  in  New  York  City  which  has  a  serious 
problem  there  with  pedestrian  deaths. 

There  is  no  question  about  it  that  the  exterior  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  vehicle  certainly  can  contribute  to  the  type  and  severity  of 
injury. 

I  think  Mr.  Nader  pointed  that  out  most  dramatically  in  his  book. 
He  describes  the  lethal  nature  of  the  sharp  tail  fin  on  certain  Cadillac 
models.  He  describes  where  a  little  child  was  riding  a  bike  and  in¬ 
advertently  bumped  into  the  car.  She  died  as  a  result  of  striking  this. 

Mr.  Moss.  You  do  not  have  to  have  a  lot  of  force  if  you  have  a  sharp 
object.  I  have  in  mind  the  interior  picture  you  showed  of  the  1066 
Ford.  A  very  minor  force  could  cause  a  rather  serious  injury  if  the 
head  were  directly  against  that. 

You  talked  of  the  need  for  better  side  lighting.  Do  you  have  any 
observations  on  the  effect  of  excessive  headlighting?  I  am  perhaps 
growing  a  little  old  but  I  find  that  meeting  four  lights  head  on  is  an 
unnerving  experience  and  yet  cal's  are  loaded  down  with  more  candle- 
power  than  is  required  particularlv  when  they  are  driven  by  persons 
who  are  not  aware  that  there  is  a  dimmer  switch  and  if  we  are  going 
to  have  that  much  candlepower  on  the  front  end,  shouldn't  we  have 
automatic  dimming  devices  and  not  rely  upon  the  driver  to  undertake 
that  role  ? 

Dr.  Gikas.  I  share  your  concern  and  I  have  experienced  the  same 
blinding  effect  from  headlights  that  are  maladjusted  pointing  into  my 
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eyes,  but  I  am  really  not  competent  to  speak  in  this  area,  I  am  not  a 
vision  expert,  but  I  share  your  concern* 

Mr.  Moss.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  X  want  to  express  my  personal  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  helpfulness  of  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Harvey,  T  would  also  like  to  express  my  appreciation  and  com¬ 
mend  them  for  a  very  fine  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further 
questions, 

Mr*  M  acdonald.  Mr*  Rogers. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida.  1  think  your  pictures  bring  home  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  vividly  us  any  X  have  seen*  1  am  glad  you  think  there  should 
be  an  advisory  commission.  Personally  I  think  there  should  be  a 
Presidential  Commission  appointed  to  advise  the  President  on  this. 

Dr,  Gikas*  The  Federal  Government  should  have  the  upper  hand  in 
this.  This  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  make  t  he  standards 
mandatory  and  they  should  certainly  let  the  industry  consult  with 
them,  I  think  the  industry  should  have  a  say  in  it.  "it  is,  after  all, 
their  product.  X  am  not  questioning  their  competence  to  build  mass- 
produced  automobiles  but  the  industry  should  not  have  the  final  say. 
As  much  respect  as  I  have  for  the  GSA  people,  they  have  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job.  but  they  have  a  tremendous  job  to  do*  The  industry  is 
so  powerful  and  they  come  there  in  force  and  at  least  by  sheer  numbers 
they  exert  more  influence  than  we  do* 

For  instance,  at  the  meeting  last  December  Dr.  John  States,  or¬ 
thopedic  surgeon  from  New  York — who  was  to  testify  before  this 
committee,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — he  and  I  were  the  only  physicians 
there.  The  industry  just  had  too  much  to  say.  Essentially  the  SAE 
standards  written  by  the  industry  are  being  extended  into  the  sphere 
of  the  GSA. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida*  T  feel  a  Presidential  Commission  will  get  it 
out  of  this  area  because  then  they  wouldn't  have  to  listen  to  anyone 
except  those  appointed  to  look  after  the  public  interest* 

We  say  there  should  be  set  procedures  for  inspection  and  certifica¬ 
tion.  X  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  through  a  Federal  inspec¬ 
tion  program.  I  had  the  feeling  that  if  we  would  look  to  those  who 
sell  cars  secondhand  and  require  a  certificate  of  safety  to  be  placed  on 
those  vehicles  before  they  are  sold  then  this  could  get  at  the  problem 
fairly  well  as  a  beginning.  What  would  be  your  reaction  to  that  % 

Dr,  Gikas.  You  are  talking  about  the  maintenance  of  the  car  after 
the  car  has  been  sold  ? 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida.  Yes, 

Dr,  Gikas,  Some  States  do  I  his  now  and  T  t  hink  there  is  a  need 
for  it,  but  there  are  many  pitfalls  here.  It  depends  upon  what  you 
are  requiring  in  your  safety  inspection.  For  instance,  I  know  of  a 
case  where  a  car  was  rejected  because  there  was  a  little  fracture,  a 
little  break  or  chip  in  the  windshield.  These  things  can  be  carried  too 
far.  You  get  special  interest  groups  involved  in  what  should  be  on 
a  car  and  what  shouldn’t  be. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  Suppose  the  standards  were  set  by  a  na¬ 
tional  commission? 

Dr.  Gikas,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  that,  Ixisic  standards. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida.  If  we  are  just  talking  about  new  cars  we 
are  not  getting  into  the  problem  at  all. 
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Dr.  Gikas.  And  T  think  there  should  lx*  some  latitude  for  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  certainly  deicing 
devices  are  very  important  and  in  other  parts  they  would  not  be  im¬ 
portant,  but  there  should  he  some  minimum  standards  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  car,  I  think  this  would  be  ideal  with  enforcement  by  the 
States. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you  very  much, 

I  have  heard  the  testimony  and  I  think  it  was  very  worthwhile, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Mackay  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  want  to  add  my  word  of  appreciation  for  your  ap¬ 
pearance  today.  It  reflects  a  sentiment  I  find  in  the  medical  societies 
in  my  own  area.  Doctors  have  reported  to  me  their  personal  grief 
over  young  people  becoming  paraplegics,  quadra  pi  egics,  vegetables, 
often  totally  disabled  persons,  1  don't  quarrel  with  anything  you 
have  to  say,  I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  we  interrupted  this  hear¬ 
ing  today  on  human  safety  to  vote  for  a  bill  to  prohibit  dognapping 
which  was  brought  about  bv  a  story  in  Life  magazine  published  this 
year  which  showed  how  badly  dogs  were  physically  mistreated.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  lias  been  an  embargo  on  photographs  such  as  we 
saw  today  when  you  dramatically  illustrated  what  happens  to  a  per¬ 
son  in  an  accident.  Tins  says  something  about  our  values  and  our 
journalism.  I  simply  mention  it  for  the  record  because  it  shows  that 
we  perhaps  don't  have  human  safety  in  traffic  in  proper  perspective. 

Tn  order  to  spare  the  rest  of  the  committee  and  everybody,  I  have 
prepared  28  questions  which  I  would  like  to  submit  to  your  organiza¬ 
tion  with  an  invitation  1o  you  to  respond  to  them.  If  you  do,  I  will 
then  later  ask  Hie  committee  if  they  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  reply  to  Mr.  Mackay’s  questions,  when  submitted,  will  be  found 
in  the  committee  files.) 

Mr,  Mackay.  I  have  been  somewhat  frustrated  because  although 
so  much  of  the  testimony  has  been  important,  it  has  had  to  do  with 
causative  factors  and  technical  aspects  of  highway  accidents  and  in¬ 
juries,  We  have  had  too  little  discussion  about  what  we  can  legislate 
in  terms  of  an  effective  instrument  of  Government  to  get  at  the  prob- 
lnn.  That  is  essentially  what  our  role  is.  It  is  not  the  scientific  role. 

^  First,  can  you  agree  the  Congress  should  require  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  gather  the  data  necessary  to  make  hard  judg¬ 
ments  as  to  the  causes  of  accidents  and  the  causes  of  injuries? 

Dr.  Gikas.  I  think  it  is  needed.  We  have  it  in  the  FA  A. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Have  you  found  such  reliable,  complete  data  from 
public  or  private  sources  other  \  ban  that  which  you  gathered  yourself  ? 

Dr.  Gikas.  This  was  our  own  data.  The  Cornell  data,  of  course, 
has  been  available,  at  least  to  scientific  groups.  I  guess  there  is  some 
criticism  of  it  not  being  available  to  the  public  but  there  is  certainly 
a  lot  of  data  there. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Would  you  agree  this  should  be  mandatory?  The 
administration  bill  only  authorizes  the  Secretary, 

Dr.  Gikas.  T  think  it  should  be  mandatory. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Secondly,  do  you  think  the  Congress  should  require 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  coordinated  comprehen¬ 
sive  gathering  of  research,  not  necessarily  the  actual  research,  but  at 
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least  known  what  is  going  on  in  the  country  everywhere  that  touches 
on  the  subject, 

I  )r.  Gtkas.  Yes,  Like  a  clearinghouse  for  research* 

Mr,  Mackay,  The  third  major  point  on  which  there  seems  to  be 
agreement  is  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  grants-in-aid  and  national 
leadership  in  building  a  traffic  safety  environment 

As  I  say,  I  don't  criticize  the  emphasis  on  the  vehicle  you  have  made 
and  some  others  have  made  you  have  really  not  talked  much  about  the 
elements  that  contribute  to  accidents  such  as  poor  signs,  poor  high’ 
way  design,  inadequate  training,  trees,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

There  really  is  an  issue  that  lias  developed  between  (lie  administra¬ 
tion  and  some  of  us  who  support  another  approach*  It  is  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  an  FAA-type  agency  that  has  the  explicit  respon¬ 
sibility  to  be  the  point  of  contact  for  everybody  who  is  interested  in 
traffic  safety. 

Do  you  think  that  we  can  fashion  an  FAA-type  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  or  Commerce  or  whatever  department 
it  gets  into  ?  Do  you  see  any  problem  in  providing  a  focus  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  leadership  in  Federal  establishments? 

T)i\  Gikas.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  political  scientist  to  comment  in¬ 
telligently  on  that*  There  is  certainly  a  great  need  for  dissemination 
of  information  down  to  the  driving  public  for  modifying  the  driving 
habits  of  the  public*  Whether  this  can  best  be  done  %  the  individual 
States  or  w  hether  it  should  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government,  I 
just  don’t  know. 

Ideally  it  should  be  done  by  the  States,  but  if  the  States  do  not  have 
funds  to  do  it  or  do  not  see  fit  to  do  it,  then  I  feel  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  take  up  the  ball  and  perhaps  this  should  be  included 
in  the  new  agency  of  transportation. 

I  am  concerned  primarily  with  the  need  for  mandatory  standards* 
I  think  this  is  where  the  Federal  Government  should  be  involved  like 
they  are  in  the  aircraft  industry.  These  would  be  crash  attenuating 
standards  and  operational  safety  standards* 

If  we  had  50  different  States  devising  50  different  sets  of  standards, 
this  would  be  a  crazy  quilt.  It  would  be  impossible  for  industry  to 
comply  so  we  should  have  a  uniform  approach  to  it  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  obvious  approach* 

As  far  as  getting  into  driver  education  programs  and  so  on,  if  the 
local  States  need  financial  help,  then  I  think  it  should  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  do  it  but  whether  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  specifically  prescribe  courses  that  should  l>e  taught  in 
driver  education  and  so  on,  I  don’t  think  it  has  that  role. 

Mr.  Mackay.  You  did  not  comment  on  the  possibility  of  better  in¬ 
formation  being  provided  the  operator  of  the  vehicle.  I  notice  w’hen 
I  get  on  aircraft  I  see  how  much  information  the  pilot  has;  nor  did 
you  comment  on  the  need  for  instruction  for  the  driver  as  to  what  to 
do  in  the  case  of  injury. 

Dr.  Gikas.  Operating  a  car  is  a  very  complex  problem*  Perhaps  it 
is  even  more  complex  than  flying  a  jet  once  it  is  off  the  ground,  consid¬ 
ering  all  of  the  changes  in  the  local  traffic  environment,  and  the  need 
for  the  operator  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  capabilities  of  his  machine. 

This  information  should  \m  given  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  but 
the  manufacturer  lias  a  problem  here.  How  many  people  read  the 
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manuals?  1  admit  the  manuals  lack  information*  They  don't  tell 
you  to  lock  the  door  from  the  inside. 

But  how  do  you  get  the  person  to  read  the  manual  ?  The  public  has 
tremendous  apathy  as  well  as  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturer  is 
not  entirely  to  blame.  The  public  shares  the  blame. 

Mr,  Mackay.  Here  are  the  28  questions  I  should  like  to  have  you 
answer. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen  on  your 
testimony.  I  think  you  have  brought  a  different  viewpoint  to  these 
hearings  than  we  have  heard  from  anyone  else  before  and  it  has  been 
very  edifying  and  instructional. 

1  have  just  a  couple  of  questions.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  my  sympathies  are  along  with  the  evidence  you  produce. 
But  I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions. 

One  of  them  goes  to  what  you  have  just  been  discussing  with  Mr. 
Mackay  concerning  making  this  type  of  FAA  investigation  in  the 
courts  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  would  just  seem  to  me — and  I  would 
like  your  comment  about  it— that  the  sheer  volume — that  because  of 
the  sheer  volume  the  FAA  deals  with — I  don't  know  how  many  acci¬ 
dents  a  year — but  I  would  think  substantially  less  than  any  agency 
that  would  be  set  up  to  investigate  fatalities  on  the  highway. 

It  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  just  about  the  nature  of  the  way 
Government  operates  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  have  a  motor 
vehicle  prototype  of  the  FAA.  I  would  like  to  have  your  comments 
on  that. 

Dr,  Gikas.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  a  very  good  question.  I  agree  with  you 
it  would  be  physically  impossible  if  not  undesirable  for  a  Federal  team 
to  go  to  the  scene  of  every  fatal  accident;  there  are  just  so  many  of 
them. 

What  I  meant  by  Federal  support  to  local  communities  for  more 
complete  investigations  is  this:  I  think  a  Federal  agency,  the  trans¬ 
portation  agency  or  some  other  agency  could  set  up  a  program  of  edu¬ 
cation,  could  teach  skills  of  crash  investigation  to  members  of  local 
communities. 

Now  the  police  departments  in  the  communities  usually  are  the  ones 
that  get  called  to  the  accidents.  Members  of  the  police  department 
could  be  selected  to  come  to  a  school  where  they  could  learn  sophisti¬ 
cated  accident  investigation  techniques. 

Perhaps  they  could  add  to  their  local  police  force  team  a  mechanic, 
maybe  an  automotive  engineer  for  an  area.  Obviously  a  town  of  5,000 
could  not  support  this  but.  a  larger  area  could  support  it.  This  team 
could  come  here  to  some  agency  or  maybe  they  could  go  to  a  university 
with  such  a  teaching  program  and  this  trip  could  be  sponsored  by 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  an  educational  effort. 

Dr.  Gikas,  Supporting  the  local  community  so  they  can  send  men 
to  these  schools  to  be  trained  in  accident  investigation.  The  local 
teams  investigate  the  accidents  and  then  send  the  information  back  to 
the  central  office. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  You  are  familiar  with  JI.R.  13228.  The  last  part 
deals  with  making  information  that  the  agency  would  find  from  these 
fatalities  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  to  other  Fed- 
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end  departments  or  agencies,  State  or  local  government,  et  cetera,  but 
there  is  a  proviso  that  these  findings  should  not  be  made  available  to 
the  public. 

I  take  it  that  you  disagree  with  that  section,  307,  which  is  on  page 
28.  Am  I  correct? 

Dr.  Oik  as.  Yes,  I  am  familiar  in  detail  with  the  Senate  bill  3005 
and  at  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  where  I  testified  the  Senators 
were  concerned  about  this  also,  I  got  the  impression  that  they  felt 
this  should  be  public  information.  I  feel  it  should  be  also, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  If  it  is  public  information  and  you  do  have  this 
agency,  wouldn't  these  agencies  spend  nine-tenths  of  their  time  in 
court  testifying  on  one  side  or  another  about  what  caused  the  accident 
as  there  usually  is  insurance  involved  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Wouldn't  if. 'be  self-defeating  to  have  them  engage  in  that  sort  of 
activity? 

Di\  Gikas,  If  they  would  spend  that  much  of  their  time  in  court, 
obviously  it  would  defeat  the  purpose.  I  can  only  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  In  our  study  conducted  by  Dr.  Donald  Huelke 
and  me,  we  have  investigated  177  deaths  in  our  area. 

I  am  chief  of  the  laboratory  at  the  VA  hospital,  and  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  at  Michigan,  He  is  a  full-time  faculty  member  there.  We  are 
still  able  to  carry  on  our  other  duties  and  do  this.  We  have  been 
called  to  court,  yes,  but  we  have  not  been  spending  nine-tenths  or  even 
one-tenth  of  our  time  in  court. 

I  could  not  do  both.  I  realize  if  this  happens  something  would 
have  to  give,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  come  to  that.  We  spend  some 
time  in  court  but  not  that  much, 

Mr.  Macdonald,  IIow  long  have  you  been  in  this? 

Dr.  Gikas.  We  started  this  study  as  a  pilot  study  with  university 
funds  in  1961  and  l  hen  we  applied  for  the  Federal  money  to  start  in 
July  of  1962. 

We  were  granted  the  money  in  July  of  1902  and  it  terminated  in 
October  of  1965. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  will  preface  my  remark  to  say  I  am  prejudiced 
in  asking  this  question  but  it  always  has  been  my  impression  that  most 
fatalities  are  due  to  excess  speed.  I  asked  the  question  of  some  other 
men  who  did  not  agree  with  me  so  I  ask  the  question  of  you. 

Do  you  agree  with  this? 

Dr.  Gikas.  I  will  say  any  speed  can  kill.  Certainly  a  high-speed 
accident  in  which  your  car  goes  off  the  roadway  and  strikes  an  im¬ 
movable  object  enhances  the  chance  you  will  be  killed  but  low-speed 
collisions  kill,  too. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  50  percent  of  the  fatalities  occur  at  speeds  of 
less  than  50  miles  an  hour.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  fatalities  oc¬ 
cur  within  25  miles  of  home.  If  you  are  thrown  out  of  a  car  at  20 
miles  an  hour  and  your  head  hits  a  pavement,  it  can  kill  you,  and  the 
same  is  true  at  75. 

Mr.  M  acdonald.  The  faster  you  go  isn’t  the  higher  the  incident  rate 
of  accidents? 

Dr,  Gikas.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figure  1  recall  is  that  Ihe  highway 
fatality  rate  per  100  million  passenger  miles  is  lower  on  our  inter- 
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state  limited  access  highways  where  the  speeds  are  higher;  it  is 
lower  than  in  overall  driving* 

If  you  have  an  accident  at  high  speed  you  increase  the  chances  of 
being  killed,  but  any  speed  can  kill. 

Mr,  Macdonald,  I  don't  know  if  you  followed  the  industry's  testi¬ 
mony  on  our  side.  They  testified  one  way  and  then  another  Way*  I 
know  you  are  an  expert  in  this  field,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you 
had  ever  used  or  heard  of  or  gone  through  this  (. ■ommission  that  the 
industry  now  recommends  that  standards  be  established  called  some¬ 
thing  like  Vehicle  Safety  Commission, 

It  passed  the  House,  I  believe,  introduced  by  Mr,  Reamer  of 
Indiana  who  used  to  be  a  member  of  this  committee.  He  introduced 
a  hill  saying  States  could  enter  into  a  compact  and  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  some  40  or  44  have  entered  into  a  compact  which  is  very 
vague,  but  they  are  supposedly  set  up  for  standards  of  safety. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  present  function  or  the  past 
function  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission? 

Dr.  Gikas.  This  compact  in  which  some  of  the  States  partici¬ 
pate- - - 

Mr,  Macdonald.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  compact,  at  least 
my  question  is  not  directed  to  that.  1  am  talking  about  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  would  he  established.  A  compact  is  something  that 
exists  between  one  State  and  another  State  and  under  our  Federal 
regulations  you  have  to  have  permission  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
enter  into  a  compact  between  States.  That  permission  was  given. 
Rul  I  am  not  asking  about  whether  there  was  a  compact.  1  know  there 
was  a  compact,  I  am  asking,  Have  they  ever  done  anything? 

Dr.  Gikas.  In  my  opinion  they  have  not  done  anything  from 
the  crash  attenuating  standpoint,  I  think  they  have  been  completely 
impotent  in  this  area,  and  witness  the  product  we  have  on  our 
highways. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  much. 

Is  Mr.  Hall  in  the  room  ? 

So  the  other  witnesses  who  are  waiting  won't  think  you  are  being 
favored,  I  will  point  out,  having  given  your  testimony,  you  have 
been  waiting  for  questions  for  a  day  or  so.  I  know  you  have  come 
quite  a  long  distance  so  whatever  questions  the  committee  may  have 
of  you,  I  am  sure  you  are  in  good  hands  with  Mr.  Mackay, 

STATEMENT  OF  TAMES  W,  HALL,  JR„  COORDINATOR  FOR  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  GARAGE  OWNERS  OF  GEORGIA.  INC,.  ATLANTA,  GA.; 

ACCOMPANIED  RY  GEORGE  BYRD— Resumed 

Mr,  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
George  Rvrd  to  accompany  me.  He  is  the  other  man  I  mentioned 
this  morning.  We  gave  our  testimony  this  morning.  I  imagine 
there  may  he  some  questions  that  members  of  the  committee  mav 
have, 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  Mr,  Rogers  is  here.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  these  two  gentle¬ 
men  represent  the  independent  garage  owners  of  Georgia,  They  have 
been  interested  in  the  quality  of  service  given  to  automobiles  after  a 
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fellow  buys  a  car.  They  have  driven  up  here  at  their  own  expense 
to  participate  in  these  hearings  and  support  our  efforts  in  Congress 
and  Mr.  Ilall  here,  in  particular,  has  some  information  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  time  that  you  get  the  new  car. 

Now,  Mr.  Hall,  if  you  could  give  a  specific  illustration  that  you  have 
in  mind,  and  then  I  wish  you  would  address  yourself  to  this:*  What  is 
the  problem  of  vehicle  safety  standards  after  the  purchaser  gets  a  new 
car  ?  And  then  I  think  maybe  Mr.  Rogers  will  want  to  ask  you  some 
questions. 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  The  illustration  I  have  here  is  a  brakedrum 
that  came  from  a  compact  1904  automobile.  The  car  had  12,393  miles 
on  it.  Approximately  6  weeks  ago  the  owner  of  the  automobile,  who 
is  not  only  a  good  customer  but  a  good  friend,  and  her  infant  daughter 
were  riding  in  this  car.  As  she  applied  the  brakes  in  a  normal  manner, 
she  heard  a  loud  popping  noise  and  the  car  ran  through  a  stop  sign. 
The  street  she  was  riding  on  dead-ended  into  a  major  traffic  artery. 
Two  vehicles  miraculously  missed  her.  When  she  regained  her  com¬ 
posure  she  called  us  and  I  went  out  and  got  the  car  because  she  was 
very  distressed.  When  we  got  it  into  our  place  of  business,  we  removed 
the  wheels;  what  we  found  was  that  the  brakedrum  on  the  right  rear 
wheel  had  completely  separated. 

The  backing  plate,  which  I  have  in  my  right  hand,  separated  from 
the  drum.  The  drum  itself  had  split  and  the  lining  had  been  sheared 
from  the  shoes.  This  was  on  a  car  that  in  a  little  over  2i/o  years  had 
only  been  driven  around  town. 

On  examination,  I  would  welcome  any  engineer  or  anyone  else  who 
would  like  to  examine  this.  You  can  see  where  the  weld  never  fused 
the  backing  plate  to  the  drum.  It  would  not  have  taken  very  good 
quality  control  to  have  detected  this. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  very  poor  design  by  anyone’s  standards  localise  you 
have  absolutely  no  margin  for  error  with  this  type  of  design. 

For  example,  you  see,  the  drum  could  have  been  cast  around  the 
backing  plate,  there  are  drums  available  of  this  type  design.  Frankly, 
they  are  not  made  in  this  country  but  are  used  on  American  cars. 
You  get  a  good  structural  design  with  this.  With  this  type  design 
you  could  not  have  complete  failure. 

True,  this  is  only  one  incident  but  in  the  event  that  mother  and 
child  had  been  killed,  two-thirds  of  their  private  society  would  have 
been  wiped  out. 

This  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  blatant  examples  of  callousness  of 
what  they  are  foistering  upon  the  public. 

Daily  we  see  an  item  called  the  ball  joint;  this  deals  with  the  aline- 
ment  and  steerage  of  the  automobile.  It  is  designed  so  it  will  give  a 
soft  ride  and  easy  steering.  Mr.  George  Byrd  here  sits  on  a  council 
of  a  manufacturer  which  is  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  this 
type  of  equipment  for  the  independent  market.  I  would  like  for 
George,  if  we  may,  Mr.  McKay,  if  this  is  permissible,  just  to  mention 
one  or  two  things  about  the  ball  joints  coming  on  brandnew  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

Mr.  Byrd.  I  have  in  mv  hand  here  what  we  call  the  load  joint  on 
the  front  of  an  automobile.  We  have  two  joints  on  either  side  which 
is  the  load  joint.  The  load  joint  is  the  joint  that  carries  the  load  on 
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the  front  of  your  car*  It  could  he  either  the  top  or  the  bottom. 
For  some  reason  after  30  years  of  teaching  the  public  to  grease  auto¬ 
mobiles  they  have  come  out  with  the  idea  that  they  only  need  greasing 
every  30,000  miles.  This  is  a  good  example  that  I  have  in  my  hand, 
I  would  like  to  leave  the  evidence  for  you  if  you  would  like  to  have  it* 
This  is  due  to  lack  of  lubrication  in  automobiles.  We  take  the  plugs 
out  of  a  customer's  car  and  service  him  every  6,000  miles  as  far  as 
grease  is  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  construction  of  the  hall  joint,  and  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  new  joint,  bought  out  of  the  bin  at  the  parts 
house  of  one  very  popular  car.  Within  this  joint  there  is  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  to  sixty  one- thousandths  play. 

As  the  gentlemen  testified,  the  impact  of  force  that  you  develop 
from  the  plate  within  this  joint  as  it  is  manufactured  in  the  beginning 
is  a  source  of  the  trouble  of  quite  a  few  accidents. 

Now  whether  this  joint  comes  down  or  does  not  fall  down,  I  have 
records  here  of  many  cars  that  have  blown  tires  and  it  was  caused 
directly  from  this  malfunction  or  looseness  of  this  ball  joint.  This  is 
what  caused  it  in  the  beginning.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  this  joint 
would  fall  down  but  the  fact  that  the  play  in  there  would  change  the 
cam  angle  of  the  wheel  as  much  as  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  degree 
minus  which  will  blow  that  tire. 

The  industry,  in  building  these,  has  conformed  to  the  design  of 
automation.  That  is  why  this  is.  It  is  a  simple  way  to  do  it.  It  is 
simply  stamped  out  of  flat  metal,  it  is  pressed  and  it  is  the  easy  way 
to  do  it.  I  doubt  if  a  man’s  hand  ever  touched  it.  When  we  first 
originated  ball  joints  they  were  made  upon  a  forging  which  took  more 
money  to  do  it  yet.  in  steel  we  did  not  have  these  cars  falling  down  by 
the  wayside  and  causing  accidents, 

I  have  a  record  of  three  deputy  sheriffs  that  were  killed  in  my  home 
county  because  of  a  blowout.  This  was  a  malfunction  of  the  steering 
mechanism  somewhere  because  the  tire  wear  was  where  it  wore  through 
a  four-ply  tire  and  blew  the  tire  out. 

In  building  an  automobile,  I  realize  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
economy  that  must  be  looked  into  it.  I  assume  that  the  man  that 
bought  this  component  from  whatever  manufacturer  he  bought  it, 
bought  it  on  a  price  structure,  yet  and  still,  gentlemen,  this  thing  you 
are  investigating  and  this  thing  you  are  attempting  up  here  must  be 
done  because  we  want  to  save  lives  and  it  can’t  be  done  on  a  money 
basis.  Too  much  money  is  lost  in  the  lives  of  people.  People’s  lives 
are  worth  something.  The  life  of  a  person,  as  I  believe  our  Savior 
said,  was  worth  the  whole  world  because  if  you  lose  your  soul  what 
have  you  got  ? 

Gentlemen,  when  we  come  to  the  point  where  we  lose  our  loved  ones 
that  is  something  that  cannot  be  replaced, 

I  have  a  clipping  from  a  paper  where  a  man  received  a  $350,000 
verdict  for  his  wife  and  son  killed  in  an  accident.  Regardless  of 
the  amount  of  money,  you  can’t  replace  the  wife  and  son, 

I  have  other  items  here  and  I  enjoyed  Mr.  Holla’s  testimony  on  the 
trucks  because  he  gave  wonderful  testimony.  Here  is  a  ball  joint 
from  a  very  popular  truck.  I  know  for  certain  that  this  truck  ran 
100  miles  a  day  with  20  tons  on  it  for  4  weeks  before  that  came  into 
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my  shop  to  be  repaired.  That  could  have  killed  any  number  of  peo¬ 
ple;  not  pist  one  but  any  number  of  people,  It  is  badly  designed.  If 
it  had  been  properly  designed  we  never  would  have  had  it.  I  have 
items  here  of  one  particular  accident  that  happened  in  Pennsylvania 
that  killed  two  people.  This  truck  was  put  on  the  road  2  days  before 
by  t lie  Interstate  Commerce,  it  had  a  safety  sticker  on  it  and  the  first 
trip  with  12  tons  of  flat  steel  on  it  killed  two  people.  It  did  a  lot 
of  damage. 

As  Mr.  Hoffa  stated — and  this  was  the  identical  thing  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  this  truck.  I  have  the  record  here. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  thousands  of  trucks  on  the  road  today  that 
are  running  with  this  same  problem.  We  examine  all  these  tilings. 
This  is  what  happened. 

This  is  the  separation  of  the  drag  link  from  the  dropoff.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  impress  you  with  this  particular  testimony  because  all  of  the 
testimony  we  have  heard  here  before  lias  been  about  the  structure  of 
the  new  car. 

Well,  you  know  that  most  of  your  accidents  happen — a  majority  of 
your  accidents  happen  within  25  miles  of  your  home.  I  just  serviced 
a  truck  and  rebuilt  it  just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  killed  a  man  in  front 
of  his  home.  It  ran  over  him  and  killed  him.  lie  was  coming  out 
of  his  driveway  and  it  happened  right  at  his  home. 

There  are  engineer  designs  that  can  do  away  with  these  problems 
and  can  help  these  problems. 

In  serving  on  the  advisory  board  of  this  particular  company,  and  I 
am  not  advertising  for  them,  but  we  came  up  with  something  that  I 
was  a  part  of.  This  particular  ball  joint  that  the  customer  buys  we 
can  put  on  the  new  car  and  guarantee  it  as  long  as  the  man  has  the 
automobile.  If  there  is  any  malfunction  of  the  joint  or  if  anything 
on  it  wears  out,  we  replace  it  free  of  charge. 

This  joint  has  the  property  to  retain  the  alinement.  The  aUnement 
is  the  necessary  thing  on  the  front  wheel  to  keep  that  ear  from  blowing 
a  tire. 

In  the  last  2  or  3  years,  from  clippings  I  have  here  with  me  in  this 
notebook,  we  have  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  blowouts  not  only  on 
old  cars,  but  on  new  cars,  on  the  tire  structures.  We  have  had  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  tire  structures  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Washington 
is  doing  something  about  the  tire  building,  because  it  is  needed. 

Two-plv  tires  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  load  and  they 
are  not  good  enough,  as  the  gentlemen  testified,  to  recap,  so  I  think 
that  the  recappers  are  in  some  trouble  as  far  as  recapping  is  concerned. 
I  would  not  let  a  man  put  a  recap  on  two-ply  and  I  would  not  let  one 
of  my  customers  use  it. 

1  have  been  in  this  business  36  years  solely  in  the  wheel  alinement 
and  brake  business.  I  think  I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  automobile  can  be  corrected  in  many  ways  and  should  be 
corrected.  I  think  in  making  up  this  advisory  board  of  this  commis¬ 
sion  or  whatever  it  will  be,  I  think  you  should  have  some  engineers 
or  someone  on  there  who  are  not  concerned  with  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers, 

[  think  they  should  be  private  concerns  that  do  not  have  an  ax  to 
grind  and  engineers  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about  in  design¬ 
ing  and  building  these  ball  joints. 
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Mi\  Rogers  of  Flo ri tin*  Thank  you,  1  appreciate  the  information 
you  have  given  the  committee,  1  agree  we  do  need  a  commission  to 
advise  the  Secretary  on  standards  where  we  can  get  some  independent 
thought  and  expertise. 

What  is  your  feeling  about  our  doing  something  concerning  used 
cat's?  It  seems  to  me  that  with  90  million  on  the  road,  and  with  this 
legislation  affecting  only  about  9  million  a  year,  we  haven't  even  got¬ 
ten  to  t  lie  problem  unless  we  do  something  about,  used  cars. 

What  would  be  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Hall.  First,  you  have  to  find  a  method  by  which  you  can  solve 
this  problem.  It  is  very  definitely  a  serious  problem.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  the  Georgia  inspect  ional  was  being  renegotiated,  we  will 
say  the  first  part  of  last  year,  the  most  vigorous  attack  on  the  inspec- 

I  ion  law  was  being  made  by  the  used  car  industry. 

Now,  here  is  one  thing  that  can  and  should  be  done  with  all  auto¬ 
mobiles.  I  have  a  little  bit  of  experience  in  the  aviation  field.  I 
have  had  8  years*  experience  as  a  Reserve  and  active  duty  statistical 
services  officer,  and  I  have  handled  Air  Force  statistical  data 
reporting  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  airframe  and  that 
type  of  thing.  It  is  not  difficult  to  carry  a  logbook  in  the  glove  com- 
part  meat  of  an  automobile-,  and  certainly  your  independent  repair 
industry  would  be  very  agreeable  to  entering  any  type  of  repair  or 
service  in  this  logbook.  Make  t  his  a  part  of  the  vehicle, 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  have  to  pass  this  under  the  local 
code  or  what,  but  anyone  buying  that  automobile  should  have  an 
idea  of  what  happened  to  that  automobile  in  the  past.  This  is  one 
approach  to  it. 

Another  is  the  certification  to  certain  standards  which  we  do  have 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Every  car  dealer  must  affix  a  current  inspec* 
t  ion  sticker  to  any  automobile  that  they  sell,  whether  it  be  new  or  used. 
This  is  a  good  approach,  but  when  you  take  this  approach  and  have  an 
inspection  law,  that  means  something. 

Our  law  in  Georgia — all  you  need  do  is  have  a  shingle  out,  have  $50 
to  buy  a  bond  an  insurance  company  and  a  hook  of  tickets  and  a  pencil. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  What  I  was  thinking  about  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  present  in  an  amendment  to  file  bill  is  a  requirement  for  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  safety  being  placed  on  the  car,  saying  it  does  meet  standards 
of  the  Secretary  or  Commission  before  the  car  can  be  sold. 

Mr.  Hall.  This  is  a  very  good  approach, 

Mr.  Mackay.  The  Chairman  says  he  has  two  more  witnesses  and 

I I  li  ink  we  ought  to  yield  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Rogers,  according  to  statistics  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  cars  manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  still  running 
on  the  roads*  14,000  of  the  1963  deaths  were  attributed  to  speed.  I 
say  that  for  Mr,  Madonald's  benefit — 14,000  attributed  to  high  speed. 

Extensive  speed  continues  to  be  the  Nation’s  No.  1  killer  on  the 
highway.  This  statement,  I  believe,  came  from  the  National  Safety 
Council, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  That  was  certainly  always  my  impression.  Per- 
Imps  I  am  brainwashed.  In  Massachusetts  they  have  signs  along  the 
highway  saying  “speed  kills.”  Maybe  I  got  brainwashed,  but  I  am 
glad  you  brought  this  to  my  attention. 
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At  this  point  in  the  record,  the  statement:  of  Mr.  John  B,  DeKemer 
will  be  introduced. 

(Mr.  DeKemers  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  John  B.  DeRemer,  North  Canton,  Onio 

I  am  John  B,  DeRemer,  of  North  Canton,  Ohio,  an  inventor,  and  a  stockholder 
in  anti  spokesman  for  Safeties  &  Automatic  Safeties,  Inc,,  an  Ohio  corporation, 
and  I  appear  in  these  capacities.  I  wish  to  thank  your  committee  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  appearing  before  yon  today.  We  wholeheartedly  support  any  reason¬ 
able  legislation  which  will  reduce  the  carnage  upon  the  highways  of  our  nation. 
We  specifically  endorse  H.R,  12548,  89th  Congress.  2d  Session,  as  introduced  by 
Mr,  Mackay,  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency. 

There  appears  to  he  no  dispute  that  the  three  areas  of  concern  in  traffic 
safety  are  the  automobile,  the  operator  and  the  roadway.  Our  group  unani¬ 
mously  believes  that  of  the  three  areas,  the  most  significant  long-range  improve¬ 
ment  in  safety  can  and  must  he  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  attitudes  and 
safety  consciousness  of  the  driver.  However,  significant  improvement  will 
require  a  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  driver 
failure,  inadvertence  and  disinterest,  and  the  institution  of  extensive  driver 
education  programs  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  such  driver  deficiencies.  Although 
beginning  steps  presently  are  being  taken  and  presumably  will  be  increased  as 
urged  by  the  President,  we  believe  It  is  fair  to  state  that  many  years  will  elapse 
before  our  nation  is  able  to  witness  dramatic  results  from  such  a  program  of 
driver  education. 

Similarly,  the  improvement  of  our  highways,  as  you  gentlemen  certainly  are 
aware,  is.  by  its  very  nature,  a  time-consuming  process.  Our  interstate  system 
of  highways  has  been  a  dramatic  step  forward  in  our  attempt  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  highway  engineering  for  today's  automobiles.  We  must,  however,  realize 
that  any  accelerated  program  of  highway  development,  even  If  instituted  this 
very  day,  would  require  years  before  dramatic  reductions  would  be  realized  in 
the  gruesome  traffic  toll. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  the  conclusion  must  he  drawn  that,  while  pursuing 
tiie  desirable  means  of  Increased  driver  education,  and  improved  highways,  our 
nation  can  look  for  a  dramidc  reduction  in  highway  deaths  in  the  immediate 
future  only  by  the  making  of  changes  in  the  automobile  which  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  today,  tomorrow",  next  month  and  next  year. 

The  principal  thrust  of  such  improvements  in  automobile  safety  are,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  two  in  nature.  The  first  is  the  improvement  of  the  inherent  safety  of 
the  automobile  itself.  The  second  is  an  end  which  we  believe  is  often  overlooked, 
the  furnishing  of  various  mechanical  methods  to  assist  the  operator  in  over¬ 
coming  the  element  of  human  failure  which  befalls  all  of  us  at  one  time  or 
another  when  we  drive. 

With  the  latter  factor  in  mind,  we  specifically  endorse  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Center,  as  proposed  in  the  legislation  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mackay.  Such  a  Center,  as  we  understand  it,  would,  among  other  things,  pro¬ 
vide  a  clearing  house  for  review  and  evaluation  of  ideas,  inventions  and  sugges¬ 
tions  which  undoubtedly  would  he  submitted  by  numerous  interested  and  intel¬ 
ligent  safety-minded  citizens. 

That  such  an  independent  clearing  house  is  required,  we  believe,  Is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  enigma  which  our  corporation  faces.  Among  the  products  which 
we  have  patented  and  perfected  is  an  automatic  safety  brake.  This  brake,  in 
addition  to  serving  the  functions  of  the  dual  braking  system  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  General  Services  Administration  as  a  requirement  for  1967 
automobiles,  would  automatically  bring  an  automobile  to  a  safe,  straight-line  stop 
in  the  event  of  an  inattentiveness  or  incapacity  of  the  driver  resulting  from 
drowsiness,  sleeping,  fainting,  heart  attack,  or  other  circumstance.  Our  product 
works.  In  addition,  it  can  be  installed  during  the  course  of  manufacture,  at 
approximately  the  same  cost  as  the  cost  of  power  brakes,  a  widely  demanded 
automotive  option.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  safety  authorities  generally  attribute 
over  one-half  of  the  fatal  accidents  on  the  interstate  system  to  sleepiness,  or  to 
inattentiveness  caused  by  highway  hypos  is,  one  would  assume,  as  did  we,  that 
such  a  device  immediately  would  be  adopted  by  automobile  manufacturers. 

However,  for  various  reasons,  the  manufacturers  have  not  seen  fit  to  make  an 
in-depth  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  this  system. 
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The  evaluation  of  our  product  hy  such  an  indepeclent  agency  as  envisioned  by 
tile  Mackay  bill  might  well  result  ill  such  a  report  that  would  encourage  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  to  review  their  previous  decisions  with  respect  to  our  prod¬ 
uct.  Or,  conversely,  furnish  us  with  information  which  would  enable  us  to 
change  our  product  in  such  a  manner  that  the  automobile  manufacturers  would 
desire  to  use  it. 

We  are  certain  that  there  are  numerous  other  ideas,  products  and  suggestions 
offered  by  safety-con scions  citizens  which  similarly  would  enure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public  under  the  auspices  of  such  a  Traffic  Safety  Center, 

In  summation,  we  wish  to  inform  the  Committee  that  we  endorse  the  various 
proposed  legislative  enactments  which  call  for  the  production  of  safer  auto¬ 
mobiles,  the  education  of  drivers,  and  the  incorporation  of  additional  safety 
features  into  our  highway  systems.  We  do,  however,  believe  that,  while  pursuing 
all  three  of  these  programs,  our  nation  will  realize  the  most  spectacular  safety 
achievements  in  the  reasonably  foreseeable  future  by  addressing  itself  to  the 
immediate  inclusion  of  devices  on  automobiles  which  not  only  improve  the  in¬ 
herent  safety  of  the  automobile,  but  which  assist  the  operator  in  overcoming  his 
driving  faults.  As  we  have  expressed,  we  believe  that  the  latter  achievement 
can  be  more  readily  and  completely  obtained  when  there  Is  created  an  independ¬ 
ent  agency  which  will  consider  and  evaluate  the  ideas  and  products  all  those 
who  are  alarmed  and  outraged  by  the  death  and  injury  upon  our  highways. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Is  Mr,  Xormrm  Bennett,  assistant  automotive 
engineer,  United  States  Merchandise  Mart,  here  l 

STATEMENT  OF  NORMAN  BENNETT,  MEMBER,  SOCIETY  OF 
AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
know  that  time  is  getting  late  here. 

Before  I  begin,  1  would  like  to  say  the  doctor  who  testified  a  little 
while  ago  to  you  very  graphically  and  displayed  the  pictures  of  the 
accidents  and  the  results  thereof  was  questioned  for  the  automotive 
industry  by  Mr,  Bugas  of  Detroit  as  to  “where  were  you  10  years  ago 
ami  how  come  you  weren’t  making  any  noise  10  years  ago,”  and  I  can 
assure  him  that  there  was  a  lot  of  noise  made  10  years  ago,  but  it 
didn’t  do  any  good.  The  manufacturers  were  aware  of  those  condi¬ 
tions  at  that  time. 

I  will  read  my  testimony  now. 

It  lias  been  io  years  since  the  automotive  industry  officials  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Roberts  Subcommittee  on  Traffic  Safety  for  the 
VS.  House  of  Representatives  and  offered  arguments  ana  protesta¬ 
tions  similar  in  nature  as  have  been  heard  repeatedly  during  recent 
hearings  in  "Washington. 

I  appeared  before  the  aforementioned  subcommittee  and  offered 
information  which  should  have  been  well  known  at  the  time  to  the 
industry.  I  made  clear  at  the  beginning  of  that  testimony  that  “it 
is  intended  to  show  reasons  for  Government  supervision  of  auto¬ 
motive  safety  structures  and  devices,  because  of  the  obvious  neglect, 
delay,  and  restraint  of  the  automotive  manufacturers  in  utilizing 
safety  features  strongly  recommended  by  independent  testin'' 
activities.”  e 

This  was  10  years  ago. 

The  industry  admits  it  is  in  trouble;  and  it  does  need  help  of  a  fair, 
sensible  and  qualified,  yet  uncompromising,  governing  body  which 
will  not  be  misled  by  devious  excuses  and  inevitable  pressures.  I 
do  want  to  say  that  the  auto  industry  is  extremely  adept  at  explain- 
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nig  away  its  shortcomings  in  its  obligations  to  public  safety,  by  skill¬ 
ful  use  of  statistics  and  misleading  representations. 

I  wish  to  present  this  serious  national  issue  to  the  committee  from  a 
different  perspective  than  that  of  the  unrelenting  legal,  literary,  and 
professional  safety  sources  who  have  unleashed  a  barrage  of  probably 
justifiable  charges  at  the  industry  in  recent  months. 

From  the  combined  viewpoint  of  an  automotive  safety  engineer,  a 
mechanical  test,  engineer,  and  a  practical  businessman,  who  is  well 
aware  of  the  unceasing  challenge  of  appealing  to  the  American  buy¬ 
ing  public,  the  present  situat  ion  is  not  entirely  inexcusable. 

The  industry  has  expressed  remorse,  regrets,  and  indignation  re¬ 
garding  the  present  situation.  Yet,  they  broke  their  covenant  with 
Congress  approximately  10  years  ago  when  they  agreed  to  deempha- 
size  horsepower  and  speed  as  feature  items  in  their  automobiles.  Their 
reason  for  this  was  economically  justified.  One  manufacturer  cannot 
sacrifice  the  sales  advantage  of  merchandising  the  features  of  high¬ 
speed  and  frantic  performance  to  his  competitors. 

As  I  said  10  years  ago,  a  common  denominator  of  required  safety 
features  must  be  established  and  continuously  kept  up  to  date  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  safety-minded  manufacturer.  These  requirements  should 
not  be  issued  by  any  governmental  department,  or  otherwise,  until  all 
practical  and  economic  factors  are  knowingly  appraised* 

It  is  unfair  to  the  mass  market  to  make  any  safety  features  optional* 
The  people  who  can  least  afford  them  may  well  he  those  who  are  most 
deserving.  Congress  should  assure  that  the  law  abiding  and  careful 
driver  is  given  maximum  protection  on  the  Nation’s  highways  and 
streets  from  the  tragic  consequences  produced  by  the  reckless,  in com¬ 
petent,  and  foolhardy  drivers  who  create  hazardous  conditions  and 
devastating  accidents,  Regarding  this  point,  the  constant  efforts  of 
the  industry  to  make  the  so-called  nut  behind  the  wheel  the  answer 
to  all  their  problems  is  exemplified  in  the  current  issues  (April  1%6) 
of  Nation’s  Business,  the  official  publication  of  the  U*S,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Printers’  Ink.  the  trade  magazine  of  the  advertising 
business. 

All  of  the  dramatic  examples  of  dangerous  drivers  are  meant  to  di¬ 
vert  attention  from  the  real  issue*  If  anything,  the  U*S*  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  presented  an  excellent  case  for  the  need  of  auto  safety 
features*  The  fact  that  many  incompetent  drivers  do  exist  stresses  the 
need  for  utmost  protection  for  the  great  mass  of  the  public  who  do 
drive  with  consideration  of  their  fellow  man. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  just  one  important  safety  factor  well 
known  to  the  industry  10  years  ago— the  dramatic  effect  of  controlled 
crumple-action  of  the  forward  chassis  structure  of  the  auto  body  in 
front-end  collisions*  Numerous  dynamic  tests  by  many  independent 
agencies,  and  the  manufacturers,  had  shown  that  with  adequate  front- 
end  protection  the  forces  of  impact  could  be  reduced  more  than  50 
percent.  But  not  only  has  little,  if  any,  progress  been  made,  but  in 
nm«t  cases  the  industry  has  gone  backward* 

Ford  Motor  Co*  representatives  have  claimed,  as  little  as  3  years 
ago,  that  one  of  the  strongest  and  formidable  bumper  structures  they 
ever  produced  was  not  meant  to  afford  protection  to  the  auto  chassis 
and  occupants  and  broke  up  at  impacts  of  as  little  as  2  miles  per  hour. 
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Deficiencies  in  production  models  of  automobiles  do  not  always 
show  up  in  the  test  lab  or  proving  ground*  The  same  holds  true  in 
our  Armed  Forces,  where  items  of  armament  for  use  in  combat  must 
be  modified,  and  defects  corrected,  after  they  have  already  been  put 
into  operational  use. 

The  industry  should  welcome  Government  assistance  in  detecting 
any  deficiencies;  this  should  save  them  considerable  sums  of  money 
by  decreasing  the  number  of  autos  it  finds  necessary  to  recall  in  order 
to  correct  defects. 

I  will  not  presume  to  recommend  to  this  committee  what  exact 
steps  should  be  taken,  nor  do  I  wish  to  enumerate  many  design  haz¬ 
ards  which  have  existed  so  long  that  they  are  accepted  as  necessary 
evils  by  the  public. 

I  do  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  this  opportunity  to  be  serv¬ 
ice  to  you, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Younger.  I  thought  you  made  a  statement  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  responsible  for  protecting  these  people.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  whether  you  mean  financially  responsible  or  just  through  the 
safety, 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  meant  the  great  mass  of  the  public  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  safe  and  responsible  drivers  and  as  such  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  as  much  automotive  safety  structure  around  them  to  protect 
them  from  the  certain  percentage  of  the  so-called  nuts  behind  the 
wheel  that  so  much  is  being  made  of* 

Mr.  Younger*  It  was  not  a  matter  of  finances. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Xo;  the  automotive  structure  devices  that  they  are 
entitled  to. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  I  have  one  question :  I  am  glad  to  see  you  agree 
with  me  about  the  high-speed  accidents  but  I  would  also  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  statements  made  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co,  and 
their  bumper  structures  that  broke  up  at  impact  at  as  little  as  2  miles 
an  hour*  As  a  layman  that  seems  fantastic  to  me. 

Mr.  Bennett*  Y es,  sir.  Little  has  been  said  about  this  aspect  today 
even  though  one  of  the  committee  did  remark  there  was  not  much  said 
about  the  outside  automotive  structure,  but  little  has  been  said  about 
the  importance  of  this  protection.  Your  front  end  of  your  car  is  your 
first  line  of  defense  if  you  have  an  accident,  in  most  cases.  The 
bumper  is  the  first  point  of  impact. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  remarked  in  my  testimony,  the  bumper  struc¬ 
tures  have  been  going  backward.  They  are  not  as  strong  now  as  they 
were  about  14  years  ago  or  13  years  ago  when  the  steel  was  heavier, 
the  configuration  of  the  bumper  structure  was  heavier.  They  seem 
to  be  more  ornamental  now  and  they  are  very  easily  bent  out  of  shape, 
which  means  they  will  not  absorb  much  of  the  impact  of  a  crash* 

Once  your  bumper  has  contacted  a  free  or  telephone  pole,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  happen  to  lie  hitting  in  this  accident,  that  is  just  beginning, 
because  then  you  have  the  process  of  progressive  crumple  action  as  the 
automobile  absorbs  this  energy  of  impact  and  causes  a  tremendous 
amount  of  deceleration  to  the  man  sitting  in  the  driver’s  seat  so  he  is 
not  subject  to  100  gravity  but  may  be  only  15  gravity  force  with  the 
added  protection  of  a  safety  belt  and  whatever  inside  structure  you 
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have  that  might  do  this  some  good;  but  if  you  don't  build  the  front  end 
of  your  car  properly — just  covering  this  one  particular  point— if  you 
don’t  build  the  front  end  of  your  car  to  give  effective  protection,  you 
just  create  a  hazardous  situation  and  you  are  not  giving  the  people 
the  protection  they  are  entitled  to. 

I  would  like  to  mention  to  you,  since  you  mentioned  the  speed  busi¬ 
ness — that  is  one  of  the  things  that  statistics  can  be  used  to  twist  one 
way  or  another  as  to  what  the  effect  of  high  speed  is  on  accidents, 
because  the  people  who  compile  statistics  will  take  into  consideration 
all  of  the  high-speed  travel  on  the  turn  pikes  and  on  the  beltways,  and 
compared  to  the  regular  road  traffic  that  is  pretty  safe  driving  because 
you  have  a  lot  of  cars  driving  at  high  speeds  with  safe  conditions. 
In  one-lane  conditions  you  may  have  cars  driving  at  40  or  50  miles 
per  hour  traveling  under  much  more  hazardous  conditions,  going 
around  curves,  passing  cars  and  so  on,  on  smaller  roads;  so  the  sta¬ 
tistics  themselves  don't  mean  anything  until  you  look  behind  them  to 
see  upon  what  they  were  based. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you  very  much* 

Mr*  Melvin  L.  Bergheim, 

STATEMENT  OF  MELVIN  L.  BERGHEIM ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAVID 
COHEN*  ADA  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVE,  IN  BEHALF  OF 
AMERICANS  FOB  DEMOCRATIC  ACTION 

Mr.  Bergheim.  Mr,  Chairman  anti  members  of  the  committee; 

My  name  is  Melvin  L.  Bergheim.  I  am  speaking  for  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  on  whose  national  board  and  executive  committee 
I  serve,  I  know  tlie  hour  is  late  and  we  shall  not  tax  your  patience 
or  endurance* 

Last  weekend  the  ADA  held  its  animal  convention  in  Washington. 
More  than  400  delegates  were  here  representing  members  from  every 
major  population  center  in  the  Nation — from  New  England  to  south¬ 
ern  California— from  the  State  of  Washington  to  Florida.  They  un¬ 
animously  adopted  two  resolutions  on  traffic  safety.  These  resolutions 
express  the  view  that  the  Federal  Government  must  be  a  strong  and 
active  participant  in  setting  standards  and  ground  rules  for  vehicle 
design.  I  am  submitting  copies  of  these  resolutions  for  your  record. 
With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  dwell  briefly  on  some  general 
principles  that  underlie  our  belief  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
involve  itself  in  an  assertive  and  meaningful  way  in  this  critical  mat¬ 
ter  of  highway  safety.  Then  I  shall  discuss  H.R.  13228  in  specific 
detail* 

In  the  first  place,  ADA  believes  that  consumers— that  is,  people 
who  are  also  voters  and  taxpayers — have  a  right  to  expect  that  their 
Government  will  protect  them  from  harm.  Government  protects  its 
citizens  from  aggression,  for  which  we  organize  armies;  and  from 
crime,  for  which  we  hire  police  forces;  and  from  disease,  for  which 
we  have  created  a  Public  Health  Service*  There  is  nothing  funda¬ 
mentally  different  philosophically  about  asking  the  Government  to 
help  protect  us  from  slaughter  on  the  highways,  which  to  some  extent 
is  caused  by  aggressive  acts  and  criminal  irresponsibility  and  has  cer¬ 
tain  characteristics  of  pandemic  disease. 
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Secondly,  the  general  reaction  of  the  automobile  manufacturing  in- 
uiistry— namely,  that  the  imposition  of  standards  by  the  Government 
will  adversely  affect  the  industry’s  highly  competitive  economic  cir¬ 
cumstances  really  argues  more  for  t  he  Government  playing  an  even- 
handed  role  in  the  entire  industry  than  in  remaining  aloof  from  it. 
in  other  words,  if  the  Government  sets  standards  and  ground  rules, 
all  manufacturers  start  even  and  none  is  handicapped.  Left  to  its 
own  self-generated  and  self-serving  methods  of  setting  standards, 
neither  the  industry  nor  the  public  it  serves  has  any  assurance  that  all 
manufacturers  will  comply.  Once  even  one  company  yields  to  the 
temptation  to  cut  corners  on  safety  for  competitive  reasons,  we  are 
as  safe  as  we  would  be  with  only  one  hole  in  a  tire. 

1  bird,  I  think  this  committee  could  make  a  great  contribution  to 
highway  safety  if  it  reported  out  a  bill  that  took  account  of  the  fact 

hat  auto  ‘  accidents  are  seldom  accidental.  With  rare  exceptions 
they  aren’t  accidents  at  all.  They  are  certainties.  1 

Their  random  nature  gives  us  the  illusion  that  they  are  accidental. 

(  fiance  plays  an  overwhelming  role  in  determining  who  the  involved 
drivers  and  victims  will  be.  Rut  statistically,  we  are  dealing  with 
certain  damage,  certain  injury,  and  certain  death. 

Put  ano(  her  way,  if  an  auto  is  defective,  or  a  road  is  badly  designed,, 
or  a  driver  is  inadequately  trained,  sooner  or  later  that  auto  will  be  in 
a  smash  up,  sooner  or  later  that  road  will  cause  a  crash,  sooner  or  later 
that  driver  will  be  involved  in  a  wreck. 

The  role  of  the  Government  here,  it.  seems  to  us,  should  be  to  do 
everything  possible  in  research,  development,  standard  setting,  and 
informing  the  public  to  cut  to  the  irreducible  minimum  the  number 
of  events  that  we  call,  all  too  fatalistically,  “accidents.” 

If  you  interpret  this  to  mean  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  a  bill  that 
focuses  alone  on  the  design  of  the  auto,  crucial  as  that  is,  then  you  are 
correct.  \\  e  must  pay  much  more  attention  to  all  the  other  elements 
in  tins  picture  and  we  must  be  a  good  deal  more  imaginative  about  it 
than  we  have  been  in  the  past. 

Safety  slogans  are  fine  as  far  as  they  go.  Doubtless  they  have 
saved  many  lives.  We  don’t  know  how  many.  But  we  do  know 
that  slogans  did  not  save  lives  of  the  49,000  persons  who  died  last 
year  on  our  highways. 

We  must  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  the  driver  and  the  pedes¬ 
trian,  who  have  been  the*  objects  of  most  safety  efforts,  are  to  be  pitied 
more  and  scorned  less  if  we  are  to  make  any  progress.  The  auto  has 
a  greater  capacity  for  destruction  than  the  human  driver  has  for 
restraining  it.  True,  drivers  often  are  to  blame  for  accidents.  True 
also,  that  drivers  often  are  not  to  blame.  No  safety  program  is  valid 
without  taking  both  truths  into  account. 

Now,  a  few  specific  comments  on  H.R.  155228  and  on  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry’s  reaction  to  it.  We  think  this  bill  is  heading  in  (lie  right 
direction,  but  it  needs  to  be  broadened  in  keeping  with  the  thoughts 
I  have  just  expressed. 

And  it  needs  to  be  strengthened  in  terms  of  the  Government’s  re¬ 
lations  with  the  auto  industry.  If  there  is  anything  it  does  not  need, 
however,  it  is  to  have  its  thrust  tied  down  by  consultation  with  State 
governments  in  any  formal  way  that  would  delay  this  vital  process 
of  standard  setting,  which  if  anything  must  be  speeded  up. 
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In  our  judgment,  the  auto  industry’s  recognition  that  it  is  proper 
for  the  Government  to  set  standards  represents  progress.  But  to  give 
the  State  governments  a  formal  role  that  would  tend  to  slow  down  or 
emasculate  the  Federal  Government’s  capacity  for  setting  standards 
would  he  a  cyincal  show  of  contempt  for  the  public  interest* 

The  spokesman  for  the  auto  industry  before  this  committee  made 
statements  like  this: 

Jg-eonstderecl  ov  mistaken  regulation,  even  if  later  rescinded,  coold  add  un¬ 
necessary  cost  or  slow  the  process  of  development  which  leads  to  safer  cars  as 
well  as  to  lower  cost  and  greater  efficiency,  A  serious  regulatory  mistake  could 
affect  the  jobs  and  Incomes  of  the  many  persons  who  are  dependent  on  automo¬ 
bile  production  and  sales. 

At  the  same  time  he  called  for  enlisting  the  State  governments  in  a 
partnership  with  the  Federal  Government  and  the  industry  in  setting 
standards.  Surely  he  can’t  want  the  States  to  go  their  50  separate 
ways  setting  standards.  And  just  as  surely  the  public  cannot  wait 
until  all  50  States  concur  in  the  standards  that  are  to  be  set. 

We  trust  the  Government  will  draw  on  the  expertise  of  all  the  in¬ 
terested  parties — representing  the  auto  industry,  the  State  govern¬ 
ments,  the  scientific  community,  the  medical  profession,  organized 
consumer  groups,  and  other  informed  citizens. 

But  to  attempt  to  get  ratification  from  any  or  all  of  these  sectors 
before  taking  duly  considered  action  would  be  floolish  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble. 

Among  our  specific  reservations  about  H.R.  13228  is  one  that  it  lacks 
an  explicit  provision  requiring  the  Federal  Government  to  stimulate 
the  design,  construction,  and  testing  of  prototype  safe  cars  that  are 
economical  and  suitable  for  mass  production* 

Moreover,  we  also  urge  that  the  bill  lay  the  basis  for  continual  up¬ 
grading  of  vehicle  safety  standards. 

In  title  I,  we  recommend  adding  to  section  106(a)  specific  refer¬ 
ence  to  training  State  and  local  police  in  accident  investigation. 

Careless,  Untutored,  or  superficial  accident  investigation  has  de¬ 
prived  us  of  much  worthwhile  data  on  the  actual  causes  of  accidents 
and  has  resulted  too  often  in  assignment  of  blame  to  the  wrong  factors. 

Also  in  title  I*  we  take  very  strong  exception  to  section  107(b)  (4), 
which  would  exclude  motor  vehicles  or  equipment  intended  for  export 
from  the  application  of  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 

If  this  provision  is  included  because  of  some  notion  that  items  for 
export  are  not  in  interstate  commerce,  then  we  submit  that  even  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  auto  industry  reveals  that  its  pro¬ 
duction  and  assembly  plants  are  multist ate  and  hence  inherently  inter¬ 
state. 

To  include  the  offending  section  in  the  bill  is  to  announce  to  onr 
friends  overseas  that  we  believe  that  auto  safety  is  for  Americans  only. 

As  our  resolution  on  auto  safety  adopted  last  weekend  says,  we  urge 
the  further  strengthening  of  this  bill  by : 

1.  Requiring  the  establishment  by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
of  mandatory  safety  standards  for  automobiles  and  other  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  within  a  year  after  passage,  to  take  effect  a  year  later. 

Enforcement  provisions  should  include  both  civil  and  criminal  pen¬ 
alties — as  now  exist  for  drivers.  Automobiles  are  the  only  trans- 
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portatian  vehicles,  except  for  motorcycles,  which  do  not  have  to  meet 
Federal  safety  standards.  Aircraft,  ships,  and  trains  are  required  to 
meet  such  standards. 

2.  Providing— and  this  is  most  important— for  a  much  larger  re¬ 
search  and  development  effort  in  highway  safety  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment— both  directly  and  under  Federal  sponsoring  at  universities 
and  by  other  groups.  I  I. K.  13228  proposes  an  expenditure  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  on  research  and  development  of  $10  million.  This  is  about 
11  cents  per  motor  vehicle,  as  compared  with  the  direct  cost  of  acci¬ 
dents  and  injuries  that  comes  to  afx>ut  $100  per  motor  vehicle.  The 
sum  of  $10  million  and  the  small  increases  requested  for  the  subsequent 
4  years,  ending  with  a  request  for  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  1972,  are  an  entirely  unacceptable  basis  for  furthering  the 
public  safety.  We  spend  1  out  of  every  5  retail  dollars  on  auto¬ 
motive  transportation — $100  billion  a  year.  The  traumatic  and  pollut¬ 
ing  impacts  of  this  form  of  transportation  require  far  greater  public 
funds  to  counteract  the  harmful  fallout  of  motor  vehicle  travel. 

3-  Providing  for  a  system  whereby  vehicle  defects  are  promptly  and 
effectively  communicated  to  car  owners  by  the  manufacturers  and 
whereby  full  disclosure  of  the  safety  capabilities  of  automobiles— both 
in  their  operational  and  crashworthy  features — is  made  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  Government  agency  and  to  consumers  so  that  that  agency  can 
better  meet  its  statutory  responsibilities  and  the  consumers  can  make  a 
more  intelligent  choice  and  develop  a  greater  awareness  of  safety  in 
the  marketplace.  Explicit  safeguards  to  prevent  secrecy  and  non¬ 
disclosure  of  reports  and  studies  made  under  Federal  grants  and  con¬ 
tracts  should  be  written  into  law,  and  section  307  of  title  III  should  be 
striken. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  leave  just  a  few  more  thoughts 
with  you : 

I  won’t  recite  all  the  statistics.  By  now  you  know  them  too  well. 
But  you  and  I  can  hardly  overstate  the  need  for  urgency.  We  must 
infuse  the  administration,  the  public,  and  yes^  the  auto  industry,  with 
a  sense  of  crisis.  For,  after  all,  this  is  a  crisis  of  the  magnitude  of  a 
war  or  an  epidemic. 

Now,  finally,  we  do  insist  that  the  management  of  this  crisis  cannot 
be  left  to  the  auto  industry.  It  lias  had  its  chance  to  cope  with  this 
enormous  problem,  and  it  has  failed.  Now  the  public  interest  must 
assert  itself  in  the  form  of  public  regulation.  To  continue  to  leave  the 
control  of  this  terrible  disease  of  highway  slaughter  in  the  hands  of 
the  auto  industry,  or  to  allow  the  industry  to  influence  the  course  of 
treatment  by  diffusing  the  prescription  among  all  the  State  govern¬ 
ments,  would  be  like  putting  “Typhoid  Mary”  in  charge  of  the  kitch¬ 
en  at  a  community  hospital.  She  was  the  carrier  of  a  dread  disease. 
And  so  is  the  modern  automobile. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bergheim. 

It  is  always  nice  to  see  the  ADA  interested  in  things  which  do  not 
directly  relate  to  politics  and  I  for  one  appreciate  your  appearing  here 
today. 

At  the  request  of  the  witness,  with  unanimous  consent,  the  resohi* 
tions  adopted  by  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  on  the  subject 
ma  y  be  included  and  made  a  part,  of  the  record. 
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(ADA  resolution  follows:) 

Americans  foe  Democratic  Action,  Washington,  D,C 

(ADA  Policy  Position  Adopted  at  19th  Annual  Convention,  Apr*  22-24, 1966) 

AUTO  SAFETY 

The  automobile  is  the  leading  man-made  cause  of  death  and  injury  in  the 
country.  At  the  present  raging  accident-injury  rate.  50,000  Americans  die  and 
over  4  million  will  be  injured  on  streets  and  highways  this  year.  The  highway 
epidemic  is  the  fourth  leading  cause  of  death  in  this  country  and  the  first  leading 
cause  of  death  for  the  5  to  30  year  age  group.  One  out  of  every  two  Americans 
will  be  killed  or  injured  in  traffic  accidents,  at  presents  rates,  and  every  indication 
points  to  an  Increase  of  these  rates. 

For  too  many  years  this  country  has  approached  the  problem  of  highway  safety 
with  a  frozen  ideology  that  explains  accidents  and  injuries  almost  exclusively 
as  driver  failure.  This  ideology,  fostered  and  perpetuated  by  automotive  and 
allied  interests,  is  alien  to  the  flowering  and  application  of  engineering  remedies 
to  render  automobiles  both  more  roadworthy  and  more  crashworthy.  Safety  as 
an  abstraction  invites  the  support  of  all.  But  safety  in  automobile  design  means 
a  reorientation  of  priorities,  values  and  investments  within  the  industry.  The 
auto  industry  has  rejected  such  change  and  has  sought  to  preserve  full  control 
over  the  design  of  automobiles.  The  outcome  of  such  a  policy  is  the  contemporary 
automobile — obsolete  in  terms  of  safety  for  over  three  decades.  With  technology 
available  to  build  automobiles  economically  and  attractively  that  will  protect 
occupants  from  Injury  in  collisions  up  to  50  mph,  motorists  must  endure  auto¬ 
mobiles  which  can  and  have  killed  them  in  collisions  as  low  as  5  mph.  Thousands 
of  pedestrians  every  year  suffer  aggravated  injury  by  sharp  fine,  protrusions,  and 
cutting  edges  of  the  automobile's  external  ornamentation. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a  rapid  awakening  to  the  realities  of  the 
accident-injury  phenomenon — an  awakening  quickened  by  studies  made  through 
Federal  funding  and  by  public  hearings  in  New  York,  Iowa  and  by  ILS.  Senate 
Committees.  The  greatest  single  lesson  learned  for  sound  policy  making  from 
these  studies  and  hearings  is  that  attention  must  be  given  to  the  contributing 
factors  to  the  accident  or  injury  that  are  most  controllable  in  the  quickest, 
cheapest  and  most  effective  manner.  Under  such  cri  teria,  the  automobile  emerges 
as  the  focus  for  sharply  cutting  the  death  and  injury  toll  through  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  crash-worthy  cars  that  make  accidents  safe  or  safer,  and  through  improved 
designs  in  brakes,  tires,  handling  and  many  other  features  that  reduce  the  risk  of 
driver  failure  and  enable  him  to  take  better  evasive  maneuvers  In  emergencies. 
A  crashworthy  automobile  up  to  the  50  mph  collision  level  will  prevent  at  least  75 
percent  of  motorists1  deaths  and  serious  injuries  that  occur.  For  that  is  the 
proportion  of  the  death  and  severe  injury  toll  which  results  from  accidents  under 
GO  pmh. 

President  Johnson  lias  sent  to  Congress,  the  first  federal  highway  safety  act  in 
history.  It  was  conceived  in  December  and  January,  and  as  some  high  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  now  believe,  was  too  rest  rained  and  lacked  the  urgency 
commensurate  with  President  Johnson's  February  statement  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  which  called  the  highway  toll  the  gravest  prob¬ 
lem  before  this  nation — after  Vietnam.  A  growing  body  of  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  believe  that  the  bill — outlining  the  crucial  pathways  for  Federal  policy 
in  highway  safety  for  the  first  time — must  he  strengthened.  At  present,  the  bill 
is  heavily  discretionary  and  delayed  it  its  application  . 

Congress  is  urged  to  strengthen  the  Administration  proposal  to : 

1.  Require  the  establishment  by  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  of  mandatory 
safety  standards  for  automobiles  and  other  motor  vehicles  within  a  year  after 
passage,  to  take  effect  a  year  later.  Enforcement  provisions  should  include  both 
civil  and  criminal  penalties — as  now  exist  for  drivers  .  Automobiles  are  the  only 
transportation  vehicles,  except  for  motorcycles,  which  do  not  have  to  meet  Federal 
safety  standards.  Aircraft  ships  and  trains  are  required  to  meet  such  standards. 

2.  Provide  for  a  much  larger  research  and  development  effort  in  highway 
safety  by  the  Federal  government — both  directly  and  under  Federal  sponsoring 
at  universities  and  by  other  groups.  The  Administration’s  lull  proposes  an  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  next  fiscal  year  on  research  and  development  of  $10  million. 
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This  is  about  lltf  per  motor  vehicle,  as  comparer!  with  the  direct  cost  of  ac¬ 
cidents  and  injuries  that  comes  to  about  $100  per  motor  vehicle.  The  sum  of 
$10  million  and  the  small  increases  requested  for  the  subsequent  four  years, 
ending-  with  a  request  for  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  1972,  are  an 
entirely  unacceptable  basis  for  furthering  the  public  safety.  We  spend  one  out 
of  every  five  retail  dollars  on  automotive  transportation— $100  billion  a  year. 
The  traumatic  and  polluting  impacts  of  this  form  of  transportation  require  far 
greater  public  funds  to  counteract  the  harmful  fallout  of  motor  vehicle  travel. 

3.  Provide  for  a  system  whereby  vehicle  defects  are  promptly  and  effectively 
communicated  to  car-owners  by  the  manufacturers  and  whereby  full  disclosure 
of  the  safety  capabilities  of  automobiles — both  in  their  operational  and  crash¬ 
worthy  feature — is  made  to  the  appropriate  government  agency  and  to  consumers 
so  that  the  former  can  better  meet  its  statutory  responsibilities  and  the  latter 
can  make  a  more  intelligent  choice  and  develop  a  greater  awareness  of  safety 
in  the  marketplace.  Explicit  safeguards  to  prevent  secrecy  and  non-disclosure 
of  reports  and  studies  made  under  Federal  grants  and  contracts  should  be  written 
into  law. 

The  harmful  effects  of  our  technology  and  highly  industrial  society  are  becom¬ 
ing,  apart  from  war,  the  chief  threat  to  the  security  of  our  environment  Greater 
recognition  must  be  given  to  reducing  the  social  costs  of  private  enterprise,  both 
in  its  productive  and  marketing  practices.  Social  controls  to  reduce  these  costs 
must  be  devised  with  a  greater  skill  and  courage  than  hiterto  has  been  the  case. 
Otherwise,  the  poisons,  the  traumas  and  the  ugliness  of  our  affluent  society  will 
overwhelm  essential  human  rights  and  reduce  us  to  a  dimension  of  intolerable 
subjugation. 

CONSUMER  RIGHTS 

The  American  people,  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  part-time  consumers  and  thus 
are  an  unequal  match  for  some  unscrupulous  elements  in  manufacturing,  selling, 
and  advertising  who  work  full-time  to  produce  and  promote  products  that  con¬ 
ceal  what  is  dangerous  and  who  labor  overtime  to  deceive  the  purchaser  about 
the  real  value  of  their  products. 

The  phrase  caveat  emptor  was  coined  by  people  who  never  heard  of  the  rigid 
auto  steering  column,  subliminal  advertising,  or  debt  consolidation  firms.  The 
evident  failure  of  the  manufacturers  of  tires,  automobiles,  tobacco  products, 
proprietary  drugs,  pesticides  and  other  environmental  pollutants  to  police  them¬ 
selves  now  requires  that  the  consumers  insist  that  their  government  step  in  and 
set  standards  and  ground  rules  for  safety*  health  and  plain  old-fashioned  honesty. 

Surety  the  most  pressing  need  is  in  the  improvement  of  highway  safety.  A 
centrally  coordinated  program  is  required  as  quickly  as  possible  to  set  safety 
standards  for  automobiles  and  automobile  accessory  manufacturing — standards 
that  will  be  enforced  and  enforceable  by  relentless  administrative  and  judicial 
procedures. 

Congress  must  expand  the  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1YK5G  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  Federal  government  the  authority  to  insist  that  presently  avail¬ 
able  technological  know-how  be  applied  now  to  the  design  of  crash-worthy  ve¬ 
hicles;  that  states  and  localities  have  as  much  incentive  to  build  safe  highways 
as  to  build  new  highways :  and  that  every  sector  of  our  society  be  infused  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  to  reduce  as  much  and  as  quickly  as  possible  the  appalling 
toll  of  property  damage,  injury  and  death,  which  has  become  a  national  scandal : 
more  than  8  billion  dollars  in  income  loss,  property  damage,  and  medical  and 
insurance  costs;  nearly  4  million  injuries,  and  50,000  deaths  a  year. 

Required  ultimately  Is  a  new  Federal  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  to  give 
centrally  coordinated  direction  to  highway  safety  programs  and  all  other  forms 
of  consumer  protection. 

In  other  areas  of  consumer  protection,  ADA  urges  that  Congress  promptly  en¬ 
act: 

(1)  A  Trath-in -Packaging  hill  that  will  bar  Information  in  either  advertising 
or  in  packaging  that  misleads  or  deceives  the  consumer  about  quantity  or  price* 

<2)  A  Truth-in-Lendlng  measure  that  will  make  It  clear  to  consumers  what 
credit  costs  them  In  terms  of  both  money  and  interest  rates. 

Legislation  that  will  encourage  reduction  of  prescription  drug  costs  by 
ending  patent  monopolies  after  three  years  (rather  than  17  years)  and  he  sub¬ 
ject  thereafter  to  compulsory  licensing  on  reasonable  terms. 

f4)  A  grant  of  authority  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  enjoin  dis¬ 
semination  of  false  advertising  about  smoking. 
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(5)  Establishment  of  select  committees  on  consumer  affairs  in  the  Senate  and 
House. 

(6)  Appropriations  of  sufficient  funds  to  hire  an  adequate  number  of  Federal 
meat  and  poultry  inspectors. 

Moreover,  Congress  should  not  tolerate  price-fixing  agreements  such  as  those 
embodied  in  proposed  ‘’f air-trade”  or  “quality-stabilization”  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  should  assist  and  encourage 
local  anti-poverty  community  action  agencies  to  police  and  expose  rent-gouging, 
price-gouging,  and  other  forms  of  economic  exploitation  of  the  poor, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  At  this  time  we  will  hear  from  the  Honorable 
Frank  Horton,  who  wishes  to  present  the  testimony  of  Dr.  John  States, 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  Automotive  Medicine, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  HORTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Horton.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  is  with  pleasure  that  I  present  Dr. 
John  States5  testimony  to  this  committee.  As  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  Automotive  Medicine,  and  as  a  renowned  ortho¬ 
pedic  surgeon  on  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Rochester  School 
of  Medicine,  Dr.  States  is  among  the  most  qualified  physicians  in  the 
Nation  to  testify  on  the  needs  to  prevent  and  method  of  preventing, 
or  at  least  minimizing,  what  we  know  are  the  frequently  disastrous 
effects  of  impact  in  an  automobile. 

In  addition  to  writing  several  articles  on  safety  devices  for  auto¬ 
mobiles,  including  the  roll-bar  and  shoulder  strap,  Dr,  States  has 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  General  Services  Administration  in  the 
formulation  of  safety  standards  for  federally  purchased  cars;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  to  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicles,  Highway  and  Traffic  Safety, 
and  he  has  served  as  race  physician  at  the  Watkins  Glen  Grand  Prix 
Race  Course, 

I  have  been  closely  aware  of  Dr.  States’  activities  in  the  safety  field, 
and  my  contact  with  him  has  been  part  of  my  motivation  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  promote  tire  safety,  on  which  I  testified  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  last  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  yesterday  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  automobile  industry  in  the  need  for  Federal  auto  safety 
standards.  I  know  that  Dr,  States  joins  me  in  praising  the  industry 
for  taking  this  step,  and  in  looking  forward  to  fruitful  cooperation 
between  manufacturers  and  the  Government  in  working  to  eliminate 
tragic  highway  slaughter,  I  am  proud  to  claim  Dr,  States  as  a  con¬ 
stituent,  and  I  am  confident  that  he  will  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  work  of  this  committee. 

(Dr.  States’  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  John  D.  States.  MMX,  President,  American  Association 
for  Automotive  Medicine 

Physicians  are  in  the  unhappy  position  of  having  to  treat  the  victims  of  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents.  Most  practicing  physicians  spend  a  significant  part  of  the 
every  day  caring  for  thousands  of  patients  injured  in  automobile  accidents. 
Furthermore,  we  are  Intimately  aware  of  the  acute  suffering  which  immediately 
follows  the  injuries  produced  by  an  accident  and  of  the  permanent  disabilities 
and  limitations  which  are  the  long  term  effects  of  many  automobile  accident 
injuries. 
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A  small  group  of  physicians  organized  themselves  with  the  encouragment 
of  Col.  John  Stapp  in  1958.  This  group  was  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  the 
American  Association  for  Automotive  Medicine.  At  present,  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  200  physician  members  and  100  non-medical  members.  The  non-medical 
members  are  engineers  from  the  automobile  industry,  public  health,  safety  and 
other  personnel  interested  in  automobile  safety.  A  A  AM  is  a  scientific  forum 
concerned  primarily  with  the  prevention  or  attenuation  of  automobile  accident 
injuries.  The  organization  meets  once  a  year,  often  in  conjunction  with  the 
Stapp  Car  Crash  Conference.  At  these  meetings  scientific  papers  are  presented 
covering  the  entire  field  of  automotive  safety. 

Some  of  our  members  are  employees  of  the  major  automobile  manufacturers. 
AAAM  has  always  attempted  to  work  closely  with  the  industry  and  has  always 
had  cordial  close  relationships  with  the  industry  members. 

SAFETY  APPROACHES 

AAAM  has  been  interested  in  and  has  examined  many  approaches  to  the 
prevention  and  attenuation  of  automobile  accident  injuries.  Driver  education, 
traffic  laws  and  their  enforcement,  the  effectiveness  of  safety  campaigns,  control 
of  the  drinking  driver  and  medical  limitation  of  driver  licensing  have  all  been 
subjects  considered  in  the  past.  Many  AAAM  members  are  actively  working 
in  these  areas  of  automobile  safety  research.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
American  Medical  Association’s  Committee  on  Traffic  Accident  Injuries  headed 
by  Dr.  Abraham  Mirkin.  This  committee  has  made  a  significant  ongoing  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  development  of  medical  standards  for  driver  licensing. 

A  conclusion  reached  by  AAM  long  ago  is  that  cars  can  be  designed  to  prevent 
some  accidents  and  to  reduce  or  prevent  injury  after  accidents  occur.  The 
life  saving  value  of  safety  devices  and  desigu  features  is  very  apparent  to  our 
membership.  The  efforts  of  the  industry  to  introduce  such  changes  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  have  been  carefully  reviewed.  In  response  to  the  criticisms  of  a 
Detroit  plastic  surgeon  in  1929,  Chrysler  Motor  Company  introduced  a  dash¬ 
board  which  was  smooth  on  its  outer  surfaces  and  had  recessed  instruments 
and  controls.  This  was  used  for  three  years  but  then  dropped  in  1937  and  not 
actively  reconsidered  until  very  recently. 

In  1949  Nash,  now  American  Motors,  introduced  seat  belts  and  a  forward 
placed  dashboard  which  permitted  the  occupant  to  jackknife  over  the  belt  with¬ 
out  hitting  his  face  or  forehead  on  the  dashboard.  These  seat  belts  were  extra 
cost  options  and  had  very  few  purchasers.  The  dashboard  design  was  dropped 
about  1951. 

The  most  notorious  effort  was  made  by  Ford  Motor  Company  in  1955  when  they 
introduced  a  safety  package  consisting  of  a  deep  dish,  collapsible  steering  wheel, 
padded  dashboard  and  sunvisors,  seat  belts  and  safety  door  latches.  The  extra 
cost  options  of  this  package  received  very  limited  acceptance  and  promotion  based 
on  safety  was  considered  responsible  by  the  industry  for  decreasing  Ford  sales 
in  late  1955.  Although  the  safety  package  has  continued  to  be  available,  the 
promotional  efforts  were  quietly  dropped  and  was  not  used  again  until  late  1965. 

AAAM  has  carefully  reviewed  these  efforts  and  concluded  that  a  more  force¬ 
ful,  permanent  inducement  is  necessary  before  the  industry  will  uniformly  and 
consistently  incorporate  safety  devices  and  design  features  into  the  manufacture 
of  their  cars.  Public  law  8&-515  signed  into  law  in  1964  by  President  Johnson, 
has  opened  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  practical,  realistic  and  flexible 
safety  standards.  This  law  is  a  milestone  in  automobile  safety.  Technically, 
these  standards  will  apply  only  to  government  purchased  vehicles  but  in  practice 
most  of  the  standards  are  becoming  guidelines  for  the  automobile  manufacturing 

industry* 

STANDARDS  DEVELOPMENT 

AAAM  has  participated  in  the  development  and  revision  of  standards  since 
November  1964.  Members  of  AAAM  have  participated  as  committee  members 
both  in  work  committees  and  in  public  hearings.  Individual  members  are  con¬ 
sultants  for  the  General  Services  Administration  for  the  development  of  Federal 
Standard  515. 

The  actual  standards  are  first  developed  by  the  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion  and  then  considered  by  a  small  working  committee  composed  of  engineers 
from  the  industry,  concerned  government  officials  and  a  few  physicians,  and  repre- 
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sentatives  from  the  universities  awl  organisations  conducting  research  in  the 
field  of  automotive  safety  design.  Practicality  and  cost  are  a  constant  con¬ 
sideration.  At  nil  times,  the  ability  of  the  industry  to  meet  a  given  standard  is 
carefully  considered  before  the  standard  is  finally  adopted.  Of  greatest  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  development  committees  is  the  certainty  that  a  given  standards 
will  actually  do  the  job  intended  and  will  not,  in  itself,  result  in  injury. 


BE  VIEW  OF  INDIVIDUAL  STANDARDS 

Federal  Standard  1 .  Restraint  System  Anchorages 
Although  FS  515  requires  only  anchorages,  the  restraint  systems  themselves 
are  covered  by  an  earlier  federal  standards  covering  both  lap  belts  and  shoulder 
harnesses.  The  use  of  lap  hells  alone  have  obvious  shortcomings.  The  rate  of 
injury  is  only  slightly  lower  when  lap  belts  are  used.  However  the  severity  of 
injury  is  considerably  reduced  by  the  use  of  belts.  One  of  their  principal  values 
s  in  the  prevention  of  ejection.  The  fatality  rate  doubles  when  an  occupant 
leaves  the  protective  interior  of  an  automobile. 

The  application  and  development  of  upper  torso  restraint  systems  is  not  simple. 
The  possibility  of  injury  production  by  a  safety  device  has  been  a  ven’  serious 
consideration  in  the  development  of  this  standard.  Many  upper  torso  restraint 
configurations  are  available.  The  single  diagonal  upper  torso  restraint  com¬ 
bined  with  a  lap  belt  has  been  adopted  as  the  most  practical  and  safe  means 
of  restraint  for  production  type  vehicles.  One  consideration  is  injurv  to  the 
lateral  structures  of  the  neck  and  shoulder  girdle.  An  occupant  mav  he  thrown 
Violently  sideways  in  a  rollover  accident  or  side  impact  The  shoulder  belt 
should  cross  the  outboard  shoulder  so  that  the  occupants  upper  torso  can  slip 
from  beneath  the  belt  in  response  to  these  heavy  lateral  forces  from  the  opposite 
sides  so  that  undue  pressure  will  not  he  exerted  by  the  shoulder  belt  Should 
the  upper  torso  be  thrown  in  the  other  direction,  the  shoulder  and  lateral  chest 
will  contact  the  outside  of  the  car  and  absorb  much  of  the  force  which  might 
otherwise  be  transmitted  to  the  side  of  the  neck  and  to  the  vital  underlying 
nerves  and  arteries  by  the  shoulder  belt. 

In  conclusion,  occupant  restraint  is  the  single  most  important  and  effective 
means  of  reducing  or  preventing  accident  injury. 

Standard  2 .  Forward  Compartment  Energy  Absorption 
Standard  8.  Recessed  Instruments  and  Control  Devices 
These  standards  are  vital  in  preventing  or  attenuating  injurv  when  the  head 
or  body  contacts  the  dashboard.  The  initial  standards  covered  only  the  upper 
portion  of  the  dash.  High  energy  absorbing  padding  and  moderate  contour  re¬ 
strictions  are  imposed  by  this  standard.  The  currently  proposed  revised  stand¬ 
ard  also  requires  inclusion  of  the  lower  dashboard  for  knee  protection  Injuries 
to  the  knees,  thighs  and  hips  occur  with  headon  impact  accidents  in  spite  of  the 
use  of  restraint  systems.  Research  has  shown  that  the  body  moves  forward 
,  .1  ,  Les  ™  splte  of  .restraint  systems.  Energy  absorption  by  the  lower  dash 

J*  7™  !0r,the  Pr<?te<yon  »£  the  lower  extremities.  It  Is  particularly  Important 
that  controls,  itarticularly  the  ignition  key  be  recessed  or  removed  from  t lie  area 
of  possible  contact.  The  revised  standard  also  specifies  the  actnat  area  which 
extends  from  the  steering  column  to  the  right  hand  A-frame  post  and  the  further- 
most  forward  structures  of  the  door. 

Standard  f  Energy  absorbing  steering  control  system 
This  standard  requires  a  collapsible  energy  absorbing  steering  wheel  and  speci¬ 
fies  the  permissible  amount  of  rearward  displacement  of  the  steering  column  with 
a  standardized  headon  harrier  impact.  The  steering  wheel  and  column  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  serious  injury.  However,  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  the 
steering  wheel  has  value  as  an  upper  torso  restraint  The  protection  of  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  for  the  driver  almost  certainly  accounts  for  the  increased  severity  of 
injuries  received  by  the  right  front  seat  occupant  who  does  not  have  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  steering  wheel  and  column. 


Standard  5.  Safety  door  latches  and  hinges 

These  are  primarily  of  engineering  concern  but  are  of  extreme  importance  in 
preventing  ejection.  The  death  rate  is  reduced  by  one  half  when  occupants  re¬ 
main  in  the  car.  Safety  door  latches  have  been  in  use  since  1956  and  are  being 
steadily  improved. 
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Standard  6*.  Scat  anchorages 

This  standard  establishes  performance  requirements  for  seat  anchorages*  This 
is  vital  for  the  protection  of  front  seat  occupants.  Seats  break  loose  either  by 
their  own  Inertia  or  because  of  the  seat  and/or  rear  seat  occupant  imposed  on  the 
hacks  of  the  front  seat  occupants  has  resulted  in  additional  injury  which  can  be 
avoided  by  better  seat  anchorages. 

Standard  8.  Safety  glazing  materials 

This  standard  codifies  present  manufacturing  practices.  The  use  of  safety 
plate  glass  in  the  windshield  and  tempered  glass  in  the  side  and  back  windows 
lias  proved  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  glazing  practice  both  from  a  safety  and 
cost  standpoint*  Tempered  glass  breaks  into  minute  non-lacerative  fragments  on 
impact  and  its  use  in  side  windows  prevents  lacerations  occurring  with  impact 
of  the  head  or  body  on  side  window's*  Ejection  can  occur  through  a  tempered 
glass  window  is  possible  but  most  uncommon  through  a  side  window  (0*1%  of 
accidents)* 

The  use  of  safety  plate  glass  for  the  windshield  is  essential  to  prevent  penetra¬ 
tion  by  flying  Objects,  not  infrequently  encountered  on  the  highway*  A  heavier 
plastic  laminate*  developed  by  Corning  Glass  Company  and  Wayne  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  introduced  universally  with  the  1906  models  and  is  a  major  step 
forward.  Partial  penetration  of  the  head  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  severe 
disfiguring  facial  lacerations*  The  thicker  plastic  laminate  prevents  penetration 
at  speeds  below  24  mph  in  contrast  to  the  older  type  plastic  which  permitted  pene¬ 
trations  at  speeds  above  8  mph* 

Standard  IS.  Glare  reduction  surfaces 

This  standard  has  been  a  standard  practice  in  aeronautical  engineering  for 
many  years  and  can  be  readily  adopted  to  automotive  manufacture.  Occasional 
blinding  reflections  my  cause  loss  of  vehicle  control  resulting  in  an  accident. 
This  standard  imposes  no  additional  cost  penalties  and  removes  an  occasional 
cause  of  accidents. 

Standard  1 f.  Air  pollution  controls 

This  standard  imposes  exhaust  emission  controls  developed  by  the  State  of 
California.  Air  Pollution  aud  smog  control  will  become  a  major  problem  in 
many  metropolitan  areas*  California  now  requires  these  devices  which  are  of 
reasonable  cost*  However,  major  service  problems  are  becoming  apparent  and 
it  is  obvious  that  regular  inspection  of  exhaust  control  devices  will  be  essential 
to  successful  air  pollution  control  program. 

CURRENTLY  PROPOSED  STAND  ARCS  (EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  1GGS) 

Standard  IS*  Window  and  Door  Controls 

Standard  19*  Ashtray  and  Lighter  Safety  Designs 

Standard  20*  Arm  Rests 

Standard  21,  Padding  for  Automotive  Seat  Racks 

These  standards  are  impact  protection  designs  to  prevent  injury  on  contact 
of  the  occupant.  Contact  with  door  controls,  ashtrays  and  lighters  and  seatback 
are  known  sources  of  injury.  Simple  design  changes  as  required  by  these  stand¬ 
ards  will  reduce  or  prevent  most  injuries*  Costs  of  meeting  these  standards 
are  negligible. 

Stan d a rd  22,  11  ea d  r<  sts  ( neck  hi } u rg  proven t  Um ) 

This  standard  is  of  importance  in  preventing  what  is  probably  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  all  automobile  accident  Injuries*  the  by  per  ex  tension  strain  or  whiplash 
injury  of  the  cervical  spine.  41%  of  all  accidents  occurring  in  New  York  State 
in  1964  were  rearend  collisions.  56%  of  accidents  occurring  in  the  Chicago 
Freeway  in  1963  were  reft  rend  collisions*  One-fifth  of  all  rearend  collisions 
results  in  neck  injury*  Although  this  injury  is  seldom  fatal*  it  is  quite  disabling 
and  may  be  permanently  so  for  the  older  patients*  The  use  of  a  headrest  will 
minimize  or  prevent  most  of  these  injuries. 

Standard  25 *  Rollbars 

This  standard  is  essential  for  protection  of  restrained  occupants  in  open  vehi¬ 
cles,  Rollover  accidents  can  result  in  serious  injury,  particularly  for  the  re¬ 
strained  occupant  in  a  vehicle  such  as  a  jeep*  A  roilbar  is  essential  to  obtain  full 
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benefit  from  the  use  of  a  restraint  system  without  imposing  a  penalty  should  a 
rollover  accident  occur.  At  present,  this  standard  will  apply  only  to  commercial 
type  vehicles* 

Standards  7,  9,  10 ,  llt  12,  15,  16,  17,  23,  24,  26 

The  standards  not  considered  above  are  of  major  importance  hut  are  primarily 
of  engineering  concern  and  are  related  to  vehicle  control,  lighting,  visibility, 
communications  and  fire  protection*  These  standards  will  prevent  accidents  but 
are  not  directly  injury  attenuating. 

FUTURE  STANDARDS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  initial  standards  have  already  been  modified  and  augmented.  One  of 
the  virtues  of  PL  8&-S515  is  that  the  standards  can  be  readily  modified  as  research 
produces  more  knowledge  and  manufacturing  technology  develops* 

Changes  in  the  current  and  proposed  standards  will  have  to  be  considered 
In  the  future.  Shoulder  harnesses  must  be  convenient  to  use.  The  present 
harness  configuration  permits  two  buckles.  It  is  almost  certain  that  a  single 
release  type  harness  configuration  can  be  developed  in  the  future.  In  addition, 
the  problem  of  submarining  (slipping  from  beneath  the  harness  system)  has 
become  apparent  in  racing  and  research  conducted  by  the  manufacturers.  Beat 
design  changes  appears  to  he  most  likely  means  of  preventing  this  but  the  exact 
configuration  remains  to  be  determined. 

Present  standards  covering  dashboard  design  are  minimal.  Better  plastic 
energy  absorbing  materials  are  available.  Improved  contours  and  the  use  of 
collapsible  metal  backings  will  also  greatly  enhance  the  energy  absorbing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  dashboard* 

Of  greatest  importance,  however,  is  the  consideration  of  the  unrestrained  oc¬ 
cupant*  The  present  standards  are  based  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  the 
occupant  is  restrained.  Usage  rates  for  seat  belts  have  steadily  dropped  as  their 
availability  has  become  more  widespread*  Recent  Cornell  studies  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  usage  rates  are  below-  25%  for  1965  model  cars*  Therefore,  it  is 
most  important  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  unrestrained  occupant*  Two 
such  European  cars  have  already  been  designed  (Sigma  car  and  Farina  Fiat)* 
Other  approaches  are  also  possible.  The  use  of  a  thin  transparent,  elastic  film 
several  inches  away  and  in  front  of  the  windshield  has  been  proposed  as  a  basket 
to  catch  and  decelerate  the  forward  moving  head*  The  use  of  an  extended 
padded  dashboard  and  a  forward  displaced  and  sloped  windshield  might  also 
be  a  successful  means  of  decelerating  the  unrestrained  occupant* 

Steering  control  standards  (FB  4)  are  also  minimal*  Rearward  displacement 
of  the  steering  columns  could  easily  be  restricted  to  2  inches  Instead  of  5  inches. 
Furthermore*  the  steering  wheel  itself  should  be  softened  and  broadened  to 
reduce  pressures.  Liver  injury  is  occurring  in  spite  of  collapsible  steering  wheel 
designs  which  have  been  available  since  1956.  The  use  of  a  broader  hub  should 
significantly  reduce  this  type  of  injury.  A  European  manufacture  already  uses 
this  as  a  standard  design. 

Safety  door  latches  and  hinges  (FB  5)  should  also  be  upgraded.  Present 
standards  are  met  by  most  car  manufacturers  but  doors  still  open  and  occupants 
are  ejected.  Obviously,  improvement  in  the  strength  of  the  door  frames  and 
bodies  will  be  necessary  to  adequately  meet  upgraded  door  hinges  and  latch 
requirements  but  this  is  vital  to  reasonable  occupant  protection. 

Boll  bars  (FS  25)  should  be  required  on  all  convertibles  and  not  simplv  open 
commercial  vehicles*  Injury  occurs  frequently  In  rollover  accidents  involving 
small  open  type  vehicles*  Racing  has  proven  the  value  of  roll  bars  for  vehicles 
of  this  type* 

DENE  FITS  EXPECTED  FROM  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

As  yet,  there  is  no  data  based  on  broad  experience  utilizing  the  standards 
under  F8  515.  However,  limited  experience  based  on  cars  in  which  some  of 
these  safety  devices  are  available  has  already  demonstrated  their  value.  The 
Rover,  an  English  Compact  car.  has  been  designed  and  constructed  with  many 
safety  features  as  standard  equipment*  This  Includes  an  Impact  resistance 
steering  column,  shoulder  harnesses,  dashboard  padding  and  designed  for  im¬ 
pact  protection  including  the  knees.  Recently,  two  executives  survived  with 
minimal  injuries  a  headou  impact  at  more  than  GO  mph  riding  in  a  Rover  2000, 
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Five  years  ago  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  began  equipping  special 
cruisers  for  freeway  patrol.  These  vehicles  included  roll  cages,  head  rests  and 
shoulder  harnesses. 

All  automobile  racing  organizations  in  this  country  require  the  use  of  seat 
belts  and  roll  bars.  The  professional  racing  groups,  using  single  sea  toil  ears 
on  cars  with  si»eciai  bucket  seats,  require  shoulder  harnesses  as  well  as  helmets. 
While  racing  remains  a  dangerous  sport,  particularly  for  the  driver,  the  use  of 
safety  devices  permits  him  to  escape  unscathed  many  accidents  which  would 
otherw  ise  have  resulted  in  fatal  or  serious  injury. 

The  survivability  of  the  majority  of  the  fatal  accidents  is  completely  within 
the  realm  of  possibility.  The  manufacturers  have  shown  in  crash  studies  that 
the  vehicle  itself  decelerates  at  an  entirely  survive  tie  rate.  It  is  the  second 
impact  of  the  occupant  with  the  inside  of  the  vehicle  that  produces  injuries. 
Proper  configuration  with  respect  to  pressure  attenuation  and  energy  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  Interior  structures  will  do  much  to  minimize  the  injury  produced 
by  the  second  collision.  Restraint  of  the  occupant  is  even  more  effective  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  occupant  of  the  gradually  decelerating  vehicle.  With  proper  design, 
heudon  impacts  up  to  50  mph  should  be  entirely  survivablc,  and  impact  at  lower 
speeds  should  not  result  in  any  injury. 

legislative  im plication  8 

Federal  Standard  515  should  be  immediately  applied  to  all  new  cars  sold  in 
Interstate  commerce.  These  standards  are  sound  in  content  and  based  on  the 
best  knowledge  currently  available.  Furthermore,  they  are  of  reasonable  cost 
and  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  they  may  be  changed  as  more  research  knowledge 
becomes  available  and  as  manufacturing  technology  progresses.  The  standards 
should  be  mandatory  and  not  permissive.  Manufacturers  have  had  ample  time 
tn  the  past  35  years  to  introduce  safety  standards  and  design  features  into  their 
cars  and  they  have  not,  particularly  in  the  area  of  occupant  protection.  Further¬ 
more,  these  standards  should  be  promulgated  by  the  federal  government  and  not 
by  state  governments,  A  single  federal  standard,  rather  than  fifty  or  even  two 
different  state  standards,  will  avoid  chaos  which  will  almost  certainly  ensue  if 
the  states  write  their  own  standards.  The  American  Association  for  Automotive 
Medicine  vigorously  supports  the  application  of  Federal  Standard  515  to  all  new 
cars  sold  in  interstate  commerce  and  furthermore,  advocates  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  standards. 

AAAM  also  strongly  supports  the -establishment  of  a  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion.  particularly  to  coordinate  and  administer  broad  research  programs  in  auto¬ 
mobile  safety.  The  magnitude  of  the  automobile  accident  injury  problem  is  such 
that  a  major  national  program  involving  a  broad  expenditure  is  justified.  Any 
other  epidemic  of  this  magnitude,  which  is  the  fourth  most  common  cause  of 
death  for  the  population  in  general,  would  long  ago  have  been  the  object  of  an 
intensive  and  broad  scale  medical  research  program.  Because  the  accident  in¬ 
jury  problem  Involves  a  multitude  of  disciplines,  many  outside  of  medicine,  a  sig¬ 
nificant  research  attack  has  not  been  forthcoming.  However,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Federal  Government  and  specifically,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  such  a  program  can  be  undertaken. 

A  research  effort,  which  deserves  particular  recognition  and  support,  is  the 
development,  construction  and  testing  of  a  prototype  safety  car.  The  feasibility 
of  this  type  of  effort  has  been  demonstrated  by  New  Xork  State  and  Fairchild- 
Hi  her  Aviation  Corporation.  This  program  is  undertaking  the  design  of  a  car 
incorporating  safety  along  with  the  multitude  of  other  factors  which  receive 
attention  In  automobile  design.  Many  design  approaches  can  be  developed  in 
this  way.  Furthermore,  this  program  will  result  in  the  production  of  enough 
ears  to  permit  actual  crash  testing,  something  which  has  never  before  been  done 
with  a  safety  designed  car.  The  benefit  to  the  industry  and  to  the  motoring 
public  will  be  the  development  of  safety  devices  and  design  features  which  can 
be  applied  to  production  ears.  The  program  is  not  intended  to  tell  Detroit  how 
to  build  their  cars  but  to  simply  provide  guidance  in  the  development  of  safety 
standards  which  can  then  be  applied  to  Detroit  manufactured  cars. 

In  conclusion,  physicians  are  in  the  unhappy  position  of  witnessing  the  injuries 
and  deaths  caused  by  automobile  accidents.  Those  few  of  us  who  have  intensively 
studied  the  problem  long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  automobiles  could 
be  designed  so  that  the  majority  of  now  fatal  accident  can  be  survived  and  that 
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the  injuries  produced  by  automobile  accidents  can  either  he  minimized  or  pre¬ 
vented  entirely  through  the  use  of  safety  devices  and  design  features*  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  Automotive  Medicine  strongly  supports  legislation  which  will 
immediately  apply  the  federal  safety  standards  to  all  new  cars  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  and  which  will  establish  a  Department  of  Transportation  to  further 
develop  and  insure  the  application  of  these  safety  standards.  A  major  part  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  should  be  devoted  to  a  broad 
research  program  into  the  causation  of  automobile  accidents  and  into  the  attenu¬ 
ation  and  prevention  of  automobile  accident  injuries*  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  development,  construction  and  testing  of  a  prototype  safety 
car* 

{The  following  letter  was  subsequently  received  from  Dr*  States:) 

American  Association  fob  Automotive  Mejugine, 

Mag  2, 19G6. 

Hon,  Harley  O,  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce , 

May  hum  Home  Office  Building, 

Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Staggers  :  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  orally 
present  my  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  April  27,  1966,  I  am  a  practicing  physician  {orthopaedic  sur¬ 
geon)  and  came  to  Washington  at  my  own  expense*  I  had  a  longstanding 
program  commitment  with  the  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  and  was  unable  to  stay  over. 

Hopefully,  my  testimony  will  be  read  into  the  Record  and  will  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  I  listened  to  some  of  the  questions  ashed  of  Mr* 
Bugas  late  on  April  26,  1066  and  to  Mr,  Hoffa's  and  Mr*  Kellner’s  testimony 
and  to  part  of  Mr.  Scalise’s  on  April  27,  1966  and  to  the  many  excellent  ques¬ 
tions  ashed  by  the  committee.  My  impression  was  that  witnesses  familiar 
with  the  scientific  and  research  aspects  of  the  automobile  safety  field  will  be 
essential  in  successfully  developing  a  bill*  The  witnesses  appeared  to  have  a 
preponderance  of  expertise  In  the  legislative  and  political  fields  hut  not  in  the 
scientific  background* 

reoom  mendationq 

I  believe  that  Title  1  of  the  President’s  package  (ELR.  13228)  should  be 
strengthened  by  applying  the  present  and  proposed  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  Standards  to  all  new  cars  loginning  with  the  1968  models*  There  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  time  for  application  of  these  standards  to  the  1967  models*  The  GSA 
Standards  are  selected  for  reasons  enumerated  in  my  testimony.  Many  other 
standards  have  been  alluded  to  by  various  witnesses  but  as  yet  these  ideas  are 
not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  written  into  definite  standards. 

Future  development  of  the  standards  hopefully  will  remain  the  responsibility 
of  the  GSA  until  the  Department  of  Transportation  is  established  and  a  secre¬ 
tary  selected*  The  GSA  has  proved  itself  responsive  and  imaginative  in  stand¬ 
ards  development  but  at  the  same  time  has  promulgated  completely  practical 
basic  standards  of  reasonable  cost* 

The  compromise  suggested  by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  is 
completely  unworkable  and  would  interminably  delay  the  development  of  stand¬ 
ards*  The  organization  and  Inability  to  function  of  the  vehicle  equipment  safety 
compact  Is  carefully  documented  in  Jeffery  O’Conneirs  article,  "Taming  the 
Automobile”  published  in  the  Northwestern  University  Law  Review,  Volume  58, 
July-August  1963.  Much  of  this  material  is  included  in  Mr.  O’Connell'S  forth¬ 
coming  book  "Safety  Last.”  New  York  State  has  become  sufficiently  disen¬ 
chanted  with  the  function  of  the  VESC  that  legislation  withdrawing  the  state 
from  participation  has  been  considered*  I  hope  that  the  delegation  from  New 
York  8t.ate  which  was  to  have  appeared  before  your  committee  on  April  28,  1966 
will  have  carefully  explained  our  disappointment  with  VESG* 

lam  also  concerned  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  would  not  be  a  suitable 
standards  developing  agency  because  of  their  longstanding  reluctance  to  go 
against  the  wishes  of  the  automobile  industry.  When  the  Roberts  Law  was 
first  developed  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  considered  Initially  as  the 
implementing  agency  hut  the  GSA  substituted  because  of  reluctance  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  develop  adequate  standards. 
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I  would  like  to  again  request  an  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee. 
I  believe  that  I  can  make  a  contribution  to  your  deliberations  because  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  awareness  of  the  medical  and  engineering  aspects  of  the  problem. 
Sincerely, 

John  D,  States,  M.B., 

President t  American  Association  for  Automotive  Medicine. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  The  hearing  is  now  recessed  until  Tuesday,  May  3, 
at  10  a.m. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:35  p.m,,  the  committee  was  recessed,  to  be  recon¬ 
vened  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  May  3, 1066.) 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  3,  1966 


House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2123, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

On  March  15  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
commenced  hearings  on  traffic  safety.  Many  of  you  perhaps  were 
here  throughout  the  March  sessions  of  the  hearings,  and  I  also  assume 
that  many  of  you  were  here  last  week  for  the  second  session,  but  for 
those  of  you  who  were  not,  and  for  the  record,  I  want  to  again  make 
the  point,  and  emphasize  the  point,  that  these  hearings  are  the  most 
important  ones  before  this  committee  in  this  Congress,  and  perhaps 
will  be  the  most  important  ones  to  face  this  committee  for  many 
Congresses  to  come. 

As  I  look  around  this  room,  I  know  that  there  are  some  here  present 
who  have  had  firsthand  experiences  with  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
traffic  accidents  since  these  hearings  commenced  some  6  weeks  ago. 
Traffic  safety  is  an  urgent  matter  and  we  must  find  a  way  to  reverse 
the  trend  and  curb  the  senseless  killing  and  maiming  of  individuals 
which  are  affecting  the  lives  of  every  family  in  this  Nation. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this  is  a  full-scale  hearing.  We  want  to 
make  a  thorough  record  so  that  the  Congress  may  achieve  the  most 
desirable  solution  which  we  can  bring  to  this  problem.  We  are  not 
interested  in  name  calling  nor  in  disputes  over  what  could  or  could 
not  have  been  done  many  years  ago.  We  are  interested  in  construc¬ 
tive  recommendations  and  legislative  proposals  which  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  considered  as  we  go  forward  in  our  drive  for  a  solid  legis¬ 
lative  result. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  deep  and  active  interests  of  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  this  program  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  committee  when  I  pledge  earnest  and  dedicated  efforts 
toward  the  goal  of  improvement. 

I  just  thought  this  morning  that  if  we  could  divide  up  the  accidents 
in  this  country  into  regular  intervals,  that  from  the  time  we  com¬ 
menced  this  hearing  this  morning  until  we  adjourn  at  noon,  there 
would  be  at  least  12  people  killed  in  this  country.  If  we  had  those 
people — and  it  is  not  possible — brought  in  here  one  at  a  time  as  this 
happens,  before  this  committee,  I  am  sure  we  wouldn’t  delay  long  in 
bringing  forth  an  effective  bill,  and  especially  if  this  happened  to 
affect  some  member  of  our  family. 
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So  again  1  say  that  we  are  interested  in  getting  something  done  and 
getting  it  done  as  soon  as  possible.  We  know  that  the  car  is  the  in¬ 
strument,  and  we  know  that  the  driver,  too,  has  his  responsibility. 
We  want  to,  as  a  committee,  go  into  both  facets  as  much  as  possible 
to  see  that  the  car  is  made  safe,  and  that  some  of  these  irresponsible 
drivers  that  we  know  are  on  the  highways  are  taken  off  the  highways ; 
also,  we  will  consider  the  subject  of  inspections — some  form  of  regula¬ 
tion  which  will  lead  to  improved  vehicles  and  improved  drivers. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  the  very  distinguished  Hon,  Abra¬ 
ham  Ribicoff,  US.  Senator,  former  Cabinet  member,  former  Gov¬ 
ernor,  former  colleague  of  mine  in  the  House,  We  came  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  together  some  18  years  ago. 

We  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF,  A  TT.S,  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Senator  Ribicoff,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  T  am  pleased  to  be 
here.  May  I  say  that  the  Chair  and  the  chairmanship  is  very  becom¬ 
ing  to  an  old  friend. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  there  is  no  need  to 
describe  again  before  this  committee  the  full  dimensions  of  the  traffic 
safety  problem.  The  only  question  is:  What  should  we  do  about  it? 

You  have  before  you  H.R.  13228,  introduced  by  your  distinguished 
chairman.  As  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions,  this  is  essentially  a 
sound  bill  which  requires  only  some  tightening  and  strengthening  to 
achieve  what  has  long  been  lacking  in  this  vital  area;  namely,  an 
effective  Federal  effort  to  deal  with  a  shocking  national  problem.' 

In  simple  language,  we  are  forced  to  establish  a  Federal  role  in 
highway  traffic  safety  because  State  and  local  authorities  have  been 
unable  to  do  the  whole  job.  They  have  done  what  they  could — 
through  licensing,  through  enforcement,  through  highway  construc¬ 
tion  and  traffic  controls — to  provide  the  motorist  with  the" safest  pos¬ 
sible  motor  vehicle  travel.  This  bill,  backed  by  adequate  funds,  will 
help  them  do  a  better  job  of  meeting  their  traditional  responsibilities. 

But  the  problem  goes  beyond  that.  In  title  I  of  the  President’s 
bill  we  are  talking  about  the  establishment  of  Federal  safety  stand¬ 
ards  for  motor  vehicles,  basically  because  we  can  no  longer  permit 
vital  matters  of  public  policy  to  be  decided  solely  by  the  automobile 
industry.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  with"  today's  accident 
statistics,  the  inherent  safety  of  the  motor  vehicle  is  a  matter  of  public 
policy. 

You  can  argue  forever  about  the  relative  responsibility  of  the 
driver,  the  vehicle,  and  the  road  in  causing  accidents,  but  we  will 
never  have  a  truly  effective  program  of  traffic  safety  until  we  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  cause  of  accidents  and  the  cause  of 
injuries  which  result  from  accidents. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  a  car  moving  along  a  highway,  A  flash  of 
sunlight  reflected  from  a  shiny  windshield  wiper  momentarily  blinds 
the  driver.  Here  one  can  argue  that  the  car  itself  is  at  fault. 

Dazzled  by  the  glare,  the  driver  lets  his  car  swerve  to  the  right,  off 
the  pavement.  The  driver  should  have  been  more  alert.  He  is 
now  at  fault. 
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In  an  instant,  a  wheel  of  the  car  catches  in  the  soft,  muddy  shoulder 
of  the  highway,  throwing  the  vehicle  out  of  control.  It  smashes  into 
a  telephone  pole  set  dangerously  close  to  the  side  of  the  road.  Here 
the  road  is  at  fault  on  two  counts. 

This  analysis  of  an  accident,  is  helpful  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  suggests 
that  we  can  do  certain  things  to  cars,  to  drivers,  and  to  roads  that  will 
help  prevent  accidents.  But  the  analysis  is  inadequate.  It  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  driver  of  this  vehicle — like  so  many  others— 
was  killed  or  severely  injured.  It  was  not  the  telephone  pole  that 
caused  his  death.  It  was  more  likely  the  crushing  impact  of  the 
steering  column  against  his  body,  or  the  result  of  head  injuries  from 
striking  the  dashboard. 

This  is  the  second  collision.  With  proper  restraining  devices,  with 
a  different  kind  of  steering  column,  with  a  different  kind  of  dash¬ 
board,  the  second  collision  need  not  take  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Americans  every  year,  and  in j ure  millions  more. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  This  is  why  we  must  provide  the 
machinery  and  authority  for  the  mandatory  establishment  of  mini¬ 
mum  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  to  take  effect  as  quickly 
as  reasonably  possible.  We  must  also  provide  the  means  for  extend¬ 
ing  our  knowledge  about  accident  and  injury  prevention-  This  re¬ 
quires  adequate  financing  for  research,  including  the  construction 
and  testing  of  prototype  safe  cars. 

As  the  Presidents  bill  is  presently  drafted,  it  leaves  the  setting 
of  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  to  the  discretionary  judgment  of  the 
administering  Secretary,  It  provides  (hat  2  years  after  enactment, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after  making  certain  findings,  would  be 
authorized  to  set  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  motor 
vehicle  equipment,  which  would  become  effective  no  sooner  than 
180  days  and  not  later  than  2  years  after  issuance  of  the  standards. 

The  Federal  Governments  response  to  the  shocking  problem  of 
traffic  safety  in  America  has  been  slow'  in  coming.  We  cannot  speak 
now’  of  discretionary  authority  and  years  of  delay  in  setting  standards 
for  motor  vehicle  safety  without  thinking  of  the  human  price  that 
must  be  paid.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  make  affirmative  national 
policy  in  this  vital  area.  To  adopt  the  language  of  the  present  bill 
would  be  to  see  40  or  50  million  new  cars  roll  off  the  assembly  lines 
free  of  any  safety  regulation,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  death  toll  on 
our  highways  would  be  climbing  f  rom  49,000  to  60,000  a  year, 

I  urge  this  committee  to  tighten  the  President’s  bill  along  the  lines 
of  an  amendment  I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate  which  would  make 
mandatory  the  setting  of  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  within  1  year 
after  enactment  of  this  act,  and  would  cause  those  standards  to  become 
effective  no  sooner  than  180  days  and  no  later  than  1  year  from  the  date 
on  which  the  standards  were  issued.  The  amendment  also  provides  for 
annual  review  and  appropriate  revision  of  these  standards  as  the  Sec¬ 
ret  ary  deems  necessary. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  not  be  asked  to  set  safety  stand¬ 
ards  in  a  technological  vacuum  and  that  is  why  I  have  introduced  a 
second  amendment  that  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  undertake  a  pro¬ 
gram  lo  construct  and  test  a  prototype  safe  car  and  authorize  him  to 
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fund  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  and  testing  of  a  pro¬ 
totype  safe  car  produced  by  a  State. 

The  President’s  bill  should  be  amended  to  require  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  be  furnished  with  copies  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and 
other  communications  sent  by  auto  manufacturers  to  their  dealers  or 
customers  concerning  possible  defects  of  deficiencies  in  any  motor 
vehicle  or  piece  of  motor  vehicle  equipment.  The  Secretary  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  alert  the  public  to  any  safety  hazards  which  he 
felt  warranted  special  notice. 

If  an  unsafe  condition  is  uncovered  in  a  particular  make  or  model 
of  automobile,  the  public  deserves  to  know  about  it  immediately,  not 
simply  when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  dealer  or  manufacturer. 
The  air  of  confidentiality  adopted  by  auto  manufacturers  with  respect 
to  defects  or  deficiencies  in  their  products  has  not  served  the  overall 
public  interest.  I  think  recent  admissions  and  actions  by  the  industry 
itself  offer  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  continuing  review  of  the 
procedures  used  to  recall  cars  for  safety-related  modification. 

Maintenance  of  adequate  quality  control  is  a  problem  for  every 
manufacturer  in  this  increasingly  complex  world.  It  is  a  particularly 
pressing  problem  for  the  auto  industry  which  is  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce,  in  less  than  a  year’s  time,  almost  10  million  motor  vehicles— 
every  1  of  which  contains  some  14,000  separate  parts. 

Even  with  the  most  selfless  dedication  to  the  public  good,  quality 
control  can  slip  and  deficiencies  occur.  My  amendment  would  simply 
assure  that  the  public  received  prompt  anti  adequate  notice  of  any 
motor  vehicle  defects  which  could  give  rise  to  accident  or  injury. 

The  need  for  this  extra  measure  of  protection  is  obvious.  Let  me 
give  you  just  one  example, 

A  retired  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  now  living  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  area,  called  my  office  a  few  weeks  ago  to  say  that  he  had  bought 
a  new  car  in  Norfolk,  Yu.,  early  in  1964,  Some  months  later  lie  retired 
from  the  service  and  moved  to  Washington.  At  14,000  miles  the  power 
brakes  on  his  car  began  to  act  up—sometimes  locking  unexpectedly 
when  the  brakes  were  applied. 

He  took  his  car  to  a  service  center  and  was  told  t Fiat  the  master 
brake  cylinder  was  defective  and  should  have  been  modified  on  the 
basis  of  a  defect  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  spring 
of  1964.  For  some  reason,  this  particular  car  owner  was  never  notified 
and  he  continued  to  drive  his  car  at  the  risk  of  a  serious  accident:  that 
could  have  killed  him,  his  family,  and  other  motorists. 

Section  111  of  the  President’s  bill,  which  deals  with  records  and 
reports,  should  be  amended  to  include  a  provision  for  annual  reports 
to  Congress  by  the  Cabinet  officer  responsible  for  administering  the 
Safety  Act.  It  is  vitally  important  that  Congress  be  kept  thoroughly 
informed  about  how  this  bill  is  being  administered  and  with  what  ef¬ 
fect,  If  the  Secretary  needs  additional  resources  or  authority,  then 
we  should  learn  of  it  promptly. 

Federal  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  the  need  for  more  vigorous 
and  effective  Federal  activity  in  traffic  safety  are  not  the  whole  an¬ 
swer,  however.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  up  to  the  States  to 
carry  most  of  the  burden  of  making  highway  travel  safer.  In  matters 
relating  to  the  licensing  of  drivers,  the  registration  and  inspection  of 
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motor  vehicles,  law  enforcement*  traffic  control,  accident  investigation, 
and  maintenance  and  construction  of  highways,  the  States  have  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility.  The  Federal  Government  should  offer  guidance 
and  financial  assistance. 

Vehicle  inspection  and  driver  training  are  two  essential  elements  in 
any  State  or  local  effort  to  promote  greater  highway  safety.  They 
work.  We  know  they  work.  And  yet,  only  20  States  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  require  periodic  vehicle  inspection  and  only  45  per¬ 
cent  of  eligible  students  are  enrolled  in  driver  training  courses  in  our 
secondary  schools. 

Although  I  recognize  that  this  part  of  the  administration’s  bill  is 
not  pending  before  this  committee,  title  III,  as  presently  drafted,  can 
do  little  to  help  the  States  in  these  two  essential  areas.  The  $420  mil¬ 
lion  which  title  HI  would  allocate  to  the  states  would  be  stretched  over 
6  years  and  would  be  earmarked  for  State  ‘"program”  grants,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  grants  for  specific  categories  of  safety  activity.  Averaging 
this  money  out  over  6  years,  one  can  estimate  that  an  average  State 
would  receive  about  $1.4  million  annually  to  help  do  all  the  following : 

Establish  an  effective  accident  record  system ; 

Improve  driver  performance ; 

Provide  for  vehicle  safety; 

Improve  highway  design  and  maintenance ; 

Better  traffic  control ;  and 

Expanded  highway  spot-improvement  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  just  isn’t  enough  to  do  the  job.  If  every  penny 
of  the  $70  million  to  be  distributed  annually  to  the  States  under  section 
402  of  title  III  was  devoted  to  driver  training,  it  would  affect  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  3  million  young  people  who  become  eligible  to  drive 
each  year. 

As  a  nation,  we  should  be  prepared  to  invest  at  least  $120  million 
each  year  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  driver  training  in  the 
United  States,  Driver  training  should  be  extended  to  all  the  young 
people  who  currently  are  not  being  reached  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  assume  half  of  the  cost — or  $60  million  annually. 

To  encourage  the  30  States which  lack  inspection  programs  to  adopt 
them,  and  to  enable  those  which  now  require  inspection  to  expand  and 
improve  their  programs,  I  have  recommended  a  $45  million  matching 
grant  program.  The  Federal  participation  would  extend  to  cover  a 
share  of  the  initial  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  approved  inspec¬ 
tion  programs  and  would  terminate  after  an  agreed  period  of  time* 
These  inspection  programs  can  and  should  be  self-sustaining. 

Title  III  demonstrates  that  the  concept  of  an  expanded  Federal  role 
in  traffic  safety  poses  no  threat  to  the  traditional  Federal-State  rela¬ 
tionship  with  respect  to  our  highway  transportation  system.  One  can 
argue,  m  fact,  that  many  of  our  States  will  be  unable  to  meet  their  full 
responsibilities  in  this  area  without  additional  Federal  assistance  and 
leadership. 

The  criteria  and  standards  used  in  apportioning  Federal  money  to 
the  States  can  be  an  effective  means  of  encouraging  the  States  to  bring 
their  motor  vehicle  laws  and  regulations  into  conformity  with  one  an¬ 
other.  As  anyone  knows  who  has  driven  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  traffic  codes  can  be  a  factor  in  pro- 
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during  accidents.  Greater  uniformity  in  licensing  criteria  and  license 
revocation  laws  can  also  be  a  potent  force  for  safety. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  industry’s  suggested  “improvements”  in  title 
I.  When  I  read  the  press  reports  of  the  industry  s  changed  attitude, 
I  was  encouraged  that  at  last,  we  were  making  some  real  progress. 
The  industry’s  statement  of  April  5  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  was  disappointing.  The  industry’s  alternative  to  title  I  was 
not  in  the  mainstream  of  current  thinking  on  the  subject  of  traffic 
safety.  It  overlooked  and  ignored  the  vital  role  which  must  be  played 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  this  important  field. 

Industrjrs  statement  of  April  26,  at  least,  is  encouraging  in  that  it 
brings  the  industry  closer  to  reality  and  the  needs  of  today.  It  accepts 
the  principle  of  Federal  vehicle  safety  performance  standards.  This 
is  a  real  step  forward  for  the  industry,  but  in  terms  of  its  so-called 
“retreat,”  as  indicated  in  the  headlines,  from  the  earlier  position  I  am 
afraid  it  is  more  tactical  than  real. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  industry’s  new  proposal,  Federal  standards 
w’ould  originate  in  exactly  the  same  place  as  under  the  original  pro¬ 
posal,  in  Detroit  and  in  50  State  capitals.  Federal  standards  to  be 
meaningful  must  originate  here  in  Washington.  Detroit  may  be  the 
auto  capital,  but  Washington  is  the  Nation’s  Capital  and  that  is  where 
the  Federal  authority  must  originate. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  industry  statement  shows  clearly  what  they 
really  have  in  mind.  On  page  53  wre  find  the  words: 

♦  *  *  we  believe  the  Secretary  should  establish  this  voluntary  standard  as  a 
legally  binding  Federal  standard. 

On  page  55  we  find  the  words: 

We  believe  the  Secretary  should  consider  and,  if  he  agrees,  adopt  as  Federal 
standards  any  standards  established  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis- 
sion. 

And  then,  placing  this  all  in  perspective,  the  following : 

The  Secretary  would  of  course  retain  the  ultimate  authority  to  adopt  stand¬ 
ards  that  differ  from  the  views  of  the  States  or  to  go  forward  on  his  own  If  the 
States  delayed  action,  but  before  doing  so  he  should  certainly  make  reasonable 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a  meeting  of  minds. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  so-called  retreat.  Everything  stays  the  same. 
The  standards  would  be  those  set  by  the  States  and  the  industry. 
The  onty  difference  is  that  under  the  new  proposal  they  would  be  is¬ 
sued  by  the  federal  Government.  The  advantage  to  the  industry 
under  the  new  proposal  is  that  these  standards  would  apply  to  im¬ 
ports  as  well  as  domestic  motor  vehicles  whereas  the  earlier  industry 
proposal  would  not  have  covered  imports. 

Now  let’s  imagine  that  the  Federal  Government  chooses  to  exercise 
its  ultimate  authority.  The  industry  statement  suggests  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  States  might  delay  action  or  that  the  Secretary  might 
have  views  that  differed  from  the  States.  Past  experience  shows  this 
aspect  of  delay  might  in  fact  occur. 

For  example,  the  State  standard-setting  agency  would  be  the  Ve¬ 
hicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission.  It  was  established  in  1963, 
5  years  after  Congress  passed  the  Beamer  resolution  which  granted 
congressional  consent  in  advance  to  interstate  compacts  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  promote  highway  safety.  Another  year  passed  before  the 
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Commission  even  met.  Now  almost  2  more  years  have  gone  by  and 
this  Commission  has  yet  to  issue  its  first  vehicle  safety  standard,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  new  tire  standard  issued  in  1964,  which  only  one  State  has 
adopted.  Eight  years  have  gone  by  since  Congress  said  to  the  States : 
“Get  together  and  do  something  about  vehicle  safety.”  Eight  years 
and  not  one  standard  affecting  the  basic  design  or  characteristic  of 
the  car  itself.  .  . 

But  now,  suddenly,  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency  at  Commission  head¬ 
quarters.  Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  dated  March  18, 1966- — that  is  6 
weeks  ago — from  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission.  It 
states : 

At  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  Denver,  Colorado,  on  March  8,  9, 
1966,  plans  were  laid  for  expediting  the  work  of  the  Commission.  One  of  the 
actions  taken  was  the  establishment  of  a  Performance  Standards  Committee. 
Since  time  is  of  the  essence  and  since  there  is  extreme  urgency  in  getting  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  ‘product’,  a  suggestion  to  initiate  reports  in  areas  covered 
by  the  General  Service  Administration  for  which  there  were  SAE  standards, 
was  approved.  Accordingly,  you  will  lind  attached  a  number  of  items  that  fall 
in  this  category.  In  event  there  is  not  general  acceptance  of  any  item,  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  to  convene  the  committee  to  resolve  the  differences  indicated. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  meeting  will  not  be  necessary ;  the  reason  being 
that  any  delay  at  this  time  would  seriously  affect  publication  of  notice,  holding 
of  hearing  and  final  action  on  adoption  of  regulations  at  the  Committee’s  annual 
meeting. 

It  has  taken  the  States  8  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  catch  up  to  the 
GSA — 8  years  of  procrastination,  delay,  and  fumbling.  And  yet  this 
is  the  group — this  is  the  Commission  on  which  the  industry  would 
have  us  rely.  This  group’s  standards — which  at  best  will  only  match 
GSA — are  what  the  industry  would  have  us  adopt.  I  think  the  States 
have  had  their  opportunity.  We  can  no  longer  follow  their  lead.  It’s 
time  that  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  was  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  traffic  safety  field. 

With  respect  to  procedural  safeguards  the  industry  voices  some 
concern,  under  H.K.  13228,  an  action  by  the  Secretary  will  be  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  appellate  court  if  his  position  is  supported  by  “substan¬ 
tial  evidence.”  This  is  a  standard  rule  followed  in  most  statutes.  The 
industry  says  the  scope  of  this  review  is  too  narrow  and  suggests  in¬ 
stead  that  tiie  appellate  court  review  the  Secretary’s  action  on  the  basis 
of  “a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record.”  Senate  Report  2422  of  the 
85th  Congress  considers  this  a  “significant  change”  from  existing  law. 
I  urge  you  to  examine  the  difference  between  the  two  proposals  and 
if  you  discover  that  what  the  industry  is  really  seeking  is  a  trial  de 
novo  without  a  jury  in  an  appellate  court  located  where  it  resides, 
then  I  am  sure  you  will  reject  the  suggestion.  I  submit  that  a  Cabinet 
officer  of  the  United  States,  acting  on  the  basis  of  substantial  evidence, 
is  acting  reasonably  and  his  action  should  be  upheld  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  another  time-consuming  and  burdensome  legal  proceeding. 

With  regard  to  the  industry's  view  that  the  penalties  are  too  harsh, 
I  tend  to  agree.  A  man  who  makes  an  honest  mistake  shouldn’t  be 
treated  like  a  criminal  and  I  would  urge  amendments  to  the  bill  limit¬ 
ing  some  of  the  harsher  features  to  willful  acts  and  lessening  the 
penalties. 

Let  me  assure  the  committee  that  my  conviction  as  to  the  need  for 
an  expanded  Federal  role  in  traffic  safety,  including  the  setting  of 
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safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles,  envisions  a  greater,  not  a  lesser, 
role  for  the  States  in  meeting  this  national  problem.  Only  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  healthy  three-way  partnership  which  includes  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  the  States  and  private  industry  can  give  us  the  safe 
highways  we  need  and  deserve. 

We  must  have  some  traffic  safety  legislation  this  year  and  the  choice 
is  clear.  You  can  approve  the  President’s  bill;  yon  can  approve  a 
stronger  version  of  the  bill ;  or  you  can  approve  the  weaker  version 
proposed  by  the  auto  industry. 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to  join  with  you  in  discuss¬ 
ing  our  common  concern  over  this  matter  so  vital  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Ribicoff.  I  think 
you  have  made  some  very  constructive  proposals  for  the  considerat  ion 
of  this  committee. 

I  think  the  full  committee  knows  of  your  progressive  record  when 
you  were  Governor  of  your  State  for  promoting  highway  safety  in 
that  State  and  leading  the  Nation,  All  of  your  suggestions  will  be 
taken  seriously  and  will  be  seriously  considered.  I  think  they  have 
been  gotten  together  carefully  after  due  consideration  on  your  side 
from  the  evidence  you  have  heard. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  come  over  here  and  give 
us  the  benefit  of  your  views. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  do  so,  I  have 
great  respect  for  this  committee  and  its  members.  I  don’t  stand  on 
protocol  and  figure  this  is  just  something  for  me  to  talk  about  in  the 
Senate,  I  know  the  sincerity  and  deep  concern  of  this  committee, 
and  I  appreciate  the  invitation  and  the  opportunity  to  come  and  dis¬ 
cuss  this  matter  with  you. 

I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  members 
of  the  committee  might  like  to  put  to  me. 

The  Chairman,  Thank  you,  again. 

Does  any  member  of  the  committee  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Senator,  I  would  3  i  ke  to  ask  about  two  matters. 

On  page  7  of  your  statement  you  made  the  statement,  “Federal 
standards,  to  be  meaningful,  must  originate  here  in  Washington.” 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  industry’s  position  is  that  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  an  evaluation  of  wliat  needed  to  be  done  in 
the  entire  traffic  safety  field,  including  the  design  and  the  construction 
of  the  vehicle,  itself,  but  that  there  must  be  some  consideration  given 
to  the  suggestions  and  the  recommendations  of  the  States,  that  all  the 
States  ought  to  be  represented,  and,  of  course,  that  the  industry  should 
be  represented. 

Do  I  understand  by  your  statement  that  you  feel  that  they  should  not 
be  considered,  that  this  should  l>e  strictly  a  Federal  operation? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  No,  Mr.  Rogers;  that  isn’t  the  way  I  envisage  it. 
The  leadership  and  the  setting  of  the  standards  must  be  National  and 
Federal  in  nature.  I  don’t  conceive  that  the  Secretary  is  going  to  be 
arbitrary  in  this.  My  assumption  is  that  what  he  is  going  to  do  is 
invite  the  industry  for  full,  complete,  and  continuous  discussions, 

I  would  forasee  the  industry  assigning  someone  with  great  responsi¬ 
bility  and  engineering  competence  from  the  automobile  industry  to 
meet  continuously  with  represen  tat  ivas  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
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work  out  these  Federal  standards  on  a  continuing  basis  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  basis, 

I  don’t  conceive  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  set  in  1  year  every 
safety  standard,  I  understand  that  you  have  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  manufacturing  art,  I  am  practical  enough  to  understand  the 
problems  of  leadtime  in  the  manufacturing  and  designing  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  that  you  suddenly  can’t  do  this  overnight. 

Concerning  the  States,  they  certainly  would  be  invited, 

I  do  know  this:  That  there  is  a  fantastic  dearth  of  knowledge  and 
ability  in  this  very  complicated  and  complex  field,  I  know,  having 
been  a  Governor,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  these  competent  people. 

If  you  would  think  back  to  your  own  50  States,  and  I  don’t  down¬ 
grade  them,  they  are  all  run  by  sincere  Governors,  with  sincere  high¬ 
way  engineers  and  motor  vehicle  commissioners,  yet  they  don’t  have 
the  trained  men  and  the  engineering  staff,  I  know  of  no  State  that 
can  go  in  and  set  State  standards  with  the  staffs  that  they  have,  no 
mat  ter  how  sincere  these  people  are. 

*\Ve  have  shown,  by  the  8  years  it  has  taken  this  State  organization, 
not  to  do  anything, 

I  would  conceive,  Congressman  Rogers,  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  operation,  I  have  said  this  to  the  Secretary,  and  I  have  said 
this  to  the  presidents  of  the  various  companies,  as  I  conceive  this 
working, 

I  think  we  cannot  assume  that  the  Secretary  will  be  arbitrary,  I 
think  we  can’t  assume  that  he  is  an  impractical  man,  I  don’t  think  we 
neither  can  assume  that  we  in  Congress  are  impractical  people,  but  I 
do  think  that  the  basic,  ultimate  standards  should  be  the  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  authority, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Don’t  you  think,  though,  that  it  would  be 
better  if  there  was  a  requirement  for  compulsory  consultation  with 
the  indust ry  and  with  the  several  States  involved  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  would  say  when  you  sav  “compulsory”  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  putting  in  language  that  before  setting  the  stand¬ 
ards  the  Secretary  would  consult  with  the  industry,  give  them  ample 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  also  to  give  opportunity  to  any  State  to 
come  in  and  consult  and  make  their  point  of  view  known  to  the 
Secretary, 

I  think  that  might  have  a  salutary  effect,  and  I  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  such  language  in  the  bill  or  in  the  report 
Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Actually,  if  you  did  not  do  this,  you  would 
be  vesting  the  Secretary  with  the  power  to  actually  write  substantive 
law,  wouldn’t  you? 

Senator  Rducoff,  I  wouldn’t  want  him  to  do  that  I  would  say 
the  report  the  committee  gets  out  and  the  language  of  the  bill  should 
make  that  clear,  I  don’t  intend  that, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  That  brings  us  to  the  second  point  that  I  had 
in  mind,  and  that  is  your  reference  on  page  9  to  the  position  of  the 
industry  with  regard  to  substantial  evidence. 

I  think  you,  as  a  lawyer,  understand  that  the  words  “substantial 
evidence”  to  a  lawyer  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  it  does  to  a 
layman,  "Substantial  evidence”  to  a  layman  means  exactly  what  it 
says.  Rut  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  law  know  that  under 
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the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  “substantial  evidence’’  does  not 
ineau  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  mean  that  unless  there  is 
some  evidence  that  will  absolutely  refute  the  findings  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  or  an  administrative  agency  which,  of  course,  would  be  the  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  the  Secretary  m  this  sort  of  a  situation,  his  findings 
must  stand.  The  court  is  wholly  without  power  to  overrule  them  in  a 
strict  application  of  the  “substantial  evidence”  rule. 

I  think  it  would  be  much  better,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  make  a  statement  at  the  same  time,  if  something  were  worked 
out  toward  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record. 

Senator  Ribicqff.  I  would  say  what  you  were  doing  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  in  conformity  with  most  of  the  statutes,  and  if  yon  are 
looking  for  a  trial  de  novo  on  all  of  these  safety  standards,  you  would 
be  running  into  a  mare’s  nest 

I  would  think  the  Secretary’s  findings,  after  consultation  with  the 
industry,  and  the  States  having  the  right  to  come  in  and  make  their 
points  known,  if  Ids  findings  are  based  on  what  I  would  call  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  I  think  they  should  stand. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  What  you  would  consider  to  be  substantial 
evidence  may  be  different  from  what  the  courts  would  consider  to  be 
substantial  evidence.  This  is  the  point  that  I  think  is  most  crucial 
in  this  whole  procedure  when  we  stall  talking  about  administrative 
agencies.  We  have  to  make  the  decision  sometime  during  the  next 
several  years  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  permit  administra¬ 
tive  agencies  to  write  substantive  law  in  these  various  fields,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  pursue  the  basic  concept  upon  which  this 
Government  was  founded,  and  that  is  to  permit  the  judicial  system 
to  make  these  findings  after  a  careful  presentation  by  the  parties  in¬ 
volved. 

Senator  Ribiooff.  My  feeling  is  that  the  court,  looking  as  substan¬ 
tial  evidence,  would  so  interpret  it  that  way,  and  if  the  Secretary 
made  his  findings  after  what  he  considers  substantial  evidence,  then, 
of  course,  the  court  would  have  to  consider  whether  that  evidence 
was  actually  substantial  and  not  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

My  feeling  in  that  if  it  were  on  that  basis,  it  would  stand.  This  is 
the  way  I  personally  would  interpret  it, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  Senator  is  aware  of  the  cases,  certainly, 
that  have  held  that  substantial  evidence  actually  does  not  mean  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence;  if  an  administrative  agency  makes  a  finding  and 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  to  almost  absolutely  contradict  their 
findings,  the  court  is  bound  by  this  under  the  substantial  evidence  rule, 
al  though  there  may  not  be  one  word  of  testimony  to  support  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  administrative  agency. 

That  is  not  necessarily  my  interpretation,  but  this  has  happened  in 
a  number  of  matters  having  to  do  with  commissions  and  administra¬ 
tive  agencies. 

If  we  coil  Id  outline  and  work  out  some  kind  of  a  substantia]  evi¬ 
dence  meaning  that  would  have  a  basis  in  accordance  with  the  kind 
of  evidence  that  I  have  been  lead  to  believe  was  intended  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  courts  in  conflicting  issues,  I  think  it  would  be  very  well. 

Senator  Kibicoff.  I  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  read  this,  but  a  member 
of  my  staff  just  handed  me  the  Universal  Camera  Corporation  case, 
which  1  will  put  into  the  record. 
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As  I  understand,  this  is  substantial  evidence*  It  includes  the  en¬ 
tire  record.  This  is  a  case  of  the  Universal  Camera  Corporation  v. 
NLRB,  340  US  474*  This  is  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  1951 
in  which  they  must  take  in  the  entire  record,  1  will  be  glad  to  sub¬ 
mit  this  as  part  of  this  record* 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas*  Senator,  the  point  is  this,  and  I  don’t  want 
any  misunderstanding:  Cretainly  they  have  to  take  in  the  entire 
record,  but  the  application  of  the  meaning  of  substantial  evidence  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  situation, 

I  think  if  you  will  brief  the  subject,  you  will  find  that  although  the 
whole  record  has  to  be  considered,  you  don't  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
contentions  of  the  record* 

Senator  Ribicoff*  My  understanding  is  that  you  do*  You  and  I 
interpret  it  differently. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas*  That  is  right-  But  we  are  certainly  in  disa¬ 
greement  on  the  meaning*  If  the  substantial  evidence  is  there  as  they 
have  interpreted  it,  the  courts  are  powerless  to  overrule  it  under  the 
precedents  that  have  been  set* 

Senator  Ribicoff,  I  would  say  again  if  the  evidence  is  substantial, 
the  court  would  be  in  a  position  to  say  so;  if  they  find  it  substantial 
they  would  uphold  the  Secretary*  They  would  uphold  the  Secretary 
if  the  evidence  were  substantial.  I  think  if  it  were  capricious,  they 
would  not* 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas*  By  “substantial"  you  mean  by  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  evidence  as  we  know  it  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  would  think  so ;  yes. 

Air*  Rogers  of  Texas*  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr*  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Springer* 

Mr*  Springer,  May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  I  know  of  his  vital  interest  while  he  was  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  especially  in  reducing  speed  and  increasing 
obedience  to  speed. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Senator,  that  the  biggest  single  cause  of 
death  in  the  country  is  speed*  Would  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff*  No,  I  would  say  this  about  statistics:  There  are 
no  really  good  statistics  anywhere  in  this  country.  I  would  like  to 
lie  able  to  tell  you  that  by  doing  this  you  are  going  to  do  that*  I  have 
read  that  50  or  75  percent  of  the  deaths  may  be  eliminated  by  some 
certain  course.  No  one  has  gathered  any  real  statistics  that  have  any 
real  meaning  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
lags* 

I  think  what  we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill  is  that  for  the  first  time 
you  will  have  the  Secretary  gathering  statistics  to  find  out  why  acci¬ 
dents  occur* 

I  would  say  that  speed,  in  mv  opinion,  when  an  accident  occurs, 
will  accelerate  and  make  it  possible  for  the  injury  to  be  more  serious 
or  for  death  to  take  place*  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  this: 
I  think  the  distinction  that  you  have  to  draw  here  is  the  difference 
between  an  accident  and  the  injury. 

I  think  if  our  committee  hearings  did  anything,  it  brought  into  the 
common  understanding  of  the  American  people  the  meaning  of  the  so- 
called  second  collision.  There  is  no  question  that  an  automobile  in- 
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vol  ved  ill  an  accident  with  a  telephone  pole  or  another  car  going  70 
miles  per  hour,  the  seriousness  of  injury  and  possibility  of  death  will 
>e  much  greater  than  the  same  vehicle  in  a  crash  going  30  miles  an 
hour.  I  have  always  considered  speed  the  gravest  and  most  aggravat¬ 
ing  cause  of  death  and  serious  injury. 

Mr.  Springer.  1  know  how  well  the  Senator  did,  because  in  driving 
along  the  highway  of  Connecticut  one  evening,  he  was  out  beside  the 
road  and  had  stopped  a  car  personally  and  was  making  an  inspection 
S™""?.  him  a  very  friendly  lecture  on  the  fact  that  being  in 

Connecticut,  the  speed  should  have  been  lower,  so  I  know  the  Senator 
is  greatly  interested  in  this  question  of  speed. 

I  only  asked  that  to  come  to  this  whole  question,  which  I  think  is 
far  more  important.  As  I  understand  it,  this  year  the  automobile 
industry  will  produce  somewhere  between  8  and  9  million  care, 
benator  Ribicoff,  Yes, 

Mr.  Springer.  There  are  roughly  82  million  cars  on  the  highway, 
benator  Ribicoff.  91  million.  v 

Mr.  Springer.  That  means,  then,  that  there  are  roughly  82  million 
care  on  the  highway  which  are  not.  new.  Is  that  correct? 
benator  Ribicoff.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  Springer.  This  bill  covers  a  great  deal,  may  I  say,  in  the  field 
of  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  a  car  that  comes  off  of  the  assembly 
line  and  is  sold  to  someone  from  a  dealer’s  agency.  What  disturbs 
me  most  about  this  bill  is  that  there  is  practically  nothing  in  it.  in  my 
estimation,  and  all  of  the  discussion  that  I  could  get  on  the  Senate 
side  as  I  read  the  record  is  what  is  the  manufacturer  going  to  do, 
about  the  older  cars.  b  b  ’ 

I  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  the  eight-ninths  of 
ie  cars  which  have  already  passed  through  the  agency  and  are  in 
the  hands  ot  somebody  who  is  driving  them,  and,  as  a  result  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  driven  a  year  to  0  years— and  I  am  driving  a  6-year-old 
Oorvair*  a  1900,  which  someone  told  me  the  other  day  was  supposed 
o  be  one  of  the  first  dangerous  ones  that  likely  was  to  have  something 
happen  to  it  it  you  drove  at  a  certain  speed, 

Fortunately,  the  city  of  Washington  has  not  let  that  happen  vet. 
.But  eight-ninths  of  all  the  cars  on  the  highways  are  probably  a  venr 
old.  To  refer  back  to  page  4  of  your  statement,  here  is  a  retired  mem- 
kt  of  the  Armed  I<  orces  now  living  in  the  Washington  area  who 
called  your  office.  Apparently  his  car  worked  well  for  the  first  14,000 

<wvm'  ?n  my  car’  c!mt  H  ai)OUt  a  year  antl  a  half.  I  drive  about 
J,uuo  miles  a  year.  Something  happened  to  his  power  brakes.  This 
is  something  that  happened  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  car  was  sold. 
Apparently  the  car  worked  all  right  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Where,  in  this  bill,  do  you  do  anything,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  toward 
those  eight-ninths  of  the  cars  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  beiii""  new 
or  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  have  been  sold  recently 
or  come  oft  the  assembl  v  line  in  Detroit  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Congressman  Springer,  let  me  answer  this  wav: 
hirst,  like  everything,  yon  have  to  start.  It  is  very  obvious  that  "if 
you  are  going  to  have  a  telescopic  steering  wheel  or  dual  brakes,  and 
you  have  91,000  cars  on  the  road  at  the  present  time  that  do  not  have 
telescopic  steering  wheels  or  a  dual  braking  system,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  put  them  into  effect. 
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That  doesn’t  mean  that  you  shouldn't  worry  about  the  cars  coming 
off  in  the  future  and  protecting  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the  future* 
That  is  the  one  part  of  it. 

Second,  we  try  in  the  inspection  system,  between  the  Federal  and 
the  State,  to  try  to  make  the  cars  on  the  road  at  the  present  time  to 
be  as  safe  as  they  possibly  can,  and  to  try  to  discover  the  defects  that 
are  in  existence* 

It  is  very  obvious  that  next  year’s  car  will  be  a  lot  safer  than  a  car 
6  years  old.  That  is  in  the  other  part  of  the  bill. 

You  also  have  the  problem  of  driver  training* 

You  should  keep  in  mind  that  I  do  not  contend  now,  nor  have  I 
ever  contended  that  the  automobile  by  itself  is  the  sole  cause  of  death 
and  injury-  I  have  always  contended,  and  I  still  contend,  that  this  is 
a  three-way  proposition  involving  the  automobile,  involving  the  road, 
and  involving  the  driver* 

To  be  effective,  we  have  to  attack  all  three  phases  of  it*  But  what 
I  point  out  is  that  the  automobile  does  play  a  vital  role.  Up  until 
this  past  year  everything  was  the  driver.  Everything  was  the  nut 
behind  the  wheel*  Everything  was  the  road,  without  much  attention 
being  paid  on  what  happens  to  the  seriousness  of  the  injury  and  the 
possible  death  because  of  the  failure  to  have  a  road- worthy  or  a  crash- 
worthy  automobile* 

Now  I  think  we  are  finally  reaching  the  stage  in  this  country  of 
realizing  all  the  factors  involved,  which  include  the  three*  I  want  to 
see  the  three -pronged  approach,  Congressman  Springer. 

Mr*  Springer*  I  think  your  first  mention  there,  your  first  point,  was 
well  taken,  Senator,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  till  gets  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  inspection  of  those  cars  already  on  the  road* 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  would  say  that,  as  I  anticipate  what  is  in  this 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  working  out  with  the  States 
the  formula  for  automobile  inspection  in  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  pay  half  of  the  cost,  when  this  is  done  there  will  be  guide¬ 
lines  set  up  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  working  with  the  States 
on  what  the  automobile  inspection  ought  to  include  to  try  to  discover 
this* 

Mr*  Springer.  Now  we  are  getting  some  place*  Let  us  develop  it 
a  little  further. 

Are  you  setting  up  standards  at  the  Federal  level  which  the  States 
shall  adopt  ?  I  don’t  understand  that  in  this  hill* 

Senator  Ribicoff.  No,  I  would  say  that  the  Federal  Government  gets 
together  with  the  States  to  set  up  what  goes  into  the  inspection  of  the 
automobile  in  the  inspection  system. 

Mr,  Springer.  But  suppose  they  don’t  get  together.  Then  what 
happens? 

Senator  Ribicoff*  I  would  say  if  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
out  the  money  to  the  States,  and  the  States  are  going  to  inspect  the 
cars,  they  ought  to  know  what  they  are  inspecting.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  a  defective  or  incomplete  inspection  system,  then  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  paying  the  States  for  defective  inspection 
systems. 

'  Mr*  Springer*  $45  million  you  will  give  them  to  cooperate. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Springer.  But  I  have  found  out  in  a  lot  of  these  that  you  find 
at  least  15  or  20  States  with  these  matching  grants  who  don’t  cooper¬ 
ate.  You  can  name  program  after  program  which  you  administered 
as  Secretary  of  HEW,  Senator,  which  did  not  match  their  funds  and 
did  not  cooperate. 

Senator  Kibicoff.  What  I  would  do  would  be  this,  frankly :  I  would 
have  it  that  if  a  car  passes  inspection  it  would  have  an  inspection 
sticker  on  it,  and  if  a  car  did  not  meet  an  inspection  system  approved 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State,  then  that  car  could  not  be 
driven  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  don't  think  the  Federal  Government  can  go  in  there  and  say  what 
you  would  do  with  an  automobile  that  you  would  just  drive  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  But  if  you  were  taking  your  car  from  Illinois  and 
driving  it  to  Washington,  then  I  think  it  ought  to  have  an  inspection 
system  on  it  so  that  if  the  State  of  Illinois  does  not  want  to  protect  its 
own  people  in  its  own  State,  it  should  not  allow  you  to  have  an  unsafe 
car  driving  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Springer.  And  are  you  going  to  establish  those  at  the  Federal 
level? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  Springer.  Have  you  a  section  that  does  that? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  can't  point  out  what  section  of  the  bill.  This 
isn’t  my  bill,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Springer.  Let  me  read  these  words. 

No  State  or  local  government,  law,  regulation  or  ordinance  shall  establish  a 
safety  standard  for  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  if  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  issued  in  conformance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  that  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment;  and  any  such  law,  regulation  or  ordinance  pur¬ 
porting  to  establish  such  safety  standards  as  providing  a  penalty  or  punishment 
for  an  act  of  noncompliance  therewith  shall  be  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect. 

That  is  page  4,  line  21  through  25,  page  5. 

Senator  Ribicoff  (reading)  :  To  encourage  the  30  States  which  lack  inspection 
programs  to  adopt  them  and  to  enable  those  which  now  require  inspection  to 
expand  and  improve  their  programs,  I  recommend  a  forty-five  million  dollar 
matching  grants  program. 

The  Federal  participation  would  extend  to  cover  a  share  of  the  initial  cost  of 
establishing  and  operating  approved  inspection  programs,  and  would  terminate 
after  an  agreed  period  of  time. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  recommend. 

May  I  say  that  I  think  the  administration  bill  is  defective  in  many 
ways,  and  this  is  one  of  the  amendments  that  I  propose. 

Mr.  Springer.  May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  I  agree 
with  him.  Everyone,  is  very  emotional  about  the  new  cur,  and  there 
ought  to  be  some  standards.  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  this. 
But  everyone  is  running  from  82  million  automobiles  that  are  on  the 
highways,  which  are  not,  in  my  estimation,  covered  by  this  bill. 
There  isn’t  any  proper  inspection  system  for  them. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  But  there  should  he. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  have  talked  with  at  least  three  Senators  and  I  can't 
get  a  word  out  of  them.  They  have  been  shouting  to  the  newspapers 
about  how  awful  the  auto  industry  is,  and  here  in  my  estimation  is 
the  most  important  crux  in  this  whole  bill,  what  you  are  going  to  do 
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about  these  airs  that  are  running  around  on  the  highways  which  are 
unsafe,  period*  They  are  far  more  unsafe  than  those  being  sold  out 
of  dealer  agencies  every  day. 

Just  to  bring  this  up  a  little  hit  more,  I  want  to  read  this  item* 

Vehicle  inspection  and  auto  death  rate.  Harvard  University  news  release* 
April  20s  1966.  Investigators  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  have  discovered  a 
relationship  between  lower  auto  death  rates  and  annual  or  semi-annual  or  annual 
vehicle  inspection.  Statistics  for  1960  show  that  States  which  inspect  had  a 
lower  death  rate  for  the  male  population  between  45  and  54  when  compared  with 
non-inspection  States. 

In  addition,  the  study  revealed  that  two  Inspections  annually  appeared  to  be 
more  favorable  than  one. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that,  any  hill  that  I  support 
is  going  to  cover  these  82  million  automobiles  which,  in  my  estimation, 
are  far  more  dangerous  than  an  automobile  that  I  drive  out  of  an 
agency. 

Senator  Hibicoff.  You  see,  Congressman  Springer,  this  bill  has 
been  divided.  You  have  title  I.  Titles  II  and  III  are  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  There¬ 
fore  basically,  what  is  before  this  committee,  which  is  before  Senator 
Magnusgn’s  committee,  is  title  I,  having  to  do  with  the  automobiles. 

Then  you  have  the  Public  Works  Committee.  T  appeared  before 
Senator  Magnuson’s  committee  and  confined  myself  to  title  I.  Then 
I  appeared  before  the  Public  Works  Committee,  bolding  hearings  on 
title  II  and  title  III.  Then  I  introduced  a  series  of  amendments  to 
cover  what  I  consider  basic  weaknesses  in  title  1,  title  1 1,  and  title  II  I. 
Those  were  placed  in  t  he  hopper. 

Therefore,  the.  amendment  that  you  are  talking  about  and  that  I 
am  talking  about  should  definitely  be  in  t  he  bill,  and  this.  I  imagine, 
somewhere  along  the  line  you  will  be  talking  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  about  to  try  to  work  out  n  bill  that  will  cover  all  of  it 
so  that  you  will  have  a  good  overall  bill. 

Mr.  Springer.  May  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  know  lmw  much  he 
has  been  interested  in  the  problem  through  all  the  years.  1  appreciate 
your  taking  the  time  to  testify  before  this  committee. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Springer.  If  you  wish, 
we  can  send  over  my  amendments  with  an  analysis  into  the  record. 
I  imagine  your  stall  could  get.  out  for  you  the  wording  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  cover  what.  I  think  you  and  1  are  in  agreement  on. 

ill-.  Springer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cliainnan. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  Frtkdkl.  I  want  to  compliment  you  for  your  very  fine  state¬ 
ment,  Senator.  I  have  followed  for  years  your  work  in  traffic  safety. 
I,  too,  have  always  been  for  traffic  safety. 

Back  in  1956  I  introduced  the  first  resolution  to  create  a  Special 
Traffic  Safety  Committee.  1  was  a  member  of  this  special  committee 
and  we  visited  the  plants  of  Genera]  Motors,  Ford,  and  American 
Motors,  and  we  saw  then  that  they  wen*  doing  a  lot  of  research  on 
safety.  They  had  a  lot  of  known  safety  devices.  But  too  many  were 
optional  and  not  standard  equipment.  Our  committee  complained 
about  that  then. 

They  gave  demonstrations  of  running  ears  into  walls,  turning  them 
over,  with  seat  belts,  electronic  things  on  dummies.  We  found  then, 
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10  years  ago,  that  about  85  to  00  percent  of  all  the  accidents  were 
caused  by  the  human  dement.  That  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  committee  on  the  basis  of  the  information  we  had.  We  did  find 
a  lot  of  fault  with  the  human  attitude,  and  drivers’  education*  They 
were  not  giving  the  proper  driver  education  then. 

I  am  glad  to  note  your  comment  on  page  6  of  your  statement,  that 
this  just  isn’t  enough  to  do  the  job.  If  every  penny  of  the  $70  million 
to  be  distributed  annually  to  the  States  under  section  402  of  title  III 
was  devoted  to  driver  training,  it  would  affect  less  than  two-thirds  of 
0  million  young  people  who  become  eligible  to  drive  each  year. 

I  agree  with  that  wholeheartedly. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  That  is  one  of  the  amendments  I  have  submitted : 
yes,  sin 

Atr,  h  BiEDEn,  I  know  something  has  to  be  done  on  standards  and 
safety  equipment.  But  I  have  a  newspaper  article  stating  that  over 
the  weekend  12  persons  were  killed  in  traffic  accidents.  In  not  one 
instance  is  there  any  indication  that  the  car  was  the  cause  of  the 
accident. 

,  Senator  Rieicoff*  Congressman  Friedel,  I  think  what  I  am  try- 
lng  to  make  as  clear  as  I  can — and  we  are  talking  about  different 
things  -is  you  are  talking  about  accidents  and  I  aril  talking  not 
only  about  the  accident,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  extent  of  the 
injury  and  the  death*  What  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  is  that  most 
of  the  serious  injuries  and  deaths  are  caused  bv  a  crushed  chest 
against  a  stationary  steering  post  You  are  traveling  40,  45,  50 
miles  an  hour  and  you  are  in  an  accident.  Suddenly  that  is  the 
first  collision,  when  you  hit  a  pole  or  hit  a  car. 

The  second  collision  takes  place  when  you  are  thrown  in  that 
automobile  against  that  steering  post.  If  you  had  had  a  collapsible 
steering  post  that  would  have  given  with  your  body,  you  might  have 
had  a  bruised  chest,  but  you  wouldn’t  have  a  crushed  chest* 

y  ™  may  be  driving  along  the  road  and  you  have  your  small 
child  m  the  seat  next  to  you.  You  are  involved  in  another  accident. 
That  is  the  first  accident.  The  second  collision  takes  place  when 
your  child  s  head  is  thrown  forward  against  the  dashboard  and 
strikes  a  metal  or  steel  protrusion,  a  cigarette  lighter  or  a  radial  dial 
knob.  It  enters  the  child’s  head,  crushing  the  skull  and  it  kills  the 
child.  If  you  had  had  either  rubber  or  plastic  instead  of  steel  pro¬ 
trusions,  that  child  might  just  have  a  headache  instead  of  dying. 

Wlmt  I  am  trying  to  point  out  here  is  what  causes  an  accident 
and  what  causes  an  injury  and  death  are  two  different  things. 

What  I  am  driving  at,  and  I  think  what  we  have  done  in  altering 
America,  and  why  the  automobile  is  involved  today,  is  not  just  the 
question  of  the  accident,  as  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  that 
frhe  overwhelming  number  of  accidents  are  due  to  human  error  and 
human  fault*  But  what  I  am  saying  is  since  we  are  imperfect  be¬ 
ings,  since  the  human  being  is  imperfect,  and  is  going  to  make 
mistakes,  and  is  always  going  to  err,  then  under  those  circumstances 
we  must  improve  whatever  we  can  improve  to  minimize  the  number 
of  deaths  and  injuries* 

Let  me  say  this :  If  you  take  the  safest  car  that  human  ingenuity 
and  engineering  can  devise,  and  if  you  put  a  reckless  person  behind 
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that  wheel,  all  liquored  up,  going  70  miles  an  hour  down  the  high¬ 
way*  and  who  crashes  into  a  pole,  he  is  going  to  die.  There  isn't 
anything  you  can  do  about  the  car.  That  is  that  person.  Some¬ 
thing  is  going  to  happen  to  that  person  without  a  question. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  many  people  who  are  not  drunk¬ 
ards,  who  are  not  speeders,  who  are  going  to  get  involved  in  acci¬ 
dents,  and  heavens  knows  there  are  many  that  do ;  what  I  am  saying 
is  we  must  look  at  this  whole  process  and  try  to  minimize  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  injury  and  the  number  of  deaths.  I  think  this  is  the 
significance  of  what  I  think  we  have  been  trying  to  put  across  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Friedeu  I  am  in  accord  with  you  on  that.  I  am  just  trying  to 
bring  this  out  in  my  way.  I  am  for  all  the  known  safety  devices  being 
standard  equipment  1  have  advocated  that  for  a  long,  long  time.  I 
am  the  one  who  has  been  preaching  and  praying  for  a  rear  window 
wiper  for  a  long,  long  time.  Every  time  I  bring  it  up,  people  seem  to 
laugh  at  it.  Even  if  it  is  optional  it  ought  to  be  on  the  car,  especially 
in  the  northeast  area.  It  would  be  helpful,  very  helpful.  It  would 
help  people  to  see  through  their  rear  window  in  bad  weather. 

I  am  glad  you  brought  out  your  six  points  about  keeping  statistics, 
improving  driver  performance,  providing  for  vehicle  safety.  All  these 
things  that  you  bring  out  are  very,  very  good.  I  was  convinced  back 
in  1957  that  the  industry  was  trying  to  do  a  lot  of  tilings.  They  were 
doing  research  with  the  steering  wheel  them 

When  our  committee  visited  the  auto  plants  they  were  testing  the 
recessed  steering  column,  and  how  much  pressure  it 'would  take  before 
the  steering  wheel  would  bend  and  break  without  the  driver  going 
into  the  column. 

The  telescopic  wheel  is  even  better.  It  is  now  standard  on  some 
cars  but  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  standard  equipment  on  all  cars.  There 
are  a  lot  of  tilings  that  can  be  done  and  should  be  done.  But  I  think 
driver  education  is  important.  Inspection  is  also  very  important. 

Maryland  is  the  first  State  to  have  inspection  for"  used  cars  when 
they  are  resold*  but  there  is  no  inspection  required  for  now  cars.  You 
can  have  a  car  that  is  10  or  12  years  old  and  as  long  as  you  own  it  there 
is  no  inspection  required. 

I  drive  a  car  and  my  license  must  be  40  or  45  years  old.  All  I  do 
is  send  in  $2  and  it  is  renewed  every  2  years.  That  is  not  safety.  That 
is  just  revenue.  J  think  there  should  be  standard  things  on  reviewing 
of  drivers’  qualifications  after  5  or  10  years*  making  them  go  through 
another  test. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  should  be  done.  All  three  factors,  the 
roads,  the  driver  and  the  automobile,  should  be  improved. 

1  want  to  thank  you  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  ( presiding)  *  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Younger,  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Senator.  \  can’t  help  but  remember  the  last  time  T  re¬ 
call  of  your  being  before  this  committee  when  you  made  the  most 
startling  statement  T  ever  heard  made  before  our  committee  when 
you  said  Congress  appropriated  more  money  to  XIII  than  you  could 
possibly  spend.  Such  a  statement  has  never  been  equaled  by  any 
Cabinet  officer  who  has  ever  appeared  before  our  committee.  So  I 
know  your  sincerity. 
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You  just  made  the  statement  that  you  thought  most  of  the  deaths 
occur  because  of  the  crash  against  the  steering  wheel  We  have  had 
evidence  from  a  number  of  people  who  claimed  that  more  deaths 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  doors  opening  up  and  the  driver  or  occupants 
being  thrown  out  of  the  car. 

Senator  Ribitoff.  The  instrument  in  the  car,  the  thing  in  the  car 
that  causes  most  deaths,  the  instrument  of  the  single  thing  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  that  causes  most  deaths  when  struck,  is  the  crushed  chest. 

Mr*  Younger.  That  is  if  you  stay  in  the  car. 

Senator  Ejricoff,  Yes. 

Mr.  Younger.  Rut  we  are  talking  about  those  who  don’t  stay  in  the 
car  and  who  are  thrown  out. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  You  are  correct,  Congressman  Younger,  in  that. 
I  hat  is  one  of  the  things  you  need,  stronger  door  locks  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Younger.  Yes.  Rut  even  if  you  put  door  locks  on  and  they  are 
automatic,  you  will  find  a  lot  of  difficulty  because  people  will  be  lock¬ 
ing  their  keys  in  their  car  and  will  be  going  off  and  getting  a  police¬ 
man  to  come  back  and  open  up  their  car.  There  are  locks  on  the  cal's 
now.  If  they  would  all  lock  their  doors  when  they  are  driving,  you 
would  probably  have  less  people  thrown  out, 

I  was  interested  in  your  amendment.  That  is  on  page  3.  You  said 
that  the  safety  standards  should  be  set  within  1  year  after  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act  and  would  cause  those  standards  to  become  effective 
no  sooner  than  180  days. 

.  -Fhom  a  practical  standpoint  in  manufacturing,  bow  can  you  pos¬ 
sibly  set  a  standard  that  ret jui res  retooling  or  some  change  in  a  car 
and  expect  the  manufacturer  to  stop  all  production?  That  is,  for  a 
change  within  180  days. 

Senator  Rjbicoff.  It  will  not  work  that  way.  I  will  give  you  an 
example.  The  automobile  industry  came  before* our  subcommittee  last 
June  or  July,  I  then  talked  to  them  about  dual  brakes  and  telescopic 
steering  wheels.  If  I  recall  their  testimony,  it  was  indicated  that  it 
wasn  t  necessary  and  they  couldn’t  do  it.  Yet  in  the  early  part  of  this 
winter,  I  think  about  February,  Mr.  Roche,  of  General  Motors,  came 
up  to  see  me  and  stated  that,  they  were  going  to  put  on  next  year’s  cars 
telescopic  steering  wheels  and  dual  brakes. 

Let-  me  say  this,  Congressman  Younger:  There  are  many  pieces  of 
safety  equipment  that  the  automobile  companies  have  on  the  shelves. 
Our  studies  showed  that  a  telescopic  steering  wheel  was  something 
that  most  companies  had  inventions  on  more  than  10  years  ago.  It 
doesn  t  take  them  long  to  take  them  off  the  shelf  and  put  them  on  "once 
public  pressure  comes  into  effect. 

It  becomes  obvious  to  me  (  hat  you  will  not  make  them  stop  produc¬ 
tion  on  all  their  cat’s  to  make  an  entirely  new  car.  It  can’t  be  done. 
Jiut  there  are  certain  items  that  can  be  done  within  the  normal  manu¬ 
facturing  process,  the  art  of  manufacture,  and  the  leadtime  required. 

1  look  at  this  as  a  progressive,  continuous  process.  I  don’t  think 
that  within  a  year  you  are  going  to  have  the  car  that  is  the  final  an- 
swer.  I  would  gather  with  research,  both  in  the  automobile  industry 
and  also  from  the  Government— they  will  have  research — I  would 
hope  we  would  vote  a  prototype  car  where  you  would  try  to  delve  into 
how  you  would  make  a  safer  car. 
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I  would  guess,  as  GSA — well,  I  notice  in  this  Sunday’s  New  York 
Times  the  GSA  has  a  list  of  features  that  they  are  going  to  ask  to  be 
placed  upon  1967  cars.  There  are  many  items  listed  here.  I  haven't 
counted  them.  I  will  count  them  now.  There  are  17  additional  items 
to  the  17  they  had  a  year  ago.  They  are  going  to  require  these  on  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

Let  me  say  this:  The  automobile  industry  just  isn’t  going  to  sell 
60,000  cars  to  the  Federal  Government  with  these  safety  features. 
Once  these  safety  features  are  placed  into  effect,  they  are  going  to  go 
into  the  cars  that  you  and  I  buy,  our  wives  and  children  are  going  to 
buy. 

But  what  I  don't  want  to  do  is  to  see  a  5-year  lag  in  safety  standards, 
and  another  50  mill  ion  cars  on  the  road.  Congressman  Springer  makes 
the  point  that  we  have  91  million  cars  on  the  road  today.  You  are 
talking  about  the  future,  what  do  we  do  about  the  91  million.  I  don’t 
want  to  see  another  30  or  40  million  ears  on  the  road  that  don’t  have 
as  many  safety  features  as  we  can  possibly  put  on  them. 

This,  to  me,  is  a  practical  matter,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  work  out 
with  a  sense  of  practicality  and  commonsense  because  tne  Secretary 
is  not  going  to  sit  down  arbitrarily  and  rule  the  automobile  industry. 
I  think  the  automobile  industry  is  a  great  industry,  and  I  think  the 
automobile  industry  is  vital  for  this  country.  I  don’t  want  to  harm 
the  automobile  industry.  I  want  to  see  the  automobile  industry 
prosper.  I  want  to  see  the  automobile  industry  successful. 

I  think  what  is  going  to  come  out  of  all  of  this,  Congressman 
Younger,  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  better  cars  with  greater  quality 
control,  and  a  great  deal  more  care  in  the  manufacturing  process  than 
we  have  had  in  recent  years.  I  think  the  automobile  industry  realizes 
it.  I  think  the  Washington  Post  had  an  item  on  the  front  page  today 
of,  I  think  it  was,  182,000  or  172,000  cars  of  a  certain  kind  being  called 
back  for  a  basic  defect. 

I  expect  before  the  week  is  up  the  Big  Four  will  give  me  a  list  of 
the  so-called  defective  items  they  have  had  in  automobiles  over  the 
past  6  years  which  I  will  make  public.  There  is  a  basic  problem  that 
the  automobile  industry  has  been  careless  about,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
great  problems.  They  are  going  to  have  to  resolve  it,  and  they  are 
going  to  have  to  build  better  and  safer  cal's. 

I  am  confident  the  automobile  industry  will  build  better  and  safer 
cars.  I  think  that  their  attitude  has  changed.  I  sense  from  many 
conversations,  both  public  and  private,  a  deep  desire  and  a  recognition 
of  their  responsibility  and  their  desire  to  fulfill  that  responsibility 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Younger.  I  tnink  that  goes  without  saying.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  those  in  charge  of  the  automobile  industry  are  interested  in  kill¬ 
ing  their  customers. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  They  are  not  interested  in  killing  them,  but  I 
think  they  have  been  sort  of  indifferent  to  a  basic  problem  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Younger.  There  is  one  other  question.  Is  it  your  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  regulatory  body,  whether  it  is  the  new  agency  or  whether 
it  is  the  Secretary,  or  however  it  is  determined,  shall  operate  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  in  setting  forth  the  standards? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Younger.  And  also  you  mention  about  the  State  licensing.  We 
have  had  recommendations  from  a  number  of  sources  that  the  States 
should  no  longer  issue  license  but  that  they  should  be  issued  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  would  be  against  that.  The  problems  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  acting  chairman,  Mr.  Rogers,  comes  from  a  State  like 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  comes  from  a  State  like  Nebraska,  where 
you  might  have  a  youngster  in  a  rural  area  needing  to  drive  a  farm 
truck  to  get  a  produce  to  market  in  a  small  town.  The  problem  there 
of  licensing  is  altogether  different  than  my  urban  State  of  Connecticut 
where  we  don’t  have  youngsters  working  on  a  farm,  where  you  set 
a  different  age  standard. 

Also,  the  problem  of  licensing  is  altogether  different  in  Colorado 
or  West  Virginia,  in  mountainous  States,  than  it  would  be  in  a  State 
of  Iowa  or  the  State  of  Connecticut.  I  don  t  want  to  see  this  type  of 
Federal  license  in  that  respect. 

I  think  I  would  allow  the  States  to  license.  I  think  what  we  should 
have  is  driver  education.  I  think  when  we  started  our  drive  in  Con¬ 
necticut  it  wasn’t  just  a  question  of  a  crackdown  on  speeders  and  reck¬ 
less  drivers  and  drunken  drivers,  but  also  we  put  into  ellect,  by  the 
State  paying  to  the  towns,  a  driver  education  program.  No  youngster 
could  get  a  license  unless  he  passed  a  driver  training  course,  which  was 
done  after  school  hours  by  the  youngsters  who  were  usually  seniors 
or  juniors  in  high  school.  There  would  be  instructors  who  were  police¬ 
men  or  firemen.  They  would  come  in  at  3  :30  and  give  a  course  for  an 
hour,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  about  how  to  drive  a  car,  and  the 
youngster,  before  he  could  apply  for  the  driver’s  license,  would  have 
to  have  a  certificate  that  he  passed  the  6- week  course. 

I  recognize  that  you  have  to  have  this.  I  also  recognize  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  roads.  I  think  this  is  a  great  problem.  Part  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  in  Connecticut  was  a  complete  resurvey  of  all  the  roads  in 
Connecticut.  Wherever  you  had  a  dangerous  shoulder,  we  would 
put  guide  rails  and  strong  steel  cables  against  the  shoulder. 

Once  we  found  you  had  a  highway  where  people  \^ere  crossing 
over  the  highway  and  causing  deaths  or  injury  by  crossing  the  road, 
we  would  put  a  divider  with  strong  steed  cables.  A\  e  resurveyed  all 
the  speed  limits  on  every  road  in  the  State  to  make  sure  they  weie 
realistic,  to  make  sure  you  didn’t  have  a  50-mile  speed  limit  on  a  road 
that  was  engineered  for  30  miles,  or  you  had  a  30-mile  speed  limit  on 
a  road  that  should  have  l>een  50  miles.  So  there  is  much  to  do. 

I  recognize  the  great  difference.  I  have  traveled  often  in  the  Mid- 
die  West  and  I  am  shocked  to  go  on  a  narrow  road  where  you  find 
a  drainage  ditch  right  up  against  a  road  with  a  very  narrow  shoulder. 
We  have  no  such  thing  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Yet  in  many  States  4 hat  I  have  traveled  I  have  recognized  a  care¬ 
less  driver  or  a  driver  who  is  shoved  ofl  or  involved  in  an  accident  off 
that  road  into  a  drainage  ditch  does  not  have  a  chance.  This  is  a  broad 
perspective.  I  can’t  reemphasize  too  much  that  I  don  t  come  before 
this  committee  or  to  the  American  people  and  put  it  all  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  I  certainly  do  not. 

The  driver  has  an  important  role  to  play  and  so  does  the  road.  I 
want  to  reemphasize  and  reemphasize  that  we  are  not  going  to  make 
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a  dent,  in  this  problem  or  take  care  of  the  future  unless  we  attack  this 
problem  on  all  phases  of  it* 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Macdonald*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  nice  to  see  you  again,  Senator  Ribicoff, 

Senator  Ribicoff,  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Macdonald,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  statement.  I 
am  not  going  to  go  through  your  statement  item  by  item  and  say  what 
I  agree  with,  because  in  toto  I  agree  with  practically  everything  in  it* 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  something  that  Mr.  Younger  brought 
out  when  lie  said  you  made  the  most  sensational  statement  ever  given 
to  a  committee  when  you  said  that  the  NIH  had  move  money  ap¬ 
propriated  for  it  than  it  could  spend.  I  will  make  a  long-range 
prophesy  based  on  the  questions  being  asked  by  this  House  committee 
now  dealing  with  traffic  safety  that  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  he 
able  to  make  a  statement  to  your  Subcommittee  on  Traffic  Safety  that 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  more  money  than  the  traffic  safety 
people  know  what  to  do  with.  I  wish  you  could  make  that  statement. 
Senator  Ribicoff.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Let  me  say  this,  and  I  want  to  say  it  here,  that  the  amounts  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  President's  bill  are  definitely  inadequate* 

Mr.  Macdonald.  A  second  thing  I  would  like  to  raise,  which  was 
something  raised  by  Mr*  Springer,  when  lie  talked  about  the  marked 
difference  between  the  number  of  old  cars  on  the  road  and  the  new 
cars.  I  would  just  like  to  say,  in  complimenting  you  on  being  very 
restrained  in  your  statement  and  in  your  answer  to  the  question,  that 
certainly  1  am  looking  forward  to  supporting  any  amendment  which 
will  deal  with  old  cars,  which  I  hope  Mr.  Springer  will  support,  and 
I  also  hope  that  no  members  of  the  committee  will  take  refuge  behind 
the  fact  that  this  bill  in  its  main  thrust  does  not  go  to  all  cars  on  the 
road,  but  merely  lias  as  its  main  thrust  new  cars  that  are  marketed. 
In  closing,  I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on  your  breakdown  of 
what  this  so-called  Vehilce  Equipment  Safety  Commission  is  about 
and  ask  a  further  comment  of  you.  We  had  some  people  who  testified 
before  us  and  one  gentleman,  whatever  virtues  he  may  not  have  or 
have  in  other  areas,  at  least  knows  motor  vehicles. 

Me  is  in  charge  of  all  the  truck  vehicles,  more  or  leas,  in  the  country. 
He  testified  he  had  never  even  heard  of  this  so-called  commission, 
I  have  checked  it  out  a  little  bit  and  I  found  out  that,  as  I  am  sure 
you  know  and  this  is  why  I  said  you  were  restrained  in  your  state¬ 
ment,  that  this  so-called  commission  does  not  even  have  a  staff.  I 
couldn’t  find  it.  They  don’t  have  any  staff.  They  don’t  have  any 
money  appropriated  that  1  was  able  to  trace  through  the  Appropria¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Congress. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  since  they  have  been  formed  they  only  put 
out  one  rather  weak  regulation  about  tires,  I  was  wondering  if  you 
had  any  further  comment  about  that  so-called  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission  which  the  automobile  industry  now  says  should 
be  the  guide  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  put  out 
regulations. 

Senator  RmicoFF*  I  have  some  material  here.  There  is  a  reprint  of 
a  January  1962  publteaf  ion  of  t  he  Council  of  State  Governments.  The 
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original  was  entitled  “Interstate  Compart  for  Traffic  Safety75  and  ex¬ 
plained  both  equipment  compact  and  driver  license.  Both  grew  out 
of  the  Beamer  resolution. 

The  Council  on  State  Governments  charged  $2  for  this  publication. 
There  is  a  reprint  which  has  no  price  marked  on  it.  It  says  “Printed 
with  permission  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  1313  East  60th 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich,” 

I  will  give  you  this,  Congressman  Macdonald,  When  they  did  print 
something,  it  was  printed  by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  andj>aid  for  by  them. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  think  you  would  agree  with  me  that  this  group 
is  hardly  a  neutral  entity. 

Senator  RmrcoFF.  The  automobile  industry?  I  think  this,  that  the 
automobile  industry  for  many  years,  and  I  think  the  Safety  Council, 
has  wanted  to  keep  this  in  the  States,  and  they  keep  on  talking  about 
let  the  States  do  it,  let  the  States  do  it. 

I  think  they  realize  that  you  can’t  take  anything  like  the  automobile 
and  have  50  different  State  regulations.  I  f  there  is  one  thing  that  is 
national  in  scope  in  our  domestic  economy  it  is  the  automobile.  The 
automobile  doesn't  know  State  lines.  You  can  stand  in  the  road  or 
on  the  main  highway  of  any  of  our  States,  Connecticut,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  California,  and  you  will  see  automobiles 
from  every  1  of  t  he  50  States.  We  are  a  traveling  people. 

Then,  again,  an  automobile  manufacturer,  just  from  a  production 
standpoint,  can't,  turn  out  10  million  vehicles  a  year  and  try  to  say 
that  this  lot  will  go  to  Massachusetts,  this  lot  to  California,  this  lot 
to  Connecticut.  This  is  on  a  mass-produced  basis  and  they  are  sold 
all  over.  No  matter  how  you  try  to  figure  this,  if  there  is  any  item 
in  American  life  that  we  use  in  our  society  that  has  to  have  some  na¬ 
tional  standards  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  item,  it  is 
the  automobile. 

I  don't  see  how  you  are  ever  going  to  solve  this  problem  without 
having  Federal  standards,  Congressman  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Senator,  the  one  thing  I  do  question,  and  the  only 
reason  1  do  question  it  is  because  I  think  it  needs  some  amplification, 
is  on  page  8  of  your  statement,  where  you  indicated  the  advantage  to 
the  industry  under  the  new  proposal,  the  so-called  Vehicle  Equip¬ 
ment  Safety  Commission,  that  the  standards  that  would  come  out  of 
there  would  apply  to  imports  as  well  as  domestically  produced  motor 
vehicles.  It  is  sort  of  left  open  ended. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  whatever  the  standards  are  that  are  set 
up,  and  I  will  ask  you  the  question  of  whether  you  agree  so  it  will  not 
be  a  statement  from  me— don’t  you  agree  that  whatever  standards 
are  set  up  by,  hopefully,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  under  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  that  they  should  apply  to  imports  as  well? 

Senator  Ribigoff*  Without  question.  Every  standard  should  ap¬ 
ply  to  every  vehicle  moving  on  the  highways  of  America.  A  car  that 
doesn’t  comply  with  the  standards  should  not  be  imported  into  the 
United  States.  Before  they  are  sold  in  the  United  States,  the  foreign 
cars  should  have  exactly  the  same  standards  as  the  American  cars. 

The  reason  I  made  that  statement  is  the  automobile  industry  is 
waking  up  to  the  fact  by  saying  that  the  Federal  Government  then 
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would  approve  the  VSEC  standards,  which  would  mean  that  that 
would  cover  foreign  cars,  too. 

r  i  1  hey  had  left,  that  out  and  realized  they  placed  themselves  in  a  hole. 
They  are  having  stricter  standards  for  domestic  production  as 
against  foreign  production.  By  all  means,  the  foreign  cars  should 
definitely  have  the  same  standards.  I  think  I  can  make  a  prediction 
to  you  now,  that  what  we  will  be  doing  is  not  only  upgrading  the 
automobiles  for  the  United  States,  hut  upgrading  the  automobiles 
of  the  entire  world.  I  think  most  people  don't  realize  that  while  our 
statistics  are  bad  in  the  United  States,  they  are  much  better  than 
almost  every  large  foreign  country.  Every  other  nation  around  the 
world— if  ours  are  bad,  theirs  are  awful.  *  They  kill  people  and  in¬ 
jure  them  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  we  do  in  the  United  States. 

But  if  a  foreign  manufacturer  is  going  to  have  to  put  safety  stand¬ 
ards  into  cars  that  he  sells  in  the  United  States,  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  in  the  country  of  origin  will  demand  safer  care  for  themselves, 
too. 

Mr.  "Rogers  of  Texas.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  will  he  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  In  view  of  your  statement  that  you  thought 
t  hese  standards  should  apply  to  all  vehicles,  do  you  advocate  the  repeal, 
on  page  1-2,  section!( b)  (1),  under  section  107  ? 

In  other  words,  the  section  simply  says  that  after  the  first  sale  of 
thecar  for  other  than  resile  purposes,  the  requirements  of  subdivision 
(1)  of  section  107  do  not  apply,  which,  of  course,  would  exempt  every 
car  on  the  roads  except  the  brandnew  car  that  was  sold. 

Senator  Rtbicoff.  t  think  what  you  are  getting  to  is  in  Mr. 
Springer's  problem,  and  with  what  Congressman  Rogers  is  talking 
about,  I  haven’t  gone  into.  I  think  that  maybe  Paul  will  ask  me  some 
questions  on  his  proposal,  too.  If  you  want  me  to,  I  will  give  you  some 
of  my  thinking  on  this. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  just  wondered  if  you  were  advocating  the 
repeal  of  that. 

Senator  Rthicoff.  No.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  press  reported 
entirely  the  point  that  Paul  made,  and  I  don’t  know  that  I  understand 
Paul’s  point,  and  the  question  that  you  raised  and  the  question  of  Mr. 
Springer. 

I  look  at  it  this  way :  Once  you  start  with  model  year  1967  and  1968, 
where  there  are  standards  set  for  the  automobile,  and  those  standards 
require  a  telescopic  steering  wheel  or  dual  brakes,  or  standard  A,  B, 
and  C,  that  car  then  is  used  for  3  years  and  is  sold  in  the  year  1970  to 
Mr.  Smith  in  Palm  Beach. 

At  that  stage,  I  would  say,  and  I  don’t  know  if  this  is  what  Paul 
means,  that  when  that  is  sold  it  should  contain  the  equipment  in  the 
original  condition  and  the  standards  that  were  prevalent  at  the-  time 
the  car  was  sold  in  the  year  1 968. 

I  agree  with  you.  Paul,  if  this  is  what  you  mean. 

Mow.  when  we  go  to  the  question  of  "cars,  the  91  million  cars,  that 
are  presently  on  the  road.  I  would  say  it  becomes  very  obvious.  You 
would  have  anarchy.  You  would  have  a  practical  impossibility  to  say 
that  you  are  going  to  have  a  telescopic  steering  wheel  on  91*million 
ears.  Just  to  install  them  ?  You  couldn’t  supply  them.  You  wouldn’t. 
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have  the  mechanics  that  could  do  it.  Or  to  put  dual  brakes  on  cars 
that  don’t  have  dual  brakes. 

Then  I  say  at  that  stage,  one  of  the  amendments  that  I  put  in  the 
Senate  would  provide  on  the  Federal  feasibility  standards  lor  inspec¬ 
tion  with  the  States  that  second-hand  cars,  or  all  cars,  would  have  to 
pass  an  inspection  system  in  the  States  which  would  be  set  up  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Federal  Government.  We  are  talking  about  two 
different  things  here. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  If  the  man  had  taken  the  telescopic  steering 
wheel  oil  of  the  car  that  you  sold  to  Paul  in  Florida,  in  the  meantime 
he  wouldn't  be  covered  by  this  act  as  it  is  written. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  hut  1  would  say  if  Paul  is  trying  to  get  at  this, 
I  agree  with  Paul.  In  other  words,  if  the  man  who  buys  a  car  requir¬ 
ing  a  telescopic  steering  wheel  in  1968  then  takes  it  off,  and  that  car  is 
sold  in  11)70,  if  what  Paul  is  driving  at  in  1070  when  that  dealer  sells 
it  to  you  in  Palm  Beach,  that  should  have  the  telescopic  steering  wheel 
in  1070  if  that  was  original  equipment  required  in  the  car  that  was  sold. 

I  don’t  know  if  tills  is  what  Paul  is  driving  at. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Macdonald,  I  didn't  mean  to  go  into  this 
at  such  depth. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Florida,  is  driv¬ 
ing  at,  so  I  will  go  back  to  my  question. 

Senator,  before  you  appeared  before  us,  I  have  been  taking  your 
name  in  vain,  because  Connecticut  heads  the  list  for  nonfatal  accidents 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  practically  each  set  of  statistics  we 
have  seen. 

It  had  been  my  thought  on  the  opening  dav  of  the  hearing  and  it 
still  is  that  this  relates  directly  back  to  your  efforts  which  I  remember 
so  well,  coining  from  your  neighborhood  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
having  driven  many  times  through  Connecticut,  to  the  imposition  of 
a  50-mile-an-hour  speed  limit. 

I  can  personally  recall  that  if  you  went  51  miles  per  hour  a  State 
trooper  would  take  you  into  custody.  A  letter  would  be  written  to 
your  home  State.  Y ou  would  have  to  pay  a  fine,  and  so  forth. 

Since  I  have  used  that  as  an  example  in  your  absence,  I  would  just 
like  to  have  you  confirm  or  deny  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  speed  regulations  to  fatalities 
and  accidents. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  First  let  me  say  this :  We  don’t  have  such  a  thing 
as  a  50-mile  speed  limit.  The  roads  are  surveyed.  You  can  go  on  the 
Thruway  at  70  miles  per  hour,  the  Merritt  Parkway  at  60,  and  so  on. 
What  we  have  done  I  think  is  absolutely  essential.  I  think  the  States 
have  to  survey  every  road  because  sometimes  a  person  who  moves  too 
slowly  can  cause  as  many  accidents  as  a  person  going  too  fast,  because 
of  the  impatience  of  the  person  behind  him. 

We  have  surveyed  every  road  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  posted 
the  speed  limits  consist  with  the  narrowness,  the  number  of  curves, 
the  type  of  road  it  was,  whether  it  was  a  domed  road  or  what  the  prob¬ 
lems  were.  Then  we  got  tough. 

We  found  one  of  the  ironies  was  that  a  person  wouldn’t  slow  down 
to  save  his  life  but  he  would  slow  down  to  save  his  license.  We  were 
pretty  tough  about  it  by  saying  that  every  convicted  speeder,  every 
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convicted  reckless  driver,  and  every  convicted  drunken  driver  would 
lose  his  license,  with  no  exceptions. 

For  a  man  who  had  been  elected  in  1954  by  3,200  votes,  everyone 
thought  goodby  Ribicoff,  lie  is  through  politically.  Well,  I  want 
to  say  that  in  the  first  year  we  suspended  32,000  licenses.  You  get 
very  scared  when  you  win  by  3,200  and  you  suspend  the  first  year 
32,000.  That  means  the  wife,  husband,  and  the  whole  family  is 
against  you.  But  it  didn't  work  out.  that  way. 

You  find  that  the  people  of  a  State  will  support  strict  enforcement 
if  they  feel  that  it  is  fair  and  everybody  is  being  treated  equally.  I 
think  what  people  resent  is  when  there  is  a  fix.  I  think  what  people 
resent  is  when  John  Jones,  living  on  80  Main  Street  is  arrested  and 
has  his  license  suspended  and  Richard  Brown  living  at  32  doesn't 
have  !iis  license  suspended.  Then  there  is  great  resentment. 

But  there  were  no  exceptions.  No  matter  who  you  were.  I  was 
in  the  situation  where  some  of  my  best  friends  stopped  talking  to  me 
because  they  lost  their  licenses.  It  was  a  tough  thing  to  live  with  for 
a  while. 

However,  we  did  have  a  strict  law  enforcement  policy  and,  as  I 
said,  we  had  driver  education,  and  we  had  engineering.  We  didn't 
have  inspection,  and  I  think  we  should  have  inspection.  We  don't 
have  inspection  in  Connecticut,  I  think  inspection  is  necessary.  We 
didn't  do  everything. 

1  don’t  want  to  stand  here  and  say  that  we  had  the  perfect  pro¬ 
gram,  because  we  didn’t.  We  tried  our  best  and  we  stayed  with  it. 
Public  opinion  was  with  ns.  The  newspapers  were  with  us.  Tele¬ 
vision  was  with  us.  Radio  was  with  us.  The  various  service  clubs 
were  with  us.  But  we  tried. 

Mr.  Macdoxald.  Senator,  if  I  ever  become  Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  I  will  bear  what  you  have  said  in  mind.  Actually,  my  question 
went  to  the  relationship  between  excess  horsepower  and  speed  and 
accidents.  You  don’t  have  any  comments  on  that  ? 

Senator  Riricoff.  I  would  say  this,  that  I  think  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  automobiles  today  is  there  is  excess  horsepower,  I 
don’t  know  why  we  need  enough  horsepower  in  an  automobile  to  drive 
a  car  at  110  miles  an  hour  when  1  don't  know  any  State  in  the  Union 
where  110  miles  an  hour  doesn’t  violate  either  the  speeding  limit  or 
reckless  driving  provisions  or  anything  else. 

1  think  we  are  paying  for  a  lot  more  horsepower  on  the  roads  of 
America  than  we  actually  need.  I  think  speeding  causes  more  serious 
accidents  because,  what  f  said  before,  it  is  very  obvious  if  you  are  in 
an  accident  going  75  miles  an  hour,  or  70  or  00  miles  per  hour,  your 
chances  of  being  killed  are  much  greater  than  going  at  30  or  35  miles 
per  hour.  Of  course,  these  are  some  of  the  problems  that  you  have. 
And  I  think  these  are  some  of  the  problems  Detroit  is  going  to  have 
to  worry  about.  Congressman,  because  the  question  is  raised  about  the 
cost  of  safety  devices. 

Well,  I  don’t  want  to  say  to  tlie  American  public  or  you  people  here 
that  you  are  going  to  get  this  for  nothing.  You  are  not.  A  lot  of  this 
will  cost  money,  this  safety  equipment.  Again,  it  is  n  question  of 
striking  a  balance,  Detroit  will  have  to  figure  it  out.  They,  too,  have 
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to  have  cars  that  are  reasonably  priced  for  the  people  to  buy.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  determine  it.  They  might  have  to  take  off  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  fancy,  if  they  are  not  necessary.  If  it  will  cost  §100 
extra  for  safety  equipment,  they  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  will 
pass  it  on  to  the  public,  whether  the  public  will  resist,  or  whether  they 
will  eliminate  excess  horsepower,  or  eliminate  a  lot  of  other  items  that 
are  absolutely  non-essential  in  an  automobile  to  keep  basic  cost  com¬ 
parable  to  the  cost  now. 

These  are  decisions  they  will  have  to  make  from  a  marketing  stand¬ 
point.  I  don’t  want  to  he  in  a  position  to  tell  Detroit  whether  yon 
put  a  metal  chrome  strip  around  the  car  or  you  don’t,  or  whether  you 
put  a  clock  in  the  car  or  you  don’t.  But  when  these  irems  start  adding 
up,  I  believe  they  will  start  eliminating  many  of  the  frills  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  that  are  not  necessary  to  make  an  automobile  work.  But  that 
is  their  problem. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Hr.  liooEits  of  Texas.  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Devine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  I  think  you  have  certainly  demonstrated  your  vast 
background  in  studies  of  highway  safety  and  safety  problems  gen¬ 
erally.  It  is  very  lie! pful  to  th is  committee. 

I  was  interested,  however,  in  the  response  you  gave  to  Congressman 
Macdonald  relative  to  the  amount  of  money  being  invested  in  the  area 
of  safety.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  amount  contained  in  this 
bill  is  inadequate. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Inadequate ;  yes,  si r. 

Mr.  Devine.  1  don’t  think  too  many  people  have  read  this  bill. 
Everybody  takes  a  position  on  it  without  really  knowing  all  the  de¬ 
tails.  I  have  scanned  this  hill,  without  making  a  deep  study,  and  I 
find  in  title  1  there  is  provided  for  a  period  of  6  years  about  $45  mil¬ 
lion,  and  in  title  II,  which  is  quite  short,  on  research  and  test  facilities, 
it  provides  $3  million  merely  for  planning,  but  there  is  an  open  end 
blank  check  wherein  tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appropriate  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  for  construction  of  facilities. 

Then  when  we  get  back  to  the  meat  of  the  program  under  title  III, 
it  provides  for  over  a  half  billion  dollars  over  a  period  up  to  1972  It 
is  $580  million  under  title  I  and  $45  million  under  title  II. 

How  much  do  you  think  would  be  adequate? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  have  to  add  them  up  together.  They  are  in  the 
amendments  that  I  put  in.  My  amendments  would  add  up  to  $525 
million  additional. 

Mr.  Devine.  Additional  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Over  the  6-year  period. 

Mr.  Devine.  On  top  of  the  provisions  of  the  Staggers  bill  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Yes;  $525  million  additional  over  the  6-year 
period. 

Mr.  Devine.  So  it  is  something  over  a  billion  dollars,  and  this  re¬ 
lates  primarily  to  new  earsonly? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  No;  this  is  driver  inspection  and  driver  training. 
fl  hat  will  take  most  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Devine.  In  response  to  a  previous  question,  you  suggested  that 
yon  did  not  feel  it  would  tie  wise  to  have  Federal  or  National  automo¬ 
bile  licensing,  is  that  correct  ? 
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Senator  Ribicoff.  That  is  right* 

Mr.  Devine.  That  is,  drivers  licenses. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Yes* 

Mr,  Define.  How  do  you  feel  about  inspection  stations  run  on  the 
national  level  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Xo;  I  think  the  inspection  system  should  be  run 
by  the  State  with  Federal  performance  standards. 

Mr.  Devine,  Do  you  have  any  qualms  at  all  about,  a  Cabinet  officer- — 
and  you  were  a  very  able  Cabinet  officer  recently — setting  national 
standards  getting  cooperation  out  of  the  States  in  this  area  % 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  don’t  anticipate  that  there  would  lie  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  setting  performance  standards  for  inspection  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Devine,  Of  course,  the  newspapers  have  handled  this  quite 
emotionally.  Everybody  is  for  safety.  We  are  having  50,000  deaths 
per  year  and  something  has  to  be  done.  They  obviously  think  this  is 
the  answer.  But  this  resolves  itself  into— and  T  am  not  carrying  the 
torch  for  the  automobile  industry  because  they  sure  caved  in  last  week 
and  reversed  their  entire  field  in  this  area — is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  legislate  against  either  poor  judgment  or  stupidity,  because  we 
ar©  telling  people  they  don't  know  what  to  buy.  If  these  people  are 
putting  out  a  certain  kind  of  car,  they  have  to  take  the  knobs  off  the 
dashboard  because  people  don't  know  how  to  drive,  that  they  will  run 
into  trees  and  each  other,  and  we  are  trying  to  protect  them  from 
themselves. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Secretary  could  set  a  standard  to  re¬ 
quire  everybody  to  have  a  helmet,  over-the-shoulder  harness,  and  a 
variety  of  things. 

How  far  should  the  Federal  Government  go  into  this? 

Senator  Ribicoff,  May  I  say  this,  Congressman  Devine,  your  com¬ 
mittee — and  you  do  it  well— sets  Standards  for  food  and  drugs  because 
people  don’t  know  and  don’t  have  the  competence  to  understand.  Xo 
one  questions  your  right  to  do  this. 

I  think  this  committee  also  has  jurisdiction  over  the  airplanes. 
You  have  safety  standards.  Tins  committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
railroads  and  the  railroads  have  safety  standards.  This  committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  trucks  and  the  ICC  sets  safety  standards  for 
trucks. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  in  every  field  which  this  committee 
has  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  entire  transportation  field,  the  only  item 
for  which  there  is  no  control  or  no  standards  is  the  automobile  which 
is  the  largest  and  exceeds  all  the  other  means  of  transportation  put 
together. 

What  we  are  trying  to  work  out  is  that  we  are  saying  we  are  trans¬ 
porting  millions  and  millions  of  miles  each  day  with  £>!  million  cars 
on  the  road,  and  we  are  saying  that  there  is  a  Federal  obligation  to 
protect  the  lives  and  the  health  of  the  people,  just  as  you  have  seen 
fit  in  your  wisdom  to  do  so  with  the  airplane,  the  truck,  the  train,  the 
ships,  and  everything  eke  that  travels.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

May  T  say  this:  Yon  talk  about  money.  We  spend  $2  billion  to 
make  sure  we  protect  the  lives  of  the  two  astronauts  we  seek  to  put 
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on  the  moon,  and  I  am  for  protecting  the  lives  of  the  two  astronauts 
going  to  the  moon.  But  if  we  can  spend  $2  billion  to  protect  their 
lives,  we  shouldn't  worry  about  spending  a  billion  dollars  to  protect 
the  lives  of  195  million  Americans. 

Mr*  Younger.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Devine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Younger.  Did  you  read,  or  have  you  seen  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Ho  if  a  of  the  other  day  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff,  Xo,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Younger.  It  is  true  that  the  ICC  does  have  safety  regulations 
on  trucking,  but  Mr.  Hoffa  testified  that  they  were  of  no  value  at  all, 
and  that  the  ICC  was  not  doing  its  job,  that  it  was  a  complete  failure. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Let  me  say  this,  that  this  would  be  on  the  should¬ 
ers  of  the  ICC  if  this  were  the  case,  then  the  ICC,  over  which  this 
committee  has  jurisdiction,  if  what  Mr.  Hoffa  says  is  true,  ought  to 
be  hauled  up  in  front  of  this  committee  and  you  ought  to  find  out 
whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

Mr.  Younger.  I  was  wondering  how  he  would  expect  to  get  better 
administration  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  than  he  has  received 
from  the  ICC,  but  he  couldn’t  answer  that. 

Mr.  Devine.  I  yield  to  Mr,  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you. 

Senator,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Devine,  say  somebody  in  the  public  was 
aware  of  the  danger  of  these  knobs  in  the  design  of  the  cars.  With 
your  expertise  in  this  field,  could  you  direct  them  to  any  automobile 
that  doesn't  have  these  knobs  or  doesn't  have  these  unsafe  features? 

My  point  is  that  it  is  a  unique  situation  in  which  four  companies, 
or  really  three,  all  played  follow  the  leader.  They  are  engaged  in  a 
horsepower  race,  it  seems  to  me,  and  also  in  a  design  race.  The  safety 
features  are  virtually  ignored  bv  all  the  companies.  We  can't  point  a 
finger  at  any  one  company.  The  public  does  not  have  the  choice  to 
get  a  safe  ear.  Am  I  incorrect  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff,  I  would  say  that  on  the  modern  American  cars 
that  is  so,  I  am  not  here  to  sell  any  automobile.  My  friends  keep 
calling  me  up  asking  what  car  they  should  buy  and  my  answer  to 
them  is  that  I  am  not  in  the  business  of  selling  cars. 

!  would  say  there  are  four  foreign  cars  that  have  many  of  these 
features  which  the  American  cars  can  hare.  I  don't  think  I  should 
name  them.  However,  I  will  say  generally  that  the  average  American 
car  is  far  safer  than  the  average  foreign  car,  from  my  experience* 

A  couple  of  European  manufacturers  have  done  some  engineering 
and  have  done  considerable  work  in  this  field,  and  have  come  tip  with 
some  basic  standards  that  are  in  the  automobiles,  and  it  doesn't  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  competitive  in  their  countries  with  cars  that 
don't  have  these  features. 

[  am  confident,  as  a  result  of  what  lias  been  done  in  the  last  year, 
1  wouldn’t  downgrade  the  newspapers'  role  by  saying  they  oversensa- 
tionalize.  I  think  the  reason  we  arc  going  to  achieve  something  in 
highway  safety  is  because  the  press,  the  radio,  and  television,  have 
exercised  their  responsibility  in  reporting  the  news  of  what  is  de¬ 
veloping  in  this  field.  I  found  that  the  reason  I  thought  we  were  me- 
cessrul  in  Connecticut  is  because  we  hud  the  complete  cooperation  and 
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enthusiastic  support  of  the  press,  radio,  and  television  in  Connecticut 
who  felt  this  was  worthwhile. 

The  press,  from  my  experience,  lias  been  reporting  this  because  it 
is  newsworthy.  In  other  words,  you  are  involved  in  an  item  that  in¬ 
volves  every  American. 

In  other  words,  as  far  as  the  press,  radio,  and  television  you  are 
working  with  something  that  affects  every  reader,  every  listener,  and 
every  viewer.  Because  the  press  has  reported  this  running  story  for 
the  past  year,  I  think  that  the  public  lias  been  alerted. 

I  would  tip  my  hat  to  the  press  of  American  for  really  covering  a 
big  story  and,  as  a  result  of  their  coverage,  we  are  going  to  see  a  lot 
happen  in  this  field. 

Mr,  Device.  That  comes  as  no  great  surprise,  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
might  say,  however,  in  my  opinion  the  overemphasis  was  not  in  safety 
but  the  overemphasis  was  on  the  cause.  We  are  here  dealing  with 
effect  rather  than  cause. 

Back  in  my  legislative  days  in  my  home  State  1  was  the  author  of 
many  highway  safety  bills.  I  applaud  the  program  that  you  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  had.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  rather  than  con¬ 
fining  our  efforts  to  one  small  area  where  no  reasonable  statistics  can 
be  given  as  to  how  many  fatalities  or  accidents  are  caused  by  defective¬ 
ly  nrnnufact ured  equipment,  we  can  go  into  the  area  of  the  incompetent 
driver,  the  drunken  driver,  the  irresponsible  driver,  the  senile  driver, 
people  of  that  nature  who  cause  accidents. 

I  read  in  the  paper  flying  back  from  Massachusetts  last  weekend 
about,  a  proposal  where,  in  this  overall  safety  area,  trees  were  going 
to  have  to  be  cut  down  close  to  the  highways/  They  are  blaming  trees 
for  causing  accidents.  These  t  rees  don't  jump  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  The  operators  drive  into  the  middle  of  the  trees. 

Let  us  get  to  the  areas  that  cause  the  accidents. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  But  if  you  had  a  tree  that  was  so  close  to  a  curb 
tha^  during  the  nighttime  or  during  heavy  traffic  people  would  be 
driving  into  this  tree  and  getting  killed,  you  might  be  in  a  position 
that  you  would  think  rather  than  kill  a  few  more  people  you  might 
want  to  cut  down  that  tree. 

May  I  say  again  I  think  the  reason  the  automobile  1ms  come  into 
this?  First,  I  again  want  to  reemphasize  1  have  never  and  will  never 
make  the  claim  that  the  automobile  is  the  sole  cause  of  deaths  and 
accidents. 

I  have  never  said  that  and  1  never  will,  I  think  the  reason  it  has 
been  developed  that  way  is  for  all  the  years  that  all  of  us  have  been 
involved  in  highway  safety,  and  that  includes  myself,  all  our  attention 
has  been  focused  upon  the  driver  and  the  road,  including  myself. 

In  March  1965  our  subcommittee  on  Government  Operations  got 
interested  in  the  problem  of  the  Federal  role  in  highway  safety.  Then 
T  delved  much  deeper  into  the  whole  problem  of  highway  accidents. 
In  this  delving  into  this  problem  came  the  role  of  the  automobile  and 
the  problem  of  the  so-called  second  collision. 

It  took  us  a  long  time,  even  today,  to  explain  what  vou  mean  by 
second  collision.  The  average  person  did  not  know  what  you  were 
talking  about. 

Then,  of  course,  suddenly  a  new  aspect  or  dimension  came  into  the 
problem,  and  the  automobile  came  into  if  as  having  a  role  to  play. 
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That  is  why  it  is  on  the  automobile.  But  again  may  I  say  that  you 
can  build  the  safest  ear  in  the  world  but  you  are  still  going  to  have 
people  die  and  you  are  still  going  to  have  people  injured. 

That  is  why  I  think  we  have  a  big  job  to  do  with  the  driver,  with 
inspection,  with  the  confusion  of  science,  with  building  roads.  There 
is  a  lot  more  to  be  done  and  I  think  we  have  to  view  the  problem  that 
way. 

Mr.  Devine.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  present  for  the  record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
March  1906  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Safety 
Engineers,  dealing  with  a  warning  system  for  highways  and  turnpikes. 
(The  article  referred  to  follows :) 

[Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers,  March  I960] 

A  Basic  System  of  Sudden  Danger  Warnings  for  Turnpikes  and  Interstate 

Freeways 

(By  Ivan  A,  Kazine,  P.E.) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  appallingly  high  incidence  of  highway  accidents  is  a  constant  reminder 
to  us  of  the  complexity  and  uncertainty  of  modern  life.  Yet  our  high-speed 
highways  add  enormously  to  our  enjoyment  and  economic  well-being,  and  we 
would  not  voluntarily  give  them  up.  How  are  we  to  be  protected  in  this  fast- 
moving  danger-filled  environment*  where  “human  error”  is  so  often  responsible 
for  death  and  destruction? 

It  is  fashionable  to  predict  that  computers  will  eventually  sense  danger  for 
us  on  the  highways  and  assume  control  of  our  vehicles  to  prevent  disaster. 
Such  an  era  will  not  come  soon  and  it  may  not  come  at  all.  At  least  for  the 
present,  we  should  make  every  effort  to  derive  safe  highways  from  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  miraculous  computers  which  abound  in  large  supply  on  our  high¬ 
ways — in  the  heads  of  our  drivers  ! 

The  human  brain  has  sensing,  storaging,  correlation  and  control  capabilities 
which  are  indeed  hard  to  match  in  electronic  devices.  Our  problem  is  to  provide 
the  human  with  information  about  the  highway  environment  just  beyond  his 
line  of  sight,  au  environment  to  which  he  must  react  promptly  and  effectively 
in  all  too  short  a  time  at  modern  speeds  of  travel. 

The  KS  system  builds  upon  the  capability  of  the  human  brain  and  adds  to  it 
the  power  of  remote  sensing  which  is  so  often  necessary  for  survival  on  the 
highways.  First,  KS  provides  a  trained  human  observer  at  a  central  station 
with  a  complete,  literal  representation  of  traffic  and  its  movement  over  a  critical 
stretch  of  highway.  This  observer  plays  the  role  of  the  tribal  scout  in  a  vantage 
point  atop  a  tall  tree. 

The  observer  can  immediately  sense  the  possibility  of  danger  in  the  Sow  of 
traffic,  utilizing  his  finely  developed  human  ability  to  study  patterns  of  move¬ 
ment  and  decipher  their  significance.  The  observer  can  then  warn  oncoming 
drivers  of  danger  ahead  by  activating  remotely  located  signs  along  their  path 
of  travel,  a  much  improved  form  of  the  tribal  scout's  cry  of  warning. 

KS  thus  presents  the  driver  with  advanced  warning  of  danger  ahead  and  relies 
upon  his  finely  developed  human  ability  to  react  to  the  subtleties  of  danger  in 
the  highway  environment 

KS  provides  the  possibility  of  remote  sensing  in  terms  of  presently  developed 
technology.  It  should  prove  a  great  boon  to  highway  safety  for  the  many  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  drivers  will  react  properly,  given  information  concerning  danger 
ahead. — E,  Richard  Blackwell. 

KS  is  a  row  of  evenly  spaced  signs  along  the  roadway*  which  light  up  and 
spell  out  a  warning  message  to  all  motorists  on  an  expressway  or  turnpike* 
regarding  sudden  roadblocks  ahead  and  just  beyond  the  drivers'  normal  range 
of  vision. 

KS  is  the  simplest  and  most  direct  answer  to  the  problem  of  natural  limita¬ 
tions  of  human  eyesight.  It  serves  to  compensate  for  our  inability  to  see 
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over  hills  and  around  curves  on  highways.  IE  also  helps  drivers  to  interpret 
motions  of  vehicles  which  are  far  away  down  the  road  and  which,  for  all 
our  eyes  can  tell  us,  may  be  moving  fast  or  slow  or—just  standing  still, 

KS  offers  to  fill  the  void  on  our  modern  high  speed  roads  in  sudden  danger 
warnings*  The  total  absence  of  such  safety  signals  is  taken  for  granted  today. 
But  so.  unfortunately,  are  the  millions  of  traffic  accidents  and  almost  50,000 
yearly  fatalities. 

The  number  of  accidents  directly  attributable  to  the  lack  of  sudden  road¬ 
block  warnings,  which  can  be  out  of  sight  when  at  only  30  seconds’  driving 
distance,  are  of  course  impossible  to  estimate.  But  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  headline-making  car  pileups  and  rear  end  collisions  especially  in  accident 
prone  sections  of  freeways  and  turnpikes  can  be  reduced  In  frequency  by 
signs  along  the  roadway  clearly  warning  the  drivers  of  immediate  dangers 
ahead. 

The  method  of  KS  is  so  straightforward  and  simple  that  it  would  have 
hardly  deserved  to  be  tagged  as  a  “system”  if  it  were  not  for  the  careful 
coordination  and  selection  of  its  components  for  ruggedness,  simplicity  and 
low  cost. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  prototype  of  KS  is  a  flagman  in  a  fluorescent  orange 
jacket  and  a  red  flag  in  his  hand  waving  down  the  traffic  to  go  slow  or  to  stop 
because  there  is  a  road-gang  repairing  the  pavement  some  distance  ahead. 
The  meaning  of  the  flag  is— “there  is  an  obstruction  on  the  road  ahead”  and 
"drive  slowly'*  or  "stop  for  a  minute/’  And  that  is  precisely  what  KS  does, 
except  that  it  issues  more  explicit  warnings,  24  hours  a  day  and  whenever 
and  wherever  a  sudden  obstruction  has  developed. 

Thus  there  is  no  basis  for  comparison  between  KS  and  any  of  the  several 
electronic  or  computerized  traffic  surveillance  systems  which  endeavor  either 
to  exert  indirect  control  over  the  movements  of  an  automobile  or  to  relieve 
its  driver  of  his  driving  responsibilities  entirely.  Furthermore,  KS  has  not 
been  designed  to  solve  metropolitan  problems  of  traffic  congestion  but  to  make 
fast  driving  safe  where  high  speeds  are  actually  possible* 

The  poles  on  which  the  KS  variable  message  signs  are  mounted  can  be 
spaced  along  the  edges  of  shoulders  on  both  sides  of  an  expressway  at  inter- 
vals  of  either  *4  or  mile,  depending  on  the  topography  and  "geometries” 
of  the  highway*  The  messages  spelled  out  in  large  letters  of  incandescent 
lamps  can  give  any  information  desired  by  those  in  charge  of  operating  the 
highway. 

These  can  he  “roadblock”,  “both  lanes  blocked”,  “accident”,  “danger”, 
"traffic  congestion”,  "slow  vehicle”  or  any  other  legend.  Below  such  informa¬ 
tion  can  appear  the  distance  to  the  point  of  danger  such  as  “%  mile  ahead”. 
"M>  niile  ahead”  or  “1  mile  ahead*” 

To  be  effective,  the  danger  messages  on  poles  must  appear  almost  Instantly 
or  In  a  few  seconds  after  the  roadblock  endangering  traffic  develops*  This 
means  that  somewhere  within  the  system  an  observer  must  continuously  “see” 
the  flow  of  traffic  throughout  the  3,  5  or  10  mile  section  of  the  expressway 
at  all  times*  He  must  have  before  his  eyes  a  never-ending  "motion  picture” 
of  live  traffic  day  and  night,  a  feat  which  may  at  first  seem  difficult  to  accom¬ 
plish  but  actually  is  only  a  simple  problem  iu  electro-magnetic  circuitry. 

Devices  sensitive  to  the  earth’s  magnetic  field  are  placed  along  the  edges 
of  the  highway  lanes  at  intervals  of  about  15  feet*  The  metal  in  the  vehicles 
driving  by  these  “detectors”  disturbs  the  earth's  magnetic  “flux”  and  thereby 
introduces  m  electric  impulse  In  one  detector  after  another 

The  detectors  send  their  impulses  to  a  Central  Control  Station  where  each 
one  of  these  devices  is  represented  by  a  small  electric  tight  bulb  on  a  "total 
traffic  display  board.”  Thus  a  ear  driving  along  a  KS  equipped  highway  is 
portrayed  on  the  display  board  by  a  moving  point  of  light 

Trucks,  which  can  actuate  from  2  to  4  detectors  simultaneously  appear  on 
the  board  as  moving  dashes.  From  these  dots  and  dashes  the'  operator  at 
Central  can  observe  the  speed  of  all  vehicles,  see  those  that  have  stopped  note 
collisions  and  traffic  patterns  which  spell  danger  to  approaching  cars  and— 
respond  instantly  with  sudden  danger  warnings.  The  operator's  eyesight  range 
in  Other  words,  extends  3  or  more  miles  beyond  that  of  anv  vehicle  driver  on 
the  highway. 

Sim-e  the  Inception  of  KS  in  1961.  experts  in  vision  and  optics  have  contributed 
quite  significantly  to  the  ease  wiih  which  the  KS  operators  can  handle  their 
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visual  tasks*  Somewhat  in  contrast  to  the  overall  simplicity  of  the  concept  of 
KS,  a  sophisticated  set  of  prisms  and  mirrors  converts  the  appearance  of  the 
main  display  board  for  minimum  fatigue  in  viewing  and  makes  it  virtually 
impossible  for  the  operator  to  make  errors  in  turning  on  the  right  message  on 
correct  poles  along  the  roadway, 

So — in  sum — each  vehicle  on  the  road  reports  its  movements  to  a  board  at 
Central.  The  operator  at  Central  "sees"  all  traffic  on  the  board  ami  responds 
to  dangers  by  pressing  buttons  which  turn  on  warning  messages  on  the  road. 

Of  course,  as  almost  any  other  network  of  electromagnetic  circuitry,  KB  can 
he  fully  4 'automated7'  or  the  operators  at  Central  can  be  replaced  by  an  electronic 
computer.  Buck  additional  expense  however  may  be  justified  only  after  an 
extended  period  In  which  experience  is  accumulated  in  interpreting  Local  traffic 
patterns. 

WIDER  APPLICATION  SEEN 

Such  experience  need  not  be  confined  to  observations  by  the  operators  only. 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  number  of  observers  should  not  be  admitted  to 
Central  and  allowed  to  make  studies.  Traffic  engineers,  students  and  faculty 
members  of  transportation  institutes  and  highway  administrators  will  no  doubt 
be  attracted  by  the  unique  opportunity  to  "see  several  miles  of  lire  traffic  in 
one  single  room”  even  though  the  vehicles  are  represented  by  dots  and  dashes 
of  light. 

An  incidental  and  in  time  possibly  important  "byproduct"  of  KB  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  offers  to  take  motion  pictures  of  "live  traffic"  on  a  highway,  again— 
with  the  vehicles  as  dots  and  dashes.  With  two  cameras  the  traffic  can  be 
recorded  24  hours  a  day. 

Since,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  other  known  method  of  taking  motion 
pictures  of  several  miles  of  traffic,  such  films  may  find  a  ready  market  among 
research  institutions  to  verify  for  example,  theoretical  formulas  for  the  flow  of 
traffic.  Both  cameras  can  be  installed  at  Central  directly  facing  the  display 
board,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  work  of  the  station  operator. 

Precisely,  how  many  accidents  will  KS  prevent  in  a  given  section  of  a  turn¬ 
pike  or  freeway,  say  3  miles  long?  That  is  n  good  question.  But  it  is  no 
better  than  the  same  question  asked  about  such  signs  as  “do  not  feed  the  bears", 
“falling  rocks  ahead",  "deer  crossing  ahead",  "slippery  when  wet”,  "dip  ahead" 
and  "dangerous  intersection." 

How  many  lives  does  a  red  traffic  light  save  per  hour  or  per  day?  How 
many  automobiles  would  pile  up  at  the  bottom  of  a  creek  if  we  had  no  railings 
on  the  bridge? 

And  now  let  us  take  a  message  which,  in  condensed  language  says:  *'A 
a  mile  ahead  of  you,  beyond  your  range  of  sight,  there  is  a  pileup  of  cars  and 
both  lanes  are  blocked."  And  the  message  is  addressed  to  a  driver  proceeding 
at  a  legal  speed  of  TO  miles  an  hour,  having  thus  less  than  30  seconds  to  prepare 
for  the  roadblock.  Is  such  a  message  helpful? 

REAR  END  COLLISIONS  FREQUENT 

Rear  end  collisions  between  passenger  cars  and  slower  moving  trucks  are 
unfortunately  frequent  on  the  steeper  grades  of  turnpikes  and  freeways.  A  large 
sign  clearly  visible  over  the  top  of  a  truck  ahead— "this  vehicle  Is  moving  slower 
than  you  think"— is  that  a  good  sign  or  bad? 

The  problem  of  reducing  the  frequency  of  accidents  by  means  of  one  system 
or  another  naturally  involves  some  knowledge  of  statistics  on  where  and  how 
often  do  these  accidents  occur.  Unfortunately,  on  a  national  scale,  precise 
statistics  of  this  kind  are  not  available.  The  legal  requirements  for  highway 
accident  reporting  vary  from  one  state  to  another  and  are  quite  dissimilar  in 
different  municipalities. 

Thus  national  totals  are  arrived  at  through  extrapolation  of  data  from  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  sources,  not  all  accurate,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  probable 
error  unknown.  All  that  is  made  clear  by  these  estimates  is  that  the  national 
problem  is  of  calamitous  proportions. 

While  the  problem  of  compiling  systematically  precise  and  reliable  national 
highway  accident  statistics  is  one  of  frustrating  complexity,  no  such  difficulty 
exists  in  the  case  of  state  turnpikes  and  those  new  Interslate  freeways  where 
adequate  accident  records  can  and  are  being  kept  rigorously  accurate. 
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These  data  help  to  focus  the  attention  on  the  particular  sections  of  the  limited 
access  roads  where  accidents  are  consistent^  more  frequent  than  the  average 
on  the  rest  of  their  mileage.  Such  “accident  prone'*  sections  on  high  speed  rural 
highways  are  the  most  logical  locations  for  an  immediate  installation  of  a  sud¬ 
den  danger  warnings’  system  such  as  KS. 

Using  the  available  contractors’  estimates  for  costs  of  KS  installation,  and 
the  yardsticks  provided  by  the  National  Safety  Council  to  evaluate  the  costs  of 
accidents,  the  period  required  to  amortize  any  proi>osed  investment  In  KS  can 
be  readily  determined. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Moss.  Senator,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  statement 
today,  and  on  the  role  of  leadership  you  have  taken  in  this  area.  1 
know  you  are  personally  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  disclosure 
of  certain  defects. 

One  of  my  automobiles  has  just  been  corrected  after  having  been  15 
months  in  my  possession.  It  concerned  a  matter  of  faulty  brakes.  1 
didn’t  know  about  it.  1  didn’t  get  notification  until  I  made  an  inquiry 
as  a  result  of  the  disclosures  before  the  Senate  committee. 

I  will  submit  that  as  the  buyer  of  an  automobile,  however  carefully 
I  might  drive,  or  how  badly  1  might  drive,  if  those  brakes  failed  be¬ 
cause  they  were  basically  faulty,  it  would  not  have  been  my  fault. 
Normally  it  would  not  have  been  my  fault. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moss.  So  we  have  a  right  and  a  need  to  be  concerned  over  the 
quality  of  the  product  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  drivers — good,  bad, 
or  indifferent. 

In  most  accidents,  getting  into  the  large-scale,  multiple  accidents  on 
the  freeways  of  California,  for  example,  they  are  involving  several 
people.  At  least  there  are  two  or  three  persons  involved,  and  one 
usually  is  at  fault  and  one  isn't,  although  on  occasion  both  are  at  fault. 
We  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  protection  of  the  one  who  is  not  at 
fault, too, don't  we? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  You  are  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Moss.  Improving  the  quality  of  his  driver  training  will  not 
prevent  him  from  being  the  victim  of  an  accident,  but  the  environment 
in  which  he  rides  is  a  matter  we  can  do  something  about  and  about 
which  we  should  do  something,  without  any  loss  of  time. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  That  is  correct.  I  think  you  have  hit  upon  the 
key  in  your  statement,  Congressman  Moss.  What  we  have  to  realize 
today,  and  this  committee  is  playing  its  part  in  many  fields,  is  that 
man  lives  in  a  very  complex,  complicated  environment.  Today,  the 
whole  problem  is  the  field  of  environmental  hazards. 

The  automobile  is  part  of  our  environment,  just  as  pest  icides,  foods, 
drugs,  smog,  water  and  air  pollution.  We  have  developed  in  our 
society  a  complete  new  concept.  Now  our  problem  is  to  worry  not  only 
about  individual  man,  but  man’s  relationship  with  this  complex  indus- 
t  rial  society  which  has  thrown  up  a  series  of  problems  that  none  of 
us  ever  anticipated  in  the  past  because  we  lived  in  a  different  kind  of 
age,  in  a  different  kind  of  era. 

The  automobile  has  become  part  of  us.  It  is  unthinkable  as  to  how 
an  American  society  today  could  exist  without  an  automobile.  Since 
the  automobile  kills  50,000  people  and  injures  31/*  million  a  year,  and 
has  some  $8  billion  in  property  damage  in  money  Toss,  we  suddenly  are 
faced  with  one  of  the  basic  prooleins  of  our  society. 
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As  legist  liters  who  are  concerned  with  the  problems,  all  the  problems, 
of  our  society,  now  we  look  on  this  problem  and  its  environment  to 
see  what  we  can  do,  and  we  try  to  focus  on  the  whole  thing. 

I  think  you,  in  putting  the  question  this  way,  have  hit  on  a  philo¬ 
sophical  key  to  this,  Congressman  Moss,  which  is  very  important, 

Mr,  Moss.  The  matter  of  cost  of  safety  is  also  one  which  we  are 
going  to  pay  one  way  or  the  other,  because  the  failure  to  solve  the 
problem  anti  lessen  the  impact  of  the  accidents,  the  economic  impact, 
is  going  to  result  in  such  staggering  costs  for  insurance  that  many 
drivers  will  not  be  able  to  meet  them,  isn’t  that  correct? 

Senator  Runcorn  1  know  this:  That  the  cost  of  casualty  insurance 
keeps  going  up  constantly.  In  many  areas  of  this  country  they  are  so 
astronomical  the  average  person  does  have  a  tough  job  meeting  the 
cost  of  liability  insurance  on  his  car.  Yet,  coming  from  an  insurance 
State,  I  have  been  told  that  there  isn’t  a  casualty  company  in  America 
that  makes  any  money  on  its  underwriting.  The  only  money  they 
make  is  on  investment.  So  they  are  taking  terrific  losses  in  the  casu¬ 
alty  field,  with  the  constant  increase  of  casualty  rates. 

As  long  as  the  American  people  are  very  prosperous  and  can  earn 
large  sums  of  money  to  keep  paying  the  price  of  these  casualty  premi¬ 
ums,  all  well  and  good;  but  it  is  now  reaching  the  state  of  being 
a  great  burden* 

I  think  that  this,  too,  is  important.  You  have  the  problem  of  cost 
here,  too,  and  what  you  do  with  the  extra  amount  of  money  that  von 
might  pay  for  safety  equipment  perhaps  having  a  lot  to  do  with 
keeping  the  skyrocketing  of  casualty  costs  down. 

Mr.  Moss.  Also,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  might  prevent  the 
lay  person  of  modest  means  from  buying  coverage  and  as  a  result, 
when  they  are  involved  in  an  accident,  the  victim  is  really  victimized. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  He  certainly  is, 

Mr.  Moss.  Frequently  these  persons  also  are  driving  some  of  the 
worst  junk  on  the  highways,  traded  in  commerce  time  and  time  again, 
and  not  inspected  then  even  to  insure  the  most  basic  type  of  safety 
standard— that  the  brakes  work,  or  that  the  steering  mechanism  is 
sufficiently  free  of  play  and  is  reasonably  safe.  You  have  no  stand¬ 
ards  at  this  point. 

Don't  you  think  here,  as  a  matter  of  minimum  requirements  in  this 
legislation,  in  the  changing  of  ownership  on  any  vehicle,  at,  least  the 
basic  features  required  for  safety  work  and  work  properly? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  would  even  go  beyond  that.  I  think  you  are 
absolutely  correct.  But  I  think  that  by  having  an  inspection  with 
cooperation  of  the  State  with  Federal  performance  standards,  you 
will  find  many  jalopies  will  be  ruled  off  the  road.  They  should  be 
ruled  off  the  road.  There  are  a  lot  of  heaps  on  the  roads  of  America 
today  that  are  not  only  a  hazard  to  the  person  driving  them,  but  a 
grave  hazard  to  the  innocent  people  who  will  get  involved  with  that 
car. 

There  is  no  question  that  when  that  car  is  sold,  it  is  the  least  you 
could  have  when  there  is  the  sale  that  that  car  has  passed  certain 
performance  inspection  standards  and  there  should  be  a  sticker  when 
it  goes  to  a  now  buyer.  Again,  if  this  is  what  Paul  is  talking  about,  I 
think  this  is  something  that  should  be  worked  into  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Moss.  I  will  yield  to  my  friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Has  any  insurance  company  asked  to  be  heard  on  traffic 
safety? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  have  to  ask  the  clerk. 

Mr,  Mackat.  They  have  testified,  the  institute  has. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  have  a  statement  here  that  the  institute  has 
filed  with  you  supporting  this  bill.  I  have  it  before  me.  But  may 
I  say  the  insurance  industry  has  not  been  quick  to  come  to  testify 
at  these  hearings.  They  have  been  reluctant  dragons.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  because  there  is  a  lot  that  they  could  have  added, 

Mr.  Friedel.  Isn't  it  strange  that  they  have  not  asked  to  be  heard? 
They  have  so  much  at  stake. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  This  is  the  statement  of  Russell  I.  Brown,  Insur¬ 
ance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  That  is  before  your  committee, 
dated  April  27.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  testified  or  just  filed  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  He  testified. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  think  the  insurance  industry— — * 

Mr.  Freeoel.  My  question  was:  Has  any  insurance  company,  not 
the  institute,  testified?  Has  any  insurance  company  asked  to  be  heard 
on  traffic  safety  ? 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  Not  individually. 

Mr,  Friedel,  It  is  strange  that  they  haven’t. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Brown’s  statement  on  page  7  says : 

It  is  our  position  that  the  data  compiled  by  recognized  research  institutions, 
although  not  conclusive*  indicates  an  Improved  vehicle  would  help  reduce  the 
number  of  traffic  accidents,  but  more  particularly,  the  severity  of  those  that  do 
occur.  We  believe  that  Title  I  is  a  constructive  proposal  to  accomplish  this. 

Apparently  Mr.  Brown  has  testified  before  this  committee, 

Mr.  Moss.  I  have  a  couple  more  points,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  matter  of  used  cars,  you  stated  that  you  felt  Federal  perform¬ 
ance  standards  were  desirable  with  State  enforcement  of  the  standards. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  On  inspection ;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Moss.  In  the  field  of  driver  licensing  and  the  licensing  practices 
of  the  States,  which  run  the  broad  spectrum,  should  there  be  some 
Federal  minimum  standards  to  be  utilized  by  the  States  in  the  licensing 
of  drivers? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  My  feeling  is  this:  That  T  don’t  want  to  see  a 
person  have  a  Federal  license.  I  think  the  Federal  agency  should 
recommend  minimum  standards,  I  would  say  that  if  a  State  does 
not  want  to  comply  with  the  minimum  standards,  that  that  State’s 
drivers  should  drive  in  their  own  State.  But  if  the  State  doesn’t  have 
minimum  standards,  they  shouldn’t  come  into  your  State  if  they  are 
not  qualified  to  drive.  This  is  my  own  personal  feeling. 

Mr.  Moss,  This  legislation  would  call,  then,  for  minimum  standards 
for  the  licensing  of  drivers  under  the  authority  of  the  State. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  would  make  this  prediction  from  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches  of  government,  that  with  public  opinion  having 
been  aroused  the  way  it  has  been,  with  the  measure  that  T  respectfully 
believe  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  the  House  respective  committees,  with  the  President’s 
backing,  an  important,  major  piece  of  legislation  will  pass. 
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I  have  found,  traveling  all  over  the  United  States,  that  this  is  of 
such  vital  concern  to  every  State,  and  there  is  not  a  State  that  I  have 
not  been  in  that  when  you  have  a  press  conference  or  newspapermen 
come  to  see  you,  the  first  thing  they  ask  you  about  is  the  problem  of 
sa  fety  *  Feopl  e  are  getting  ki  lied  i  n  all  t  he  St  a  tes  of  the  Union.  People 
are  worried.  Once  you  have  a  Federal  standard  established,  yon  will 
see  a  very  steep  upgrading  of  State  standards. 

You  would  have  the  momentum;  there,  would  be  the  desire.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  then  it  would  become  good  politics  for  a  good  Gover¬ 
nor  or  a  legislature  to  have  good  standards  to  comply  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral.  I  think  what  you  would  be  doing,  Congressman  Moss,  is  by 
Federal  action  you  would  be  upgrading  even  State  standards  in 
every  one  of  these  fields. 

Mr,  Moss.  Senator,  again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  statement 
and  the  fine  work  you  have  been  doing  in  this  field. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Senator  Ribicoff,  I  very  much  appreciate  your 
testimony  of  today.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  inexperienced  witnesses  up 
hem  who  don’t  really  know  anything  about  this  subject.  I  consider 
you  an  expert  witness.  Maybe  we  can  get  down  to  some  brass  tacks. 

1  was  interested  in  various  comments  you  made,  I  was  interested 
in  the  fact  that  you  don’t  blame  all  of  this  on  the  automobile. 

Senator  Ribiooff.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  is  because  t  here  are  no  figures  to  prove 
that. 

1  have  been  in  this  work  professionally  for  12  years.  I  think  I 
know  a  little  somehhig  about  it.  I  know  the  overwhelming  injuries 
are  due  to  factors  other  than  car  design.  I  am  sure  from  the  tre¬ 
mendous  record  you  have  made,  you  would  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Let  me  say  this:  There  are  two  tilings  we  must 
keep  in  mind;  that  we  are  talking  about  two  separate  things.  We  are 
talking  about  the  cause  of  accidents,  and  we  are  talking  about  the 
severity  of  the  injuries  as  a  result  of  the  accidents* 

I  would  say  the  cause  of  the  accidents  are  due  in  the  main  to  the 
individual  and  the  road.  I  would  say  the  severity  of  the  injuries  and 
the  number  of  deaths  to  a  large  extent  are  due  to  the  car. 

Now,  if  you  say  to  me,  “Will  you  give  me  figures'!”  I  will  not,  be¬ 
cause  1  don't  know  them,  and  I  have  great  respect  for  figures.  I  will 
not  throw  them  around,  Congressman  Cunningham,  unless  I  know. 
I  must  confess  that  we  don't  have  accurate  statistics  to  prove  any¬ 
thing  in  this  field  in  America  today. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  That  is  absolutely  right;  we  do  not  have  fig¬ 
ures,  There  are  some  demagogues  who  want  to  pick  on  the  big  cor¬ 
porations  as  the  major  cause  of  the  problem  we  have.  I  certainly  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  safety  device  should  be  built  into  an  automobile*  We 
have  had  airplane  accidents,  and  1  believe  you  referred  to  them,  and 
we  ground  the  aircraft,  don’t  we? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  We  sure  do. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  So  it  isn't  confined  just  to  the  automobiles. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  No. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  It  is  not  confined  to  railroad  trains,  I  want 
to  emphasize  again  that  there  are  no  figures  that  we  can  rely  upon 
that  some  people  keep  saying  are  responsible  for  these  accidents. 
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Senator  Rhhcoff,  Congressman  Moss  is  not  here,  but  lie  made  a 
point  about  his  ear  being  called  back.  1  have  a  letter  that  I  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  professor  of  education  at  Syracuse  University. 

On  April  13t  I  purchased  an  X  car — 

in  fairness — 

and  between  that  date  and  April  23rd  I  drove  the  car  approximately  300  miles. 
Some  of  these  miles  were  at  fairly  high  speed.  On  April  23rd  I  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  as  follows : 

“Blank  Corporation  has  advised  us  to  recall  your  new  1066  Blank  car  for  modi¬ 
fication  change.  You  are  instructed  not  to  drive  this  car  uutil  further  notice. 
We  w  ill  contact  you  when  modification  parts  arrive.  Tlmuk  you  for  your  co¬ 
operation/* 

The  dealer  from  whom  I  purchased  the  car  culled  me  to  make  sure  that  I 
understood  the  significance  of  the  telegram  and  emphasized  that  I  should  not 
drive  the  car  under  any  circumstances  until  the  safety  modification  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

You  see,  there  are  t  imes  when  you  may  have  something  so  basically 
wrong  with  the  car  that  it  would  be  dangerous.  In  other  words,  when 
Congressman  Moss  talked  about  his  car  with  a  brake  failure,  then,  of 
course,  if  there  had  been  an  accident  due  to  brake  failure,  you  couldn't 
say  that  was  due  to  Congressman  Moss.  That  was  due  to  a  basic  de¬ 
fect.  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  would  not  be  entirely  due  to  the  design. 
I  think  it  might  lie  due  to  the  workmanship. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  have  Walter  Reuther  or  some 
person  representing  him  come  down  and  tell  us  about  that,  to  give 
their  testimony.  I  want  expert  witnesses.  I  am  rather  disturbed 
about  the  inexperienced  people  that  have  been  around  here  testifying. 

In  my  opinion,  Senator  and  there  is  no  doubt  you  are  an  expert  wit¬ 
ness. 

In  this  magazine  I  have  it  says  Connecticut  ranks  No,  1  in  safety 
per  LOO  million  vehicle  miles  of  traffic. 

We  all  drive  i  he  same  automobiles,  don't  we,  throughout  the  United 
States? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  would  say  generally  they  average  out  across 
the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Why  is  Connecticut  doing  such  a  good  job  and 
South  Carolina  is  way  down  at  t lie  bottom?  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  different  than  car  design. 

Senator  Riricoff.  Let  me  say  this:  that  I  think  Connecticut  faced 
t  he  question  of  enforcement,  driver  education,  driver  training,  roads. 
That  lias  much  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  different  type  of  State.  I  think 
the  death  rate  is  usually  lower  in  urban  areas  than  in  rural  areas,  as 
a  general  proposition, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Rut  you  are  going  back  to  the  fundamental 
three  E’s,  are  you  not— education,  traffic  engineering,  and  enforce¬ 
ment? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  1  am  going  back  to  that,  but  I  have  added  one 
since  1  first  got  into  this  in  1955,  and  that  is  the  automobile,  because 
I  have  learned  something,  too.  Congressman  Cunningham,  that  I 
didn’t  have  in  1955. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  all  want  a  safe  automobile,  but  in  all  the 
work  1  have  been  involved  in  in  this  field  we  have  gone  on  the  three  R’s. 
I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  them. 
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Senator  Eibicoff.  X  certainly  am,  ijecause  I  have  made  a  lot  of 
speeches  in  my  day  on  it  But  now  the  speeches  X  would  make  and  my 
testimony  would  add  the  automobile,  1  have  more  knowledge  today 
than  X  did  10  years  ago.  We  will  add  one  more  E  and  call  it  “equip¬ 
ment.” 

Mr,  Cunningham.  The  fact  that  you  have  given  more  attention  to 
the  three  E’s  certainly  puts  you  as  No.  1  among  the  States,  doesn’t  it? 

Senator  Kibicoff.  L-t  me  say  this:  we  could  still  do  better.  We 
have  had  bad  years  in  Connecticut  in  the  past  few  years,  and,  true, 
our  death  rate  has  gone  up.  Wc  have  had  a  lot  of  accidents  and  people 
injured,  but  my  feeling  is  that  if  we  had  more  safety  equipment  in 
cars  there  would  have  been  fewer  deaths,  and  there  would  have  been 
fewer  severe  injuries. 

So  the  point  I  make  here  is  that  you  still  should  not  be  satisfied 
that  if  our  rate  is  one-half  of  that  of  South  Carolina,  that  doesn’t  mean 
the  people  of  Connecticut  should  be  satisfied  because  they  are  killing 
on  the  average  one-half  of  those  as  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

People  ask  me  how  I  got  interested  in  this.  I  got  interested  because 
of  headlines  that  Congressman  Friedel  read  out  of  a  Baltimore  paper. 
Sitting  there  at  Christmastime  in  the  Governor’s  office  in  1955, 1  picked 
up,  day  in  and  day  out,  newspapers  with  front  page  headlines  such  as 
Congressman  Friedel  just  read  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  meeting. 

It  made  me  think  “Does  this  have  to  be  this  way  or  is  there  some¬ 
thing  we  can  do  about  it?”  Out  came  our  program.  X  maintained 
my  interest  in  this  for  the  past  10  years,  and  being  a  Senator,  X  felt 
there  could  be  an  national  program.  I  felt  that  the  States  cannot  do 
the  job,  Tliev  have  tried  to  do  the  job,  hut  they  cannot  do  it  by 
themselves.  The  job  is  so  big,  the  problem  is  so  vast,  it  has  become  a 
national  tragedy. 

Any  matter  that  is  of  such  national  consequence  and  national 
tragedy,  I  think,  brings  forth  a  Federal  role  to  be  played  in  it* 

Mr,  Cunningham.  I  don’t  dispute  that,  but  cancer  is  a  Federal 
tragedy.  At  its  current  rate,  it  eventually  will  strike  49  million  Amer¬ 
icans  now  living,  Jjast  year  alone  an  est imated  295,000  Americans  died 
of  cancer* 

Senator  Ribicoff.  X  think  we  spend  here  in  Government  funds, 
forgetting  private  funds,  about  $100  million  for  cancer  research.  Last 
year  the  Federal  Government  spent  $5  million  in  all  phases  of  traffic 
safety. 

So  basically,  you  see  that  we  have  been  concerned  with  cancer  as  a 
national  problem,  which  we  should  be  concerned  about,  but  may  1  say 
as  a  Federal  Government  we  have  been  callous  and  indifferent  to  high¬ 
way  accidents. 

It  isn’t  Just  a  question  of  the  number  of  people  killed,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  injuries.  When  you  consider  that  when  you  have  cancer  you 
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die,  or  you  might  be  partially  killed,  in  addition,  you  figure  there  are 
million  people  i  n  juried,  and  an  $8  billion  property  loss,  you  can  see 
the  extent  ox  it. 

As  I  say,  we  have  been  indifferent.  Congressman  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  What  worries  me  is  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  pass  a  law,  and  all  of  the  voluntary  organizations  have  been  doing 
a  terrific  job,  and  it  will  say  that  the  Federal  Government  will  take 
care  of  this.  I  think  that  is  what  will  happen.  I  will  make  the  fiat 
prediction  that  if  the  present  bill  is  passed  and  signed  into  law,  and  I 
know  about  your  amendments,  but  say  this  bill  is  passed  and  signed 
into  law,  people  are  going  to  say,  “OK,  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  take  care  of  it.’* 

I  make  the  fiat  prediction  that  within  JO  years,  the  fatality  and  in¬ 
jury  rate  will  double  or  maybe  triple  because  people  are  going  to  say, 
“We  have  no  more  to  do  with  it.” 

You  mentioned  also  the  fine  cooperation  you  got  from  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  That  is  correct. 

Sir.  Cunningham.  That  is  very  important.  We  have  it  in  Omaha, 
where  I  come  from.  Unfortunately,  the  dailies  here  in  Washington 
haven’t  done  that  type  of  job.  They  just  haven’t  put  any  traffic  safety 
campaign  on.  It  is  unfortunate.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  we  have  so 
many  traffic  deaths  in  this  area.  Education,  as  you  well  know,  is  very 
important  in  the  solution  of  tins  problem. 

Mr.  F riedel.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  make  one  correction.  The 
article  that  I  had  was  from  a  Washington  paper,  not  from  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Senator.  I  took  these  figures  out  of  a  book  that 
was  given  to  us  the  other  day  from  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso¬ 
ciation  where  they  rated  your  State  No.  1, 

I  made  an  error  in  commenting  on  that  at  that  time.  I  wondered  if 
they  represented  the  insurance  companies.  I  have  learned  since  that 
some  lawyers  want  to  put  the  burden  on  the  automobile  companies  so 
that  when  they  have  a  case  they  have  a  better  chance  of  gett  ing  a  bet¬ 
ter  settlement  for  their  client. 

Senator,  I  note  in  Newsweek  of  March  21  it  states : 

At  the  request  Of  Senator  Ribicoff,  Chairman  of  the  Safety  Subcommittee,  the 
FBI  launched  an  investigation*  Ribicoff  also  invited  Roach,  Gill  in,  and  Nader 
to  a  bearing  on  March  22d. 

Has  anything  come  of  that? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Well,  the  hearing  is  history  now.  As  you  know, 
basically  we  had  the  hearing  with  Gillin,  Roach,  and  Nader  before 
our  commit  tee,  which  was  reported  in  all  the  press.  The  FBI  did  not 
send  us  a  report,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  felt  that  the.  hearing 
spoke  for  itself  and  made  clear  what  bad  taken  place  between  General 
Motors  and  Nader, 
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l  would  say  t his:  1  don't  hold  any  brief  one  way  or  another  for  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association*  I  happen  to  know  many  law¬ 
yers  who  are  members  of  that  association  and  they  are  reput  able,  com* 
petent,  well  respected  lawyers  in  their  community. 

Mr.  Clxxixgiiam.  They  are  not  part  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation.  are  they! 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  would  say  many  members  are  also  members  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  I  would  say  most  of  them,  I  think, 
are  probably  plaintiffs’  lawyers,  I  would  guess, 

Mr*  Cunningham.  From  your  work  in  this  field,  you  know  the  tre¬ 
mendous  job  that  the  Junior  Bar  Division  of  ABA  has  done  in  trying 
to  get  better  enforcement  in  the  courts.  You  are  aware  of  that? 

Senator  Ribicoff*  Yes.  I  am.  I  know  that  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  vitally  interested.  I  know  during  my  term  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  they  used  to  consult  with  me  very  frequently  and  try  to  get 
uniformity  arid  enforcement  all  over  the  country,"  to  upgrade  the 
judicial  process  in  the  no-fix  proposal.  I  know  they  have  spent  a  lot 
of  time  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Senator,  the  hells  have  rung  and  we  have  a 
quorum  call*  I  will  conclude  by  saying  again  that  in  my  opinion  you 
are  an  expert  witness.  The  record  in  your  State  proves  it.  If  we  had 
more  men  like  you  around  giving  us  the  facts  and  not  trying  to  get 
headlines,  I  think  we  could  make  some  real  progress  in  this  field. 

Senator  Ribicoff*  Thank  you*  Mr,  Cunningham. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  you*  Senator,  it  is  your  day,  and  I  know  you  are  a 
legislator  with  responsibilities,  if  you  could  return  at  that  time* 

Senator  Ribicoff*  The  problem  I  have  is  that  the  Democratic  Sena¬ 
tors  have  a  caucus  at  2  o'clock.  I  would  like  to  oblige*  I  would  just 
ns  soon,  if  it  is  all  right,  stay  here  until  2  o’clock  if  there  are  more 
questions  that  the  members  would  like  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  the  wish  of  this  committee,  after  they 
have  answered  this  quorum  call*  to  come  back  to  try  to  accommodate 
Senator  Ribicoff?  lie  has  other  obligations,  the  same  as  you  and  1. 

If  this  1  hp  the  wish  of  the  committee,  %ve  will  proceed  in  that  order* 

All  right,  we  will  reassemble,  if  I  can  get  permission — and  I  think 
we  can  have  permission - 

Mr,  Cunningham.  Mr.  Chairman*  may  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  put  t  wo  very  short  articles  into  the  record  from  “Car  Life”  ? 

The  Chairman*  That  is  the  national  magazine? 

Yes,  without  objection. 

We  will  resume  at  1  o'clock,  or  maybe  a  little  earlier.  Senator* 

(The  articles  referred  to  follow :) 

[From  Car  Life  magazine,  Apr,  26,  1666] 

“Mass  hysteria*'  is  being  whipped  up  by  self-appointed  “safety  Inquisitors," 
according  to  the  editors  of  a  leading  magazine  for  automobile  consumers  and 
enthusiasts. 

In  a  special  editorial  In  the  latest  Issue  (May),  Car  Life  staff  members 
declare  that  Congressional  and  state-level  legislators  are  mis-dlreeting  an  emo¬ 
tional  barrage  in  berating  American  cars  as  unsafe. 

“As  is  usual  with  mass  hallucination,  the  underlying  eanse  Is  completely  ob¬ 
scured  in  the  cloud  of  accusation, ”  observes  the  magazine.  “That  Detroit’s  cars 
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are  less  than  perfect,"  the  editors  add,  "does  not  mean  they  are  less  than  safe. 
They  still  can  be  only  as  safe  as  the  Individual  driver  makes  them." 

The  safety  crusade  should  he  directed  toward  the  basic  problem  instead  of 
the  secondary  one,  the  editors  write.  " Attention  to  driver  education  and  licens¬ 
ing  standards  would  be  far  more  in  the  public  interest.” 

Licensing  which  fails  to  certify  driving  skill  along  with  training  and  testing 
which  ignore  emergency  situations  are  deplored  by  Car  Life.  The  authorita¬ 
tive  magazine  has  for  many  years  advocated  "tough  and  meaningful"  licensing 
of  drivers. 


[  Reprinted  from  Car  Life,  May  1M601 
Editorial:  Safety  Hysteria 

The  nations  legislative  leaders  are  whipping  up  a  magnificent  case  of  mass 
hysteria  :  The  automobile  as  currently  designed  and  manufactured  is  patently 
unsafe,  "Safety,”  these  legislators  would  lead  us  to  believe,  can  only  be  achieved 
after  the  expenditure  of  untold  millions  of  lax  dollars.  "Safety,"  they  say,  means 
re-designing  the  car  to  make  it  crash-proof  at  any  speed.  As  is  usual  with  mass 
hallucination,  the  underlying  cause  is  completely  obscured  in  the  cloud  of  accu¬ 
sation. 

That  domes  tic-built  automobiles  have  their  drawbacks  is  evident  in  the  reading 
of  most  automotive  magazines.  The  knowledgeable  automotive  press  does  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  thorough  job  of  exploring  the  mechanical,  economic  and  sociological 
reasons  for  these  drawbacks.  That  Detroit's  cars  are  less  than  perfect,  though, 
does  not  mean  they  are  less  than  safe.  They  still  can  only  be  as  safe  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  driver  makes  them. 

The  safety  inquisitors  are  asking  for  a  veritable  Sherman  tank  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  an  absolutely  crashworthy  vehicle  in  which  drivers  could  play  “  Dodge - 
Em"  on  the  expressways.  On  the  other  hand,  what  the  qualified  observers  ask 
are  cars  capable  of  complete  controllability,  cars  that  can  give  effective  response 
to  evasive  action.  That  Detroit  can  make  either  type  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Review  the  Chrysler-built.  M-60  battle  tank  for  the  former,  and  the  Chevrolet 
Corvette  Sting  Ray  for  the  latter  classification. 

That  automotive  traffic  fatalities  numbered  49,000  last  year  and  probably  will 
number  more  In  -l>8  Is  deplorable.  It  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  the  quality  of 
the  drivers  using  the  public  roadway.  And,  the  growing  death  count  reflects  the 
heavily  increasing  usage  of  the  highways.  What  most  self-appointed  crusaders 
do  not  consider  is  that  the  death  rate  i>er  mile  traveled,  for  cars  in  use,  has  actu¬ 
ally  declined  in  recent  years.  This  somewhat  discredits  their  "lack  of  safety 
in  design"  campaign,  of  course. 

Any  fatalities  in  public  transportation  are  a  matter  of  public  concern,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  agitation  by  notoriety-seeking  public  figures  ultimately  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect.  We  at  Car  Life  wish  they  would  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
the  basic  problem  rather  than  the  secondary  one.  Attention  to  driver  education 
and  licensing  standards  would  he  far  more  in  the  public  interest. 

How  many  of  today's  licensed  drivers  have  had  <i  hours  of  behind- the-wheel 
instruction  and  30  hours  of  attendant  classroom  study?  These  are  the  minimum 
acceptable  to  driver  training  authorities,  yet  no  state  requires  such  expenditure 
of  time  or  money  to  ready  the  applicant  for  his  public  responsibilities.  Driver 
tests  in  many  states  are  hardly  more  than  a  brief  formality.  In  none  do  they 
realistically  reflect  the  applicants1  ability  to  meet  and  survive  an  emergency  situ¬ 
ation,  Why,  then,  aren’t  these  self-j>ossessed  safety  crusaders  working  toward 
establishment  of  a  uniform  driver  licensing  code? 

So  long  as  driver  licensing  Is  used  primarily  as  a  means  of  providing  check- 
cashing  identification  rather  than  a  certification  of  automotive  skill:  so  long  as 
aid-to-the-bllnd  recipients  in  one  state  can  get  driver  licenses  valid  in  any  other 
state;  m  long  as  the  few  driving  tests  extant  consist  of  a  ride  around  the  block ; 
that  is  how  long  we  will  have  increasing  automotive  fatalities. 

Any  automobile  can  be  safe— as  long  as  its  driver  knows  and  understands  its 
limitations,  and  does  not  exceed  them.— The  Editors 

( A  short  recess  was  taken.) 

The  Chairman*  The  committee  will  come  to  order, 

We  are  very  sorry  about  this  procedure,  but  as  you  know,  in  all  leg¬ 
islative  bodies  we  have  to  do  the  very  best  we  can. 
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Senator  Ribicoff.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  very  patient,  Senator,  and  you  have 
(lone  an  excellent  10b  in  answering  questions  and  giving  vour  views 

At  this  tune  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  I'  lorida.  I  hank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator,  I,  too,  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  beinc 
here  and  giving  testimony  and  understanding  our  situation,  too,  beinl 
kind  enough  to  interrupt  your  schedule  to  allow  us  to  pursue  some  of 
the  questions  on  this  legislation,  which  is  so  important. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  what  you  have  done  in  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 

First  of  all,  I  wanted  to  get  into  this  problem  of  what  I  think  is  90 
percent  of  the  problem.  I  realize  the  need  to  do  something  on  the  10 
percent  of  the  problem,  which  is  the  new  car  situation. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  May  I  point  out.  that  with  the  passing  of  time, 
with  each  passing  year,  the  10  percent  increases.  The  average  a<*e  of 
the  automobiles  on  the  roads  of  this  country  is  G  years.  With  each 
passing  year,  you  will  catch  up,  and  eventually  it  will  solve  the  whole 
problem.  Rut  I  understand  the  present  problem. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  would  agree  with  you  that  the  standards 
set  for  that  year  would  lie  helpful,  but,  of  course,  then  the  car  incomes 
a  used  car.  The  statistics  show  that  50  percent  of  all  of  the  cars  on 
the  loads  have  at  least  one  defect.  So  even  though  we  may  have  a  new 
car  this  year,  next  year  it  has  a  defect.  When  it  is  sold,* I  am  sure  it 
would  have  a  defect.  In  fact,  a  recent  study  which  has  just  lieen  made 
shows  that  71  percent  of  the  cars  had  at  least  one  mechanical  defect. 

If  we  do  something  to  new  cars,  that  doesn’t  solve  the  problem  by 
any  means,  because  it  soon  becomes  a  used  car,  as  you  know.  But  we 
both  recognize  this  problem. 

To  start  and  do  something  about  raising  the  standards  is  fine,  but  I 
was  encouraged  to  hear  you  say  that  you  thought,  too,  to  bring  cars 
that  will  he  resold  as  used  cars  to  the  standard  at  which  they  should  be 
as  of  the  time  they  were  made  certainly  should  be  a  minimum.  This 
would  be  Federal  standards  and  enforced  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
States. 

Would  you  share  that  thought! 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Yes,  I  commend  you,  Paul,  on  this,  because  I 
think  you  have  seen  something  that  none  of  the  others  of  ns  have  seen. 
1  he  only  thing  that.  I  fear  is  that  you  don’t  try  to  place  in  an  amend- 
ment  the  bringing  up  of  all  the  old  cars  to  the  standards  of  the  new 
cars,  which  would  lie  a  practical  impossibility. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  we  can  achieve.  Once  the  stand¬ 
ards  are  established  and  the  car  is  sold  as  original  equipment  with 
those  standards,  as  the  car  is  resold  it  should  continue  to  have  at  least 
those  standards. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  That  would  he  my  understanding,  too. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  That  is  fine.  Therefore,  you  make  sure  that  they 
don’t  downgrade,  don’t  remove,  and  that  the  standards  stay  as  the 
same  equipment,  and  when  a  used  car  dealer  sells  a  car  to  Mr.  Brown, 
it  has  the  original  equipment  or  the  equivalent  on  it. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  At  least  we  know  that  the  brakes  it  had  on 
it  are  in  working  condition,  the  lights  work  and  work  properlv,  and 
items  of  that  type. 
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Senator  Ribicoff,  Not  only  would  you  be  doing  to  safety  field  a 
great  service,  but,  frankly,  I  think  you  would  be  doing  a  great  service 
to  the  buyer  of  used  cars  who  often  doesn’t  know  what  he  is  getting. 
I  think  you  would  be  doing  a  great  service  to  a  vast  group  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  America.  So  it  has  a  double  feature  which  I  like, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida,  And  also,  Senator,  I  think  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible*  once  we  get  the  insurance  companies  in  to  discuss  this  with 
them,  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  a  reduction  in  policy  cost  if  you 
had  a  car  that  has  a  certain  standard.  For  instance,  as  I  understand 
it,  when  you  have  a  person  who  lias  had  driver  education,  in  some 
policies  they  can  get  a  10- percent  reduction  in  their  insurance  policy. 
So  the  cost  to  the  person  buying  the  car  might,  in  effect,  be  a  savings  to 
him  to  have  this  sort  of  an  amendment. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  The  second  one,  of  course,  comes  to  the  mass  of 
old  cars  that  will  not  have  the  standard  equipment  that  we  will  have 
as  Federal  standards*  There  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  that 
handled  by  the  inspection  system  to  make  sure  that  those  cars  don’t 
have  basic  defects  as  they  are.  This  will  be  with,  I  would  say,  an 
inspection  that  should  be  at  least  twice  a  year,  ^ou  ought  to  have 
semiannual  inspections.  This  would  be  set  up  in  cooperation,  as  I  see 
it,  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State,  with  performance 
standards. 

If  the  Federal  Government  would  say,  “You  ought  to  check  the 
lights,  the  clutch,  certain  basic  things,”  and  then,  “If  you  would  go 
along  with  these  performance  standards,  we  will  contribute  one-half 
of  the  inspection  system,”  the  State  of  Florida  today  would  establish 
them,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  we  would  get  a  Federal  grant 
for  one-half  of  the  cost.  We  would  set  up  our  own  system* 

I  don't  want  the  Federal  Government  to  be  operating  garages,  and 
I  don’t  want  the  Federal  Government  to  have  employees  on  the  roads 
to  inspect.  Let  the  State  decide  how  it  wants  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  But  I  think  on  requiring  the  certificate  of 
safety  on  the  used  cars  being  sold*  it  will  bring  them  to  the  standards 
and  will  get  immediately  to  the  problem  of  at  least  the  great  number 
of  used  cars  on  the  roads  today. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  am  encouraged.  I  would  hope  that  you 
could  help  us  with  that,  too. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  I  think  you  have  made  a  valuable  contribution 
here.  When  I  first  read  about  your  proposal,  I  was  somewhat  con¬ 
cerned  because  I  didn’t  quite  understand  what  you  were  driving  at. 
Now  that  I  know  what  you  are  driving  at,  I  think  we  should  try  to 
work  this  out. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida,  Now  I  have  just  one  or  two  other  questions 
before  I  conclude. 

I  am  concerned,  too,  about  how  the  standards  are  going  to  be  set. 
I  personally  think,  and  I  would  like  to  get  your  reaction,  that  we 
should  have  a  Presidential  Commission  appointed  to  advise  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  where  von  get  all  parties  of  interest  represented  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  where  they  are  not  specifically  controlled  by  one  Secretary. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  say  this,  and  I  think  it  should  lie  mandatory 
that  these  regulations  lie  put  in,  is  because,  for  instance,  when  we  had 
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our  hearings,  as  yon  may  recall,  before  the  Roberts  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  back  in  196*2,  we  were  trying  at  that  time  to 
get,  a  National  Accident  Prevention  Center  where  they  could  do  re¬ 
search  and  set  some  standards  of  safety. 

I  might  say  yon  were  one  of  the  few  Secretaries  who  approved  that, 
as  I  recall,  in  your  testimony  when  you  were  here.  But  the  answer 
from  the  Commerce  Department  saying  they  did  not  favor  that  legis¬ 
lation,  an  Accident  Prevention  Center,  was  that  the  President  had 
issued  by  Executive  order  an  order  setting  up  an  interdepartmental 
Highway  Safety  Board  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
Defense,  Labor,  HEW,  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Administrator  for  GSA, 
and  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Board  are  to  coordinate  traffic 
safety  aspects  and  programs  carried  on  within  the  departments  and 
agencies  and  also  having  responsibility  for  traffic  safety,  national  asso¬ 
ciations,  motor  vehicles  and  others  having  an  interest  in  safety  stand¬ 
ards,  enforcement  practices,  accident,  reports,  traffic  enginering,  and 
safety  education. 

That  was  set  up  in  1960,  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
When  these  hearings  were  held  in  1962,’  they  had  never  held  a  meeting. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  don’t  think  they  have  held  many  since.  I  think 
it  "as,  again,  a  shadow  operation  with  nobody  caring  and  with  the 
diffusion  of  authority.  When  you  diffuse  authority,  nothing  is  ac¬ 
complished. 

ill*.  Rogers  nf  Florida.  That  is  correct.  This  is  why  I  think  so. 
We  have  seen  the  States  have  not  been  able  to  act  appropriately,  as 
you  have  brought  out.  We  have  seen  the  executive,  department  lias 
not.  It  is  now  time  for  the  Congress  to  go  in  and  say  what  we  want 
done  and  how  we  want  it  done. 

I  think  if  we  would  have  a  Presi den t i ally  appointed  commission 
to  advise  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  would  still  have  the  authority. 
The  commission  would  advise  him  on  the  safety  standards.  I  think 
this  would  lie  in  line  with  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress.  I  won¬ 
dered  what  your  reaction  would  l>e  to  that. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Again,  I  give  von  full  credit  because  I  hadn't 
thought  of  that.  While  I  wouldn't  put  it  in  the  bill,  if  it  were  in  the 
lull  I  would  certainly  support  the  bill  with  it  in  there.  I  think  what 
it,  has  positively  (o  recommend  it  would  be  the  feeling  along  the  ques¬ 
tion  raised,  1  believe,  by  Mr.  Springer,  that  there  was  (lie  question 
of  arbitrariness  involved. 

I  am  sure  the  President  would  appoint  people  of  such  caliber  so  as 
to  assure  scientific,  dispassionate  competence.  It  is  important  enough 
that,  if  this  committee  saw  fit  in  its  wisdom  to  put  it  in,  it  would  have 
my  support  and  I  would  vote-  for  it. 

Air.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  noticed  back  in  1959  in  our  hearings  be¬ 
fore,  it  was  stated  that  we  spent  at  that  time  $500,000  per  death  in 
aviation  death  eases,  and  we  were  spending  $5  per  case  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident :  that  is,  in  research. 

I  think  this  points  up  the  fact  that  we  have  not  done  an  adequate 
job  and  that  this  legislation  will  help  us  to  l>egin  to  meet  this  prob¬ 
lem.  as  you  say,  where  we  have  50,000  deaths  and  3  Vi  to  4  million 
people  injured.  If  we,  had  this  in  Vietnam,  riiis  whole  Nation  would 
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he  in  a  state  of  emergency,  and  we  have  a  state  of  emergency  in  this 
field.  This  is  the  first  step,  I  commend  you  for  your  leadership. 

Senator  Kibicoff.  Thank  you  very  much,  Paul. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr;  Chairman, 

Senator  Ribicoff,  1  think  you  will  recall  I  came  to  your  office  last 
October  to  express  my  appreciation  af  or  your  leadership  in  this  field. 
It  is  astounding  to  see  how  far  this  issue  has  moved  in  this  short 
period  of  time. 

We  are  all  very  grateful  to  you  for  it.  I  appreciate  the  help  in  the 
Senate  that  you  have  given  us  in  getting  a  grasp  of  this  matter, 

I  have  a  workbook  here  which  contains  28  questions  which  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  go  through,  but  I  would  like  you  and  your  staff  to 
look  through  it  and  see  if  you  can  comment  on  the  points  raised. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  will. 

(The  reply  to  Congressman  Mackay’s  questions  will  be  found  in 
the  committee  files.) 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  have  voiced  the  objection  to  the  President’s  bill  that 
it  is  not  commensurate  with  the  President’s  own  stated  assessment  of 
the  size  of  the  problem.  He  lias  said  this  is  second  only  to  national 
defense.  We  are  spending  over  $1  billion  a  week  on  defense,  yet  we 
spend  less  than  $10  million  on  research  for  the  whole  traffic  safety 
field. 

In  titles  II  and  III  they  authorize  certain  things  to  be  done,  I  asked 
Secretary  Connor,  when  he  was  here,  if  we  couldn’t  put  a  little 
stronger  language  than  that. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  as  a  former  Cabinet  member,  whether  you  con¬ 
sider  the  word  “authorize”  in  legislation  as  really  directing  that  yon  do 
something. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  would  say  when  you  say  “authorize”  instead  of 
“direct,”  if  there  is  a  question  of  priorities,  whatever  is  directed  gets 
better  priority  than  what  is  authorized. 

Mr,  Mackay,  That  is  my  feeling  about  it.  For  example,  the  law 
says  he  is  authorized  to  gather  data.  There  have  been  some  pretty 
slanderous  and  libelous  charges  made  in  this  matter  so  far  which  could 
not  be  supported  by  what  you  referred  to  a  while  ago  as  really  hard 
statistics,  I  think  there  have  been  some  very  unfair  things  said. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  And  I  have  been  very  careful  to  try  to  be  as 
moderate  and  as  judicious  in  every  statement  I  have  made  just  because 
of  that,  Congressman  Mackay, 

Mr,  Mackay.  Would  you  agree,  then,  that  the  Congress  should 
make  it  explicit  that  there  shall  he  certain  safety  standards? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  would  go  along  with  you  on  that,  sir, 

Mr.  Mackay.  The  language  here,  again,  is  very  tentative  in  the 
President’s  bill.  It  says  if  the  Secretary  finds  certain  things,  and  it 
leaves  it  with  a  lot  of  latitude  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  put  some 
great  pressures  on  the  Cabinet  members. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Second,  would  you  agree  that  there  should  lie  manda¬ 
tory  research  and  testing  of  all  elements  in  the  traffic  accident  phenom¬ 
enon  ?  As  I  read  again  the  administration  bill,  it  tends  to  suggest  that 
testing  and  research  has  to  do  with  the  physical  elements  rather  than 
all  of  the  elements. 
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Would  you  agree  with  me  on  that  % 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  think  so,  I  think  you  have  a  lot  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  factors  in  here.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  things  that  you  will  have 
to  test  that  just  have  nothing  to  do  with  hard  facts. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  have  been  handicapped  through  lack  of  experience 
in  observing  the  Federal  Government  at  work,  But  I  believe  you  can 
answer  this  question :  I  understand  as  a  lawyer  that  you  must  vest  cer¬ 
tain  powers  in  the  Cabinet  member,  that  you  don't  vest  them  down 
the  line  in  some  lesser  person.  You  know,  i  have  argued  that  we  need 
an  FA  A- type  agency  with  an  Administrator  to  personify  this  concern 
in  t  he  Go  vernment. 

It  is  just  a  joke  when  you  come  to  this  town  and  try  to  find  out  who 
has  any  responsibility  for  traffic  safety.  You  have  a  voluntary  de¬ 
partment  over  in  HEW  that  was  set  up  without  any  congressional 
direction.  You  have  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  which  really  doesn't 
have  any  congressional  mandate  to  handle  safety, 

I  have  been  arguing  that  the  Congress  should  not  try  to  nail  down 
furniture  or  fix  the  walls  in  a  particular  place,  but  should  say  that 
there  should  be  a  traffic  safety  agency  charged  with  specific  responsi¬ 
bility.  Mr.  Boyd  said  that  this  is  not  a  good  idea  because  it  does  not 
permit  flexibility  of  administration. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  I  would  say  that  if  you  give  this  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  that  doesn’t  mean  the  Secretary  is  going  to  do  it  all  himself.  It 
means  he  has  a  responsibility  and  lie  will  certainly  delegate  it  to 
someone  in  his  department  who  will  carry  it  out.  But  I  think,  too, 
I  agree  with  you  that  the  Secretary  should  be  the  person  with  the 
responsibility  so  he  will  pay  attention  to  it, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Let  me  illustrate  it  with  one  specific  illustration.  I 
read  your  article  “Harmony  on  the  Highways,57  and  I  think  it  was 
factual  and  was  splendid.  The  Georgia  Legislature  has  just  failed 
to  take  any  action  on  40  bills  this  year.  The  Maryland  Legislature 
had,  I  think,  09  traffic  bills;  most  of  them  languished.  Mv  State  sen¬ 
ator,  who  is  the  dean  of  the  Emory  University  Law  School  and  a  very 
smart  man,  said: 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  Senator  RibicoflPs  idea  that  we  need  uniform 
legal  environment  in  thia  country,  but  I  don't  know  where  to  turn  to  find  out 
what  is  uniform. 

The  case  for  the  Administrator,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  Congress 
designates  this  man,  just  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  FAA  Adminis¬ 
trator,  who  can  speak  for  the  Federal  Government  on  traffic  safety 
and  provide  national  leadership.  A  Cabinet  member  cannot  take 
time  to  go  before  State  legislatures. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  No,  but  I  think  what  he  would  do  is,  he  would 
have  a  department,  and  if  the  question  came  for  consultation,  if  some¬ 
one  was  needed,  he  could  send  an  Assistant  Secretary  who  could  speak 
for  him. 

Mi-.  Mackay.  I  don’t  think  the  public  understands  this.  The  Presi- 
f*ent  said  2  or  3  months  ago  that  he  was  issuing  an  administrative 
order:  he  was  going  to  tighten  this  up,  I  judged  he  was  going  to  do 
it  the  next  day.  Have  you  seen  any  beefing  up  of  the  safety  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  No,  I  haven’t. 
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Mr.  Mack  ay.  One  final  question,  Senator,  The  traffic,  we  know, 
is  everything  on  the  streets,  and  the  administration  says  leave  the 
trucks  out,  Mr,  Hoff  a  came  in  here  and  certainly  commanded  the 
respect  of  this  committee  as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  safety  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  he  recommended  inclusion  of  trucks.  If  you  leave  the 
trucks  out  of  the  law,  don’t  you  continue  this  diffusion  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Yes,  I  would  say  once  you  do  it,  you  ought  to 
bring  the  trucks  in.  If  you  establish  a  Department  of  Transportation, 
I  would  say  under  these  circumstances,  as  I  contemplate  the  bill,  and 
I  am  on  the  committee  that  is  hearing  it,  1  would  contemplate  that 
the  whole  traffic  safety  held  would  be  in  the  Secretary  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  including  trucks* 

This  is  my  interpretation.  If  it  isn't  so,  this  is  how  I  would  like  it. 
l>ut  I  wouldsay  that  there  are  a  lot  of  trucks  that  don't  come  within 
iH^diction  of  the  ICC-  I  don't  know  what  the  figures  are,  but 

iif  V  r°n  ^  jurisdiction  of  a  certain  number  of  trucks. 

Mr.  Mackay.  lhat  is  true.  Mr,  Iloffa  made  that  point. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Do  you  remember  the  figure  that  he  gave  ? 

Is  the  gentleman  here  from  the  ICC  ? 

How  many  trucks  are  there  on  the  roads  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gavin  m  .  O  Bribn  (legislative  attorney,  Interstate  Commerce 
C  ommission).  Approximately  15  million,  and  we  have  safety  regu¬ 
lation  over  approximately  2  million. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Under  the  circumstances,  you  make  a  fine  point. 

Mr,  Mackay.  Then  shouldn’t  we  include  trucks? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  think  once  you  have  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  program  invested  in  the  Secretary,  under  tliose  circumstances 
J.  see  no  place  for  the  GSA  to  set  separate  standards  because  to  me 
i  ts  outrageous  to  tlunk  that  a  safety  standard  for  a  Federal  employee 
should  not  apply  just  as  well  to  Mr.  John  Q.  Public,  a  citizen.  Fie 
is  entitled  to  the  same  safety  features.  I  think  at  that  time  the  stand- 
ai  ds  set  should  be  overall  standards  for  all  automobiles- 

fi  v!*ink  rfie  P0™4  ™ade  foi‘  f.ril.rkH>  especially  in  view  of  the  figure 

!i  tJyi™1  'i°n  f->ut  of  the  1()  milllon  are  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  ICC,  makes  it  very  important. 

October^ Senator ^  W°U,ti  like  to  renew  PIecJSe  made  to  you  last 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Thank  you  very  much, 

f  say  y°u  have  d°lie  excellent  work.  May  I  take  this  oppor¬ 

tunity  to  compliment  you  for  the  many  fine  things  you  have  said  about 
me-  I  am  very  appreciative, 

Mr.  Mackay.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Farnsley. 

U^?;IAkNSLEY'  ^r.  Ribicoff  we  are  all  grateful  to  you.  I  know  how 
hard  you  have  worked.  I  tried  to  do  in  Louisville  some  of  the  things 
you  did  as  Governor  for  safety.  We  got  many  results  with  one-wfy 
sti  eets  and  getting  our  lighting  up  to  standards. 

Have  you  studied  that  ? 

Senator  Ribicoff.  No,  I  haven’t.  But  let  me  say  that  there  is  no 
question  but  what  well-lighted  roads  will  cut  down  the  accident  rate. 
,  hen  we  built  the  Connecticut  I  hruway,  which  was  a  major  road,  we 
put  almost  all  of  it  as  well  lighted.  T  think  as  a  matter  of  policy  on 
roads  we  pa  id  a  lot  of  attention  to  lighting. 
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Basically,  when  you  deal  with  streets  you  are  basically  dealing  with 
your  municipal  function*  In  the  cities  where  you  have  most  of  the 
streets,  as  against  the  States,  or  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  this 
would  be  within  the  city  jurisdiction, 

I  think  most  of  the  cities  in  Connecticut  have  streets  that  are  very 
well  lit*  When  you  have  small  rural  towns  it  is  another  problem  and 
they  vary.  If  you  have  a  country  road  with  very  few  houses,  they 
are  not  as  well  lit,  or  if  you  have  a  small  town  which  is  fairly  well 
built  up,  you  will  find  that  the  householders  want  them  well  lit  for 
protection  and  other  reasons* 

But  there  is  no  question  but  what  lighting  plays  a  very  important 
role  in  the  matter  of  traffic  safety. 

Mr*  Farnsley.  I  don’t  want  to  take  any  pressure  off  of  getting  safer 
vehicles  or  safer  drivers,  but  is  it  possible  that  we  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  don’t  go  into  equity  with  clean  hands*  and  that  our  highways 
are  nowhere  near  as  safe  as  they  could  be?  I  feel  from  all  of  the 
studies  I  have  had  made,  one-way  streets  or  highways  are  much  safer, 
or  with  divided  lanes  as  a  minimum.  And  when  they  are  well  lit  they 
a  re  safer  still. 

Is  it  perhaps  that  we  are  not  putting  enough  pressure  on  our  own 
people  to  do  these  things  ? 

Senator  Rtricoff*  From  my  own  experience,  and  I  can  only  talk 
about  the  roads  I  know,  and  those  are  those  in  Connecticut  that  I 
helped  build  and  plan  when  1  was  Governor  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government,  T  think  the  Federal  standards  have  l>een  pretty 
high  so  far  as  the  roads  I  can  speak  of  personally.  Of  course,  I  would 
say  every  day  some  of  the  worst  roads  or  the  unsafest  mads  are  those 
around  this  city.  X  come  in  and  out  on  roads  that  are  unimaginable,  I 
think,  in  Washington,  and  the  surrounding  areas,  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service.  They  are 
somethi  ng  to  he  deeply  concerned  with. 

f  would  sav,  too,  that  what  surprises  me  traveling  around  the  roads 
of  Washington  is  I  have  never  know  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  make  a  minor  repair.  This  is  a  nuisance, 
and  this  causes  accidents.  This  causes  confusion,  where  people  get 
impatient  with  delays.  Whoever  is  responsible  to  build  roads  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  environs  ought  to  do  something  about  it. 
The  National  Capital  should  be  a  leader  instead  of  a  foot  dragger. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr,  Farnsley.  I  appreciate  what  you  tell  me.  It  just  worries  me 
terribly  that  they  are  spending  a  lot  of  their  money  for  new  street 
lights,  lights  that  were  designed  in  1907,  but  they  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  1923  model*  I  am  for  ornamental  lights  and  those  are  beau¬ 
tiful. 

When  T  tell  my  traffic  enginer  about  them,  he  just  laughs.  Tie  said 
the  lights  of  10  years  ago  will  give  10  times  as  much  light  on  the  street 
for  the  same  money,  but  the  brandnew  ones  will  give  20  times. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  There  have  been  great  advances  in  the  whole 
lighting  field  where  at  the  same  cost  you  do  get  much  more  light,  with 
the  development  of  modern  lighting  and  modern-type  lamps. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  lighting  cuts  down  accidents. 

Mr.  Farnsley,  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 
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The  Chairman,  Senator  Ribicoff,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  committee. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I  am  delight  ed  to  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  Your  testimony  has  been  objective.  1  think  you 
have  answered  questions  very  well*  You  have  contributed  much  to 
the  committee  in  its  deliberations  on  the  bill. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Thank  you  very  much. 

May  I  compliment  the  committee.  The  questions  and  the  points 
they  raised  have  been  very  constructive,  and  I  would  say  that  if  some 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  will  be  translated  into  the 
legislation,  I  think  you  will  have  an  improved  bill  and  the  House 
committee  will  be  rendering  a  distinct  service, 

I  have  been  very  impressed  with  some  of  the  points  that  I  see  ger¬ 
minating  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members.  If  you  people  here 
in  the  committee  support  it,  I  think  you  will  have  a  good  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  say  when  we  get  through  we  hope  we  will 
have  a  bill  that  will  be  constructive,  that  will  be  good,  and  that  will 
take  in  most  of  these  points  or  at  least  part  of  them. 

We  will  spend  as  much  time  as  it  takes  in  executive  session  to  try  to 
get  a  good  bill.  You  have  contributed  much  to  it. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  on  a  colleague  of  ours  at  this 
time,  the  Honorable  Seymour  Hal  pern,  Member  of  Congress  from  New 
York  State. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SEYMORE  HALFERN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Chairman.  Congressman  Hal  pern,  we  certainly  appreciate 
your  being  with  us  today. 

We  know  you  have  had  vast  experience  in  this  field  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Halpkrn.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  must  say  I  was  much 
enlightened  by  the  testimony  and  constructive  and  intelligent,  most 
important,  colloquy  between  the  distinguished  witness  you  heard  this 
morning  and  this  afternoon,  and  the  exceptionally  able  points  and 
views,  questions  and  comments,  made  by  the  members  of  this  committee. 

Hence,  I  feel  that  the  hours  I  spent  listening  were  certainly  well 
worth  being  here, 

I  do  know  we  are  on  the  second  round  of  a  quorum  call.  I  wonder  if 
we  should  proceed  or  recess. 

The  Chairman,  If  you  would  care  to  put  this  into  the  record  and 
summarize  it,  we  will  be  here  until  you  get  through, 

Mr,  ITabpern.  Very  well,  Mr,  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  time 
factor  I  would  just,  like  to  summarize.  I  do  have  a  rather  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  I  do  hope  constructive,  presentation,  which  I  would  like  to 
submit  to  the  committee. 

In  substance,  I  agree  with  the  objectives  of  your  bill,  Mr,  Chairman, 
the  administration’s  bill,  but  I  also  heartily  concur  with  the  perfecting 
and  improving  amendments  suggested  by  the  distinguished  witness 
you  heard  this  morning,  Senator  Ribicoff, 

I  have  sponsored  similar  measures  and  I  intensely  concur  with  their 
objectives, 
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My  interest  in  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  only  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  where  we  are  now  commendably  confronting  this 
problem,  but  as  one  who  worked  for  many  years,  as  you  stated,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  State  level  in  New  York  on  the  subject  of  highway 
safety. 

For  those  years,  as  a  New  York  State  senator,  I  served  as  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety.  I  directed  a  recodification  of  New  York’s  laws.  We  complete¬ 
ly  overhauled  the  rules  of  the  road  of  New  York,  following  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  model  uniform  vehicle  code,  including  the  establishing  for 
the  first  time  in  New  York  State,  a  vehicle  inspection  system  and 
bringing  to  New  York  State  an  effective  driver  education  program. 

We  have  had  remarkable  success  in  cutting  the  accident  rate  in  New 
York,  and  the  statistics  bear  this  out.  But  there  is  only  so  much,  as 
was  brought  out  here  today  so  intelligently,  that  can  be  done  on  a  State 
level. 

If  there  ever  is  an  interstate  instrument,  it  is  the  motor  vehicle.  If 
there  ever  is  Federal  responsibility,  it  is  in  this  field.  Hence,  I  con¬ 
cur  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  legislation  before  you.  I  agree 
with  the  basic  purpose-  of  the  administration  bill.  In  some  areas  it  is 
weak  and  should  be  strengthened;  in  others  I  believe  it  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  I  agree  with  the  strengthening  and  improving  amendments 
discussed  here  at  length  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  liave 
introduced  similar  legislation.  Unfortunately,  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  delve  into  it  in  detail.  But  my  full  statement  which  will  follow 
covers  many  pertinent  points  which  I  trust  the  committee  will  con¬ 
sider. 

If  there  are  any  questions  that  any  member  of  this  committee  would 
like  to  direct  to  me,  or  if  there  is  any  further  information  that  I  can 
supply  to  the  committee,  I  would  welcome  them,  and  if  there  isn’t 
time  to  cover  them  all  today,  I  would  lie  pleased  to  appear  again  or  to 
submit  my  opinions  to  your  committee  for  your  report. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  even  if  my  time  is  cut 
short  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  calling  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
the  floor,  I  do  not  want  to  deter  the  members  of  this  committee  from 
returning  to  the  House  Chamber  to  answer  to  their  name.  We  do 
have  important  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

1  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  I  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  submit  my  full  views  to  the  committee  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  carried  in  the  record  in  full, 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Seymour  Halpern  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  want  to  thank  you  ant!  the  Committee  for  affording  we  thus 
opportunity  to  testify  in  behalf  of  comprehensive  legislation  on  automobile  and 
traffic  safety, 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  Committee  in  reviewing  and  comparing 
the  various  bills  which  have  been  Introduced.  Your  membership  and  other 
legislative  bodies,  both  there  and  in  the  Senate,  have  already  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  effort  toward  this  subject. 

And  so,  you  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to  make  some 
observations  and  recommendations,  trusting  that  this  Committee  will  come  for¬ 
ward  la  the  final  analysis  with  a  workable  and  effective  bill. 
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My  first  experience  In  this  field  came  several  years  ago  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  when  I  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety.  We  mauaged  to  overhaul  the  entire  State  code,  correcting 
the  many  duplications  and  improving  safety  regulations.  New  York  has  been 
one  of  the  most  progressive  States  in  this  vital  area.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  any  one  state  can  do. 

Now,  after  many  years  of  seeming  indifference,  automobile  safety  has  become 
one  of  the  most  topical  issues  of  the  day.  The  Congress  is  primarily  responsible 
for  this  awakening  concern. 

I  recognize  a  very  urgent  Federal  role  In  this  field.  The  automobile  is  an 
inter  statement  Instrument ;  it  is  the  only  vehicle  for  which  Federal  regulations 
are  lacking. 

There  are  over  80  million  cars  on  the  road  today ;  and  they  are  being  driven 
by  more  than  50  million  licensed  operators. 

Nearly  48,000  people  die  every  year  in  automobile  accidents  and  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  estimates  that  without  a  comprehensive  national 
safety  effort,  this  figure  will  rise  to  100,000  by  1075.  And  by  1075,  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Safety  Foundation  declares  that  we  may  expect  125  million  licensed 
drivers  and  117  million  vehicles  in  operation. 

I  am  sure  the  Committee  is  well  acquainted  with  these  statistics.  They  indi¬ 
cate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  which  faces  the  country. 

There  is  no  single  cause  of  automobile  accidents.  Moreover,  Government  cam 
not  guarantee  the  driving  habits  of  motorists.  No  matter  what  we  are  able  to 
accomplish  in  superior  vehicle  design,  in  removing  road  obstructions,  in  stand¬ 
ardizing  traffic  control  from  State  to  State,  in  educating  the  young  driver,  there 
will  always  be  human  error  and  carelessness  which  will  result  in  major  acci¬ 
dents. 

However,  I  would  suggest  that  this  acknowledgment  is  largely  Irrelevant  to 
our  task.  The  question  is  not  whether  industry  and  Government  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  the  field,  which  is  undoubtedly  true ;  rather,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  both  industry  and  Governmental  authorities  are  doing  all  that 
is  possible  now  to  ensure  the  safest  possible  vehicle  and  to  instruct  motorists 
on  accident  prevention. 

Coincidentally,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  buying  public  used  safety 
waist  belts  only  half  the  time,  which  the  National  Safety  Council  asserts; 
rather,  the  question  la  whether  this  proven  safety  device  is  installed,  giving 
the  driver  the  option.  This  is  a  feature  requiring  the  participation  of  the  op¬ 
erator;  we  cannot  really  order  him  to  use  it;  but  we  can  insist  that  It  be  made 
available. 

An  effective  approach  to  the  problem  of  traffic  safety  will  depend  on  a  mix 
of  provisions  because  we  are  dealing  with  four  principal  components :  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  the  road,  the  driver,  and  law  enforcement. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  bad  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  there  urged  a  Federal  program  of  research  on  traffic 
safety  and  assistance  to  the  states  in  operating  improved  driver  education  and 
vehicle  inspection  systems, 

I  am  convinced  that  whatever  legislation  we  adopt  relative  to  automobile 
safety  conditions,  our  objective  cannot  be  fully  realized  without  a  comparable 
effort  in  the  field  of  proper  vehicle  maintenance  and  driver  education.  This 
must  supplement  any  demand  that  automobiles  be  equipped  with  up-to-date 
safety  features. 

Over  3  million  youngsters  reach  the  legal  driving  age  each  year.  It  is  among 
younger  drivers  that  the  highest  accident  rate  exists.  But  only  about  30  of 
our  State  legislatures  have  appropriated  special  funds  in  support  of  high  school 
driver  education,  Mr,  Norman  Key,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Safety  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  that  IMs  million  boys  and  girls  are  hot 
receiving  professional  instruction,  which  represents  exactly  one-half  of  all 
beginners, 

I  also  fee!  that  we  must  encourage  the  adoption  of  improved  motor  vehicle 
inspection  systems.  About  one-half  of  ali  cars  on  the  road  today  are  6  years 
of  age  or  older.  Approximately  20  of  our  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
operate  inspection  programs.  The  Congress  can  move  to  spur  the  inception  and 
improvement  of  motor  vehicle  maintenance  standards,  which  is  crucial  in  the 
overall  attack  on  the  national  accident  rate. 
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On  the  question  of  automobile  safety.  It  is  now  being  asserted  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  not  recognized  their  responsibility  toward  the  public.  I  do  not 
wish  to  concern  myself  with  these  general  charges,  counter-charges,  and  insinua¬ 
tions.  However,  it  does  seem  evident,  from  testimony  heard  here  and  before 
other  Committees,  that  the  industry  has  not  played  the  innovative  and  substan¬ 
tive  role  which  in  essence  we  have  a  right  to  ex|**ot.  For  we  are  not  technicians : 
the  buying  public  remains  unaware  of  the  testing  results,  the  surveys,  the 
research  and  development  processes  which  universities  and  auto  manufacturers 
hare  engaged  in.  It  has  even  been  evident  in  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee, 
that  General  Motors  executives  were  ignorant  of  a  Cornell  University  study 
which  showed  failings  in  safety  door  latches  and  hinges  on  GM  products. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  early  1965  Chrysler  models  contained  a  defect, 
in  that  without  a  re  welding  job  on  the  steering  gear  support  system,  the  gear 
could  break  loose.  Dealerships  were  apparently  notified:  but  the  purchasers 
were  not  The  manufacturer  considered  the  possibility  of  a  breakdown  so  re¬ 
mote  that  the  company  took  no  steps  to  inform  the  owners.  Yet  one  would 
think,  from  a  safety  point  of  view,  that  the  steering  gear  support  and  its  mooring 
is  crucial  to  the  ear’s  proper  functioning. 

The  industry,  over  the  years,  has  independently  made  many  advances  in  en¬ 
gineering  safety  features  in  automobile  design.  General  Motors  supported  pri¬ 
vate  research  effort  in  I9G4  to  the  tune  of  1%  million  dollars.  The  industry 
as  a  whole  operates  H  proving  grounds  for  structural  testing,  where  45,000  per¬ 
sons  are  employed.  Collectively,  the  manufacturers  continue  to  make  large 
grants  to  universities  for  accident  research.  Mr,  John  S.  Bugas,  Chairman  of 
the  Safety  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  testified  that  the  $11%  million  was  earmarked  in  1965  toward  activities 
promoting  safe  driving.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  these  exertions. 

However,  with  the  knowledge  presently  available  and  the  sustained  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  and  better  safety  features,  the  question  ia  whether  the  industry 
has  used  its  key  position  to  voluntarily  ensure  that  owners  are  afforded  the 
safest  possible  vehicle.  I  don’t  think  the  facts  support  such  an  assurance. 

We  have  witnessed  a  succession  of  call-backs  of  defective  automobiles.  This 
must  indicate  that  automobile  executives  were  fully  aware  of  failings  and 
impairments  but  were  unwilling  to  take  corrective  measures  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  brought  the  issue  to  public  attention. 

While  the  GSA  prescribed  17  safety  features  for  its  purchases,  the  industry 
installed  these  only  partially  in  commercially  sold  vehicles.  In  some  cases 
these  features  were  made  standard  in  only  the  more  expensive  model  cars. 

We  know,  as  industry  spokesmen  have  acknowledged,  that  the  universal 
incorporation  of  safety  features  has  come  to  depend  upon  the  extent  of  owner 
acceptance.  This  may  take  years  to  develop.  By  analogy,  we  cannot  be 
kept  waiting  In  order  to  construct  the  safest  possible  airplane. 

Mandatory  standards  represent  the  only  rational,  workable  approach  if  we 
are  to  synchronize  regulations  and  ensure  that  safety  becomes  a  compelling 
criterion.  To  avoid  confusion  and  a  multiplicity  of  State-imposed  variations 
and  to  extend  safety  design  to  all  passenger  model  cars,  nothing  less  than 
national  specifications  will  do  the  job. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  Mr,  Bugas,  in  his  most  recent  pronouncement, 
has  accepted  at  least  the  concept  of  mandatory  Federal  specifications  for 
automobile  safety  design,  although  I  must  confess  that  the  formula  set  forth 
as  desirable  here  confuses  me. 


I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  report  a  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Umimerce,  or  the  envisaged  Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  issue  automobile 
safety  standards  within  one  year.  The  Secretary  would  have  discretion  to 
decide  what  advanced  and  proven  features  can  today  be  effective^  applied 
by  manufacturers,  I  agree  with  Senator  Rihieoff  that  the  effective  date  for 
implementing  these  standards  should  he  ISO  days  from  the  issuance  of  the 
required  standards.  I  further  agree  that  there  lie  annual  reports 

Healttt  Service  Accident  Prevention  Bureau  reports  that 
44%  of  the  people  who  die  in  auto  accidents  succumb  under  survivable  condi¬ 
tions,  Roughly  35%  of  fatalities  are  due  to  ejection  from  the  vehicle  follow¬ 
ing  Impact  Further  research  efforts  must  show  us  ways  to  relocate  dashboard 
items  which  today  contribute  harmfully  to  the  repercussions  of  "internal 
collision  or  "second  collision,"  which  occurs  when  the  driver  is  thrust  for- 
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wan!  following  Initial  impact.  Improved  door  latches  and  hinges  must  be 
found  which  limit  their  present  tendency  to  fly  open,  causing  ejection.  In 
addition,  I  firmly  support  legislation  to  establish  min  imam  tire  safety  stand¬ 
ards  and  authorise  the  Government  to  conduct  research  into  developing  im¬ 
proved  standards,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  proposal  for  adequate  funds 
for  research  and  development  of  the  prototype  car  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  and  which  was  referred  to  by  the  distinguished  previous  witness. 

Hence,  effective  legislation  must  provide  for  the  eontimiing  updating  of 
standards  as  our  knowledge  of  accident  conditions  and  vehicle  reaction 
expands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  touched  upon  a  very  few  aspects  of  this  safety  question 
which  appear  particularly  relevant  to  me.  This  is  an  issue  of  supreme  na¬ 
tional  importance.  I  have  every  confidence  that  this  Committee,  in  surveying 
all  aspects  of  this  multifaceted  problem,  will  recommend  an  effective  measure 
which  promises  substantial  success  in  curbing  the  death  and  accident  potential 
on  our  roads  and  highways. 

The  Chairman,  Are  there  any  questions  from  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr,  Farnsley.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair  to  thank  him  for  his 
appearance. 

The  Chairman.  I  certainly  will, 

l  have  watched  with  interest  your  interest  in  this  whole  program 
all  morning.  You  have  been  very  patient,  I  knew  of  your  background 
in  safety  and  the  fact  that  you  had  spent  ID  years  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  concerned  with  this  very  problem. 

I  will  be  interested  in  reading  your  full  testimony, 

Mr,  Halpern.  I  might  add,  Mr*  Chairman,  and  I  think  this  is  of 
interest  to  the  committee,  that  we  made  a  comparative  study  of  the 
motor  vehicle  laws  of  all  the  States  of  the  United  States*  We  analyzed 
each  law  on  the  same  subject  matter  of  each  State*  It  is  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  comparison  of  the  laws  of  each  State,  of  every 
motor  vehicle  law  enacted  by  the  respective  States, 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  this  comparative  study 
to  the  committee. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  glaring  omissions  in  some  of  the  laws, 
the  ineffectiveness  of  some  of  the  laws,  the  overlapping  provisions,  the 
antiquated  provisions  are  almost  unbelievable  in  some  of  the  States 
of  this  Nation  in  this  day  and  age. 

I  would  like  to  submit  that  reveal  ing  document  * 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it,  I  think  it  would  be  valu¬ 
able  to  the  committee  when  we  start  to  mark  up  the  bill  to  have  that 
in  formation. 

Mr,  Haupern,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman* 

The  Chairman*  Thank  you  again  so  much*  We  certainly  appreci¬ 
ate  your  patience* 

We  will  now  bear  from  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Frances  Bolton* 
Mrs*  Bolton,  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish* 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  FRANCES  P*  BOLTON*  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mrs.  Bolton.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  scheduling  hearings 
on  the  various  bills  which  have  been  introduced  to  deal  with  auto¬ 
mobile  traffic  safety.  As  yon  know,  I  have  introduced  H.R,  12021  to 
establish  a  Nat  ional  Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national  leader- 
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ship  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  losses  by  means  of  intensive  research 
and  vigorous  application  of  findings.  Twenty-five  of  our  colleagues 
nave  introduced  similar  bills. 

Of  all  the  various  proposals  which  have  been  offered,  the  suggestion 
foi  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  would  seein  to  he  the  best 
approach  for  dealing  with  this  very  serious  situation.  The  National 
1  nunc  Safety  Agency  would  he  headed  by  an  Administrator  com¬ 
parable  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator,  It  would  do  the 
following:  Establish  a  National  Safety  Research  and  Testing  Center; 
provide  leadership  to  achieve  a  more  uniform  traffic  environment, 
including  more  uniform  rules  of  the  road,  more  adequate  standards 
of  safety  in  the  manufacture  of  new  vehicles  and  inspection  of  vehicles 
in  use,  better  definition  of  fitness  to  drive,  and  a  more  uniform  driving 
environment.  b 

I  have  thought  for  a  long  time  that,  steps  should  be  taken  at  the 
national  level  to  have  uniform  safety  standards— particularly  with 
reference  to  limitations  on  speeds,  standardization  of  highway  signs, 
and  driving  environment.  Although  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  millions  building  interstate  highways,  little  or  nothing  has 
bee_n  done  at  the  national  level  to  prescribe  and  enforce  safety  stand- 
ards.  Several  years  ago,  when  we  became  alarmed  at  the  increase 
in  accidents  involving  airlines  and  military  planes,  we  established  the 
federal  Aviation  Agency  to  coordinate  and  improve  safety  in  the 
air.  Wow  we  should  establish  an  agency  to  improve  safety  on  the 

ground.  It  is  my  hope  that  early  and  favorable  action  will  be  taken. 

i  hank  you. 

rile  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your  views,  Mrs.  Bolton.  If  there 
SthTwly68110"3’  We  WlU  procee<*  t0  hear  the  Honorable  William 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY,  A  REFRESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 

,  Tjrf  WA.Y'  ¥r'  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  I 

am  grateful  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  this  distinguished  com- 

me  t0  submit  this  statement  in  favor  of  my  bill, 

Each  year  50,000  Americans  are  indiscriminately  killed  in  senseless 
automobile  accidents;  3  million  others  are  maimed  and  seriously  in¬ 
jured  each  year;  and  $8  billion  of  our  national  wealth  is  annually  dis¬ 
sipated  by  this  needless  slaughter. 

To  put  these  gruesome  statistics  into  perspective,  allow  me  to  point 
out  that  more  Americans  died  on  our  Nation’s  highways  (1.7801  in 
the  10-day  span  that  included  last  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  than 
had  been  lost,  up  to  that  tune,  in  all  the  yearn  of  our  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

<  in  C  hristmas  weekend  alone  720  lives  were  claimed  by  auto  accidents. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  National  Safety  Agency  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  national  leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses  by  means  of 
intensive  research  and  vigorous  application  of  the  findings' 

.  pec  dirally,  this  hi  11  would:  (1)  establish  a  National  KafetyCenter 
and  the  Office  of  National  Traffic  Safety  Administrator  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and  (2)  provide  leadership  to  achieve  a 
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more  uniform  traffic  environment,  including  more  adequate  standards 
of  safety  in  the  manufacture  of  new  vehicles  in  use,  a  better  definition 
of  fitness  to  drive,  and  a  more  uniform  physical  driving  environment. 

The  program  would  include  conducting  research  and  engineering 
studies;  establishing  national  traffic  safety  standards;  collecting  and 
publishing  statistics;  maintaining  library  reference  and  public  infor¬ 
mation  services;  publishing  consumer  traffic  safety  bulletins;  pro¬ 
moting  uniform  State  traffic  and  driver  licensing  laws;  employing 
experts  and  consultants;  negotiating  contracts  and  making  grants  to 
outside  firms  to  assist  in  the  research  of  the  Center;  and  acting  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  States,  local  governments,  and  non  public  institutions  and 
organizations. 

Under  this  bill,  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  may  certify  for  label¬ 
ing  or  advertising  purposes  that  their  new  vehicles  meet  TXS.  safety 
standards  if  they  submit  proof  adequate  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Commerce. 

Grants  to  the  States  of  up  to  W  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  traffic 
safety  programs  they  establish  are  authorized,  provided  that  State  £n 
plans  meet  certain  standards.  State  activities  eligible  for  aid  may 
include  programs  for  the  improvement  of  driver  education  and  li¬ 
censing;  motor  vehicle  inspection;  accident  reporting;  highway  de¬ 
sign  and  construction;  and  highway  signs,  signals,  and  controls, 

Tli is  Agency  would  not  seek  to  supplant  existing  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  but  would  provide  aggressive  leadership  to  achieve  a 
concert  of  action. 

In  many  traffic  areas  national  safety  standards  are  absolutely 
necessary.  As  to  safer  cars,  individual  States  cannot  legislate  many 
safety  features  into  autos  without  creating  chaos  in  the  automobile 
industry.  Nor  can  States  assure  the  presence  of  properly  licensed 
drivers  on  their  roadways,  nor  can  they  assure  uniform  highways 
and  safety  regulations  unless  there  are  national  standards. 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  reduce  the  extent  of  death, 
injury,  and  loss  of  property  resulting  from  traffic  accidents  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  means  for  a  concerted  attack  on  the  problem. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  importance  of  halting  the  escala¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  annual  traffic  deaths.  Undoubtedly  the  causes 
of  these  deaths  are  varied.  Dangerous  highways,  unqualified  and 
reckless  drivers,  and  a  lack  of  proper  safety  features  in  cars  all  sig¬ 
nificantly  contribute  to  the  appalling  statistics.  Action  must  soon 
be  taken.  It  should  come  in  this  session  of  the  89th  Congress  whose 
humane  concern  in  providing  a  better  life  for  all  Americans  should 
carry  into  the  critical  and  lifesaving  area  of  highway  safety. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  ana  concern. 

The  Chairman,  Thank  you  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  our  colleague  from  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Ed  Reinecke. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  ED  REINECKE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Reinecke,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee; 
there  have  been  over  two  dozen  bills  introduced  in  the  House  which 
call  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  within 
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the  Department  of  Commerce,  This  fact  in  itself  demonstrates 
broad  bipartisan  support  for  this  approach  in  preference  to  others 
which  have  been  initiated,  including  ILK.  13228,  the  so-called  Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  which  the  President  specifically  endorsed  in  his 
transportation  message.  Prior  to  recommending  enactment  of  ILK, 
13228,  however,  the  President  stated: 

I  am  assigning  responsibility  for  coordinating  Federal  highway  safety  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  to  establish 
a  major  highway  safety  unit  within  his  Department. 

The  President  thus  gave  tacit  approval  to  the  primary  objective  of 
H.R.  12548  and  ILIL  12561 — that  of  assigning  responsibility  fur  the 
establishment  of  a  nationwide  traffic  safety  program  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce* 

H.R,  12548  is  based  on  fact — ILK.  13228  is  based  on  fiction.  The 
latter  is  replete  with  references  to  a  nonexistent  Secretary  of  Trans¬ 
portation  who  is  assigned  “responsibility  for  promoting  national  traf¬ 
fic  safety.”  The  bill  is  presumptive  in  that  it  has  as  its  genesis  a 
Department  of  Transportation  which  does  not  exist  today — and  may 
not  be  created  within  the  immediate  future.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  H.R.  13200,  the  administration’s  Department  of  Transportation 
bill,  has  not  even  scheduled  hearings  on  the  measure  to  date.  The 
Congress  would  surely  be  criticized,  and  justifiably  so,  for  putting  the 
“cart  before  the  horse''  if  it  approved  the  administration’s  Traffic 
Safety  Act — since  its  fate  is  so  closely  related  to  that  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  and  less  urgent  Department  of  Transportation  proposal. 

The  weight  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  urgent  need  for  plan¬ 
ning,  coordination,  and  implementation  of  a  nationwide  safety  pro¬ 
gram  is  staggering— the  loss  of  50,000  lives  and  $9  billion  in  1965 
alone  as  a  result  of  traffic  accidents.  The  traffic  safety  problem  is  a 
critical  one,  and  should  be  dealt  with  immediately  and  realistically 
on  the  basis  of  available  manpower,  facilities,  and  resources.  Your 
committee  has  recognized  the  immediacy  of  the  problem  by  schedul¬ 
ing  these  hearings  early  in  the  session,  I  hope  further  action  will  not 
be  postponed  indefinitely  pending  consideration  of  the  controversial 
proposal  to  establish  the  Transportation  Department— which  in  the 
present  mood  of  Congress  may  not  materialize. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
ad  m  inis  t rat  ion’s  bill.  Unlike  the  Na  t  ion  a  I  T  ra  flic  Sa  fety  A  gen  cy  i  >  ro  - 
posals  (H.R.  12548  and  H,R.  12561),  it  calls  upon  Congress  to  appro¬ 
priate,  or  I  should  say  expropriate,  moneys  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  finance  the  provisions  of  the  Traffic  Safety  Act.  I  think  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  highway  trust  fund  is  extremely  deficient 
and  that  the  administration  has  not  come  up  with  an  accurate  estimate 
of  interstate  highway  construction  costs— nor  has  it  related  the  ulti¬ 
mate  projected  cost  to  trust  fund  receipts.  It  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  fund  is  $8  billion  short  of  completing  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  The  estimated  deficit 
doe|  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  President  is  attempting 
to  finance  both  his  safety  program  as  well  as  Lady  Bird’s  beautifica¬ 
tion  program  through  the  highway  trust  fund.  These  programs  com¬ 
bined  will  cost  about  $300  million  per  year.  In  addition,  the  admin- 
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istration  lias  recommended  that  the  national  forest  and  public  lands 
highway  systems  be  financed  out  of  the  trust  fund.  They  represent 
approximately  $42  million  a  year.  On  top  of  all  this,  the  President 
is  trying  to  divert  from  the  trust  fund  the  proceeds,  amounting  to 
approximately  $8  million  per  year,  from  the  Federal  aviation  gas  tax. 
While  he  has  recommended  that  1  percentage  point  of  the  revenue 
produced  by  the  automobile  excise  tax  lie  transferred  to  the  trust  fund 
to  finance  the  beautification  program,  this  is  equivalent  to  only  $170 
million  per  year*  These  proposed  financial  transactions,  if  permitted 
by  Congress,  would  represent  at  the  minimum  a  $180  million  deficit 
per  year— and  over  a  6-year  period  would  add  in  excess  of  another 
billion  dollars  to  the  total  deficit  of  the  trust  fund* 

Broken  down,  the  administration’s  proposals  for  1967  represent : 

On  the  plus  side- _ _ _ _ _ _ -* _ _ _ $170, 000, 000 

On  the  minus  side _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  8, 000, 000 

300, 000*  000 
42, 000, 000 


S50p  000, 000 

There  will,  of  course,  be  a  day  of  reckoning — but  if  the  President 
has  his  way,  he  won’t  be  around  to  face  it.  Presently  due  to  expire  on 
October  1,  1972,  the  President  is  asking  that  the  life  of  the  highway 
fund  be  extended  to  February  28,  1973*  This  means  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  successor  will  be  placed  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  inheriting 
the  debts  which  he  is  trying  to  impose  on  the  highway  fund. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  at  this  point  that  m  his  March  24,  1961, 
budget  message  to  Congress,  President  Kennedy  said  “My  earlier  mes- 
sage  on  highways  contained  recommendations  for  the  user  taxes 
needed  to  assure  a  satisfactory  rate  of  progress  on  highway  construc¬ 
tion  at  levels  previously  recommended  by  my  predecessor*  This  ad¬ 
ministration  will  not  permit  funds  for  this  program  to  be  diverted 
from  general  revenue*"  Thus,  both  of  President  Johnson’s  immediate 
predecessors  adhered  to  a  pay-as-you-go  formula  to  complete  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ini  erst  ate  Highway  System*  Likewise,  Congress  has  con¬ 
sistently  adhered  to  this  formula  and  has  refused  more  than  once  to 
add  other  burdens  to  the  highway  fund*  I  hope,  in  its  wisdom,  it  will 
refuse  to  do  so  again. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  proposals 
are  perfect,  but  they  do  represent  a  sound  and  realistic  approach  with 
which  your  committee  can  work* 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your  presentation,  Mr*  Reinecke, 

Mr.  Reinecke*  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  Mr.  Chairman* 

The  Chairman,  Next  we  shall  hear  from  Mr,  Love  of  Ohio. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RODNEY  BL  LOVE.  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  Love.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  Congress  has  found  that 
traffic  accidents  are  a  menace  to  the  public  health  and  welfare  and  that 
they  cost  the  American  people  $9  billion  and  60,000  lives  last  year. 

I  believe  that  the  factors  which  contribute  to  such  accidents  may  lie 
minimized  or  eliminated  by  a  national  effort  and,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  my  bill,  ILR.  12551,  and  other  similar  bills  on  which  you  are  now 
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holding  hearings,  to  reduce  the  extent  of  death,  injury,  and  loss  of 
property  resulting  from  traffic  accidents  by  providing  the  means  for 
a  concerted  attack  on  the  problem. 

In  order  to  carry  out.  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  establish,  within  the  agency,  a  -National  Traffic  Cen- 

er.  the  Center  shall  consist  of  a  library,  laboratory,  research  and 
testing  facil it  les  as  may  be  necessary  to  examine  every  facet  of  the  traf¬ 
fic  accident  phenomena  in  order  to  find  the  principal  causes  of  traffic 
accidents  and  injury  and  to  identify  the  most  effective  and  practical 
means  for  their  prevention. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish,  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  regulations 
prescribing  national  traffic  safety  standards.  These  standards  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  specified  in  the  regulations. 

1  he  Secretary  is  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  to  make  grants  to  the  States  to  pay  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  State  programs  for  improv¬ 
ing  highway  traffic  safety. 

Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  conclude,  by  thanking  this  committee  and 
you  personally,  Mr,  Staggers,  for  putting  traffic  safety  high  on  the  na¬ 
tional  action  agenda  and  for  the  promise  that  such  congressional  in¬ 
terest  strengthens  our  mutual  desire  for  a  safer  and  healthier  America* 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your  brief  presentation,  Mr*  Love. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  our  colleague  from  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
the  Honorable  William  St  Onge. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON-  WILLIAM  L.  ST,  ONGE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  St,  Onge,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  truly  delighted  that  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  committee  has  scheduled  these  public  hearings  on  legisla¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  one  of  our  major  national  problems,  which  is  trag¬ 
ically  felt  by  all  segments  of  our  population  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
I  refer  to  the  growing  menace  of  our  traffic  problem  and  the  severity 
of  the  traffic  toll  we  are  paying* 

On  February  3,  lOGfi,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  12552,  to  establish  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  study  means  for  reduction  of  traffic 
accident  losses.  Th is  is  the  same  measure  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
file  Honorable  .lames  A.  Mackay,  of  Georgia,  who  lias  done  a  com¬ 
mendable  job  in  research  and  gaining  support  for  the  proposal.  I 
therefore  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  my  views  regarding 
this  legislation  and  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  committee  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  today  that  we  must  act— and 
act  fast— to  seek  ways  how  to  reduce  the  enormous  traffic  toll  in  the 
Nation.  The  price  we  are  paying  is  already  exceedingly  high  and  is 
growing  higher  from  year  to  year,  in  fact  from  day  to  day.  There 
were  49,000  traffic  deaths  in  the  country  in  1905  and  it  is  estimated 
that,  if  0  continues  at  this  rate,  traffic  deaths  will  reach  a  total  of 
100,000  by  19(5.  In  addition,  the  Nation  suffered  some 3.5  million  in¬ 
juries  on  its  highways  and  an  estimated  $9  billion  damage  to  pronertv 
during  the  past  year.  ‘  *  J 

1  fear  that  we  are  approaching  the  point  of  a  national  catastrophe 
when  we  consider  t  he  high  price  we  are  paying  on  our  roads  and  high- 
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ways.  The  traffic  toll  Is  costing  us  almost  1,000  lives  every  week, 
nearly  70,000  injuries,  and  about  $175  million  loss  or  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty.  These  are  staggering  losses  to  life  and  property  which  our 
Nation  can  ill  afford. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  dt>es  not  provide  suggestions  to  auto¬ 
mobile  companies  or  driver  groups  as  to  specific  safety  measures. 
There  have  been  many  such  suggestions  made,  but  what  we  need  now 
is  a  responsible  authority  to  study  these  measures  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  greatest  safety  to  our  people  and  to  recommend  which  of 
these  are  to  he  adopted,  as  well  as  to  seek  new  safety  standards. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  m  the  U.8,  Department  of  Commerce  whose 
task  it  will  be  to  conduct  research ‘regarding  the  causes  of  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  and  to  seek  the  most  effective  and  practical  means  for  improving 
traffic  safety.  The  Agency’s  findings  will  l>e  used  to  establish  national 
traffic  safety  standards. 

Among  the  Agency’s  activities  will  be  research  and  engineering 
studies,  collection  of  traffic  statistics,  provide  public  information  serv¬ 
ices,  promotion  of  uniform  State  traffic  and  driver  licensing  laws, 
grants  to  the  States  for  traffic  safety  programs,  including  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  inspection,  driver  education,  highway  design  and  construction, 
highway  signs  and  controls,  as  well  as  cooperation  with  the  States, 
local  governments,  and  organizations  to  establish  greater  safety  on  the 
highways, 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  stop  the  slaughter  on  our  highways.  The  situation  will  not  be 
solved  itself.  We  must  undertake  a  concerted  attack  on  this  problem 
before  it  gets  out  of  hand.  It  has  become  a  national  problem  and  for 
this  reason  I  believe  that  Congress  must  provide  the  leadership  to  deal 
with  it  on  a  national  scale. 

1  again  wish  to  thank  your  committee  for  its  foresightedness  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  issue  and  urge  you  to  recommend  early  action  to  the 
House, 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  Mr.  St.  Onge,  We  shall  continue  by 
hearing  from  the  Honorable  Abraham  Multer.  Yon  may  proceed  Mr. 
Mul  ter, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr,  Multer.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded 
me  to  express  my  views  on  my  bill,  H.H.  12905,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  members  of  this  committee  with  the  many 
technical  aspects  of  this  bill,  which  1  am  sure,  have  by  now  been  fully 
discussed  by  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  12548,  and  many  of  our  other  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  also  introduced  idem  Seal  bills. 

In  general,  this  bill  would  establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Its  purpose  would  be  to  provide 
national  leadership  to  reduce  death,  injury,  and  property  damage  on 
our  highways  by  intensive  research  and  vigorous  application  of  reme¬ 
dies.  It  would  provide  the  means  for  a  concerted  attack  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  death  and  mayhem  on  ourlughwaya 
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The  Agency  would  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President  with  (lie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  would  con¬ 
tain  a  traffic  safety  center  that  would  research  the  problem  of  traffic 
safety,  whose  findings  would  tie  used  to  establish  national  safety  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  national  traffic  safety  program  to  be  established  would  among 
other  things  conduct  engineering  studies  and  establish  safety  stand¬ 
ards. 

Our  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  could  certify  for  labeling  and 
advertising  purposes  that  their  products  meet  U.S.  safety  standards 
upon  adequate  proof  of  compliance. 

Grants  could  be  made  to  States  of  up  to  30  percent  of  the  cost  of 
traffic  safety  programs  establ  ishetl  by  them. 

The  need  for  this  bill  must  be  apparent.  The  number  of  deaths  on 
our  national  highways  amounts  to  a  national  scandal:  49,000  of  our 
fellow  Americans  met  their  deaths  on  the  highways  in  1965,  a  new 
record  for  1  year.  This  carnage  on  our  highways  must  stop. 

While  we  recognize  the  need  for  national  safety  programs  in  the 
case  of  air  travel,  we  continue  to  view  highway  travel  myopically.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  employs  47,000  people  to  protect  the  12  per¬ 
cent  of  our  people  who  fly  each  year.  No  similar  agency  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Government  performs  such  function  for  our  vastly  larger  number 
of  highway  travelers.  It  just  doesn’t  make  sense  for  us  to  continue  to 
ignore  the  problem  of  highway  travel  at  the  national  level. 

Individual  States  cannot  legislate  safety  features  into  automobiles 
without  creating  chaos  in  the  industry. 

To  establish  a  uniform  system  of  highways,  we  must  have  national 
standards.  This  bill  does  not  seek  to  supplant  existing  public  and 
private  agencies  in  the  field.  It  seeks  only  to  provide  aggressive  na¬ 
tional  leadership  so  that  uniformity  of  action  can  lie  achieved  by  all 
agencies  of  State  and  local  governments,  members  of  industry  and 
other  public  or  private  organizations  that  are  concerned  with  the 
problem. 

We  either  travel  together  in  safety  on  the  highway  through  national 
leadership  and  common  effort  by  all  the  interested  parties  or  we  travel 
separately  on  the  highway,  each  in  his  own  way  to  face,  as  best  he  can, 
the  death  and  mayhem  that  lurks  there. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  favorably  report  H. R.  12905. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  views  Mr.  Mutter.  We  have 
several  other  Members  of  Congress  to  hear,  so  we  shall  proceed  by 
hearing  from  our  colleague  from  Iowa,  the  Honorable  John  Culver. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.  JOHN  C,  CULVER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  Culver.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  this  committee  for  affording  me  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  Na¬ 
tional  Traffic  Safety  Agency. 

Earlier  this  year,  automotive  safety  hearings  were  conducted  in 
Des  Moines  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  I  have 
submitted  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  those  hearings  to  your  commit¬ 
tee  for  your  consideration.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  concern 
reflected  in  those  hearings  is  a  nationwide  concern  as  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  proposals  you  have  before  you  today,  introduced  by  my 
colleagues  from  every  area  of  the  country  without  partisan  considera¬ 
tion. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  alarming  rise  in  automobile  deaths  on 
our  Nation’s  highways  is  one  of  the  most  critical  domestic  problems 
we  face  today.  Shocking  statistics  have  been  cited  and  more  will  be 
introduced  in  these  hearings  to  show  the  mounting  costs,  the  tragic 
losses,  and  the  number  of  lives  that  might  have  been  saved  and  acci¬ 
dents  that  might  have  been  prevented. 

The  problem  of  traffic  safety  lias  been  with  us  since  the  automobile 
was  put  into  popular  use.  As  early  as  1924,  then  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Herbert  Hoover  called  a  national  conference  to  consider  the 
steadily  increasing  problem  of  highway  and  auto  safety,  and  such 
meetings  have  been  held  with  notable  regularity  ever  since.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  other  Government  agencies  have  variously  considered 
the  problem  and  have  established  offices  or  positions  with  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  area. 

And  yet,  in  1966,  there  has  still  been  no  effective  national  leadership 
in  traffic  safety,  no  concerted  effort  within  government  to  counter  one 
of  the  most  shameful  drains  on  our  Nation’s  human  and  financial  re¬ 
sources.  Fatality  figures  continue  to  mount,  measurable  costs  have 
reached  almost  $9  billion,  and  each  year — indeed  each  month — sta¬ 
tistics  become  more  alarming. 
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It  is  time  for  national  leadership — in  fact,  that  leadership  is  long 
overdue.  It  is  time — past  time — to  establish  fixed  responsibility  with¬ 
in  the  Government.  Now,  in  this  89th  Congress.  These  hearings  are 
an  encouraging  sign  that,  this  year,  something  will  be  done. 

The  legislation  which  you  have  before  you  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  would  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
national  action  and  responsibility  to  reverse  the  shocking  trend  in 
highway  accidents.  It  does  not  promise  easy  solutions  or  immediate 
drops  in  fatality  rates.  Hut  it  does  promise  the  first  effort  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  to  research,  to  study,  to  explain,  and  to  offer— and  imple¬ 
ment — solutions  to  the  sorry  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to¬ 
day. 

Critics  of  the  Federal  Government  will  say  this  is  a  local  problem, 
a  matter  of  State  responsibility— that  Washington  has  no  right  to 
interfere.  But  our  highways  have  no  State  and  local  boundaries.  A 
driver  is  not  limited  in  his  travel  from  State  to  State.  And  the  citizen 
of  one  State  has  a  right,  to  protection  and  security  on  our  Nation’s 
highways,  not  only  in  his  own  State  but  in  every  other  as  well. 

Opponents  of  the  establishment  of  another  Federal  Agency  will 
argue  that  the  problem  can  lie  met  within  the  existing  structure  of 
governmental  organization.  I  would  remind  them  that  this  existing 
structure  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  problem  to  date.  Offices  and 
officials  have  struggled  with  various  aspects  of  the  problem,  but  no  one 
lias  dealt  with  the  total  environment  of  traffic  safety.  If  we  are  to  be 
successful  in  this  endeavor,  we  must  define  explicitly  the  Federal  role 
by  an  appropriate  act  of  Congress.  And  I  am  convinced  that  this 
role  can  best  be  filled  by  n  single  agent— a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  headed  by  a  qualified  Administrator — with  fixed  responsi¬ 
bility,  with  complete  authority,  and  with  no  other  obligations  to  com¬ 
pete  for  t  ime  and  attention. 

Others  will  protest  the  cost  of  such  a  national  effort.  I  would  call 
their  attention  to  the  mounting  costs  of  traffic  accidents — over  $8 
billion  last  year,  plus  the  incalculable  losses  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
human  lives.  Traffic  accidents  are  the  most  common  causes  of  death 
in  t  he  age  group  from  5  to  30,  and  it  is  this  age  group  that  possesses 
\the  greatest  potential  for  contributing  to  our  economy  and  our 
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We  are  spending  millions  on  public  health  programs — research, 
treatment,  prevention  and  hospital  construction — as  well  we  should* 
And  yet  the  1,700,000  individuals  injured  in  traffic  accidents  since 
1964  equal  the  number  of  total  beds  in  all  1T*S*  hospitals  for  the  same 
year — a  tremendous  public  health  problem. 

We  are  increasingly  concerned  about  air  safety — as  well  we  should 
be*  The  727  occupies  national  attention  at  the  present  time,  and  yet, 
if  a  727,  fully  loaded,  crashed  every  day,  the  number  killed  in  a  year 
would  be  20,000  less  than  the  traffic  toll  for  1965,  We  spend  $100,000 
per  victim  to  investigate  air  crashes*  We  spend  5  cents  per  victim 
to  investigate  auto  crashes* 

We  are  concerned  about  the  safety  of  our  servicemen  in  conflict 
and  spend  billions  to  protect  and  support  them — as  well  we  should* 
Yet  in  a  period  from  January  1961,  to  January  1965,  while  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  military  men  were  killed  in  combat  in  Vietnam,  more 
than  6,900  servicemen  were  killed  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  on  the 
public  roads. 

In  proposing  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  we  are  not  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  Federal  Government  should  regulate  and  control  the 
Nation's  highways.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  Congress  fix  per¬ 
formance  standards  for  the  automotive  industry.  We  are  not  suggest¬ 
ing  that  States  abdicate  their  primary  responsibility  for  traffic  safety. 

We  are  suggesting  that  a  specific  agency  be  established  with  fixed 
responsibility  to  conduct  research  and  investigation  in  all  relevant 
areas  of  traffic  safety,  to  encourage  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  uniform  State  traffic  and  licensing  laws,  and  to  develop  and  estab¬ 
lish  national  traffic  safety  standards.  We  are  suggesting  that  this 
agency  provide  for  the  certification  of  motor  vehicle  manufacturers 
whose  vehicles  are  designed  to  meet  national  safety  performance  stand¬ 
ards  established  by  that  agency*  And  we  are  suggesting  that  grants 
be  authorized  to  Slate  safety  agencies  to  assist  in  establishing  and 
expanding  programs  for  traffic  safety* 

We  are  asking  the  89th  Congress,  now,  to  focus  national  attention 
on  automobile  and  traffic  safety  and  to  direct  the  best  national  leader* 
ship  and  coordination  ability  to  stemming  the  awful  toll  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  tragedy  on  our  highways* 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your  views  Mr.  Culver.  If  there 
are  no  questions,  we  shall  hear  next  from  Mr*  Donohue  of  Massachu* 
setts.  You  may  proceed  Mr*  Donohue* 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr  Donohue.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  on 
behalf  of  millions  of  Americans,  may  I  express  the  deepest  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  you  for  the  conduct  of  these  hearings  on  various  legislative 
proposals  to  save  the  lives  and  the  limbs  of  our  people  traveling  upon 
the  American  highways.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  vitally  iin- 
portant  legislative  subjects  that  today  challenges  our  legislative  pro- 
dence, 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  indeed  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  favor 
of  my  bill,  ITR.  1255ft,  to  establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency 
within  the  Commerce  Department  and  the  similar  and  related  bills  you 
are  currently  considering*  Please  let  me  emphasize  right  now  my 
earnest  conviction  that  the  particular  measure  or  author  is  not  the 
important  thing  in  this  matter.  My  sole  reason  for  being  here  is  to 
urge  your  approval  of  whatever  bill  or  combination  of  hills  you  deem 
best  designed  to  protect  and  promote  the  lives  and  safety  of  our  fellow 
citizens  traveling  our  highways. 

In  summary  ray  bill,  and  similar  bills,  proposes  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Traffic  Safety  Center  to  pinpoint  the  principal  causes  of 
traffic  accidents  and  project  practical  means  for  their  invention 
through  the  application  of  national  traffic  safety  standards  that  would 
lie  best  on  the  profound  research  and  findings  of  the  National  Traffic 
Center.  The  bill  also  provides  incentives  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
automobile  manufacturers  and  further  offers  encouragement,  through 
grants,  to  the  States  for  the  expansion  of  their  own  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  highway  traffic  safety. 

Over  these  past  several  years,  the  issue  of  highway  safety  has  been 
steadily  arousing  the  conscience  of  the  American  public  and  I  believe 
the  time  is  long  overdue  for  it  to  become  a  major  legislative  concern  of 
the  American  Congress. 

In  1965  the  national  auto  fatality  toll  reached  the  50,000  mark.  The 
annual  injury  list  is  over  1.7  million  persons.  The  direct  cost  of  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  has  been  reliably  estimated  at  more  than  $8  billion  a 
year. 

The  dimensions  of  this  problem,  on  these  statistics  alone,  are  stag¬ 
gering  in  their  revelation  of  losses  of  life,  permanent  injuries  and 
economic  waste.  Surely  it  is  a  most  urgent  matter  that  calls  for  na¬ 
tional  leadership  and  guidance  for  correction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  national  leadership  and  guidance  would  be 
projected  by  the  establishment  of  the  National  Safety  Center  we  pro¬ 
pose  and  effectively  applied  through  cooperating  Federal,  State,  and 
local  campaigns  to  accomplish  national  reductions  in  the  almost  un¬ 
believable  number  of  fatalities  and  injuries  now  occurring  on  our 
highways  each  year. 

Such  an  agency,  at  the  Federal  level,  would  also  provide  impera¬ 
tively  urgent  overall  direction  and  assistance  to  traffic  safety  efforts 
now  being  extended  by  16  different  Government  units  and  more  than 
45  private  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  objective  of  all  of  these  bills  before  you  is  clearly 
m  the  national  interest.  The  need  of  the  legislation  is  practically  of 
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a  desperate  nature.  The  duty  and  obligation  of  the  Congress  to  act 
in  sensible  concern  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  safety  of  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  is  clear.  For  these  basic  reasons,  I  urge  this  committee 
to  approve  and  recommend  appropriate  legislation  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  objectives  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  would  like  to  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  and  your  distin¬ 
guished  committee  members  for  your  courtesy. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Donohue.  We  have  one  more 
Member  to  hear  and  then  we  shall  recess.  Our  next  witness  will  be 
Mr.  Machen  of  Maryland. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  Machen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Hervey  G.  Machen  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland.  I  offer  this  statement  in  behalf 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  12559,  and  in  behalf  of  those  identical  to  it.  First, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Mackay, 
for  his  efforts  and  leadership  in  drafting  and  introducing  this  measure 
which  I  strongly  support. 

As  in  practically  every  State,  we  in  Maryland  are  not  immune  from 
the  crisis  on  our  highways.  No  one  is.  In  the  past  several  years,  for 
example,  we  have  lost  two  members  of  the  house  of  delegates  in  traffic 
accidents.  One  of  them  was  a  very  close  friend  of  mine. 

All  too  frequently  it  takes  the  loss  of  this  magnitude  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  publicity  to  shook  the  public  mind  into  something  more  active 
than  the  state  of  euphoria  in  which  it  wallows  on  the  subject  of  traffic 
safety. 

The  tragedy  is  more  than  (he  loss  of  life,  limb,  and  property.  We 
see  it  every  time  there  is  an  automobile  accident.  Others  drive  by. 
slow  down  to  take  a  close  look,  and  then,  clucking  their  tongues,  they 
drive  away  noting  what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  accident  occurred.  Very 
few  are  impressed  enough  to  drive  more  carefully,  or  to  correct  me¬ 
chanical  problems  which  render  their  vehicles  dangerous  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  want  to  confuse  the  issue  by  bringing  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  it  has  a  l>earing  on  the  highway  safety  is¬ 
sue  because  our  traffic  losses  here  at  home  greatly  surpass  those  of  our 
men  who  are  fighting  for  democracy.  If  we  spent  one-tenth  of  the 
funds  that  are  being  spent  to  stop  communism  in  Vietnam  on  highway 
safety,  think  of  the  great  national  effort  we  could  make.  I  cannot 
understand  a  country  that  fights  for  peace  in  the  world  but  is  back¬ 
ward  in  bringing  peace  to  our  highways.  With  our  vast  national 
resources  we  should  be  able  to  accomplish  both. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken  leadership  in  a  broad  range  of 
pressing  issues  that  confront  our  fast-moving  society.  Traffic  safety 
long  ago  reached  the  level  of  nationwide  significance  that  should  qual¬ 
ify  it  for  demonstrable  leadership  by  the  National  Government.  With 
our  system  of  interstate  highways  we  have  prevented  certain  types  of 
accidents,  such  as  head-on  collisions,  because  of  highway  design.  But 
this  has  not  prevented  rear  end  collisions,  driver’s  error,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  problems  that  are  crying  for  study  and  solution. 

Our  President  felt  it  important  enough  to  propose  his  own  program 
for  national  traffic  safety.  It  is  my  hope  that  with  the  recent  wide- 
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spread  attention  this  subject  is  now  receiving  in  the  Congress  a  far¬ 
sighted  program  of  national  leadership  in  traffic  safety  will  be  enacted 
into  law  this  session. 

I  deeply  appreciate  whatever  consideration  you  can  give  to  report¬ 
ing  favorably  such  a  program. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Macheu. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  Si  :15. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :45  p.m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2:15  p.m.  of  the 
same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

(The  committee  reconvened  at  2:15  p.m.,  Hon.  Harley  0.  Staggers, 
chairman,  presiding.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  attempting  by  this  method  of  coming  here  and  meeting  as 
long  as  we  can,  and  answering  rollcalls  and  com  mg  back,  to  finish  with 
this  important  legislation. 

So  we  think  it  is  so  important  that  several  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their  time  and  perhaps  their  in¬ 
terest  in  other  things  in  order  to  be  here  to  give  attention.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  witnesses  this  afternoon  that  we  are  going  to  try 
to  get  through  with  each  and  every  one  of  you  who  is  listed  here  if  we 
possibly  can. 

I  would  appreciate  your  assistance  in  keeping  your  remarks  as  short 
as  you  can.  We  want  to  make  the  record  complete.  We  do  not  want 
too  much  repetition  if  we  can  help  it. 

I  would  appreciate  the  assistance  of  each  member  of  the  committee 
in  being  very  meticulous  this  afternoon  in  trying  to  hold  down  their 
questions  to  5  minutes.  With  that  understanding  I  would  like  to  call 
our  first  witness  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Abersfeller,  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Supply  Service,  General  Services  Administration.  Will 
you  take  the  stand,  please?  I  notice  you  have  some  gentlemen  with 
you ;  if  you  will  identify  them  for  the  record,  we  will  appreciate  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HEINZ  A.  ABERSFELLER,  COMMISSIONER  OF 

THE  FEDERAL  SUPPLY  SERVICE,  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  GEORGE  RITTER,  ASSISTANT 

COMMISSIONER  FOR  STANDARDS  AND  QUALITY  CONTROL;  AND 

ROBERT  DAVIS,  DIRECTOR  OF  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ritter  on  my  right  is  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  for  Standards  and  Quality  Control.  Mr.  Davis  is 
from  the  Administrator’s  office  and  is  on  my  left. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Heinz  A.  Abers¬ 
feller,  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Supply  Service  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

On  behalf  of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  Lawson  B. 
Knott,  Jr,,  who  asked  me  to  represent  him  at  this  hearing,  I  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  your 
committee  in  connection  with  your  consideration  of  H.R.  1S228,  :i  bill 
to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety  program  and  establish- 
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ment  of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  to 
reduce  traffic  accidents  and  deaths,  injuries,  and  properly  damage 
which  occur  in  such  accidents. 

Fifst,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  for  the  record  that  the  Genera] 
Services  Administration  is  in  full  accord  with  the  objectives  of  II. R. 
1322S  and  urges  early  enactment  of  this  legislative  proposal.  Such  en¬ 
actment  would  provide,  as  recommended  by  the  President,  for  a  na¬ 
tional  program  of  highway  safety,  including  intensification  of  re¬ 
search  into  the  causes  of  highway  accidents;  improvement  of  minimum 
safety  standards  for  the  Highway,  motor  vehicle,  and  driver;  and  for 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  States  to  develop  programs  for 
improvement  of  highway  safety. 

In  the  interest  of  substantially  reducing  the  current  tragic  toll  in 
highway  deaths  and  injuries,  the  President,  as  you  know,  has  repeat¬ 
edly  emphasized  the  need  to  improve  each  aspect  of  the  death  and 
injury  triangle — the  vehicle — the  driver— and  the  road. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  March  2, 
1966,  on  the  subject  of  transportation:  The  carnage  on  the  highways 
must  be  arrested.  For  as  he  pointed  out  in  that  message,  105,000 
Americans  died  in  accidents  last  year.  More  than  half  were  killed  in 
transportation  or  in  recreation  accidents  related  to  transportation, 
49,000  deaths  involved  motor  vehicles.  Millions  of  Americans  were 
injured  in  transportation  accidents— the  overwhelming  majority  in¬ 
volving  automobiles. 

In  view  of  such  grim  statistics,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  owner  and  operator  of  one  of  the  largest  fleets  of  motor  vehi¬ 
cles,  clearly  has  an  obligation  to  continue  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  and  feasible  to  combat  the  annual  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries 
resulting  from  traffic  accidents.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  in  his  testimony  of  March  22,  1965,  lie  fore  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  concerning  the  Federal  role  in  traffic  safety,  GSA  is 
vitally  interested  in  and  concerned  about  motor  vehicle  and  traffic 
safety  because  of  such  factors  as — 

( 1 )  The  obligation  to  set  a  national  example  for  the  public  that 
will  encourage  more  extensive  use  of  passenger  safety  devices  in 
motor  vehicles ; 

(2)  The  responsibility  for  prescribing  Federal  standard  pur¬ 
chase  specifications,  including  the  prescribing  of  safety  standards 
for  passenger  carrying  motor  vehicles  procured  for*  use  by  the 
Federal  Government ; 

(3)  The  maximum  utilization  of  Government -owned  motor 
vehicles  through  safe  operations; 

(4)  The  reduction  of  tort  claim  costs  resulting  from  motor 
vehicle  accidents;  and 

(5)  The  operation  of  Government-owned  motor  vehicles  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  Government  through  safe  driving. 

In  accordance  with  section  206(a)  of  the  Federal  Property'  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  63  Stat  377,  as  amended,  GSA, 
through  its  Federal  Supply  Service,  prescribes  Federal  standard  pur¬ 
chase  specifications.  In  the  automotive  field,  GSA  has  developed  a 
Federal  standard  which  provides  for  the  inclusion  of  numerous  safety 
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features  in  motor  vehicles  procured  by  the  Government.  In  addition 
the  standard  incorporates  by  reference,  applicable  Federal  specifica¬ 
tions  for  component  items  designed  on  this  to  insure  safety  in  the  use 
of  motor  vehicles.  These  items  include  brake  linings,  brake  shoes, 
tires  and  tubes. 

Under  its  authority,  GSA  has  established  a  comprehensive  pro* 
gram  for  the  development  of  specifications  and  standards  to  insure 
that  the  Federal  Government  obtains  passenger-carrying  motor  vehi¬ 
cles,  as  well  as  other  types  of  vehicles  which  possess  characteristics 
suited  to  Government  needs. 

Those  specifications  and  standards  are  developed  in  consultation 
with  industry,  associations,  and  technical  societies,  as  well  as  with 
representatives  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

In  prescribing  Federal  standards  and  specifications  for  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  purchased  for  use  by  the  Government  GSA  lias  and  shall  continue 
to  keep  safety  in  mind  as  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  such  standards 
and  specifications.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
GSA  amends  the  standard  and  related  specifications  on  automobiles 
and  trucks  yearly  to  reflect  vehicle  improvements  and  also  to  incor¬ 
porate  safety  devices  which  have  proven  to  be  meritorious. 

Since  the  Federal  Government’s  purchase  of  approximately  60,000 
passenger-carrying  motor  vehicles  per  year  represents  less  than  seven - 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  new  passenger  car  sales  in  the  United 
States,  the  Government  in  the  past  has  been  limited  to  those  safety 
accessories  which  the  manufacturer  provides  as  standard  or  optional 
equipment. 

A  very  significant  step  toward  safety  regulation  of  the  automobile 
industry  was  taken  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-515,  approved 
August  30, 1064  (78  Stat,  696) . 

This  law  requires  passenger  carrying  motor  vehicles  purchased  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government,  except  vehicles  designed  to  or  used  for 
military  field  training,  combat,  or  tactical  purposes,  to  meet  such 
reasonable  passenger  safety  standards  as  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  prescribe. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  and  the  authority  contained 
in  the  1949  Federal  Property  Act,  the  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion  has  established  uniform  standards  which  will  not  only  lie  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  personal  safety  of  officials  and  employees  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  also  will 
increase  the  inducement  to  the  automobile  industry  to  include  as  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  the  safety  devices  required  on  vehicles  purchased  for 
Federal  use. 

On  June  30,  1965,  GSA  issued  regulations  in  the  form  of  a  Federal 
standard  which  provided  standards  for  the  following  devices: 

1 .  Anchorage  for  seat  belt  assemblies, 

2.  Padded  dash  and  visors, 

3.  Recessed  dash  instruments  and  control  devices. 

4.  Impact  absorbing  steering  wheel  and  column  displacement. 

5.  Safety  door  latches  and  hinges. 

6.  Anchorage  of  seats. 
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7.  Four- way  flasher, 

8.  Safety  glass, 

9.  Dual  operation  of  braking  system. 

10.  Standard  bumper  heights.  * 

11.  Standard  gear  quadrant  P-R— N— D-L  automatic  transmis¬ 
sion, 

12.  Sweep  design  of  windshieldwipers — washer. 

13.  Glare  reduction  surfaces. 

14.  Exhaust  emission  control  system. 

15.  Tire  and  safety  rim, 

16.  Backup  lights. 

1 7.  Outside  rearview  mirror. 

In  the  development  of  this  Federal  standard,  we  received  excellent 
cooperation  and  valuable  assistance  from  the  automobile  industry, 
technical  societies,  Government  agencies,  and  other  organizations  and 
individuals  interested  in  passenger  safety. 

The  safety  devices  included  in  the  standard  apply  to  sedans,  carry - 
alls,  station  wagons,  buses,  and  light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  gross 
vehicle  weight  where  appropriate. 

We  recognize  that  this  initial  standard  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
work  required  to  improve  the  safety  of  automotive  vehicle  passengers. 
It  has  been  kept  under  continuous  review  and  revised  to  provide  for 
greater  passenger  protection  as  further  developments  are  proven  to 
be  feasible. 

We  consider  our  responsibility  for  prescribing  standards  for  pas¬ 
senger  safety  in  motor  vehicles  purchased  for  use  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  a  constant  and  continuing  one,  and  you  may  be  assured 
that  we  shall  discharge  this  important  responsibility  faithfully  and 
diligently. 

Since  our  intial  publication,  we  published  on  March  8,  1966,  in  the 
Federal  Register  11  revised  and  9  new  standards.  Thirty  days  were 
allowed  for  public  comments  and  we  expect  to  have  the  additional 
standards  published  in  final  form  by  July  1, 1966.  These  will  be  effect 
five  for  the  1968  models. 

In  the  development  of  these  proposals,  we  have  had  the  benefit  of 
many  written  comments,  suggestions,  and  recommendations.  We  have 
also  held  three  major  meetings  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Government,  medical  profession,  research  activities,  industry,  and  the 
public. 

The  Government  of  Canada  was  also  represented,  as  were  the  con¬ 
cerned  industries  of  Europe  and  Japan,  Although  we  are  not  buying 
automotive  products  of  European  or  Japanese  origin,  these  industries 
apparently  recognize  the  import  of  our  activity  as  an  example  for  the 
application  within  their  own  countries. 

The  new  items  include — 

Improved  location  or  construction  of  window  and  door  controls, 
asht  rays,  1  ighters,  and  armrests. 

Padding  for  seat  backs,  including  school  buses. 

Headrests  for  front  seat  occupants. 

Automobile  side  profile  market  devices. 

Rear  window  defogger. 
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Roll  bars  for  jeep  type  vehicles*  and 

Improved  construction  and  stability  of  fuel  tanks  and  filler 
pipes. 

The  search  for  safety  is  never  ending;  while  the  preceding  proposals 
were  under  development,  we  were  projecting  areas  of  interest  and 
concern  which  will  be  the  basis  of  long-range  planning  for  both  research 
and  development 

As  an  example  of  the  68  areas  for  improvements  we  have  identified 
so  far,  we  were  very  anxious  to  set  standards  which  will  minimize 
hazards  created  by  the  gearshift  lever  on  the  floor  and  on  the  steering 
CO  umn  where  it  can  spear  front  seat  passengers  in  side  impacts.  We 
believe  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to  improve  passenger  compart¬ 
ment  strength  to  resist  side  impacts  and  roll  overs. 

There  should  be  no  opportunity  for  the  engine  or  heavy  items  in 
me  trunk  to  intrude  into  the  passenger  compartment  in  a  collision, 
there  should  l>e  a  certain  feel  of  the  road  in  all  cars  we  drive. 

W©  should  have  better  vision,  front  and  rear.  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  areas  to  which  we  are  now  directing  our  attention.  We 
are  actively  investigating  these  and  other  areas  to  consolidate  re¬ 
search  already  completed,  if  any,  and  to  establish  projects  to  provide 
basic  data  for  our  future  standards. 

To  assist  us  in  the  investigation  of  these  additional  potential  safety 
items  and  in  the  establishment  of  standards  which  will  contribute 
most  effectively  to  the  reduction  in  accidents,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  has  announced  his  intent  to  establish  n  panel  of  nn- 
tionally  recognized  authorities  in  the  field  of  automotive  safety 
research.  J 

Panel  members  will  be  selected  from  those  who  have  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  automotive  safety  and  related  fields  and  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  public  spirit  by  agreeing  to  serve  on  this  important 
panel. 

Our  endeavor  in  this  respect  has  been  given  top  priority  in  view 
of  the  President’s  recent  directive  as  stated  in  his  transportation  mes¬ 
sage  of  March  2  to  the  Congress: 

To  make  Government  vehicles  safer,  I  have  asked  the  Administrator  of  Geu 
eral  Services,  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  begin  a  de- 
talled  study  of  the  additional  vehicle  safety  features  that  should  be  added  to 
the  Federal  fleet 

The  development  of  these  standards  and  specifications  is  not  a  sim¬ 
ple  task.  For  as  also  pointed  out  by  the  President  in  his  transporta¬ 
tion  message : 

Our  knowledge  of  causes  is  grossly  inadequate.  Expert  opinion  is  frequently 
contradictory  and  confusing. 

This  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  significant  challenges  we  face  in 
(he  field.  However,  to  the  l jest  of  our  ability,  we  take  all  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  and  data  and  sift  from  these  the  course  of  action  we 
believe  to  be  appropriate  and  right. 

Even  so,  when  the  standards  are  prescribed  some  people,  in  review¬ 
ing  them,  miss  their  full  significance.  In  this  connection  two  im¬ 
portant  things  should  be  kept  in  mind.  First  we  are  issuing  per- 
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forma  nee  requirements  to  set  limits  such  as  the  minimum  view 
through  a  rearview  mirror,  the  maximum  cranial  force  causing  an 
instrument  panel  to  deform,  the  maximum  force  causing  a  knob  to 
break  away,  etc.  Second,  in  contrast  to  standards  developed  within 
industry,  our  standards  are  mandatory— at  least  for  Government 
motor  vehicles* 

Any  segment  of  industry  may  or  may  not  abide  by  industrial  stand¬ 
ards,  and  there  is  no  requirement  that  compliance  or  noncompliance 
be  recorded.  For  Government  vehicles,  our  requirements  call  for 
standard  items  and  construction,  and  remain  so  until  we  require 
change. 

On  behalf  of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  I  want  to  as¬ 
sure  you  and  the  members  of  your  committee  that  within  the  bounds  of 
GSA’s  statutory  authority  and  responsibilities  we  shall  continue  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  assist  in  preventing  traffic  accidents  and  pro¬ 
tecting  persons  and  property  therefrom. 

If  you  or  members  of  your  committee  have  any  questions  you  wish 
to  ask  we  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  them  at  this  time  or  provide  the 
desired  information  for  the  record, 

Mr,  Friedel,  Thank  you.  Will  you  describe  to  us  how  GSA  de¬ 
vised  safety  standards  for  Government  vehicles  ? 

Mr,  Abehsfeller,  After  the  law  was  enacted  we  reviewed  the  con¬ 
gressional  history  which  was  discussed  at  some  length  this  morning 
going  back  to  the  1956  hearings. 

From  that  legislative  history  and  from  the  testimony  in  that,  history 
we  gleaned  several  items  which  had  been  mentioned  prominently  and 
which  had  been  established,  we  thought  quite  eloquently  and  clearly 
as  being  needed. 

In  addition  then  to  that — 

The  Chairman,  When  you  say  we  to  whom  do  you  refer  ? 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  General  Services  Administration. 

The  Chairman,  Is  there  any  special  group  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  In  our  organization,  that  is,  the  Federal  Supply 
Service  of  GSA,  and  within  Mr,  Ritter's  office,  we  have  a  director  of 
motor  vehicle  standards,  Mr.  Walter  Roberts  directs  this  particular 
group,  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  on  this  personally  as  has 
Mr.  Ritter,  When  we  use  “we"  we  are  really  talking  of  GSA,  all  of  us 
who  have  dedicated  nearly  the  last  2  years  to  this  particular  program. 

In  any  event  having  gleaned  from  the  congressional  testimony  items, 
after  having  consulted  with  a  variety  of  people  whom  we  considered  to 
be  experts  in  the  field,  we  came  up  with  a  shopping  list  of  about  30 
items.  By  shopping  list  I  am  referring  now  to  ideas  for  improvement 
that  neopie  though  would  be  helpful. 

After  analyzing  these,  that  list  was  further  reduced  to  25.  Five  fell 
by  the  wayside,  Bate  in  the  calendar  year  1064,  about  December  of 
1064,  eight  more  of  those  fell  by  the  wayside. 

We  concentrated  on  17.  I  might  point  out  at  this  time,  Mr,  Chair¬ 
man,  as  you  may  well  know,  the  public  law  required  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  General  Services  publish  standards  within  a  year  after  en¬ 
actment  of  that  law— Public  Law  85-515— August  30,  1064—. 

This  was  a  mandatory  requirement.  There  was  not  yet  authoriza¬ 
tion  but  there  was  direction.  What  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  avoid 
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spending  time  and  in  fact  spinning  our  wheels  on  items  which  were 
controversial*  but  get  right  to  the  nub  of  what  we  thought  we  could 
do  in  the  time  specified. 

In  any  event  these  resulted  in  17,  These  17  proposed  standards 
were  then  published  in  January  of  1965  for  public  comment.  They 
were  commented  on  and  published  finally  in  some  revised  form  in 
June  of  1965,  I  might  also  say  that  helpful  to  us  at  that  point  in 
time  was  the  testimony  given  in  the  congressional  hearings  and  the 
strong  feelings  of  Members  of  Congress  such  as  yourself,  Sir,  Chair¬ 
man,  with  this  as  our  guide  we  set  out  to  set  standards  for  those  items 
which  we  were  convinced  were  causing  most  of  the  injuries  and  that  is 
in  the  area  of  the  so-called  second  collision. 

As  you  know,  from  some  work  that  Cornell  had  done,  on  the  roughly 
26,000  accidents  cases  studied,  85  percent  of  the  fatalities  are  caused 
by  ejection,  by  the  windshield,  by  the  dash,  by  the  steering  wheel*  and 
failure  of  door  latches  to  hold* 

Since  we  set  out  to  attempt  to  correct  the  significant  items  initially* 
we  deferred  the  remainder  to  tins  year  and  subsequent  years* 

Mr.  FiOEDEii  (presiding).  How  many  paid  consultants  have  worked 
on  automobile  safety  for  GSA? 

Mr,  A bers feller.  I  am  sorry,  sir* 

Mr*  Friedel.  Do  you  have  any  paid  consultants,  working  with  your 
staff? 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  Not  at  this  time  in  the  form  of  paid  consultants. 
We  do  have  a  contract  with  Wayne  State  University  for  research. 
Prof.  Larry  Patrick,  of  Wayne  State,  is  doing  the  work  for  us  there. 
We  have  four  or  five  consultants  under  consideration  in  various  areas. 

We  have  been  getting  unstintinglv  of  the  time  of  people  like  Dr. 
Gikas,  Dr.  Huelke,  Mr,  Savory*  of  UCLA,  Col.  John  Stapp  who  will 
testify  later  today,  and  Mr*  Stieglitz.  A  wide  variety  of  other  experts 
have  also  given  us  unstint  ingly  of  their  time* 

We  have  taken  full  advantage  of  it.  * 

Mr,  Friedel.  Do  you  have  any  consultants  working  on  the  testing 
of  tires  ? 

Mr,  Abersfeller,  We  have  no  consultants  working  on  the  testing 
of  tires,  Mr,  Chairman* 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  doing  some  test  work  for  us 
on  tires.  We  have  recently  completed  a  contract  with  the  Texas  firm 
for  some  actual  over  the  road  testing  of  tires* 

Mr.  Friedel.  Do  you  have  a  standard  for  tires  now? 

Mr*  Abersfeller*  We  do  have  a  standard  on  tires  which  we  are 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  and  which  we  arc  about  to  change. 

We  arc  about  60  to  90  days  away  from  a  change.  The  proposed 
standard  has  been  circulated  to  the  industry  for  its  comment.  As 
soon  as  we  receive  those  comments  and  evaluate  them  we  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  out  for  a  change  in  the  tire  standards. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  whatever 
recommendations  you  make  on  t  hat  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller*  Indeed  we  shall, 

(The  information  requested  will  be  found  in  the  committee  files.) 

Mr.  Friedel,  Gentlemen,  we  have  quite  a  few  witnesses.  We  will 
adhere  t  o  the  5-minute  rule. 
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Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  have  the  5  minute  rule  and  if  I  have 
questions  beyond  the  5  minutes  I  will  request  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  the  witness  when  the  other  questions  are  completed. 

Does  the  government  maintain  any  statistics  on  vehicles  by  make 
or  by  model  which  are  involved  in  accidents  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Mr,  Congressman. 

They  could  be  identified  since  we  do  have  accidents  reported  and  it 
wouldmean  a  review  of  the  records  but  no  specific  statistics  are  avail¬ 
able  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mt,  Moss.  Does  the  Government  attempt  to  ascertain  the  cause,  as 
to  whether  it  is  mechanical  failure?  Beyond  just  determining  whether 
the  driver  again  was  responsible  or  not  responsible  is  an  examination 
made  of  the  vehicle? 

Mr.  Abersfellfjl  Mr.  Moss,  I  will  have  to  answer  that  generally, 
t  here  are  cases  where  these  kinds  of  studies  are  made.  We  do  not 
do  a  very  good  job  in  that  field  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Moss.  Would  they  be  extremely  unusual  cases  or  would  they 
be  typical  cases? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  They  Avould  be  unusual  cases. 

Mr,  Moss.  Then  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  is  not  to 
examine  the  vehicle  to  determine  what  was  the  approximate  cause  of 
the  accident? 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  1  would  like  to  put  it  this  way,  sir.  It  has  not 
been.  It  is  now  being. 

Mr.  Moss.  When  did  it  stW? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  About  3  to  4  weeks  ago. 

Mr,  Moss.  1  lave  orders  been  generally  circulated  so  that  the  full 
observance  of  this  new  requirement  will  be  followed  ? 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  No  ;  they  have  not  been, 

Mr.  Moss.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  proposal  for  the  future? 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  interested  in  receiving 
some  indication  of  the  steps  taken  to  improve — to  implement  that. 

>mw  on  the  matter  of  statistics  by  making  a  model  do  you  keep 
cost  statistics,  operational  cost  statistics  by  make  or  model  in  order  to 
determine  which  car  is  the  most  economical  to  operate? 

Mr.  Abersfeller,  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr,  Moss,  In  other  words, your  analysis  lacks  detail. 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  Correct,  In  terms  of  cost  we  do  keep  cost  records. 

Mr,  Moss.  Will  you  be  giving  a  more  careful  look  in  the  future  to 
these  items  as  they  relate  to  make  and  model  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  there  might  be  common  cause  in  some  instances  or  common 
types  of  accidents  by  makes  or  models? 

Air,  Abersfeller,  The  entire  area  is  certainly  under  investigation 
and  consideration  now ;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Moss,  My  question  was  far  more  specific  that  that.  I  would 
hope  that  your  answer  could  be  at  least  prospective  and  more  specific 
than  that. 

Is  it  intended  to  act  to  extrapolate  in  the  future  from  your  records 
this  information  which  appears  to  have  some  significance? 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  Are  you  referring  to  make  and  model  ? 
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Mr.  Moss.  Correct. 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  It  is  not  currently  contemplated.  This  is  a  point 
we  have  not  discussed. 

Mr.  Moss.  How  much  urging  would  it  take  to  have  it  become  con¬ 
templated  ? 


Mr.  Abersfeller.  It  is  now  contemplated. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  would  like  to  have  a  report  on  the  implementation  of 
the  contemplation.  I  understand  then  in  the  past  you  published  a 
chart  summarizing  the  views  and  comments  of  GoA  on  proposed 
standards. 

Is  it  your  intention  to  continue  this  summary  of  views  or  comments? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Moss.  Do  you  utilize  the  results  of  research  undertaken  at  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  under  Federal  auspices? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes;  we  do. 

Mr.  Moss.  Have  you  had  the  fullest  of  cooperation  for  instance  from 
the  Cornell  Research  and  from  Wayne  State  and  from  research  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes;  we  have. 

Mr.  Moss.  Is  this  part  of  the  research  on  which  you  base  your  origi¬ 
nal  compilation  of  30  items  which  should  be  incorporated  in  the  cars 
purchased  for  the  account  of  GSA  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  To  a  large  extent ;  yes. 

Mr.  Moss.  To  a  significant  extent  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  To  a  significant  extent. 

Mr.  Moss.  You  relied  on  supports  supplied  to  you  by  the  research 
projects? 


Mr.  Abersfeller.  As  to  the  application  or  the  consideration  of  the 

'  rely  totally  on  those  studies  for  the 


Mr.  Moss.  I  use  the  term  “significant,”  not  “total.”  Significantly 
you  did  rely  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss.  Have  then  you  had  the  fullest  disclosure  from  these  proj¬ 
ects  funded  partly  by  the  Federal  Government  whenever  you  have 
r  *  ested  information? 


Mr.  Abersfeller.  Indeed,  at  least  from  our  point  of  view.  Obvi¬ 
ously  if  someone  withholds  something  that  we  don't  know’  exists,  we 
have  no  way  of  measuring  (hat.  But  certainly  we  have  had  the  ut¬ 
most  in  cooperation  from  our  point  of  view*. 

Mr.  Moss.  Now  you  indicate  that  you  have  a  research  project  under¬ 
way  at  Wayne  State  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss.  Is  that  one  separately  funded  by  GSA  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss.  How’  is  that  staffed?  What  is  the  format  of  its  opera¬ 
tion?  Does  it  take  referrals  from  you  for  evaluation  and  testing  or 
does  it  initiate  and  propose  on  its  own  for  your  consideration? 
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Mr,  Abersfeller.  In  tJiis  particular  case  this  is  a  set  project  in  the 
sense  that  a  group  of  people,  not  only  ours  but  several  other  consul¬ 
tants  and  others  identify  . 

Mr*  Moss,  You  are  participating  in  the  funding  of  the  Wayne  State 
project  which  receives  money  from  other  Federal  departments? 

Mr.  Abersfeller,  No,  sir;  this  is  total  funding  on  our  part  with  a 
specific  end  result  requested.  This  deals  with  the  front  end  of  the 
car.  We  are  concerned  with  more  knowledge  regarding  the  steering 
wheel,  steering  column,  as  related  to  clinical  evidence  from  research 
on  accidents. 

Mr.  Moss.  What  were  the  five  items  releted  from  your  list  origi¬ 
nally  ?  Y ou  made  a  compilation  of  BO  items. 

Mr.  Abehsfeixer.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Moss,  I  will  have  to  provide  that 
for  the  record,  I  know  one  of  the  items  was  a  headrest. 

(The information  requested  follow^:) 

Five  Proposed  Safety  Standards  Included  in  Original  List  of  30— Deferred 

1.  Rolbbar  in  roof. 

2.  Hinge  all  doors  from  front, 

3.  Automatic  dimmer  switch. 

4.  Shock-absorbing  bumpers. 

5.  Air  intake  near  top  of  ear. 

Mr,  Moss.  What  eight  items  were  then  excluded  from  the  25  remain¬ 
ing  after  you  had  consulted  with — I  believe  you  used  the  term  various 
experts— and  you  had  gleaned  from  congressional  hearings  and  de¬ 
bates,  and  so  forth  ?  What  were  the  eight  items  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller,  Again  I  don't  have  those.  We  will  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  those  for  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Eight  Proposed  Safety  Standards  Included  in  List  of  25— Deferred 

1.  Improved  storage  apace  and  bulk-head  behind  rear  seats. 

2.  Governors — (speed  indicator  and  warning  device). 

3.  Rear  window  defogger  and  wiper. 

4.  Padded  roof  lining, 

5.  Non-Injury  handles  and  window  control. 

ft  Seats  designed  to  prevent  neck  injury  safety  headrest). 

7.  Constant  radius  of  curvatures  in  window  glass, 

8.  Standard  location  of  brake  release  and  other  panel  instruments, 

Mr.  Moss.  As  to  the  17  I  would  like  to  ask  that  you  supply  for  the 
record  now  the  specific  standards  covering  each  of  the  17  items  pub¬ 
lished  under  date  of  June  30, 1965,  and  the  specific  standards  proposed 
for  the  additional  9  items  discussed  on  page  9  of  your  statement. 

M  r.  Aberskkli.eh.  Very  good,  sir. 

{The  documents  requested  follow:) 
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Fed.  Std.  No.  515 

June  30,  mO 

C  Effective  September  28.  1966) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

STANDARD  SAFETY  DEVICES 
FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 


Authority.  TAu  standard  is  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  8S-515,  /Itiguit 
30*  1064,  (7B  StaL  600)  and  the  Federal  Property  and  drfmrnwfrattu* 
Services  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  tiff  application  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  referred  to  ksrtin  is  mandatory  on  all  Federal  a  g  entice* 


51.  Scope  of  standard.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  safety  devices 
for  automotive  vehicles  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  use  by  the  Feder¬ 
al  Government,  to  achieve  the  highest  prac¬ 
tical  degree  of  uniformity  and  standardiza¬ 
tion.  Specific  requirements  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  safety  device  are  covered  by  the  appli¬ 
cable  detailed  standard  (see  S4 ) . 

52.  Definitions  and  application. 

S2.1  Definitions. 

S2.L1  The  term  “automotive  vehicle*' 
means  any  vehicle,  self-propelled  or  drawn 
by  mechanical  power,  designed  for  use  on 
the  highways,  except  any  vehicle  designed 
for  military  field  training  use,  combat,  or 
tactical  purposes.  This  definition  includes 
sedans*  buses,  carryall sr  station  wagons, 
and  light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  gross 
vehicle  weight  (G*V,W.)* 

52.1.2  The  term  “Federal  Government" 
includes  the  legislative,  executive*  and  ju¬ 
dicial  branches  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S21.3  Federal  tzgency.  The  term  "Feder¬ 
al  agency'*  means  any  executive  agency  or 
any  establishment  in  the  legislative  or  ju~ 
dicial  branch  of  the  Government  (except  the 
Senate*  the  House  of  Representatives*  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  any  activ¬ 
ities  under  his  direction) . 

52.2  Application.  Sedans*  buses,  carry  - 
alls*  and  station  wagons  as  specified  in  pro¬ 


curement  documents  used  by  the  Federal 
Government*  and  light  trucks  up  to  10,000 
pounds  G.V.W*  as  specified  in  procurement 
documents  used  by  Federal  agencies*  shall 
be  equipped  with  safety  devices  as  speci¬ 
fied  herein.  Where  the  requirements  stat¬ 
ed  in  this  standard  conflict  with  any  re¬ 
quirement  in  such  procurement  documents* 
the  requirements  of  this  standard  shall  gov¬ 
ern* 

S3*  Safety  devices.  Safety  devices  shall 
be  as  specified  in  the  detailed  standards 
(see  S4).  Publications  referenced  in  the  de¬ 
tailed  standards  form  a  part  of  this  stand¬ 
ard,  as  applicable;  the  publications  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  the  issues  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  this  standard  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Si.  Detailed  standards.  Detailed  stand¬ 
ards  for  safety  devices  identified  by  the 
sequentially  numbered  series  515/1*  615/2, 
etc.,  are  a  part  of  this  standard* 

S5,  Provision  for  changes  in  the  standard. 
Section  4  of  Public  Law  8S-515  provides  for 
the  possibility  of  changes  in  the  standard 
first  established  under  Section  2  of  that  Act. 
Any  person,  firm,  or  organization  wishing 
to  propose  a  change  in  this  standard  after 
it  is  prescribed  shall  submit  the  detailed 
proposal  to  the  Commissioner,  Federal  Sup¬ 
ply  Service*  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion.  Washington*  D.  C.*  20405,  If  this 
standard  as  first  established  is  thereafter 
changed,  the  changes  shall  take  effect  one 
year  and  ninety  days  after  the  dale  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  such  changes  in  the  Federal  Reg¬ 
ister, 
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Fed.  Std.  No.  515/1 

J*li*  30  1965 

{Effective  September  26,  1966 } 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

ANCHORAGES  FOR  SEAT  BELT  ASSEMBLIES 
FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 


Authority.  Thu  trlandand  it  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  SS-51S,  August 
30,  1964,  (76  Stflf.  696)  and  the  Federal  property  and  Arfninutrativi 
Servient  Act  of  1949,  at  amended,  and  it*  a}rp(ic<ition  to  the  purchase  of 
commoditie*  referred  to  herein  U  mandatary  cm  atf  Federal  agencies. 


SI-  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  the  requirements  and  teat  proce¬ 
dure*  for  anchorages  for  seat  belt  assem¬ 
blies  for  automotive  vehicles.  This  standard 
does  not  cover  seat  belt  assemblies, 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W,  Ex* 
eluded  are  stand-up,  walk-in  package  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicles  with  tilt  type  drivers'  seats. 
Excluded  are  folding  jump  seats  that  are 
folded  directly  behind  the  front  seat.  Also 
excluded  are  bus  passenger  seats  without 
built-in  padded  head  rests. 

(,WCc :  Specifications  for  padding  of  head  rest*  or 
grab  rails  on  bus  scats  will  bo  prescribed  in  procure¬ 
ment  document*  used  by  Federal  agencies  pending 
issuance  of  a  Federal  Standard  on  seat  construction.) 

53.  Standard  characteristics, 

S3*l  Definitions. 

53. 1.1  Anchorage.  A  neat  belt  anchorage 
shall  consist  of  a  threaded  hole,  an  eyebolt, 
or  other  suitable  means  of  attachment  and 
shall  be  situated  in  a  suitable  structure  to 
receive  the  seat  belt  attachment  fittings. 

53. 1.2  Attachment  fittings.  Attachment 
fittings  are  the  parts  necessary  to  attach 
the  seat  belt  assembly  to  the  vehicle  struc¬ 
ture, 

53. 1.3  Seat  belt  assembly.  A  seat  belt  as¬ 
sembly  is  any  strap,  webbing,  or  similar 
device  designed  to  secure  a  person  in  an  au¬ 
tomotive  vehicle  with  the  intention  of  miti¬ 


gating  the  results  of  a  traffic  accident,  in¬ 
cluding  all  buckles  or  other  fasteners,  and 
all  hardware  designed  for  installing  the  as¬ 
sembly  in  an  automotive  vehicle.  The  seat 
belt  assemblies  intended  for  installation  in 
the  anchorages  specified  hereinafter  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Fed.  Spec.  JJ-B-1S5  and  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  Inc.,  (SAE) 
Standard  for  Motor  Vehicles  Seat  Belt  As¬ 
semblies,  J4. 

53. 1.3.1  Type  i  seat  belt  assembly,  A 
type  1  seat  belt  assembly  is  a  lap  belt  for 
pelvic  restraint. 

53. 1. 3.2  Type  2  seat  belt  assembly.  A 
type  2  seat  belt  assembly  is  a  combination 
of  pelvic  and  upper  torso  restraints. 

53. 1.3.3  Type  2a  seat  belt  assembly.  A 
type  2a  seat  belt  assembly  is  a  shoulder  belt 
for  upper  torso  restraint  for  use  only  in 
conjunction  with  a  type  1  lap  belt, 

S3 .2  Anchorages.  The  SAE  Recommend¬ 
ed  Practice  for  Motor  Vehicle  Seat  Belt  An¬ 
chorage,  J787,  forms  a  basis,  In  part  for 
this  Federal  Standard. 

S3JL1  General.  Anchorages  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  type  1  seat  belt  assemblies  for 
each  occupant  for  which  a  seat  is  designed* 
and  anchorages  for  type  2  or  type  2a  seat 
belt  assemblies  shall  be  provided  for  at  least 
each  outboard  front  seat  occupant  for  which 
the  vehicle  is  designed.  Where  a  threaded 
anchorage  is  used,  the  threads  shall  be  7/16 
— 20  UNF— 2fi  except  that  the  threads  for 
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outboard  anchorages  for  the  upper  torso  re¬ 
straint  portion  for  types  2  and  2a  seat  belt 
assemblies  shall  be  3/8 — 16  UNC— 2B  or 
larger.  Where  an  eyebolt  anchorage  is  used, 
the  eyebolt  shall  conform  to  the  applicable 
requirements  of  JJ-A-530.  All  threads  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Handbook  H28.  The  location  of  the  anchor¬ 
ages  shall  be  determined  with  the  seat  in 
its  rearmost  limit  of  travel. 

S3 .2.2  Anchorages  for  types  2  and  2 a  seat 
belt  assemblies  ( front  seat  only).  Except 
for  buses  and  vinyl  or  canvas  top  or  bolted- 
on  metal  enclosure  vehicles,  automotive  ve¬ 
hicles  covered  by  this  standard  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  anchorages  for  a  type  2  or  2a 
seat  belt  assembly  for  at  least  each  out¬ 
board  front  seat  occupant  for  which  the  ve¬ 
hicle  is  designed.  For  buses,  only  the  driv¬ 
ers’  seat  need  be  provided  with  anchorages 
for  types  2  and  2a  seat  belt  assemblies.  At 
least  three  anchorages  shall  be  provided  for 
each  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  assembly;  two 
anchorages  for  the  lap  portion  of  a  type  2 
seat  belt  assembly  and  at  least  one  anchor¬ 
age  for  the  upper  torso  or  shoulder  portion 
of  a  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  assembly.  The 
upper  end  of  the  upper  torso  or  shoulder 
portion  of  the  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  assem¬ 
bly  may  be  fastened  to  either  the  seat, 
side  anchorage,  rear  anchorage,  or  floor 
provided  that  the  seat  or  other  structure 
over  which  the  belt  passes  or  to  which  it  is 
fastened  has  been  designed  or  reinforced 
to  withstand  the  resulting  load.  The  lower 
end  may  be  fastened  either  to  the  lap  por¬ 
tion  of  the  belt  or  to  the  existing  inboard 
anchorage  for  the  lap  portion  of  the  seat 
belt  assembly. 

S3 .2. 2.1  Anchorages  for  the  lap  portion 
of  seat  belt  assemblies  ( front  seat  only). 
Anchorages  for  the  lap  portion  of  front  seat 
belt  assemblies  shall  be  provided,  as  appli¬ 
cable,  for  each  occupant  for  which  the  ve¬ 
hicle  front  seat  is  designed.  A  common  an¬ 
chorage  may  be  provided  for  one  end  of  a 
type  1  center  belt,  the  inboard  end  of  the 


outboard  lap  portion  and  the  inboard  end  of 
the  upper  torso  or  shoulder  restraint  por¬ 
tion  of  the  types  2  and  2a  seat  belt  assem¬ 
blies  or  for  the  inboard  ends  of  two  out¬ 
board  lap  belts  and  the  inboard  ends  of  the 
upper  torso  or  shoulder  restraint  portion  of 
the  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  assemblies.  The 
outboard  anchorages  for  multioccupant  seats 
or  both  anchorages  for  a  single  occupant 
seat  may  be  located  to  permit  the  lap  por¬ 
tion  of  the  seat  belt  assembly  to  pass 
around  the  outside  of  the  seat. 

S3.2.2.1.1  Location.  The  location  of  an¬ 
chorages  for  type  1  seat  belt  assemblies  or 
the  lap  portion  of  type  2  seat  belt  assem¬ 
blies  shall  be  such  that  a  line  from  the  an¬ 
chorage  to  the  passengers’  “hip”  point  will 
make  an  angle  from  the  horizontal  as  near 
as  practicable  to  46°,  as  shown  in  figures 
I.  2,  and  3.  The  hip  point  is  the  point  on 
the  manikin  defined  as  the  “H”  point  in 
SAE  Standard.  Manikins  for  Use  in  Defin- 


Figure  1.  Belt  outside  seat  or  through 
seat  springs 


Figure  2.  Rear  seat  belt  installation 
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ins  Vehicle  Seating  Accommodations,  J826. 
The  location  of  the  hip  point  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  following  the  procedure  in  SAG 
J826.  Anchorages  for  belts  that  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  over  the  seat  bottom  frame  rear  bar 
shall  be  rearward  of  a  vertical  line  through 
the  point  where  the  belt  will  enter  the  seat, 
as  shown  in  figure  4.  All  anchorages  shall 
be  spaced  laterally  so  that  the  lap  portion 
of  the  belt  essentially  forms  a  U-shaped 
loop  when  in  use.  The  same  anchorage  shall 
not  be  used  for  both  ends  of  a  single  type 
1  seat  belt  assembly  or  the  lap  portion  of  a 
single  type  2  seat  belt  assembly. 


Figure  3.  Belt  attached  to  seat  frame 


Figure  4.  Belt  over  seat  crossbar 
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S3 .2.2.2  Anchorages  for  the  upper  torso 
or  shoulder  portion  of  seat  belt  assemblies. 
Anchorages  for  the  upper  torso  or  shoul¬ 
der  portion  of  a  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  assem¬ 
bly  shall  be  provided  for  at  least  each  out¬ 
board  front  seat  occupant  for  which  the 
vehicle  is  designed.  These  anchorages  shall 
be  located  in  an  area  behind  a  vertical  line 
from  the  shoulder  point  of  an  SAE  manikin 
with  the  seat  back  in  its  nominal  design 
position  and  the  seat  in  its  extreme  rear 
position.  The  downward  angle  of  the  belt 
passing  from  the  shoulder  of  an  SAE  mani¬ 
kin  to  an  anchorage,  or  over  suitable  struc¬ 
ture  to  an  anchorage,  shall  be  not  more  than 
40°  from  the  horizontal. 

53.2.3  Anchorages  for  the  tap  portion  of 
seat  belt  assemblies  ( intermediate  and  rear 
seats).  Automotive  vehicles  covered  by  this 
standard  shall  be  provided  with  anchorages 
for  the  lap  portion  of  seat  belt  assemblies 
for  all  intermediate  and  rear  seats.  An¬ 
chorages  shall  be  provided  for  each  occu¬ 
pant  for  which  the  seat  is  designed.  A  com¬ 
mon  anchorage  may  be  provided  for  one 
end  of  a  center  belt  and  the  inboard  end  of 
an  outboard  belt,  or  the  inboard  ends  of  two 
outboard  belts.  The  outboard  anchorage  for 
multioccupant  seat  or  both  anchorages  for 
a  single  occupant  seat  may  be  located  to 
permit  the  belt  to  pass  around  the  outside 
of  the  seat.  The  location  of  anchorages  for 
the  lap  portion  of  seat  belt  assemblies  shall 
conform  to  S3.2.2.1.1. 

53.2.4  Strength.  The  vehicle  structure 
shall  sustain  the  simultaneous  pull  on  each 
set  of  seat  belt  assemblies  for  each  passen¬ 
ger  for  which  the  seat  is  designed.  Perma¬ 
nent  deformation  of  any  anchorage  or  sur¬ 
rounding  area  is  acceptable  provided  there 
is  no  rupture  or  breakage  and  the  anchor¬ 
age  does  not  pull  loose. 

S3.2.4.1  Anchorages  for  type  2  and  type 
2a  seat  belt  assemblies.  The  outboard  an¬ 
chorage  for  the  lap  belt  portion  of  a  type  2 
seat  belt  assembly  shall  sustain  a  pull  of 
2,500  pounds.  Outboard  anchorages  for  the 
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upper  torso  or  shoulder  restraint  portion  of 
a  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  shah  sustain  a  pull 
of  1,500  pounds  for  each  anchorage.  Com¬ 
mon  anchorages  for  the  inboard  ends  of 
types  1  and  2a  seat  belt  combination  or  the 
inboard  anchorage  of  a  type  2  seat  belt  as¬ 
sembly  shall  sustain  a  pull  of  3,000  pounds. 
Common  anchorages  for  one  end  of  a  cen¬ 
ter  lap  belt  and  either  the  inboard  end  of  a 
type  1  seat  belt  or  the  lap  belt  portion  of  a 
type  2  seat  belt  and  the  inboard  end  of  an 
upper  torso  or  shoulder  restraint  shall  sus¬ 
tain  a  puli  of  5,500  pounds.  A  common  an¬ 
chorage  for  the  inboard  ends  of  two  out¬ 
board  lap  belts  and  inboard  ends  of  the  up¬ 
per  torso  or  shoulder  restraint  portion  of 
the  types  2  and  2a  seat  belt  assemblies 
shall  sustain  a  pull  of  6,000  pounds. 

S3.2.4.2  Anchorages  for  type  1  seat 
assemblies.  Except  for  buses,  anchorages 
for  type  1  seat  bolt  assemblies  shall  sus¬ 
tain  a  pull  of  2,500  pounds  for  each  lap  belt 
end  attached. 

S3 .2, 4. 2.1  Anchorages  for  type  1  seat 
belt  assemblies  for  buses.  Anchorages  for 
type  1  seat  belt  assemblies,  except  for  the 
driver's  seat,  shall  sustain  a  pull  of  1,500 
pounds  for  each  lap  belt  end  attached.  An¬ 
chorages  for  the  driver's  seat  shall  con¬ 
form  to  S3.2.4.1,  as  applicable. 

S32.43  Anchorages  for  seat  belt  assem¬ 
blies  attacked  to  the  seat  frame.  The  seat 
structure,  the  seat  adjusters,  if  applicable, 
and  the  attachments,  shall  sustain  the  load 
specified  in  S3.2.4.1,  33,2.4.2,  and  S3.2.4.2.1, 
as  applicable,  for  each  seat  belt  end  at¬ 
tached  to  the  seat  plus  the  seat  inertia  force. 
The  seat  inertia  force  shall  be  20  times  the 
seat  weight,  Fleor  and  seat  deformation  is 
acceptable  provided  there  is  no  structural 
failure  or  release  of  the  seat  adjuster  mech¬ 
anism. 

S3J,5  Test  procedure.  The  strength  test 
shall  be  conducted  either  with  the  connection 
from  the  body  block  to  the  anchorages 
made  in  the  manner  in  which  the  belts  are 
installed  or  a  suitable  equivalent  method. 
The  load  shall  be  applied  to  the  body  block 
at  an  angle  of  10°  ±  5fl  from  the  horizon¬ 
tal.  As  applicable,  the  door*  of  the  vehide 
may  be  closed  during  the  test. 


S3 .2 .5,1  Test  for  types  2  and  2 a  seat  belt 
anchorages.  The  loads  specified  in  S3,2,4-l 
shall  be  applied  using  either  a  body  block 
set  up  similar  to  that  shown  in  figure  5  or 
a  suitable  equivalent  method.  The  strength 
teat  shall  be  conducted  with  the  seat  in 
place  in  the  vehicle. 


Figure  5.  Body  block  set  up  for  combination 
shoulder  and  lap  belt  anchorages 

S3 .2.5.2  Test  for  type  1  seat  belt  anchor - 
ages.  The  load  specified  in  S3.2.4.2  or 
83,2.4,2,1,  ba  applicable,  shall  be  applied 
using  either  a  body  block  similar  to  that 
shown  in  figure  6  or  a  suitable  equivalent 
method.  The  strength  test  shall  be  conduct* 
ed  either  with  the  seat  in  place  in  the  ve¬ 
hicle  or  with  the  seat  installed  on  an  appli¬ 
cable  vehicle  floor  pan. 


Figure  6.  Body  block  for  lap  belt 
anchorages 
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(Eff«tiTe  September  28,  1966) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

PADDED  INSTRUMENT  PANEL  AND  VISORS  FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 

Authority.  This  standard  u  tsrued  punwnf  to  Public  Lata  88-515,  August 

SO,  1964,  (78  Stat  690)  and  tft#  Federal  Property  and 

Services  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  it *  application  to  the  purchase  of 


commodities  referred  to  herein  it 

Si-  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  and  test  procedures 
for  automotive  vehicle  instrument  panel  and 
sun  visors  designed  to  afford  a  reasonable 
degree  of  head  protection  in  the  event  of  a 
collision  for  front  seat  passengers  wearing 
type  1  seat  belt  assemblies. 

52,  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W,  This 
standard  does  not  apply  to  that  portion  of 
the  instrument  panel  directly  in  front  of 
the  steering  wheel  or  to  vehicles  without  a 
front  passenger  seat 

53.  The  instrument  panel  including  the 
padding  assembly  shall  not  contain  any 
sharp  or  protruding  rigid  edges  in  the  head 
impact  area.  The  head  impact  area  shall  be 
determined  by  the  use  of  an  SAE  two  di¬ 
mensional  50th  percentile  male  manikin  in 
midseat  position  wearing  a  type  I  seat  belt 
assembly.  The  panel  below  the  windshield 
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shall  be  covered,  at  least  in  the  impact  area 
determined  by  the  manikin,  with  energy 
absorbing  cushioning  material  to  cushion 
and  spread  the  impact  of  a  passenger's 
head.  The  structure  of  the  instrument  pan¬ 
el  with  padding  in  the  impact  area  shall  be 
designed  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  injury 
to  the  passenger's  head  upon  impact.  For 
sedans  and  station  wagons  and  when  using 
the  SAE  Recommended  Practice  for  In¬ 
strument  Panel  Laboratory  Impact  Test 
Procedure,  J921,  the  deceleration  of  the 
head  form  upon  impact  at  22  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond  shall  not  exceed  an  effective  maximum 
value  of  80  g/s  In  60  milliseconds  which  val¬ 
ue  shall  exclude  all  portions  of  the  decel¬ 
eration  time  curve  of  less  than  3  millisec¬ 
onds  duration, 

S3, l  The  sun  visors  shall  be  constructed 
of  or  he  covered  by  energy  absorbing  cush¬ 
ioning  material.  The  sun  visor  mountings 
shall  be  designed  and  located  to  provide  a 
reasonable  degree  of  head  protection. 
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June  30.  19SS 

(Effective  September  28,  1966) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

RECESSED  INSTRUMENT  PANEL  INSTRUMENTS 
AND  CONTROL  DEVICES  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE 
VEHICLES 

Authority  This  standard  is  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  SS^lS*  August 
<S0t  1&B4,  (78  Stot,  696)  and  the  Federal  Property  and 
Services  Act  of  1949,  a#  ant^mted',  and  its  application  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  referred  to  here  tit  u  mandatory  on  all  Federal  a geneios* 


SI*  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  the  location  and  identification  of 
automotive  vehicle  instruments  and  control 
devices  to  afford  a  reasonable  degree  of 
protection  in  event  of  a  collision  for  front 
seat  occupants  wearing  type  1  seat  belt  as¬ 
semblies  with  seat  in  middle  position.  Oc¬ 
cupant  protection  shall  be  determined  by 
using  an  SAE  two  dimensional  50th  percen¬ 
tile  male  manikin. 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G*V*W.  Exclud¬ 
ed  are  stand-up  walk-in  package  delivery 
vehicles  with  tilt  typo  drivers'  seats. 

S*3,  Requirements*  Injury  potential  shall 
be  minimized  by  constructing,  locating,  or 
mounting  control  devices  and  instrument 
bezels  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reasonably 
minimize  contact  by  the  head  of  belted  oc¬ 
cupants.  Injury  potential  shall  be  minim¬ 
ized  by  the  following  means ; 

S3,l  Location,  construction,  and  mounting* 

S3X1  All  instrument  panel  mounted  in¬ 
struments  and  control  devices  shall  be 
located  within  reach  of  the  driver  wearing 
a  type  1  seat  belt  assembly  with  seat  in  mid¬ 
dle  driving  position,  except  instruments  and 
controls  not  essential  to  controlling  a  mov¬ 
ing  vehicle.  Essential  controls  shall  be  read¬ 
ily  identifiable. 

53. L2  Control  devices  and  instruments 


not  located  in  front  of  the  steering  wheel, 
but  positioned  in  such  a  manner  to  reason¬ 
ably  minimize  the  likelihood  of  contact  by 
the  head  of  the  belted  driver  and/or  other 
belted  occupants*  shall  be  considered  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection. 

S3. 1*3  Control  devices  not  meeting  33X2 
and  likely  to  be  contacted  by  the  head  of  a 
belted  occupant  shall  have  a  contact  area  of 
not  less  than  1,0  square  inch  of  flat  surface 
with  an  edge  radius  of  not  less  than  0.125 
inch  and  shall  be  mounted  and  constructed 
of  materials  which  will  deflect  flush  within 
0*375  inch  of  the  panel  surface  or  be  mount¬ 
ed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  them  to  be 
pushed  flush  with  the  panel  surface  or  be 
detached  by  the  application  of  a  force  not  to 
exceed  90  pounds  when  struck  in  a  plane 
determined  by  the  use  of  an  SAE  two  dimen¬ 
sional  60th  percentile  male  manikin. 

S3, 1*4  Instrument  bezels  not  meeting 
S3 *1*2  and  S3, 1,3  and  likely  to  be  contacted 
by  the  head  of  a  belted  occupant  shall  have 
an  edge  radius  of  not  less  than  0.125  inch 
and  shall  project  not  more  than  0*250  inch 
above  the  surface  of  the  panel  or  shall  be 
shielded  as  to  reasonably  minimize  contact 
by  the  head  of  belted  occupant, 

S3. 1.5  The  steering  column  transmission 
selector  level  end  shall  have  a  cross-section¬ 
al  projected  area  perpendicular  to  the  lev¬ 
er  of  not  less  than  1.0  square  inch  and  an 
edge  radius  of  not  less  than  0.125  inch. 
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June  30.  1965 

(Effective  September  28.  1966) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

IMPACT  ABSORBING  STEERING  WHEEL  AND 
COLUMN  DISPLACEMENT  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE 
VEHICLES 

Authority.  This  standard  is  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-515,  August 
30,  1964,  (78  Stat.  696)  and  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  a#  amended,  and  its  application  to  the  purchase  of 


commodities  referred  to  herein  is 

51.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  impact  absorb¬ 
ing  steering  wheels  and  steering  columns 
installed  on  automotive  vehicles. 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans  and  station  wagons. 

53.  Standard  characteristics.  The  SAE 
Recommended  Practice  for  Barrier  Collision 
Tests,  J850,  forms  the  basis  for  section 

S3.2  of  this  standard. 

S3.1  The  steering  wheel  assembly  shall  be 
so  constructed  that  when  it  is  impacted  at 
a  relative  velocity  of  22  feet  per  second  with 
a  torso  shaped  body  block  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  1,  weighing  75-80  pounds,  and  having  a 
spring  rate  load  of  600-800  pounds,  the 
force  developed  during  collapse  of  the  wheel 
shall  not  exceed  2,500  pounds.  The  spring 
rate  is  determined  by  loading  the  chest  of 
the  torso  shaped  body  block  with  a  4-inch 
wide  flat  contact  surface  so  that  it  is  90° 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body  block, 
parallel  to  the  backing  plate  and  within  15 
to  20  inches  from  the  top  of  the  head  form. 
The  load  is  measured  when  the  flat  con¬ 
tact  surface  has  moved  down  1/2  inch,  and 
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the  spring  rate  is  determined  by  doubling 
this  load  figure. 

53. 1.1  The  load  cell  recording  device  shall 
be  of  the  type  shown  in  figure  2  and  shall 
be  mounted  directly  behind  the  wheel,  with 
its  axis  of  primary  sensitivity  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  body  block  travel  just  prior  to  im¬ 
pact.  The  steering  sheel  shall  be  mounted 
to  the  load  cell  by  means  of  an  appropriate 
nose  piece  at  the  same  angle  as  it  is  to  be 
installed  in  the  vehicle. 

53.2  Other  testing  methods,  such  as  high 
capacity  acceleration  facilities  and  anthro¬ 
pometric  dummies,  giving  equivalent  results, 
may  be  utilized  in  lieu  of  methods  defined 
in  S3.1  and  S3.1.1. 

53.3  The  steering  column  shall  be  so  de¬ 
signed  that  when  the  front  structure  of  the 
automotive  vehicle  collapses  during  the  SAE 
J850  barrier  collision  test  at  20  miles  per 
hour,  the  upper  end  of  the  steering  column 
shall  not  be  displaced  rearward,  relative 
to  an  undisturbed  point  to  the  rear  of  the 
steering  wheel  position,  more  than  5  inches. 

53.3.1  The  rearward  displacement  of  the 
steering  column  shall  be  determined  under 
dynamic  conditions  during  the  barrier  col¬ 
lision  test 
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BODY  BLOCK 
75 -80  POUND  WEIGHT 


Figtjbe  I. 
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Fed.  Std.  No.  515/5 

June  3*.  1965 

(Effective  September  28.  1966) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

SAFETY  DOOR  LATCHES  AND  HINGES  FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 


Authority.  This  atautkird  it  it  sued  purtuani  to  Pw&Kc  Law  88-515,  Aupmt 
30,  1964,  (78  SitoL  696}  and  tht  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Adi  a/  1949,  at  amended,  and  its  application  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  referred  to  herein  it  mandatory  on  aU  Federal  agenciee. 


SL  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  uniform  test  procedures  and  min¬ 
imum  static  load  requirements  for  automo¬ 
tive  vehicle  side  door  latches  and  hinges, 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W,,  except 
those  light  trucks  with  folding  or  cargo  type 
doors  or  open  body  trucks  with  enclosures 
made  of  canvas,  aluminum,  fiber  glass,  and 
steel.  The  secondary  latch  load  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  sliding  doors. 

53.  Requirements.  All  applicable  automo¬ 
tive  vehicles  purchased  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  be  equipped  with  safety  door 
latches  and  hinges.  The  hinges  shall  have 
ample  strength  to  support  the  door  and  to 
withstand  the  longitudinal  load  and  trans¬ 
verse  load  equal  to  or  greater  than  that 
specified  in  S3.1  and  S3.2  for  the  door  latch 
and  striker  assembly. 


53.1  Longitudinal  load.  Automotive  vehi¬ 
cle  door  latch  and  striker  assembly,  when 
tested  as  described  under  test  procedures, 
shall  be  able  to  withstand  a  minimum  long¬ 
itudinal  load  of  2,500  pounds  when  in  the 
fully  latched  position  (see  S3.3). 

53.2  Transverse  load.  Automotive  vehi¬ 
cle  door  latch  and  striker  assembly,  when 
tested  as  described  under  test  procedures, 
must  be  able  to  withstand  a  minimum  trans¬ 
verse  load  of  1,700  pounds  when  in  the  ful¬ 
ly  latched  position  and  500  pounds  when  in 
the  secondary  latch  position  (see  S3.3K 


S3.3  Sialic  testa.  Test  procedures  includ¬ 
ing  test  fixtures  shall  be  conducted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  4  of  SAE  Recom¬ 
mended  Practice  for  Passenger  Car  Side 
Boor  Latch  Systems,  JB39. 
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Jape  30,  1565 

(EffctUrr  September  23.  1966) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

ANCHORAGE  OF  SEATS  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE 
VEHICLES 

Authority*  Thi*  ttondard  is  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Las p  8S-G15,  August 
30,  1064,  (78  Stat-  696)  and  the  Federal  Property  and  Adnintutratiw 
Services  Act  o/  1949*  as  amended,  and  its  application  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  referred  to  herein  is  mandatory  an  aU  FbM  agencies. 


SI.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  strength  and  an¬ 
chorage  of  automotive  vehicle  seat  assem¬ 
blies, 

S2*  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans*  buses,  carryalls*  station  wagons,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10*000  pounds  G.V.W.  Ex¬ 
cluded  are  stand-up,  walk-in  package  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicles  with  tilt  type  drivers'  seats. 

S3.  Standard  characteristics.  The  SAE 
Recommended  Practice  for  Passenger  Car 
Front  Seat  and  Front  Seat  Adjuster*  J879* 
forms  a  basis  for  that  part  of  this  stand¬ 
ard  which  applies  to  front  seats. 

S3.!  Definitions. 

$3.1.1  Automotive  vehicle  seat.  A  struc¬ 
ture  provided  to  seat  the  driver  and  pas¬ 
sengers. 

53. 1.2  Seat  frame.  The  structural  portion 
of  a  seat  assembly.  The  frame  may  be  con¬ 
structed  with  springs  directly  attached  or 
with  springs  attached  as  a  separate  assem¬ 
bly  for  installation  on  a  seat  frame  mem¬ 
ber. 

53.1.3  Seat  back  frame  upper  crossbar. 
The  uppermost  horizontal  member  of  a  seat 
back  frame. 

53. 1.4  Sent  adjuster.  A  device  suitably 
anchored  to  the  vehicle  structure  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  seat  frame  assembly  and  provides 
for  seat  adjustments.  This  includes  any 
track,  link*  or  power  actuating  assemblies 
necessary  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  seat. 


S3.2  Requirements,  front  seats. 

53.2.1  Seat  adjusters  and  seat  frame  com¬ 
binations.  Each  combination  of  seat  adjust¬ 
er  and  seat  frame,  together  with  its  attach¬ 
ments,  shall  be  constructed  and  anchored 
to  the  vehicle  structure  which  supports  It 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  a  horizontal 
forward  and  rearward  static  load  equal  to 
a  minimum  of  20  times  the  weight  of  the 
fully  trimmed  seat. 

53.2.2  Seat  cushion  and  back  frame  com¬ 
bination.  Each  seat  cushion  and  back  frame 
combination*  together  with  its  attachments* 
shall  be  constructed  and  anchored  to  the  ve¬ 
hicle  structure  which  supports  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  sustain  a  rearward  static 
moment  about  the  rear  attachment  of  the 
seat  frame  to  the  seat  adjuster  of  4*250  inch 
pounds  for  each  passenger  for  which  the 
seat  back  is  designed.  The  load  required  to 
obtain  this  moment  shall  be  applied  to  the 
seat  back  upper  crossbar  location  normal 
to  the  seat  back. 

(Note:  Some  energy  absorption  under  impact 
con  he  obtained  through  deflection  of  the  seat 
hack.  Therefore*  some  deflection  and  permanent 
set  of  the  seat  back  consistent  with  rigidity  re¬ 
quirements  end  normal  occupant  accommodations, 
is  desirable.) 

S3*3  Requirements*  rear  seats, 

$3,3*1  Rear  seat  backs  and  seat  cushions * 
Each  rear  seat  back  and  scat  cushion  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  rear  passenger  seating  in 
sedans  shall  be  constructed  and  anchored  to 
the  vehicle  structure  which  supports  it  In 
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such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  a  horizontal  for¬ 
ward  static  load  equal  to  a  minimum  of  20 
times  the  weight  of  the  fully  trimmed  com¬ 
ponent. 

33.4  Requirements,  other  seals. 

53.4.1  Sea*  frames.  Seat  frames  designed 
to  be  fastened  to  the  vehicle  floor  without 
adjustment  in  sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  and 
station  wagons  shall  be  constructed  and  an¬ 
chored  to  the  vehicle  structure  which  sup¬ 
ports  them,  either  permanently  or  by  detach¬ 
able  fittings  as  specified,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  sustain  a  forward  and  rearward  stat¬ 
ic  load  equal  to  20  times  the  weight  of  the 
fully  trimmed  seat. 

53 .4.2  Seat  back  frames. 

S3. 0.1  Forward  facing  seat  back  frames 
designed  to  provide  backs  for  intermediate 
seating  in  sedans  and  buses  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  and  rear  seating  in  carryalls  and  station 
wagons  shall  be  constructed  and  anchored, 
either  permanently  or  by  detachable  fittings 
as  specified,  to  the  seat  frame  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sustain  a  rearward  (in  relation 
to  the  seat)  static  moment,  about  the  rear 
attachments  of  the  seat  frame  to  the  vehi¬ 
cle  structure  which  supports  it,  equal  to  a 
minimum  of  4,250  inch  pounds  for  each  pas¬ 
senger  for  which  the  seat  is  designed.  Tile 
load  required  to  obtain  this  moment  shall 
be  applied  to  the  seat  back  upper  crossbar 
location  normal  to  the  seat  back  (see  note 
in  33.2.2) . 

33.4.2.2  Rearward  facing  seat  back 
frames  designed  to  provide  backs  for  rear 
seating  in  station  wagons  shall  be  construct¬ 
ed  and  anchored,  either  permanently  or  by 
detachable  fittings  as  specified,  to  the  seat 
frame  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  a 
rearward  (in  relation  to  the  seat)  static 
load  equal  to  a  minimum  of  4,250  inch 
pounds  for  each  passenger  for  which  the 
seat  is  designed.  The  load  required  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  moment  shall  be  applied  to  the 
seat  back  upper  crossbar  location  normal 
to  the  seat  back  (see  note  in  S3.2.2)* 

33.4.2.3  Longitudinally  mounted  seats  in 
station  wagons,  and  when  specified  for  in¬ 
stallation  in  trucks,  shall  be  constructed  and 
anchored,  either  permanently  or  by  detach¬ 


able  fittings  as  specified,  to  the  vehicle 
structure  which  supports  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sustain  a  forward  and  rear¬ 
ward  (in  relation  to  the  vehicle)  static  load 
equal  to  20  times  the  weight  of  the  fully 
trimmed  seat. 


53.5  Seals  designed  to  provide  seat  belt 
anchorage. 

S3*5.I  Sedtena,  carryaUet  station  waff  one, 
and  tight  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W. 
Seat  frames  and  seat  back  frames  designed 
to  provide  anchorages  for  seat  belts  shall 
be  constructed  and  anchored  to  the  vehicle 
structure  which  supports  them  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  sustain  an  additional  forward 
static  load  equal  to  a  minimum  of  2,500 
pounds  for  each  lap  belt  end  attached  or 
3,000  pounds  for  each  combination  lap  and 
shoulder  belt  end  attached. 

S3 .5 ,2  Buses. 

S3.5.2.I  Driller's  sent.  Driver's  seat 
frames  and  seat  back  frames  designed  to 
provide  anchorages  for  seat  belts  shall  be 
constructed  and  anchored  to  the  vehicle 
structure  which  supports  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sustain  an  additional  forward 
static  load  equal  to  a  minimum  of  2,500 
pounds  for  each  lap  belt  end  attached,  or 
3,000  pounds  for  each  combination  lap  and 
shoulder  belt  end  attached. 

83*5.2.2  Passenger  seats.  Passenger  seat 
frames  and  seat  back  frames  designed  to 
provide  anchorages  for  seat  belts  shall  be 
constructed  and  anchored  to  the  vehicle 
structure  which  supports  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sustain  an  additional  forward 
static  load  equal  to  a  minimum  of  1,500 
pounds  for  each  lap  belt  end  attached. 

53.6  Test  procedure.  Testing  of  front 
seats  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedures  set  forth  in  SAE  Recommended 
Practice  JS79*  Testing  of  intermediate  and 
rear  seats  shall  be  accomplished  by  apply¬ 
ing  similar  procedures*  Testing  of  seats  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  seat  belt  anchorage  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  applicable  procedures 
set  forth  in  S3*2*5  of  Fed,  Std*  No,  515/1. 
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(Effective  September  28,  1966) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

FOUR  WAY  FLASHER  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE 
VEHICLES 

Authority.  This  standard  is  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-616,  August 
80,  1964,  (78  Stat.  696)  and  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  its  application  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  referred  to  herein  is  mandatory  on  all  Federal  agencies. 


51.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  a  driver  controlled  automotive  ve¬ 
hicle  hazard  warning:  signal  light  system 
which  will  cause  all  turn  sigmal  lamps  to 
flash  simultaneously  to  indicate  to  the  ap¬ 
proaching  drivers  the  presence  of  a  vehicu¬ 
lar  hazard. 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W. 

53.  Requirements.  Components  and  tests 
for  this  standard  shall  conform  to  SAE 


Recommended  Practice  for  Vehicular  Haz¬ 
ard  Warning  Signal  Operating  Unit,  J910, 
except  that  the  flasher  shall  be  tested  in 
accordance  with  SAE  Recommended  Prac¬ 
tice  J590  modified  as  follows: 

Life  test  requirement :  With  maximum 
lamp  load  to  be  used  on  the  vehicle,  the 
flasher  shall  be  subjected  to  a  test  of  50 
hours  duration  during  which  the  flasher 
shall  be  operated  for  12  hours,  allowed 
to  rest  for  40  minutes,  and  this  cycle  re¬ 
peated  for  the  remainder  of  the  test  peri¬ 
od. 
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June  30,  1965 

(EftetiT*  September  28,  19fif) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

SAFETY  GLAZING  MATERIALS  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE 
VEHICLES 

Aatharity.  Tfcit  standard  it  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  8S-515,  August 
30*  1964,  (78  Sf4t  896)  and  the  Federal  Property  attd  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  a*  amended,  and  it#  application  to  the  purchase  at 


commodities  referred  to  herein  it 

SL  Purpose  and  scope*  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  safety  glazing 
for  automotive  vehicles, 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G,Y,W. 

53,  Standard  characteristics.  Safety  glass 
used  in  the  windshields,  windows,  doors,  or 
any  other  glazed  openings  in  vehicles  covered 
by  this  standard  shall  conform  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  contained  in  the  American 
Standards  Association,  Inc.,  American 
Standard  Safety  Code  for  Safety  Glazing 
Materials  for  Glazing  Motor  Vehicles  Oper¬ 
ating  on  Land  Highways,  Z26.1.  Windshields 
shall  be  glazed  with  laminated  safety  glass. 


mandatory  on  alt  Federal  agencies, 

53.1  Buses,  Windshields,  windows,  doors, 
or  any  other  openings  where  glazing  is  used 
in  buses  covered  by  this  standard  shall,  in 
addition  to  S3,  conform  to  the  requirements 
contained  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations, 
49  CFR  193,60-193.63, 

53. 1.1  School  buses.  Windshields,  win¬ 
dows,  doors,  or  any  other  openings  where 
glazing  is  used  in  school  buses  covered  by 
this  standard  shall,  in  addition  to  S3  and 
S3.1,  conform  to  the  requirements  contained 
in  the  National  Education  Association  Min¬ 
imum  Standards  for  School  Buses.  Where 
inconsistencies  may  occur  with  $3.1,  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  Motor  Car¬ 
rier  Safety  Regulations,  49  CFR  193,60- 
193.63  shall  govern. 
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Fed.  Std.  No.  515/9 

Jane  30.  1965 

(Effective  September  28.  1966) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

DUAL  OPERATION  OF  BRAKE  SYSTEM  FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 

Authority.  This  standard  is  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-515.  A  u trust 
80,  1964,  (78  Stat.  696)  and  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  its  application  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  referred  to  herein  is  mandatory  on  all  Federal  agencies . 


51.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  hydraulic  brake 
systems  installed  on  automotive  vehicles. 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W. 

53.  Standard  characteristics.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and 
Ordinances,  Uniform  Vehicle  Code,  forms 
the  basis  for  this  standard. 

53.1  Service  brake  system  performance. 
The  performance  ability  of  the  fully  opera¬ 
tional  service  brake  system  shall  be  not  less 
than  described  in  Section  12-302  of  the  Un¬ 
iform  Vehicle  Code. 

53.1.1  Design .  The  service  brake  system 
shall  be  of  such  design  that  rupture  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  an  aduating-pressure  component  in 
the  system  shall  not  result  in  complete  loss 
of  function  of  the  service  brake  system.  Ac¬ 


tuating-pressure  components  are  defined  as, 
the  brake  master  cylinder  or  master  control 
unit,  wheel  brake  cylinder,  brake  line,  brake 
hose  or  equivalent,  as  applicable. 

53.1.2  Partial  system  performance.  In 
the  event  of  rupture  or  failure  of  an  actuat- 
ing-pressure  component  to  any  single  brake, 
the  components  of  the  unaffected  system 
shall  continue  to  function. 

53.2  System  effectiveness  indication. 
This  shall  be  indicated  by  means  of  an  elec¬ 
trically  operated  red  light  mounted  on  the 
instrument  panel.  The  light  shall  have  an 
area  of  not  less  than  0.196  square  inch.  It 
shall  illuminate  before  or  upon  application 
of  the  brakes  when  an  actuating-pressure 
component  of  the  system  has  sustained  a 
loss  of  fluid  or  pressure.  The  indicator  light 
shall  include  an  independent  means  for  the 
vehicle  operator  to  perform  a  test  to  as¬ 
sure  the  light  bulb  is  operable. 
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June  30,  1965 

(Effective  September  28,  19£6) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

STANDARD  BUMPER  HEIGHTS  FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 


AuLhoritj.  This  standard  is  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  S8^l6h  August 
30,  1064,  Stat ,  SOS)  and  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrate' 

Sennas*  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  its  application  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  referred  to  herein  is  mandatary  on  ail  Federal  agenciss. 


51.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  heights  for  contact  surfaces  of 
front  and  rear  bumpers  and/or  guards  for 
automotive  vehicles* 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans  and  station  wagons. 

S3*  Standard  charact eristics.  When  load¬ 
ed,  front  and  rear  bumpers  and/or  guards 
shall  present  a  contact  line  between  treads 
within  a  1-inch  band  enclosed  between  the 
heights  of  17  and  18  inches  above  the  road 
level,  A  loaded  vehicle  is  defined  as  the 
curb  weight  of  a  vehicle  including  all  ac¬ 
cessories,  plus  the  addition  of  150  pounds 
for  each  passenger  distributed  as  two  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  front  seat  and  one  passen¬ 


ger  in  the  rear  seat.  In  vehicles  having  hy¬ 
dro-pneumatic,  hydraulic,  air  pressure  sus¬ 
pension,  or  automatic  load  leveling  devices* 
the  contact  heights  shall  be  applicable  when 
the  engine  is  In  operation. 

S3*l  Bumpers  and/or  guards  shall  be  so 
constructed  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  any  lights  to  provide  protection 
against  damage  in  connection  with  vehicle 
to  vehicle  contact  in  parking  operations. 
Compliance  with  this  requirement  may  be 
determined  by  contacting  a  vertical  surface 
with  the  exterior  face  of  the  bumpers 
and/or  guards,  and  assuring  that  no  con¬ 
tact  is  made  between  any  lamp  and  the 
vertical  surfaces. 
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Fed.  Std.  No.  515/11 

Jane  30.  1965 

(Effective  September  28.  1966) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 


STANDARD  GEAR  QUADRANT  (P  R  N  D  L)  FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES  EQUIPPED  WITH 
AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSIONS 


Authority.  This  standard  is  issued  pursuant  to  Publio  Law  88-515,  August 
30,  1964,  (78  Slat.  696)  and  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  its  application  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  referred  to  herein  is  mandatory  on  all  Federal  agencies. 


51.  Purpose  and  .scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  the  requirements  for  the  manual 
control  sequence  of  shifting  mechanisms 
for  automatic  transmissions  installed  in  au¬ 
tomotive  vehicles. 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W. 

53.  Standard  characteristics.  The  progres¬ 
sive  sequence  of  the  manual  control  mech¬ 
anism  shall  be  reverse  drive  position,  neu¬ 
tral  position,  and  forward  drive  position. 
Drive  positions  may  have  more  than  one  se¬ 
lector  designation  or  position.  Neutral  shall 
be  positioned  between  forward  drive  and 
reverse  drive  positions.  In  no  case  shall  any 
forward  drive  be  adjacent  to  any  reverse 
drive  position. 


S3.1  Low  forward  drive  braking  effect. 
When  selected  and  engaged,  the  lowest  for¬ 
ward  drive  position  shall  provide  a  braking 
effect  upon  deceleration  and  the  transmis¬ 
sion  shall  be  so  designed  that  automatic  up¬ 
shift  through  the  transmission  range  is 
blocked  effectively  for  all  speeds  and  loads 
within  the  speed  range  up  to  and  including 
25  miles  per  hour. 


S3.2  Park  position.  The  transmission  man¬ 
ual  control  sequence  mechanism  may  be 
provided  with  a  park  position.  When  so  pro¬ 
vided  and  engaged,  it  shall  initiate  a  posi¬ 
tive  lock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
drive  wheels  of  the  vehicle  from  moving. 
Within  the  quadrant,  the  park  position  shall 
be  located  at  the  end  of  the  sequence,  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  reverse  drive  position. 
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June  SO.  1965 

(Effective  September  28.  1966) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

WINDSHIELD  WIPERS  AND  WASHERS  FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 

Authority.  This  standard  is  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-615,  August 
80,  1964,  (78  Stat,  696)  and  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  its  application  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  referred  to  herein  is  mandatory  on  all  Federal  agencies. 


51.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  test  procedures  and  minimum  per¬ 
formance  requirements  for  automotive  ve¬ 
hicle  windshield  wiping  and  washing  sys¬ 
tems. 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W.. 
with  fixed  type  windshields. 

53.  Requirements.  The  windshield  wiper 
system  shall  be  driven  by  a  motor,  actuated 
by  a  conveniently  located  control  by  which 
the  operator  of  the  vehicle  may  vary  the 
frequency  speed  of  the  wipers.  The  wind¬ 
shield  wiper  system  shall  be  designed  to 
provide  two  or  more  frequency  speeds  and 
each  frequency  speed  shall  be  constant  re¬ 
gardless  of  engine  load.  Windshield  wiper 
systems  designed  to  interrupt  at  the  end  of 
each  frequency  cycle  by  means  of  a  timing 


device  will  be  acceptable  if  the  timing  de¬ 
vice  can  be  varied  to  provide  continuous  op¬ 
eration  and  two  or  more  frequencies  of  in¬ 
terrupted  operation.  All  other  windshield 
wiper  requirements  shall  conform  to  SAE 
Recommended  Practice  for  Passenger  Car 
Windshield  Wiper  Systems,  J90S. 


53.1  The  windshield  washer  system  shall 
be  provided  with  a  container  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  at  least  48  ounces  of  fluid.  The  con¬ 
tainer  shall  be  made  of  such  material  that 
it  will  not  crack  or  break  in  the  event  the 
fluid  becomes  frozen.  The  fluid  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  outside  of  the  windshield  by 
vacuum  or  other  methods.  The  washer  shall 
be  actuated  either  manually  or  automatical¬ 
ly. 

53.2  Tests.  All  tests  shall  conform  to  SAE 
Recommended  Practice  J903. 
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Fed.  Std.  No.  515/13 

June  JO.  1965 

{Effcrtin  Stptcmb.r  28.  1066) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

GLARE  REDUCTION  SURFACES— INSTRUMENT 
PANEL  AND  WINDSHIELD  WIPERS  FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 

Antboritr.  Th\a  standard'  »  timid  purrwand  to  Public  Law  88-515,  Aicputt 
3ft,  1&64,  (T8  StaL  696 >  and  tho  Federal  Property  ond  Admvni§trativt 
Service  Act  of  104ft,  m  ammdtd,  and  its  applicatiim  to  iAe  purchate  of 
oomiHoiiitiM  referred  to  heroin  it  mandatory  <m  all  Federal  agencu* , 


51.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  glare  limits  for  appearance  fin¬ 
ishes  of  instrument  panels  and  windshield 
wiper  components  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
operators  field  of  view  to  achieve  the  most 
practical  reduction  of  distracting  reflect¬ 
ance  for  automotive  vehicles. 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses*  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W. 

53.  Standard  characteristics.  Standard 
methods*  tentative  methods,  and  tentative 
recommended  practices  and  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  and  Materials,  ASTM 
D  307,  D  523,  D  791,  D  1535,  E  97  and  the 
SAE  Standard  J826,  form  the  basis  for  this 
Federal  standard. 

S3J  Definitions. 

53.1.1  Field  of  view.  With  the  operator's 
seat  in  its  rearmost  position,  the  operator's 
field  of  view  is  defined  as  that  area  for¬ 
ward  of  a  line  extending  to  the  sides  of  the 
vehicle  from  the  point  at  which  the  back 
pan  of  the  SAE  J826  three-dimensional 
manikin  makes  contact  with  the  operator's 
seat  back. 

53. 1.2  Glare.  The  visual  effect  of  any 
source  of  light  in  the  field  of  view  that  ei¬ 
ther  dilutes  or  competes  with  the  central 
attention  signal  on  which  attention  is  being 
focused. 

53 .1.3  Specular  gloss.  The  luminous  frac¬ 
tional  reflectance  of  a  specimen  at  the  spec¬ 
ular  direction. 


53. 1.4  Luminous  directional  reflectance 
{Munsell  value).  Ratio  of  flux  reflected  to 
that  from  a  perfect  diffuse  reflector  simi¬ 
larly  illuminated  and  viewed, 

53.1.5  Saturation  (MunjeJt  chroma).  The 
attribute  of  color  perception  that  express¬ 
es  the  degree  of  departure  from  gray  of  the 
same  lightness.  All  grays  have  zero  sat¬ 
uration. 

S3. 2  Instrument  panels.  The  specular 
gloss  of  instrument  panel  top  surfaces  and 
appurtenances  thereon  which  can  produce 
glare  in  the  windshield  shall  not  exceed  30 
units  maximum,  measured  by  the  85*  meth¬ 
od  of  ASTM  D  523*  or  equivalent. 

SS-3  Windshield  wiper  arms  and  blades. 
The  specular  gloss  of  windshield  wiper  anus 
and  wiper  blades  in  the  operator’s  field  of 
view  shall  not  exceed  40  units  maximum, 
measured  by  the  20°  method  of  ASTM  D 
523,  or  equi  valent. 

S34  Luminous  directional  reflectance 
(Munsell  value).  The  luminous  directional 
reflectance  of  instrument  panel  top  sur¬ 
faces  shall  not  exceed  30  percent  (which  is 
equivalent  to  a  Munsell  value  less  than 
6.0/-),  when  measured  as  described  by 
ASTM  D  307,  D  791f  D  1535,  E  97,  or  equiv¬ 
alent 

$3.5  Saturation  (Munsell  chroma).  The 
Munsell  chroma  of  instrument  panel  top 
surfaces  shah  be  not  more  than  /6. 
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Fed.  Std.  No.  515/14 

June  30.  19fiS 

{Effective  September  £St  1966} 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

EXHAUST  EMISSION  CONTROL  SYSTEM  FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 

Authority  This  standard  U  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  SS-615^  August 
^  SutL  ®9®3  and  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 

Sormees  Act  of  1949,  at  amended,  awd  application  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  referred  to  herein  t*  mandatory  on  all  Federal  agencies. 


SL  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  vehicular  emission  control  limits 
for  contaminants  discharged  from  gasoline 
powered  automotive  vehicle  engines 
through  the  "tail  pipe"  or  exhausted  into 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  does  not 
cover  losses  such  as  from  the  fuel  tank, 
carburetor,  and  crankcase  vents, 

52,  Application,  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  and  including  1/2-ton  pickup  or 
equivalent  equipped  with  engines  of  130  cu¬ 
bic  inch  displacement  or  over, 

53,  Standard  characteristics.  The  State 
of  California,  California  Test  Procedure  and 
Criteria  for  Motor  Vehicle  Exhaust  Emis¬ 
sion  Control,  forma  the  basis  for  this  stand¬ 
ard. 

53.1  Definitions, 

53. 1.1  Ca7itami7umt$.  Contaminants  are 
defined  as  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monox¬ 
ide. 


S3 4. 2  Hydrocarbons .  Hydrocarbons  are 
defined  as  the  organic  constituents  of  ve¬ 
hicle  exhausts  measured  by  a  hexane-sen¬ 
sitized  nondispersive  infrared  analyzer  or 
by  an  equivalent  method. 


53.2  All  automotive  vehicles  covered  by 
this  standard  shall  be  equipped  with  an  in¬ 
tegral  or  ancillary  control  system  to  pro¬ 
vide  exhaust  emission  control  of  contami¬ 
nants.  The  average  emission  limits  shall  not 
exceed : 

Hydrocarbons — 275  parts  per  million. 

Carbon  monoxide— 1.5  percent. 

53.3  Test  conditions. 


S3,3.1  Test  procedures  for  vehicle  ex¬ 
haust  emissions  and  criteria  evaluation  shall 
be  as  specified  in  the  California  Test  Pro¬ 
cedure  and  Criteria  for  Motor  Vehicle  Ex¬ 
haust  Emission  Control  Manual. 
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Fed,  Std,  No.  515/15 

30,  1965 

(Effective  September  28,  I960) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

TIRES  AND  SAFETY  RIMS  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE 
VEHICLES 

Aaihcrity.  This  standard  u  issued  purtuanf  to  Public  Law  88-515,  August 
30,  1964,  (78  SiaL  696)  and  the  Federal  Property  amf  Adflirnuiratfoe 
Sen?™  Act  of  1049,  at  amended,  end  its  appfjcaEiaR  to  the  purchase  of 


commoditisM  referred  to  Jtarrin  u 

51.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  tires  and  safety 
rima  installed  on  automotive  vehicles. 

52.  Application,  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons, 
and  light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W, 

53.  Standard  characteristics*  Fed.  Spec, 
ZZ-T-381,  SAE  Recommended  Practice  for 
Passenger  Car  Tire  Performance  Require¬ 
ments,  J918,  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Tire  and  Rim  Association,  Inc.,  Year 
Book  (hereinafter  cited  as  ‘"Year  Book'1), 
form  the  basis  for  this  standard.  For  tires 
and  rims  expressed  in  dimensions  of  the 
metric  system,  the  performance  require* 
meats  as  outlined  below  shall  be  expressed 
in  the  nearest  equivalents  of  inches,  pounds, 
and  miles  per  hour. 

53. 1  Tires.  Automotive  vehicles  shall  be 
equipped  with  tires  conforming  to  Fed,  Spec. 
ZZ-T-38L 

53. 1.1  Rated  capacity.  Each  tire  shall 
have  a  rated  capacity,  in  accordance  with 
Engineering  Guide  or  Recommended  Load 
of  the  Year  Book,  at  least  equal  to  the  to¬ 
tal  load  on  each  axle,  divided  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tires  on  the  axle,  at  the  inflation 
pressure  recommended  by  the  vehicle  man¬ 
ufacturer,  provided  that  such  inflation  pres¬ 
sure  shall  not  exceed  the  recommendations 


^3-481  0—66 — pt,  - 12 


mandatory  on  afi  Asderai  Q^rcrtcif  s, 

of  the  Year  Book  for  the  size  and  ply  rating 
of  the  tire  furnished, 

53.1.2  Fully  loaded  vehicle ,  A  fully  load¬ 
ed  vehicle  is  defined  as  the  curb  weight  of 
a  vehicle  including  all  accessories  plus  the 
addition  of  1,100  pounds  distributed  load 
for  sedans,  1,200  pounds  distributed  load 
for  carryalls  and  station  wagons,  and/or  the 
specified  G.V.W.,  or  other  specific  vehicle 
manufacturer's  rated  load,  distributed  as 
closely  as  possible  to  load  each  axle  to  its 
rated  load, 

53. 2  Rims  for  sedans  and  station  wagons. 
Automotive  vehicles  shall  be  equipped  with 
rims  conforming  to  or  wider  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  the  listings  of  the  Year  Book  for 
the  size  and  ply  rating  of  the  tire  furnished. 
In  the  event  of  rapid  loss  of  inflation  pres* 
sure  with  the  vehicle  traveling  in  a  straight 
line  at  a  road  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour, 
the  rim  shall  retain  the  deflated  tire  until 
the  vehicle  can  be  stopped  with  a  con¬ 
trolled  braking  application.  For  teat  pur¬ 
poses,  an  explosive  device  may  be  used  to 
induce  rapid  loss  of  inflation  pressure. 

53,2.1  Resistance  to  tire  head  unseating 
for  sedans  and  station,  icagons.  When  tested 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  described 
in  paragraph  4.4  of  SAE  J91S,  the  applied 
force  required  to  unseat  the  tire  bead  at 
the  point  of  contact  shall  be  not  less  than 
2*500  pounds. 
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Fed*  Std,  No*  515/16 

June  30.  1003 

{Effects  September  23*  1366) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

BACKUP  LIGHTS  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 

Authority .  ThiM  wtandard  if  wraed  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-615,  August 
30,  1064,  (78  Stot.  636  >  n«d  the  Federal  Property  and  AdinTnifirattve 
Services  AH  of  1040*  «#  amended,  and  it#  application  to  the  purchase  of 
a»nmoditt#«  referred  to  Wain  i#  mandatory  on  all  Federal  agenda. 


SI-  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  an  automotive 
vehicle  backup  light  system  that  will  warn 
pedestrians  and  approaching  vehicles  that 
the  vehicle  may  move  or  is  moving  in  re¬ 
verse  direction, 

S2.  Application-  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G-V-W. 


S3.  Requirements.  The  backup  light  sys¬ 
tem  shall  consist  of  two  or  more  white  to 
amber  lamps  which,  when  the  ignition  is 
onr  shall  be  illuminated  automatically  when¬ 
ever  the  vehicle  is  in  the  reverse  gear, 

S3- 1  Teats.  All  tests  for  the  backup  light 
system  shall  conform  to  SAE  Standard  for 
Backup  Lamps,  J593. 
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Fed.  Std.  No.  515/17 

June  30,  19*5 

(Effective  September  28,  19*6) 


FEDERAL  STANDARD 

OUTSIDE  REARVIEW  MIRROR(S)  FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 


Authority.  This  standard  is  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-515,  August 
30,  19*4,  (78  Slot.  696)  and  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  its  application  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  referred  to  herein  is  mandatory  on  all  Federal  agencies. 


51.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  outside  mounted 
rearview  mirror(s)  for  automotive  vehicles 
to  provide  unobstructed  driver  vision  to  the 
rear. 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons, 
and  light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W. 

53.  Requirements.  The  outside  rearview 
mirror  shall  pvOvide  the  driver  with  a  clear, 
undistorted  view  of  unit  magnification  un¬ 
der  day  or  night  operating  conditions. 

53.1  Size.  The  outside  mirror  reflecting 
surface  shall  have  a  minimum  diameter  of 
4-1/4  inches  if  of  circular  design.  Rectangu¬ 
lar  mirrors  shall  have  a  minimum  horizon¬ 
tal  dimension  of  4-1/4  inches  and  a  vertical 
dimension  sufficient  to  provide  the  driver 
a  view  of  the  road  surface  from  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  35  feet  to  the  rear  of  the 
eye  of  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  on  a  level  road  under  normal  load  con¬ 
ditions.  The  35  feet  shall  be  measured  from 
the  position  of  the  eye  of  the  driver  to  the 
reflecting  surface,  then  to  the  roadway  to 
the  rear  of  the  vehicle. 

53.2  Mounting.  The  outside  rearview  mir¬ 
ror  shall  be  designed  and  constructed  to  be 
mounted  on  the  left  outside  of  the  vehicle 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  the  driver 
with  a  stable,  readily  distinguishable  image 
under  normal  road  conditions  and  shall  be 
so  located  as  to  require  not  more  than  60° 
combined  head  and  eye  movement  with 


driver’s  seat  in  middle  position.  The  mirror 
shall  not  be  obscured  by  the  unwiped  por¬ 
tion  of  the  windshield  or  corner  pillar.  The 
mirror  shall  be  readily  adjustable  to  ac¬ 
commodate  different  size  drivers,  seat  posi¬ 
tions,  and  load  conditions.  The  mirror  and 
mount  shall  be  designed,  constructed,  lo¬ 
cated,  and  mounted  so  as  to  minimize  pe¬ 
destrian  injury  potential. 


53.3  Additional  outside  rearview  mirror. 
Station  wagons,  carryalls,  buses,  and  trucks 
shall  be  provided  with  an  additional  out¬ 
side  rearview  mirror  to  provide  driver  vi¬ 
sion  to  the  right  rear  areas  adjacent  to  the 
vehicle  obscured  by  vehicle  design  or  load 
conditions.  The  visual  characteristics  of  the 
right  outside  mirror  shall  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  left  outside  mirror  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  restriction  on  combined  head 
and  eye  movement  may  be  relaxed  to  the 
extent  dictated  by  vehicle  design.  Design, 
construction,  location,  and  mounting  of  the 
right  outside  mirror  shall  be  symmetrical 
to  the  left  outside  mirror  except  that  where 
necessary,  consideration  may  be  given  to 
location  and  mounting  problems  dictated  by 
vehicle  design. 

53.4  Wide  angle  mirror.  When  specified, 
an  auxiliary  wide  angle  (convex)  mirror 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  same  mount  as 
the  standard  mirror  to  provide  an  additional 
close-in  field  of  vision  required  under  cer¬ 
tain  operating  conditions.  The  auxiliary  mir¬ 
ror  shall  be  incorporated  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  visual  field  of 
the  standard  mirror. 
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GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION 

Federal  Supply  Service 
[41  CFR  Subpart  101-29.3] 

FEDERAL  STANDARD  NO.  515- 

STANDARD  SAFETY  DEVICES  FOR 

AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 

Notice  of  Proposed  Revision 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  revision 
is  proposed  in  Federal  Standard  No,  515 
which  is  prescribed  in  §  101-25.303  of  the 
Federal  Property  Management  Regula¬ 
tions.  The  revision  as  finally  published 
will  be  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-515,  approved  August  30,  1964  (78 
Stat,  696) ,  and  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63 
Stat.  377) ,  as  amended,  and  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  1  year  and  90  days  after  the  date 
of  publication  in  the  Feoehal  Register. 
Federal  Standard  No.  515  was  published 
originally  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
June  30, 1965  <30  F.R.  8319) . 

The  revision  of  Federal  Standard  No, 
515  involves  the  addition  of  new  detailed 
standards  and  changes  in  existing  de¬ 
tailed  standards  and  was  developed 
through  consultation  with  the  automo¬ 
tive  industry,  technical  societies,  trade 
associations,  the  medical  profession,  and 
Government  agencies.  Proposed  new 
detailed  standards  are  designated  as  Fed¬ 
eral  Standards  Nos.  515/18  through 
515/26*  Proposed  changes  in  existing 
detailed  standards  are  indicated  by  the 
letter  “a"  following  the  detailed  stand¬ 
ard  number  (e.g.,  515/la  indicates  the 
revision  of  515/1).  The  changes  in  the 
existing  detailed  standards  are  as 
follows: 

No*  51S/la — Anchorages  for  Seat  Belt 
Assemblies  for  Automotive  Vehicles . 
Made  provisions  for  seat  belt  anchorages 
to  the  seats  of  school  buses.  Added  an¬ 
chorages  for  upper  torso  restraints  for 
all  outboard  forward  facing  seating  posi¬ 
tions  in  vehicles  other  than  buses. 

No.  515/2a — Forward  Compartment 
Energy  Absorption  for  Automotive  Vehi¬ 
cles *  Title  changed  from  “Padded  In¬ 
strument  Panel  and  Visors  for  Automo¬ 
tive  Vehicles/'  Expanded  impact  area  to 
include  extremes  of  occupant  size  and  to 
include  4 5 -degree  laterals  to  each  side* 
Also  added  knee  area  protection  and 
header  and  corner  post  padding. 

No,  515/3a — Recessed  Instrument 
Panel  Instruments  and  Control  Devices 
for  Automotive  Vehicles ,  Expanded  im¬ 
pact  areas  to  include  extremes  of  occu¬ 
pant  sizes  and  to  include  45 -degree 


laterals  to  each  side.  Added  requirement 
that  specified  essential  controls  be  in 
reach  of  upper  torso  belted  operator. 

No.  515/4a — Energy  Absorbing  $t$er~ 
ing  Control  System  for  Automotive  Ve¬ 
hicles.  Changed  title  from  “Impact 
Absorbing  Steering  Wheel  and  Column 
Displacement  for  Automotive  Vehicles/' 
This  proposal  more  clearly  permits  col¬ 
lapsible  steering  columns,  denies  clothes- 
catching  hardware  on  steering  wheel  and 
increases  barrier  collision  test  to  30  miles 
per  hour. 

No*  5 15/ 5a— Safety  Door  Latches  and 
Hinges  for  Automotive  Vehicles .  In¬ 
creased  door  latch  load  requirements  and 
added  a  requirement  for  a  positive  lock¬ 
ing  device  or  handles  not  operable  by 
accidental  side,  rearward  or  forward 
force. 

No.  5  I5/6a— Anchorage  of  Seats  for 
Automotive  Vehicles .  Added  a  require¬ 
ment  for  locking  devices  for  folding  and 
pedestal  type  seats. 

No.  515/9a — Hydraulic  Service  Brake 
Systems  for  Automotive  Vehicles.  Title 
changed  from  “Dual  Operation  of  Brake 
System  for  Automotive  Vehicles/'  Brake 
performa nee  requirements  for  sedans, 
carryalls,  and  station  wagons  added. 
Brake  fluid  system  changed  to  exclude 
absorption  of  moisture.  Provisions  made 
to  more  clearly  permit  other  than  hy¬ 
draulic  actuation  of  emergency  backup 
system* 

No  515/12a — Windshield  Wipers  and 
Washers  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 
Changed  to  include  a  specific  area  to  be 
wiped. 

No.  5 15/ 13a — Glare  Reduction  Surfaces 
for  Automotive  Vehicles „  Expanded  re¬ 
quirements  to  Include  all  interior  sur¬ 
faces  in  the  operator’s  field  of  view. 
Title  changed  from  "Glare  Reduction 
Surfaces— Instrument  Panel  and  Wind¬ 
shield  Wipers  for  Automotive  Vehicles," 

No.  5 15/ 14a — Con  fro!  of  Air  Pollution 
from  Automotive  Vehicles .  Title 
changed  from  "Exhaust  Emission  Con¬ 
trol  System  for  Automotive  Vehicles/' 
Incorporated  requirements  contained  in 
a  new  standard  proposed  by  Department 
of  Health  Education  and  Welfare* 

No.  515/1 7a — Rearview  Mirror  (s)  fdr 
Automotive  Vehicles *  Changed  title  from 
"Outside  Rearview  Mirror(s)  for  Auto¬ 
motive  Vehicles,"  Added  breakaway  or 
detachable  requirement  for  the  Inside 
rearview  mirror  and  increased  outside 
mirror  minimum  size  to  5  Inches. 

Comments  and  suggestion  are  wel¬ 
comed  and  should  be  submitted.  In  dupli¬ 
cate.  to  the  Commissioner,  Federal  Sup¬ 
ply  Service,  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington,  D.C.,  20405,  within 
the  period  of  30  calendar  days  from  the 
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date  of  publication  of  this  notice  in  the 

Federal  Register, 

The  text  of  the  changes  in  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Federal  Standard  Na  515  are 
set  forth  below. 

Dated;  March  4.  I96S. 

Lawson  B.  Knott*  Jr., 

Administrator  of  General  Services, 

Section  101-29.303  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

§  101-29,303  FodiTtil  -Standard  Now 
515 — Standard  Safely  Devices  for 
Automotive  Vehicles, 

(а)  This  section  prescribes  Federal 

Standard  No.  515,  covering  safety  devices 
for  automotive  vehicles,  as  required  by 
Public  Law  88-515,  August  30,  1964  (78 
Stafc.  696) .  Automotive  vehicles  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
equipped  with  safety  devices  conforming 
to  Federal  Standard  No.  515.  Copies  of 
this  standard  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Commissioner,  Federal  Supply  Service, 
General  Services  Administration,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  20405.  Since  Federal 

Standard  No.  515  was  originally  pre¬ 
scribed  (30  F.R.  8319,  June  30,  1965),  a 
number  of  detailed  standards  therein 
have  been  revised  and  new  standards 
have  been  added.  Where  a  standard  has 
been  revised  the  letter  “a"  appears  in 
the  number  of  the  standard,  e.g„  5 15/ la. 
The  new  detailed  standards  which  have 
been  added  include  Standards  Nos,  515/ 
18  through  515/26.  In  the  introduction 
entitled  Standard  Safety  Devices  for 
Automotive  Vehicles,  paragraph  S3  has 
been  revised.  As  amended.  Federal 
Standard  No.  515  is  composed  of  detailed 
standards  which  include: 

(1)  No,  5 15/ la— Anchorages  for  Seat  Belt 
Assemblies  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(2)  No,  515/2a^Forward  Compartment 
Energy  Absorption  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(3)  No,  6 15/3 a — Recessed  instrument 
Panel  Instruments  and  Control  Devices  for 
Automotive  Vehicles. 

(4)  No,  515/4a — Energy  Absorbing  Steer¬ 
ing  Control  System  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(5)  No.  515/5a — Safety  Door  Latches  and 
Hinges  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(б)  No.  6 15 /6a— Anchorage  of  Seats  for 
Automotive  Vehicles. 

(7)  No.  515/7— Pour  Way  Flasher  for  Auto¬ 
motive  Vehicles, 

(8)  No.  615/8— Safety  Glazing  Materials 
for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(9)  No,  515/0a — Hydraulic  Service  Brake 
Systems  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(10)  No.  615/10— Standard  Bumper 
Heights  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(11)  No.  616/11’ — Standard.  Gear  Quadrant 
(PRNPL)  for  Automotive  Vehicles  Equipped 
with  Automatic  Transmissions. 


(13)  No,  5 15/ 12a— Windshield  Wipers  and 
Washers  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(13)  No.  515/ 13a — Glare  Reduction  Sur¬ 
faces  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(14)  No.  615/14& — Control  of  Air  Pollution 
from  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(15)  No,  515/15 — Tires  and  Safety  Rims 
for  Automotive  Vehicles, 

(10)  No.  515/16— Backup  Lights  for  Auto¬ 
motive  Vehicles. 

(17)  No.  6 15/ 17a— Rearview  Mirror  (s)  for 
Automotive  Vehicles. 

(Ifl)  No.  515/18 — Window  and  Door  Con¬ 
trols  for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(19)  No.  151/19 — Ash  Trays  and  Lighters 
for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(20)  No.  615/20 — Arm  Rests  for  Automo- 
tlve  Vehicles, 

(21)  No.  515/21 — Padding  for  Automotive 
Seat  Backs. 

(22)  No.  615/22 — Headrests  for  Automo¬ 
tive  Vehicles. 

(23)  No.  616/23— Side  Marker  Devices  for 
Automotive  Vehicles. 

(24)  No.  515/24' — Rear  Window  Defogger 
for  Automotive  Vehicles. 

(35)  No.  615/26 — Roll  Bars  for  Automotive 
Vehicles.  / 

(20)  No.  61&/20 — Fuel  Tanks  and  Tank 
Filler  Pipes  for  Automotive  Vehicles, 

(b)  The  Standard  reads  as  follows: 

[Federal  Standard  No.  51 5 1 

Standard  Safety  Devices  for  Automotive 
Vehicles 

•  *  •  *  • 

S3.  Safety  devices  Safety  devices  shall  be 
as  specified  In  the  detailed  standards  (see 
S4).  Publications  referenced  in  the  detailed 
standards  form  a  part  of  this  standard,  as 
applicable.  The  publications  referred  to  are 
the  Issues  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  standard  in  the  Federal  Reg¬ 
ister;  in  the  case  of  changes  in  Federal 
Standard  No,  515,  reference  to  publications 
therein  are  to  trie  issues  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  respective  changes 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Note:  Copies  of  ASTM  Standards  may  be 
obtained  from  the  American  Society  for  Test¬ 
ing  and  Materials.  1916  Race  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  19103. 

Note;  Copies  of  8AE  publications  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Society  or  Automotive 
Engineers,  Inc.,  435  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York.  N  Y, ,  10017. 

•  *  *  •  * 

(Federal  Standard  No,  51 5/ la | 

Anchorages  for  Seat  Brt.t  Assemblies  for 
Automotive  Vehicles 

SL  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  the  requirements  and  test  pro¬ 
cedures  for  anchorages  for  seat  belt  assem¬ 
blies  for  automotive  vehicles.  This  standard 
does  not  cover  seat  belt  assemblies. 

S2.  Application .  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  station  wagons,  carryalls,  buses  (des- 
Ignntcq  aa  school  buses) ,  and  to  light  trucks 
up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W,  Excluded  are 
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stand-up,  walk-ln  package  delivery  vehicles 
with  tilt  type  drivers'  seats.  Excluded  are 
folding  jump  seats  that  are  folded  directly 
behind  the  front  seat. 

S3,  Standard  cftaraefcrisfics, 

53.1  Definitions. 

53. 1.1  Ancfroraffe.  A  seat  belt  anchorage 
shall  consist  of  a  threaded  hole,  an  eyebolt, 
or  other  suitable  means  of  attachment  and 
shall  be  situated  in  a  sultab  ^structure  to 
receive  the  seat  belt  attachment  fittings. 

53. 1.2  Attachment  fitting  Attachment 
fittings  are  the  parts  necessary  to  attach 
the  seat  belt  assembly  to  the  vehicle  struc¬ 
ture. 

S3, 1-3  Scat  belt  assembly.  A  seat  belt 
assembly  is  any  strap,  webbing,  or  similar 
device  designed  to  secure  a  person  in  an 
automotive  vehicle  with  the  intention  of 
mitigating  the  results  of  &  traffic  accident. 
Including  all  buckles  or  other  fasteners,  and 
all  hardware  designed  for  installing  the  as¬ 
sembly  in  an  automotive  vehicle.  The  seat 
belt  assemblies  Intended  for  installation  in 
the  anchorages  specified  hereinafter  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  Fed.  Spec.  JJ-B-183  and  Standards 
for  Seat  Belts  for  Use  in  Motor  Vehicles,  30 
FJt.  8432  (July  1.  1065):  15  CFR. 

53. 13.1  Type  1  aeaf  belt  assembly.  A  type 

1  seat  belt  assembly  is  a  lap  belt  for  pelvic 
restraint, 

S3. 133  Type  2  seat  belt  assembly,  A  type 

2  seat  belt  assembly  is  a  combination  of 
pelvic  and  upper  torso  restraints, 

S3 .13,3  Type  2a  seat  belt  assembly .  A 
type  2a  seat  belt  assembly  Is  a  shoulder  belt 
for  upper  torso  restraint  for  use  only  in 
conjunction  with  a  type  1  lap  belt. 

53 .2  Anchorages.  The  SAE  Recommend¬ 
ed  Practice  for  Motor  Vehicle  Seat  Belt  An¬ 
chorage,  J7S7,  forms  a  basis,  in  part,  for  this 
Federal  Standard, 

53 .2.1  General.  When  eyebolt  anchorages 
are  furnished,  they  shall  conform,  to  the 
applicable  requirements  of  Fed.  Spec.  JJ-A- 
530,  All  threads  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  requirements  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook  H2S-  The 
location  of  the  anchorages  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  the  seat  in  its  rearmost  limit  of 
travel + 

53 .2.1.1  Ancboraycs  for  type  1  seat  belt 
assemblies  and  lap  portion  of  types  2  and  2a 
seat  belt  assemblies ,  Anchorages  for  type  I 
seat  belt  assemblies  or  the  lap  belt  portion 
of  types  2  and  2a  seat  belt  assemblies  shall 
he  provided  for  three  sets  of  seat  belts  for 
all  bench  type  Seats  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  three  persons.  The  location  of  anchor¬ 
ages  for  type  1  seat  belt  assemblies  or  the 
lap  portion  of  type  2  seat  belt  assemblies 
shall  be  such  that  a.  line  from  the  anchorage 
to  the  passengers'  “hip"  point  will  make  an 
angle  from  the  horizontal  as  near  as  prac¬ 
ticable  to  45  degrees,  as  shown  in  figures  1, 
2.  and  3,  The  hip  point  Is  the  point  on  the 
manikin  defined  as  the  "H"  point  in  SAE 
Standard,  Manikins  for  Use  in  Defining  Ve¬ 
hicle  Seating  Accommodations*  J826,  The 
location  of  the  hip  point  shall  be  determined 
by  following  the  procedures  in  SAE  J&2S. 
Anchorages  for  belts  that  will  be  installed 
over  the  seat  bottom  frame  rear  bar  shall 
be  rearward  of  a  vertical  line  though  the 


point  where  the  belt  will  enter  the  seat,  as 
shown  In  figure  4.  All  anchorages  shall  be 
spaced,  laterally  so  that  the  lap  portion  of 
the  belt  essentially  forma  a  u -shaped  loop 
when  in  use.  The  same  anchorage  shall  not 
be  used  for  both  ends  of  a  single  type  1  seat 
belt  assembly  or  the  lap  portion  of  a  single 
type  2  seat  belt  assembly.  Type  1  seat  belt 
assemblies  used  In  school  buses  shall  utilize 
the  seat  for  the  anchorage  attachment  points 
and  shall  comply  with  the  above*  where  ap¬ 
plicable.  Common  anchorages  may  be  used 
for  one  end  of  each  of  two  assemblies  pro¬ 
vided  strength  requirements  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  S3 .2,2, 


$32,1-2  Anchorages  for  types  2  and  2a  scat 
belt  assemblies.  Except  for  buses  and  vinyl 
or  canvas  top  or  bolted- on  metai  enclosure 
vehicles  and  utility  vehicles  of  the  three- 
wheel  type,  automotive  vehicles  covered  by 
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this  standard  shall  be  provided  with  anchor- 
ages  for  a  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  assembly  for 
at  least  each  outboard,  front  seat  occupant 
of  carry  alls  and  light  trucks.  Front  and 
rear  seat  anchorages  shall  be  provided  for 
each  outboard  occupant  of  sedans  and  sta¬ 
tion  wagons  {forward  facing  seats  only)  for 
which  the  vehicle  Is  designed.  For  buses, 
only  the  drivers*  seat  need  be  provided  with 
anchorages  for  types  2  and  2a  seat  belt  as¬ 
semblies.  At  least  three  anchorages  shall  be 
provided  for  each  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  as¬ 
sembly;  two  anchorages  for  the  lap  portion 
of  a  type  2  seat  belt  assembly  and  at  least  one 
anchorage  for  the  upper  torso  or  shoulder 
portion  of  a  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  assembly. 
The  upper  end  of  the  upper  torso  or  shoulder 
portion  of  the  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  assembly 
may  be  fastened  to  either  the  seat,  side 
anchorage,  rear  anchorage,  roof  or  door  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  seat  or  other  structure  over 
which  the  belt  passes  or  to  which  It  la  fas¬ 
tened  has  been  designed  or  reinforced  to 
withstand  the  resulting  load.  The  lower 
end  may  be  fastened  either  to  the  lap  portion 
of  the  bell  or  to  the  existing  inboard  an¬ 
chorage  for  the  lap  portion  of  the  seat  belt 
assembly, 

S3  2,1 .3  Anchorages  for  the  upper  for$o  or 
shoulder  portion  of  seat  belt  assemblies* 
Anchorages  for  the  upper  torso  or  shoulder 
portion  of  a  type  2  or  2a  seat  belt  assembly 
shall  be  provided  for  at  least  each  outboard 
front  seat  occupant  of  carryalls  and  light 
trucks,  and  both  front  and  rear  outboard 
occupants  of  sedans  and  station  wagons 
(front  facing  seats  only)  for  which  the  ve¬ 
hicle  is  designed,  With  the  seat  In  Us  rear¬ 
most  limit  of  travel  and  the  scat  back  in  the 
nominal  design  position,  these  anchorages 
shall  be  longitudinally  In  line  with  or  rear¬ 
ward  of  the  torso  line  of  the  SAE  3 -dimen¬ 
sional  manikin  described  In  the  SAE  Stand¬ 
ard  “ Manikins  for  Use  In  Defining  Vehicle 
Seating  Accommodations/1  SAE  4926.  If 
there  is  a  downward  angle  of  the  belt  passing 
from  the  point  of  tangency  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  SAE  manikin  to  an  anchorage  or  over 
suitable  structure  to  an  anchorage,  this  angle 
shall  not  be  more  than  40  degrees  from  the 
horizontal. 

Fictms  1. — Belt. outside  seat  or  through  seat 
springs. 

Figure  2, — Rear  seat  belt  Installation, 
Figure  3. — Belt  attached  to  seat  frame. 

Figure  4*— Belt  over  seat  crossbar, 

S3  2.2  Strength.  The  vehicle  structure 
{excluding  school  buses)  shall  sustain  the 
simultaneous  pull  on  each  set  of  seat  belt 
assemblies  for  each  passenger  for  which  the 
seat  Is  designed.  Permanent  deformation  of 
any  anchorage  or  surrounding  area  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  provided  there  Is  no  rupture  or 
breakage  and  the  anchorage  does  not  puli 
loose.  Each  school  bus  seat  may  be  tested 
Independently,  but  must  sustain  established 
forces  for  all  attached  anchorages.  The 
upper  end  anchorage  for  upper  torso  types  2 
and  2a  belts  may  be  tested  Independently 


provided  the  anchorages  are  Located  In  struc¬ 
tural  members  in  which  no  lap  belt  anchor¬ 
ages  are  located, 

33:2,2.1  Anchorages  for  types  2  and  2a  seat 
belt  assemblies.  The  outboard  anchorage  for 
the  lap  belt  portion  of  a  type  2  seat  belt 
assembly  shall  sustain  a  pull  of  2,500  pounds. 
Outboard  anchorages  for  the  upper  torso  or 
shoulder  restraint  portion  of  type  2  or  2a 
seat  belts  shall  sustain,  a  puli  of  1,500  pounds 
for  each  anchorage.  Common  anchorages  ror 
the  Inboard  ends  of  types  1  and  2a  seat  belt 
combination  or  the  Inboard  anchorage  of  a 
type  2  seat  belt  assembly  shall  sustain  a  pull 
of  3,000  pounds.  Common  anchorages  for 
one  end  of  a  center  lap  belt  and  either  the 
Inboard  end  of  a  type  3  seat  belt  or  the  Lap 
belt  portion  of  a  type  2  seat  belt  and  the 
Inboard  end  of  an  upper  torso  or  shoulder 
restraint  shall  sustain  a  pull  of  5 .500  pounds. 
A  common  anchorage  for  the  inboard  ends  of 
two  outboard  lap  belts  and  inboard  ends  of 
the  upper  torso  or  shoulder  restraint  portion 
of  the  types  2  and  2a  seat  belt  assemblies 
shall  sustain  a  pull  of  6.000  pounds, 

53. 2.2 .2  Anchorages  /or  type  1  seat  belt 
assem bite j,  Anchorages  for  type  1  seat  belt 
assemblies  shall  sustain  a  pull  of  2,500 
pounds  for  each  lap  belt  end  attached. 

3343.2.2.1  Anchorages  for  type  t  seat  belt 
assemblies  for  school  biases.  Anchorages  for 
type  1  seat  belt  assemblies  sh&U  sustain  a 
pull  of  2,500  pounds  for  each  lap  belt  end 
attached, 

3343.2.3  Anchorages  for  seat  belt  assem¬ 
blies  attached  to  the  seat  frame.  The  seat 
structure,  the  seat  adjusters,  If  applicable, 
and  the  attachments,  shall  sustain  the  load 
specified  in  333.2-1.  33,2.2,2,  and  3342.2.2.1. 
as  applicable,  for  each  seat  belt  end  attached 
to  the  seat  plus  the  seat  Inertia  force.  The 
seat  Inertia  force  shall  be  20  times  the  seat 
weight.  Floor  and  seat  deformation  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  provided  there  Is  no  structural  fail¬ 
ure  or  release  of  the  seat  adjuster  mechanism. 

33.2.3  Test  procedure.  The  strength  test 
shall  be  conducted  either  with  the  connec¬ 
tion  from  the  body  block  to  the  anchorages 
made  in  a  manner  In  which  the  belts  are  in¬ 
stalled  or  a  suitable  equivalent  method.  The 
load  shall  be  applied  to  the  body  block  at  an 
angle  of  10  degrees  plus  or  minus  5  degrees 
from  the  horizontal.  As  applicable,  the 
doors  of  the  vehicle  may  be  closed  during  the 
teat, 

53 .2 3.1  Test  for  types  2  and  2a  seat  belt 
anchorages.  The  loads  specified  in  33.2.2.1 
shall  be  applied  using- either  a  body  block 
set  up  similar  to  that  shown  in  figure  6  or 
a  suitable  equivalent  method.  The  strength 
test  shall  be  conducted  with  the  seat  in  place 
in  the  vehicle, 

53.23.2  Test  for  type  1  scat  belt  anchor - 
ages ,  The  load  specified  in  S333.2  or 
33,243.2,1,  as  applicable,  shall  be  applied 
using  either  a  body  block  similar  to  that 
shown  In  figure  6  or  a  suitable  equivalent 
method.  The  strength  test  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  either  with  the  seat  in  place  In  the 
vehicle  or  with  the  seat  installed  on  an  ap¬ 
plicable  vehicle  floor  pan. 
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Figube  5.— Body  block  set  up  for  combination 
shoulder  and  lap  belt  anchorages. 
Picture  6, — Body  block  for  lap  belt . 
anchorages. 

I  Federal  Standard  No,  515/2a] 

Forward  Compartment  Energy  Absorption 
you  Automotive  Vehicles 

51,  Purpose  and  scope.  Thle  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  and  procedures 
for  forward  compartment  energy  absorption 
for  automotive  vehicles.  The  forward  com¬ 
partment  includes  the  areas  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  pan  el,  sun  visors,  header,  corner  A 
pillars,  and  under  the  instrument  panel  with 
construction  designed  to  afford  a  reasonable 
degree  of  protection  for  the  front  seat  occu¬ 
pants  wearing  type  1  seat  belt  assemblies. 

52,  Application,  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  to  light 
trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W. 

53,  Requirentcnfs.  Injury  potential  shall 
be  minimized  by  constructing  or  locating 
forward  compartment  structures  to  elimi¬ 
nate  impact  or  to  reduce  the  forces  generated 
by  front  seat  occupants  wearing  type  I  seat 
belt  assemblies  when  Impacting  these  struc¬ 
tures.  k'* 

S3. 1  Anpacf  areas.  The  head  impact 
areas  shall  be  established  through  the  use 
of  type  1  seat  belt  assembly  restrained  mani¬ 
kins  or  other  test  devices  based  upon  the 
equivalent  to  "H'1  point  to  top-of-head  di¬ 
mensions  of  S3  inches  and  29  inches.  Ad¬ 
justable  seats  shall  be  In  the  extreme  for¬ 


ward  position  for  the  indicated  33  inch  device 
and  In  the  extreme  rearward  position  for  the 
indicated  29  inch  device.  The  impact  areas 
shall  be  that  included  between  the  arcs 
formed  by  the  top-of-he&d  point  when  each 
device  is  swung  forward  and  also  45  degrees 
to  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  axis  through 
each  normal  seating  position.  The  knee  and 
leg  impact  areas  shall  be  established  by  the 
use  of  a  type  1  seat  belt  restrained  manikin 
or  equivalent  of  approximately  93th  percen¬ 
tile  male  dimensions  and  with  the  front 
seat  tn  midposition, 

S3H  Location  and  const  ruction, 

S3, 21  The  structure  of  the  Instrument 
panel  shall  be  such  as  to  minimize  Injury 
to  the  head  of  an  occupant  upon  Impact  or 
to  be  outside  the  established  Impact  area. 
If  within  the  Impact  area  the  panel  shall  be 
covered  with  energy  absorbing  cushioning 
material  applied  over  a  crushable  or  collaps¬ 
ible  metal  backing  that  will  deform  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  areas  of  contact.  There  shall  be 
no  protruding  or  sharp  rigid  edges  in  the 
impact  area  and/or  under  the  cushioning 
material  In  the  impact  area.  Tests  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  SAE  Recommended  Prac¬ 
tice  for  Instrument  Panel  Laboratory  Im¬ 
pact  Test  Procedure.  3921,  and  the  decelera¬ 
tion  of  the  head  form  when  Impacting  the 
panel  at  22  feet  per  second  shall  not  exceed 
an  effective  maximum  value  of  flO  p  in  60 
milliseconds  excluding  all  portions  of  the 
deceleration  time  curve  of  less  than  3  milli¬ 
seconds  duration. 

S3  2  2  The  lower  portion  of  the  Instru¬ 
ment  panel  shall  contain  no  sharp  or  pro¬ 
truding  edges  within  the  knee  and  leg  Im¬ 
pact  areas.  The  impact  area  structures  shall 
be  constructed  of  material  that  wlH  deform 
and  expand  areas  of  contact  to  absorb  and 
minimize  Injury  when  struck  by  the  knees 
or  legs  of  front  seat  occupants. 

S3. 2, 3  The  sun  visors  shall  be  constructed 
of  or  be  covered  by  energy  absorbing  cush¬ 
ioning  material.  The  sun  visor  mounting 
shall  he  designed  and  located  to  provide  a 
reasonable  degree  of  head  protection, 

S3  2.4  The  roof  header  impact  areas  shall 
contain  no  sharp  or  protruding  edges.  The 
impact  areas  shall  be  covered  with  0,5  Inch 
minimum  of  energy  absorbing  cushioning 
material  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  Injury  to 
the  occupant's  head  upon  Impact, 

33.2-6  The  right  and  left  front  corner 
posts  shall  not  contain  any  sharp  or  pro¬ 
truding  edges.  Th©  comer  posts  in  the  Im¬ 
pact  areas  shall  be  covered  with  0.5  Inch 
minimum  of  energy  absorbing  cushioning 
material  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  injury 
to  the  occupant's  head  upon  impact.  Pad¬ 
ding  shall  be  designed  end  placed  so  as  to 
minimize  loss  of  visibility, 

[Federal  Standard  No.  5 15 /3a J 

Recessed  Instrument  Panel  Instruments 
and  Control  Devices  for  Auto  motive 
Vehicles 

SI.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard 
establishes  the  location  and  Identification  of 
automotive  vehicle  instruments  and  control 
devices  to  afford  a  reasonable  degree  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  front  seat  occupants  wearing 
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type  1  seat  belt  assemblies  in  event  of  a 
collision. 

82.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons  and  light 
trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W.  Ex¬ 
cluded  are  stand-up  walk-in  package  de¬ 
livery  vehicles  with  tilt  type  drivers'  seats. 
Also  excluded  are  utility  vehicles  of  the 
three-wheel  type. 

83.  Requirements.  Injury  potential  shall 
be  minimized  by  constructing,  locating,  or 
mounting  control  devices  and  Instruments 
bezels  In  such  a  manner  as  to  reasonably 
minimize  contact  by  the  heads  of  occupants 
wearing  type  1  seat  belt  assemblies.  Injury 
potential  shall  be  minimized  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  means: 

53.1  Location,  construction,  anfi  mount¬ 
ing. 

53. 1.1  All  instrument  panel  mounted  con¬ 
trol  devices  shall  be  located  within  reach 
of  the  driver  wearing  a  type  2  or  2a  seat 
belt  assembly,  except  controls  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  controlling  a  moving  vehicle.  The 
essential  controls  are  the  steering  wheel, 
transmission  selector  lever,  turn  signals  lever, 
ignition  switch,  headlight  switch,  and  wind¬ 
shield  wiper  and  washer  controls.  Essential 
controls  shall  be  readily  identified. 

53. 1.2  The  impact  area  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  through  the  use  of  type  1  seat  belt 
assembly  restrained  manikins  or  other  test 
devices  having  "H"  point  to  top-of-head 
dimensions  of  33  inches  and  29  inches.  Ad¬ 
justable  seats  shall  be  in  the  extreme  for¬ 
ward  position  for  the  indicated  33  inch  de¬ 
vice  and  in  the  extreme  rearward  position  for 
the  indicated  29  inch  device.  The  impact 
area  shall  be  that  included  between  the  arcs 
formed  by  the  top-of-head  point  when  each 
device  is  swung  forward  and  also  45  degrees 
to  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  axis  through 
each  normal  seating  position. 

83.1.3  Control  devices  and  instruments 
positioned  outside  the  established  contact 
area  or  which  cannot  be  struck  due  to  steer¬ 
ing  wheel,  column,  or  shielding  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  specifications  following. 
All  other  control  devices  shall  have  a  con¬ 
tact  area  of  not  less  than  1.0  square  inch  of 
flat  surface  with  an  edge  radius  of  not  less 
than  0.125  inch  and  shall  be  mounted  and 
constructed  of  materials  which  will  deflect 
flush  within  0.375  inch  of  the  panel  surface 
or  are  to  be  mounted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  allow  them  to  be  pushed  flush  with  the 
panel  surface  or  be  detached  by  application 
of  a  force  not  to  exceed  90  pounds  when 
struck  from  any  position  defined  in  3.1 2. 

53. 1.4  Instrument  bezels  not  meeting 

S3. 1.3  and  likely  to  be  contacted  by  the  head 
of  a  belted  occupant  shall  have  an  edge 
radius  of  not  less  than  0.126  inch  and  shall 
project  not  more  than  0.250  inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  panel  or  shall  be  so  shielded  as 
to  reasonably  minimize  contact  by  the  head 
of  belted  occupant. 

83.1.5  The  transmission  selector  lever 
knob  end  shall  have  a  relative  flat  area  of 
at  least  1.0  square  inch  when  selector  lever 
is  mounted  on  the  steering  column  within 
the  impact  area  as  defined  in  83.1.2.  There 
shall  be  no  permissible  complete  penetration 


of  the  knob  by  the  selector  shaft,  under  a 
head  impact  of  80  gs. 

I  Federal  Standard  No.  515/4a] 

Energy  Adsorbing  Steering  Control  System 
for  Automotive  Vehicles 

81.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  energy  absorb¬ 
ing  steering  control  systems  installed  on 
automotive  vehicles. 

82.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans  and  station  wagons. 

83.  Standard  characteristics.  The  SAE 
Recommended  Practice  for  Barrier  Collision 
Tests,  J850.  forms  the  basis  for  section  83.4 
of  this  standard. 

83.1  Definition.  The  steering  control  sys¬ 
tem  is  defined  as  the  basic  steering  mecha¬ 
nism  in  combination  with  Its  associated  horn 
actuating  mechanism,  trim  hardware,  etc., 
and  includes  any  portion  of  the  steering 
column  assembly  that  may  contain  an  energy 
absorber  for  the  purpose  of  dissipating  energy 
upon  impact. 

83.2  The  steering  control  assembly  shall 
be  constructed  so  that  when  It  is  impacted 
at  a  relative  velocity  of  22  feet  per  second 
with  a  torso  shaped  body  block  as  shown  in 
figure  1,  weighing  75-80  pounds,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  spring  rate  load  of  600-800  pounds 
per  inch,  the  force  developed  during  collapse 
of  the  system  shall  not  exceed  2,500  pounds. 
The  spring  rate  Is  determined  by  loading 
the  chest  of  the  torso  shaped  body  block  with 
a  4-lnch  wide  flat  contact  surface  so  that  it 
is  90  degrees  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
body  block,  parallel  to  the  backing  plate  and 
within  15  to  20  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
head  form.  The  load  is  measured  when  the 
flat  contact  surface  has  moved  down  ft  inch, 
and  the  spring  rate  Is  determined  by  dou¬ 
bling  this  load  figure. 

53 .2.1  When  the  steering  wheel  is  the 
principal  energy  absorbing  element,  the  load 
cell  recording  device  shall  be  equivalent  to 
the  type  shown  in  figure  2  and  shall  be 
mounted  either  directly  behind  the  wheel  or 
in  the  frontal  surface  of  the  body  block,  with 
its  axis  of  primary  sensitivity  in  the  direction 
of  body  block  travel  at  the  time  of  impact. 
The  steering  wheel  shall  be  mounted  to  the 
load  cell  by  means  of  an  appropriate  nose 
piece  at  the  same  angle  as  it  is  to  be  installed 
in  the  vehicle. 

83.2.2  When  a  component  or  components 
other  than  the  steering  wheel,  such  as  the 
steering  column,  is  the  principal  energy  ab¬ 
sorbing  element  or  contributes  substantially 
to  the  absorption  of  energy,  the  load  cell  shall 
be  located  between  the  steering  wheel  and 
the  remainder  of  the  energy  absorbing  sys¬ 
tem,  preferably  immediately  under  the  wheel, 
or  In  the  forward.  Impacting  surfaoe  of  the 
body  block. 

53 .3  Other  testing  methods,  such  as  high 
capacity  acceleration  facilities  and  anthro¬ 
pometric  dummies,  giving  equivalent  results, 
may  be  utilized  in  lieu  of  methods  defined 
in  S3  2.  S32.1.  and  83.2.2. 

53 .4  The  steering  control  assembly  shall 
be  so  designed  that  when  the  front  structure 
of  the  automotive  vehicle  collapses  during 
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the  SAE  J860  barrier  colli  Elan  test,  or  equiv¬ 
alent  at  30  miles  per  hour,  the  upper  end  of 
the  steering  control  system  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
placed  rearward,  relative  to  an  undisturbed 
point  to  the  rear  of  the  steering  wheel  posi¬ 
tion.  more  than  5  inches. 

§3.4*1  The  rearward  displacement  of  the 
steering  control  assembly  shall  be  determined 


under  dynamic  conditions  during  the  barrier 
collision  or  equivalent  test. 

S3 .5  The  steering  control  system  shall  be 
so  constructed!  that  there  shall  be  no  devices 
or  attachments  such  as  horn  actuating  mech¬ 
anism,  trim  hardware  etc.,  which  can  catch 
in  the  operator's  clothing  during  normal 
driving  maneuvers. 
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[Federal  Standard  No.  6I5/5&] 

Safety  Dooh  Latches  and  Hinges  fob 
Automotive  Vehicles 

SI*  Purpose  and  scope.  Tills  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  uniform  test  procedures  and  mini¬ 
mum  static  load  requirements  for  automo¬ 
tive  vehicle  side  door  latches  and  hinges* 
S2.  Appfication,  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans*  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  0.V.W*,  except 
those  light  trucks  with  folding  or  cargo 
type  doors  or  open  body  trucks  with  en¬ 
closures  made  of  canvas*  aluminum,  fiber 
glass,  plastic*  and  steeL  The  secondary  latch 
load  does  not  apply  to  sliding  doors. 


S3,  JSequiremenfs.  All  applicable  auto¬ 
motive  vehicles  shall  be  equipped  with  safety 
door  latches  and  hinges*  The  hinges  shall 
have  ample  strength  to  support  the  door  and 
to  withstand  the  longitudinal  load  and  trans- 
verse  load  equal  to  or  greater  than  that 
specified  in  S3.1  and  S3 .2  for  the  door  latch 
and  striker  assembly.  All  door  release  han¬ 
dles  on  each  door  shall  be  provided  with  a 
single  positive  locking  device  not  subject  to 
accidental  release.  Interior  or  exterior  han¬ 
dles  need  not  be  locked  by  this  device  if  not 
operable  by  accidental  Bide,  rearward  or 
forward  force* 

S3.1  Longitudinal  load.  Automotive  ve¬ 
hicle  door  latch  and  striker  assembly,  when 
tested  as  prescribed  under  teat  procedures 
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tS3  3} ,  shall  he  able  to  withstand  a  minimum 
longitudinal  load  of  2,500  pounds  when  In 
fully  latched  position,  and  1/J00  pounds  when. 
In  the  secondary  latch  position. 

S3 .2  Trtmsuersre  load.  Automotive  ve¬ 
hicle  door  latch  and  striker  assembly,  when 
tested  as  prescribed  under  test  procedures 
{S3 ,3),  must  be  able  to  withstand  a  mini* 
mum  transverse  load  of  2,000  pounds  when 
in  the  fully  latched  position  and  1,000  pounds 
when  in  the  secondary  latched  position, 

S,3  Test  procedures.  Test  procedures 
and  test  ftutures  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
section  4  of  SAE  Recommended  Practice  for 
Passenger  Car  Side  Door  Latch  Systems,  JB39 
and  section  4  of  SAE  Recommended  Practice 
for  Vehicle  Passenger  Do or  Hinge  Systems, 


{Federal  Standard  No.  515/Sa] 

Anchorage  op  Seats  for  Automotive 
Vehicles 

SL  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard 
establishes  strength  requirements  for  anchor, 
age  and  construction  of  automotive  vehicle 
scat  assemblies. 

S3.  Apptfcafion,  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W. 

S3.  Standard  characteristics.  The  SAE 
Recommended  Practice  for  Passenger  Oar 
Front  Seat  and  Front  Seat  Adjuster,  3879, 
forms  a  basis  for  that  part  of  this  standard 
which  applies  to  front  seats. 

53.1  Definitions . 

53. 1.1  Automotive  vehicle  seat ♦  A  struc¬ 
ture  provided  to  seat  the  driver  and/or  one 
or  more  passengers, 

53. 1.2  Seat  frame.  The  structural  por¬ 
tion  of  a  seat  assembly. 

53. 1.3  Seat  hack  frame  upper  crossbar. 
The  uppermost  horizontal  member  of  a  seat 
back  frame. 

53. 1.4  Seat  adjuster.  A  device  suitably 
anchored  to  the  vehicle  structure  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  seat  frame  assembly  and  provides 
for  seat  adjustments.  This  includes  any 
track,  link,  or  power  actuating  assemblies 
necessary  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  scat. 

S3 ,2  Requirements,  front  seats. 

S3, 2,1  Seat  adjusters  and  seat  frame  com¬ 
binations.  Each  combination  of  seat  ad¬ 
juster  and  seat  frame,  together  with  Its 
attachments,  shall  be  constructed  and  an¬ 
chored  to  the  vehicle  structure  which  sup¬ 
ports  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  a 
horizontal  forward  and  rearward  static  load 
equal  to  a  minimum  of  20  times  the  weight 
of  the  fully  trimmed  seat, 

S3  2  2  Seat  cushion  and  back  frame  oom- 
binaiiott.  Each  seat  cushion  and  hack  frame 
combination,  together  with  its  attachments, 
shall  be  constructed  and  anchored  to  the 
vehicle  structure  which  supports  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  sustain  a  rearward  moment 
about  the  rear  attachment  of  the  seat  frame 
to  the  seat  adjuster  of  4,250  inch-pounds  for 
each  passenger  for  which  the  seat  back  is 
designed.  The  load  required  to  obtain  this 
moment  shall  be  applied  to  the  seat  back 
upper  crossbar  location  normal  to  the  seat 
back. 


Nora:  Some  energy  absorption  under  im¬ 
pact  can  be  obtained  through  deflection  of 
the  seat  back.  Therefore,  some  deflection 
and  permanent  set  of  the  seat  back  consist¬ 
ent  with  rigidity  requirements  and  normal 
occupant  accommodations  Is  permissible. 

S3  2,3  Folding  seat  back  frames ,  Each 
seat  back  frame  designed  to  fold  over  the  seat 
shall  be  equipped  with  a  releasable,  self- 
locking,  restraining  device  or  devices  The 
lock  release  shall  be  located  so  as  to  be 
readily  accessible  to  the  occupant  of  the 
seat  and,  if  applicable,  to  permit  egress  to 
rear  seat  passengers. 

The  release  shall  be  so  designed  and/or 
located  as  to  minimize  accidental  release 
in  collision  situations.  The  restraining  de¬ 
vice  or  devices  shall  he  constructed  with 
sufficient  strength  to  prevent  the  seat  hack 
frame  assembly  from  folding  forward  under 
a  horizontal  static  load  equal  to  a  minimum 
of  20  times  the  weight  of  the  fully  trimmed 
seat  back  frame,  and  with  sufficient  strength 
to  sustain  a  moment  about  the  attachment 
of  the  seat  back  frame  to  the  seat  frame 
of  4,250  Inch-pounds  in  a  rearward  direction. 
TTie  load  required  to  attain  this  moment 
shall  be  applied  at  the  teat  back  frame  upper 
crossbar  location  normal  to  the  seat  with 
the  seat  back  frame  In  a  locked  position. 
Excluded  are  tilt  type  drivers’  seats  Installed 
In  special  purpose,*  stand -up,  walk-in  pack¬ 
age  delivery  vehicles. 

S3. 2 .4  Pedestal  seats ,  Pedestal  mounted 
drivers'  seats  designed  to  pivot  forward.  In¬ 
stalled  In  special  purpose,  stand-up,  walk-in 
type  delivery  vehicles  shall  be  equipped  with 
releasable,  self -locking,  pedestal  restraining 
devices.  The  restraining  device  or  devices 
shall  be  constructed  with  sufficient  strength 
to  prevent  the  seat  assembly  from  tilting  for¬ 
ward  under  a  horizontal  static  load  equal 
to  a  minimum  of  20  times  the  weight  of  the 
fully  trimmed  seat  components.  The  load 
shall  be  applied  with  the  seat  pedestal  in 
a  locked  position  and  at  the  level  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  seat  assembly, 

53 .3  Re  q  uiremen  ts ,  rear  seats , 

53. 3.1  Rear  seat  backs  and  seat  cushions , 
Each  rear  seat  back  and  seat  cushion  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  rear  passenger  seating  in 
sedans  shall  be  constructed  and  anchored 
to  the  vehicle  structure  which  supports  it  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  a  horizontal 
forward  static  load  equal  to  a  minimum  of 
20  times  the  weight  of  the  fully  trimmed 
component, 

53 .4  Requirements,  other  seats. 

53. 41.1  Seat  frames.  Seat  frames  designed 
to  be  fastened  to  the  vehicle  floor  without 
adjustment  in  sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  and 
station  wagons  shall  be  constructed  and 
anchored  to  the  vehicle  structure  which 
supports  them,  either  permanently  or  by  de¬ 
tachable  fittings,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
sustain  a  forward  and  rearward  static  load 
equal  to  2d  times  the  weight  of  the  fully 
trimmed  seat. 

53.4,2  Seat  back  frames, 

S3.4.2.J  Forward  facing  aeat  back  frames 
designed  to  provide  hacks  for  Intermediate 
seating  in  sedans  and  buses  and  Intermedi¬ 
ate  and  rear  seating  in  carryalls  and  station 
wagons  shall  be  constructed  and  anchored. 
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either  permanently  or  by  detachable  fittings 
as  specified,  to  the  seat  frame  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  sustain  a  rearward  (In  relation  to 
the  seat)  moment,  about  the  rear  attach¬ 
ments  of  the  seat  frame  to  the  vehicle  struc¬ 
ture  which  supports  it*  equal  to  a  minimum 
of  4,250  inch- pounds  for  each  passenger  for 
which  the  seat  is  designed.  The  load  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  this  moment  shall  he  applied 
to  the  seat  hack  upper  crossbar  location 
normal  to  the  seat  back  (see  note  In  83,2,2). 

53 .4.2. 2  Rearward  facing  seat  back  frames 
designed,  to  provide  backs  lor  rear  seating 
in  station  wagons  shall  be  constructed  and 
anchored,  either  permanently  or  by  detach¬ 
able  fittings  as  specified,  to  the  seat  frame  in 
such  a  manner  os  to  sustain  a  rearward  (in 
relation  to  the  seat)  load  equal  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  4,250  Inch -pounds  for  each  passen¬ 
ger  for  which  the  seat  is  designed.  The  load 
required  to  obtain  this  moment  shall  be 
applied  to  the  seat  back  upper  crossbar  lo¬ 
cation  normal  to  the  seat  back  (see  note  in 
B3.2  2) . 

53.4.2  3,  Longitudinally  mounted  seats  in 
station  wagons,  and  when  specified  for  in- 

„  stall ation  In  trucks,  shall  be  constructed  and 
anchored,  either  permanently  or  by  detach¬ 
able  fittings  to  the  vehicle  structure  which 
supports  them  in  such  &  manner  as  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  forward  and  rearward  (in  relation  to 
the  vehicle)  static  load  equal  to  20  times  the 
weight  of  the  fully  trimmed  seat, 

53.4.3  Folding  seats.  Seats  designed  to 
pivot  forward  on  their  forward  attachment 
to  the  vehicle  structure  shah  be  equipped 
with  a  releasable,  self -locking,  restraining 
device.  The  lock  release  shall  be  located  so 
as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  occupant 
of  the  seat  or*  if  applicable .  to  permit  egress 
to  a  passenger  seated  to  the  rear.  The  re¬ 
lease  shall  be  so  designed  and/or  located  as 
to  minimise  accidental  release  in  collision 
situations.  The  restraining  device  shall  be 
constructed  with  sufficient  strength  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  seat  assembly  from  folding  forward 
under  a  horizontal  static  load  equal  to  a 
minimum  of  20  times  the  weight  of  the 
fully  trimmed  seat  assembly. 

53.4.4  Folding  seat  back  frames.  For¬ 
ward  facing  seat  back  frames  designed  to 
provide  backs  for  intermediate  seating  In 
carryalls  and  station  wagons  and  further  de¬ 
signed  to  fold  over  the  seat  shall  be  equipped 
with  releasable,  self-locking,  restraining  de¬ 
vices.  The  lock  release  shall  be  located  so  as 
to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  occupant  of 
the  seat  or*  if  applicable,  to  permit  egress  to 
a  passenger  seated  to  the  rear.  The  release 
shall  be  so  located  and/or  designed  as  to 
minimize  accidental  release  \n  collision  situ¬ 
ations.  The  restraining  device  shall  he  con¬ 
structed  with  sufficient  strength  to  prevent 
the  seat  back  frame  assembly  from  folding 
forward  under  a  horizontal  static  load  equal 
to  a  minimum  of- 20  times  the  weight  of  the 
fully  trimmed  seat  back  frame,  and  with 
sufficient  strength  to  sustain  a  rearward 
moment  about  the  attachment  of  the  seat 
back  frame  to  the  seat  frame  of  4,250  inch- 
pounds  for  each  passenger  for  which  the  seat 
back  is  designed.  The  load  required  to  at¬ 
tain  this  moment  shall  be  applied  to  the  seat 
back  frame  upper  crossbar  location  normal  to 
the  seat  with  the  seat  back  frame  in  a  locked 
position. 


53.5  Seats  designed  to  provide  seat  belt 
anchorage , 

53.5.1  Sedans,  earryalfs ,  station  loa^ons. 
and  light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W . 
Seat  frames  and  seat  hack  frames  designed  to 
provide  anchorages  for  seat  belts  shall  be 
constructed  and  anchored  to  the  vehicle 
structure  which  supports  them  in  such  a 
manner  ns  to  sustain  an  additional  forward 
static  load  equal  to  a  minimum  of  2,500 
pounds  for  each  lap  belt  end  attached  or 
3,000  pounds  for  each  combination  tap  and 
shoulder  belt  end  attached, 

S3 ,5^  Ruses. 

53.5.2.1  Driver's  seaf ,  Driver's  seat 
frames  and  seat  back  frames  designed  to 
provide  anchorages  for  seat  belts  shall  be 
constructed  and  anchored  to  the  vehicle 
structure  which  supports  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sustain  an  additional  stable 
forward  load  equal  to  a  minimum  of  2,500 
pounds  for  each  lap  belt  end  attached,  or 
3,000  pounds  for  each  combination,  lap  and 
shoulder  belt  end  attached. 

53 .5.2.2  Passenger  seats ,  Passenger  seat 
frames  and  seat  hack  frames  designed  to 
provide  anchorages  for  seat  belts  shall  be 
constructed  and  anchored  to  the  vehicle 
structure  which  supports  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  sustain  an  additional  forward 
static  load  equal  to  a  minimum  of  2,500 
pounds  for  each  type  t  or  la  lap  belt  end 
attached. 

53.0  Test  procedure ,  Testing  of  front 
seats  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedures  set  forth  in  SAE  Recommended 
Practice  3879.  Testing  of  intermediate  and 
rear  seats  shall  be  accomplished  by  applying 
similar  procedures.  Testing  of  seats  designed 
to  provide  seat  belt  anchorage  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  applicable  procedures  set 
forth  in  S3. 2.3  of  Fed.  Std.  No.  515/la. 

(Federal  Standard  No.  5l5/0a) 

Hydraulic  Service  Brake  Systems  fob 
Automotive  Vehicles 

51,  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard 
establishes  requirements  for  hydraulic  serv¬ 
ice  brake  systems  Installed  on  automotive 
vehicles. 

52,  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
to  light  trucks  up  to  10,003  pounds  G.V.W, 

53,  Standard  eh aract eristics.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws 
and  Ordinances,  Uniform  Vehicle  Code;  The 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Inc,.  Brake 
System  Road  Test  Code— Passenger  Car,  SAE 
J843a  and  Service  Brake  System  Performance 
Requirements — Passenger  Car*  SAE  J937, 
form  the  bases  for  this  standard. 

53.1  Service  brake  system  performance , 
The  performance  ability  of  the  fully  opera¬ 
tional  service  brake  system  for  sedans  and 
station  wagons,  shall  be  not  less  than  de¬ 
scribed  in  section  D  of  SAE  J937,  tested  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  SAE 
J843a.  The  performance  ability  of  the  fully 
operational  service  brake  system  for  carry¬ 
alls,  buses  and  Light  trucks  up  to  10,000 
pounds  G.V.W.  shall  be  not  less  than  de¬ 
scribed  In  section  12-302  of  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Code. 

53. 1.1  Design.  The  service  brake  system 
shall  be  of  such  design  that  rupture  or  fail- 
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vi re  of  an  actuating-pressurc  component  In 
the  system  shall  not  result  In  complete  loss 
of  1  unction  of  the  service  brake  system, 
Ac  touting -pressure  components  are  defined 
as,  the  brake  master  cylinder  or  master  con¬ 
trol  unit,  wheel  brake  cylinder,  brake  line, 
brake  hose  or  equivalent,  as  applicable.  The 
hydraulic  fluid  system  shall  be  scaled  In 
such  a  manner  so  as  to  provide  protection  of 
the  brake  fluid  from  outside  contamination. 

S3, 1.2  Partial  system  performance.  In  the 
event  of  rupture  or  failure  to  an  actuating- 
pressure  component  to  any  single  brake,  the 
components  of  the  unaffected  portion  of  the 
system  shall  continue  to  function.  Mechani¬ 
cal  linkage  or  other  means  of  brake  applica¬ 
tion  may  be  utilized  to  meet  this  require¬ 
ment  provided  that  continuation  of  the 
same  motion  on  the  same  brake  pedal  used  to 
actuate  the  normal  system  applies  or  actu¬ 
ates  the  braking  force. 

S3 2  System  effectiveness  indication ,  Sys¬ 
tem  effectiveness  shall  be  Indicated  by  means 
of  an  electrically  operated  red  light  mounted 
on  the  instrument  panel.  The  light  shall 
have  an  area  of  not  leas  than  0,198  square 
inch.  It  shall  Illuminate  before  or  upon  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  brakes  when  an  actuatlng- 
pressure  component  of  the  system  has  sus¬ 
tained  a  loss  of  fluid  or  pressure.  The  Indi¬ 
cator  light  system  shall  include  a  means  for 
the  vehicle  operator  to  perform  a  test  to 
assure  the  light  bulb  la  operable. 

['Federal  Standard  No.  5I5/I2a) 

Windshield  Wipers  and  Washers  for 
Automotive  Vehicles 

31.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  minimum  requirements  for  auto¬ 
motive  vehicle  windshield  wiping  and  wash. 
Ing  systems. 

32.  Appltazffem.  Thin  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carry  alia,  station  wagons,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10.000  pounds  G.V.W.,  with 
windshields  of  one  piece  construction  or  the 
fined  type.  Excluded  are  utility  vehicles  of 
the  three- wheel  type. 

S3,  Rcqui remetits.  The  windshield  wiper 
system  shall  he  driven  by  a  motor  actuated 
by  a  conveniently  located  contfol  by  which 
the  operator  of  the  vehicle  may  vary  the  fre¬ 
quency  speed  of  wipers.  The  windshield 
wiper  system  shall  he  designed  to  provide  two 
or  more  frequency  speeds  and  each  frequency 
speed  shall  he  substantially  constant  regard* 
less  of  engine  load.  Windshield  wiper  sys¬ 
tems  designed  to  interrupt  at  the  end  of  each 
frequency  cycle  by  means  of  a  timing  device 
will  be  acceptable  If  the  timing  device  can 
be  varied  to  provide  continuous  operation 
and  two  or  more  frequencies  of  interrupted 
operation.  All  requirements  other  than 
those  specified  herein  shall  he  in  accordance 
with  SAE  J903,  Recommended  Practice  for 
Passenger  Car  Windshield  Wiper  Systems. 

33.1  Wiped  area .  The  minimum  wiped 
area  of  the  windshield  shall  Include  the  area 
of  the  windshield  established  by  a  horizontal 
dimension,  projected  as  a  line  from  the  ver¬ 
tical  center  line  of  the  eye  level  of  the  95th 
percentile  mole  with  seat  in  mldeeat  position 
and  extending  to  wltbln  one  and  one-half 
Inches  of  each  corner  post  and  including  the 
center  portion  of  the  windshield.  The  min¬ 


imum  wiped  area  shall  also  include  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  windshield  measured  from  the 
horizontal  eye  level  line  in  a  vertical  direc¬ 
tion  Ifi  degrees  above  and  Iff  degrees  below 
the  horizontal  eye  level  line  at  a  point  in 
front  of  the  operator  and  a  point  In  front  of 
right  seat  occupant. 

33.2  Windshield  washers.  The  windshield 
washer  system  shah  be  provided  with  a  con* 
talner  with  the  capacity  of  at  least  48  ounces 
of  fluid.  The  container  siiall  be  made  of 
such  material  that  It  will  not  crack  or  break 
In  the  event  the  fluid  freezes.  The  fluid 
shall  be  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  wind* 
shield  by  vacuum  pump  or  other  method. 
The  washer  shall  be  actuated  either  man¬ 
ually  or  automatically, 

53 .3  Tests.  All  teets  shall  be  Ln  accord¬ 
ance  with  SAE  Recommended  Practice  J903. 


1  I  Federa  l  Sta  ndard  No .  5 1  &/ 1 3a  j 

Glare  Reduction  Surfaces  foe  Automotive 
Vehicles 

51.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  glare  limits  for  appearance  finishes 
of  vehicle  components  In  and  adjacent  to 
the  operator’s  field  of  view  to  achieve  the 
most  practical  reduction  of  distracting  re¬ 
flectance  for  automotive  vehicles. 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V*W. 

53.  Standard  characteristics.  Standard 
methods,  tentative  methods,  and  tentative 
recommended  practices  and  the  American 
Society  for  Tasting  and  Materials,  A  STM 
D  307,  D  523.  D  791*  D  1535,  £  97,  and  the  SAE 
Standard  J626,  form  the  basis  for  this  Federal 
Standard. 

53 .1  Definitions. 

33.1.1  Field  of  view *  With  the  operator's 
seat  In  Its  rearmost  position*  the  operator's 
field  of  view  Is  defined  as  that  area  forward 
of  a  line  extending  to  the  sides  of  the  vehicle 
from  the  point  at  which  the  back  pan  of  the 
3AE  J826  three-dimensional  manikin  makes 
contact  with  the  operator’s  seat  hack. 

53. 1.2  Glare.  The  visual  effect  of  any 
dilutes  or  competes  with  the  central  atten¬ 
tion  signal  on  which  attention  la  being 
focused. 

S3 .13  Specular  plow.  The  luminous  frac¬ 
tional  reflectance  of  a  specimen  at  the  specu¬ 
lar  direction, 

53. 1.4  luminous  directional  reflectance 
(Munsell  value)*  Ratio  of  flux  reflected  to 
that  from  a  perfect  diffuse  reflector  similarly 
illuminated  and  viewed. 

53.1.5  Saturation  (Munsell  chroma )t 
The  attribute  of  color  perception  that  ex¬ 
presses  the  degree  of  departure  from  gray  or 
the  same  lightness.  All  grays  have  zero 
saturation, 

33-2  Instrument  panels.  The  epecular 
gloss  of  the  surface  of  the  materia  I  used  for 
Instrument  panel  top  surf  aces  and  appur¬ 
tenances  thereon  which  can  produce  glare 
in  the  windshield  shall  not  exceed  30  units 
maximum*  measured  by  the  85 -degree 
method  of  ASTM  D  523*  or  equivalent. 

S3.3  Lufninous  directional  reflectance 
(Munsell  value).  The  luminous  directional 
reflectance  of  the  surface  of  the  material 
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used  for  Instrument  panel  top  surfaces  shall 
not  exceed  30  percent  (which  is  equivalent 
to  a  Munsell  value  less  than  when 

measured  a®  described  by  ASTM  D  307.  D  701, 
D  3536.  E  97,  or  equivalent. 

5 3.4  Saturation  (Munsell  chroma).  The 
Munsell  chroma  of  Instrument  panel  top  sur¬ 
faces  shall  be  no  more  than  /0, 

53 .5  Windshield  wiper  arms  and  blades. 
The  specular  gloes  of  the  surface  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  for  windshield  wiper  arms  and 
wiper  blades  In  the  operator's  field  of  view* 
shall  not  exceed  40  units  maximum,  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  20-degree  method  of  ASTM  D 
523,  or  equivalent. 

S3.0  The  specular  gloss  of  the  surface  of 
the  material  used  for  Instrument  bezels, 
windshield  molding,  control  devices,  horn 
ring,  rearview  mirror  mounting  hardware, 
trim  hardware,  etc.,  in  the  operator's  field 
of  view  shall  not  exceed  40  units  maximum, 
measured  by  the  20-degree  method  of  ASTM 
D  523.  or  equivalent* 

S3 .7  Instruments,  control  devices,  etc,, 
shall  be  so  located  so  as  to  present  a  min* 
Imal  reflection  Into  the  windshield  In  the 
operator’s  field  of  view  under  daylight  and 
night  driving  conditions. 

[Federal  Standard  No*  515/14a] 

Control  of  Ant  Pollution  From 
automotive  Vehicles 

SI.  Purpose  and  scope ,  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  the  control  of 
emissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  and  new 
motor  vehicle  engines  which  are  likely  to 
cause  or  contribute  to  air  pollution* 

32*  This  standard  applies  to  sedans, 
carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  light  trucks  up 
to  and  Including  & -ton  pickup  or  equivalent 
equipped  with  engines  of  50  cubic  Inch  dis¬ 
placement  or  over* 

S3.  Standard  characteristics *  The  pro¬ 
posed  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Control  of 
Air  Pollution  From.  New  Motor  Vehicles  and 
New  Motor  Vehicle  Engines,  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  December  31,  1965  (30 
F_R.  17193)  *  form  the  basis  for  this  standard. 

33.1  All  automotive  vehicles  and  engines 
covered  by  this  standard  shall  be  equipped 
with  Integral  or  ancillary  control  systems  to 
provide  control  of  emissions  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  set  forth  In  the  reg¬ 
ulations  cited  In  S3. 

[Federal  Standard  No.  515/lTa] 

Rearview  Mirror  (b)  fob  Automotive 
Vehicles 

51,  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  rearview  mirror(s) 
for  automotive  vehicles  to  provide  reason¬ 
ably  unobstructed  driver  vision  to  the  rear* 

52,  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  carryalls,  station  wagons*  and 
to  light  trucks  up  to  10.000  pounds  G.V.W* 
Vehicles  with  bodies  designed  without  rear 
windows  and  vehicles  that  require  more  than 
one  outside  mirror  and  truck- type  vehicles 
with  small  rear  windows  are  excepted  from 
the  requirement  for  an  inside  rearview  mirror* 
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S3.  Requirements.  The  rearview  mirrors 
shall  provide  the  driver  with  a  clear,  un- 
d  La  tor  ted  view  of  unit  magnification  under 
day  and  night  operating  conditions* 

S31  fxmdc  rearview  mirrors. 

S3  *1.1  Size.  The  rearview  mirror  shall 
have  a  horizontal  dimension  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  driver  a  view  to  the  rear  of  the 
vehicle  with  a  horizontal  angle  of  no  less 
than  20  degrees.  The  vertical  angle  shall  be 
at  least  sufficient  to  provide  a  view  of  the 
road  surface  from  a  point  not  greater  than 
200  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  vehicle,  to  the 
horizon  under  conditions  of  a  level  road  and 
with  the  vehicle  occupied  by  the  driver  and 
four  passengers  in  the  case  of  sedans,  carry- 
alls,  and  station  wagons  or  loaded  to  gross 
vehicle  weight  In  the  case  of  buses  and  light 
trucks  where  inside  mirrors  may  be  ap¬ 
plicable, 

S3. 1.2  Loeafton,  The  rearview  mirror 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  to  be 
mounted  on  the  Inside  of  the  vehicle  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  provide  the  driver  with  a 
stable,  readily  distinguishable  Image  under 
normal  road  conditions.  The  mirror  shall 
be  located  as  for  forward  along  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  axis  of  the  vehicle  as  the  windshield, 
mount,  and  adjusting  device  will  permit 
(buses  excepted).  The  mirror  and  It®  sup¬ 
porting  brackets  shall  be  located  above  the 
forward  horizontal  line  of  sight,  if  possible, 
of  a  manikin  which  measure®  33  Inches  from 
the  “H*’  point  to  the  top  of  the  head  and  oc¬ 
cupying  the  driver's  seat  set  in  the  mid  posi¬ 
tion,  with  due  regard  being  given  to  the 
requirements  of  the  vertical  field  of  view 
to  the  rear  (see  33*1*1),  Extra  large  bus 
mirrors  designed  to  serve  an  additional  pur¬ 
pose  of  passenger  surveillance  shall  be  lo¬ 
cated  with  due  consideration  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  requirements, 

33.1-3  Mounting.  The  mirror  shall  be 
mounted  In  the  vehicle  by  means  of  a  suit¬ 
able  supporting  assembly  of  sufficient 
strength  to  provide  a  stable  support  for  the 
mirror  and  shall  be  of  a  design  which  will 
minimize  Injury  potential  to  occupants. 
The  mount,  if  In  the  Impact  area,  shall  be 
designed  to  break  away  or  collapse  upon  the 
application  of  a  force  in  excess  of  90  pounds, 
In  the  direction  applied  by  the  head  of  a 
belted  occupant*  The  head  Impact  area  shall 
he  established  through  the  use  of  type  1 
seat  belt  assembly  restrained  manikins  or 
other  test  devices  having  “H**  point  to  top- 
of-head  dimensions  of  33  Inches  and  29 
Inches*  Adjustable  seats  shall  be  in  the 
extreme  forward  position  for  the  Indicated 
33  Inch  device  and  In  the  extreme  rearwafd 
position  for  the  indicated  29  Inch  device. 
The  Impact  area  shall  be  that  Included  be¬ 
tween  the  arc®  formed  by  the  top-of-head 
point  when  each  device  la  swung  forward 
and  also  45  degrees  to  each  side  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  axis  through  each  normal  seating 
position .  Rigid  mounts  shall  break  in  such 
a  manner  a®  to  leave  no  protruding  residual®. 
The  rim  of  the  mirror  or  it®  supporting  bezel 
shall  have  an  edge  radius  of  not  less  than 
0.125  Inch.  The  mount  shall  provide  for 
universal  adjustment  of  the  mirror  to  ac¬ 
commodate  any  size  driver  In  any  available 
seat  position. 
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S3 .2  Outsiae  mirrors. 

53 .2.1  Size.  The  outside  mirror  reflecting 
surface  shall  have  a  minimum  nominal  di¬ 
ameter  of  5  Inches  If  of  circular  design. 
Rectangular  mirrors  shall  have  a  minimum 
nominal  horizontal  dimension  of  5  Inches 
and  a  vertical  dimension  sufficient  to  provide 
the  driver  a  view  of  the  road  surface  from 
a  distance  of  not  more  than  35  feet  to  the 
rear  from  the  eye  of  the  driver  of  the  vehicle 
and  to  the  horizon  on  a  level  road  under 
normal  load  conditions*  The  35  feet  shall 
be  measured  from  the  position  of  the  eye 
of  the  driver  to  the  reflecting  surface,  then  to 
the  roadway  to  the  rear  of  the  vehicle. 

53 .2 .2  Mounting.  The  outside  rearview 
mirror  shall  be  designed  and  constructed  to 
be  mounted  on  the  left  outside  of  the  vehicle 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  the  driver 
with  a  stable*  readily  distinguishable  Im¬ 
age  under  normal  road  conditions  and  shall 
he  so  located  as  to  require  not  more  than 
50  degrees  combined  head  and  eye  move¬ 
ment  with  driver's  seat  in  forward  position. 
The  outside  mirror  shall  provide  the  op¬ 
erator,  with  seat  In  full  forward  position,  & 
view  of  the  side  of  the  vehicle  on  which 
mounted.  The  mirror  shall  not  be  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  un wiped  portion  of  the  wind¬ 
shield  or  by  the  comer  pillar.  The  mirror 
shall  be  readily  adjustable  to  accommodate 
different  stee  drivers*  seat  positions,  and 
load  conditions*  The  mirror  and  mount  shall 
be  designed,  constructed,  located,  and 
mounted  so  as  to  minimize  pedestrian  Injury 
potential. 

63.2.3  Additional  outside  reareieto  mirror. 
Station  wagops*  carryalls,  buses,  and  trucks 
shall  be  provided  with  an  additional  outside 
rearview  mirror  to  provide  driver  vision  to 
the  right  rear  areas  adjacent  to  the  vehicle 
obscured  by  vehicle  design  or  load  conditions. 
The  visual  characteristics  of  the  right  out¬ 
side  mirror  shall  conform  to  the  requlre- 
ffientfi  of  the  left  outside  mirror  except  that 
the  restriction  on  combined  head  and  eye 
movement  may  be  relaxed  to  the  extent 
dictated  by  vehicle  design.  Design*  con¬ 
struction,  location,  and  mounting  of  the  right 
outside  mirror  shall  be  symmetrical  to  the 
left  outside  mirror  except  that  where  neces¬ 
sary,  consideration  may  be  given  to  location 
and  mounting  problems  dictated  by  vehicle 
design. 

53 .2.4  Wide  angle  mirror .  When  speci¬ 
fied,  an  auxiliary  wide  angle  (convex)  mirror 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  same  mount  as 
the  standard  mirror  to  provide  an  additional 
close-in  field  of  vision  required  under  certain 
operating  conditions.  The  auxiliary  mirror 
shall  be  Incorporated  In  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  Interfere  with  the  visual  field  of  the 
standard  mirror. 

S3.3  Mirror  construction.  The  reflective 
medium  shall  be  of  a  material  which  will 
resist  abrasion  and  erosion  Incident  to  ac¬ 
cepted  cleaning  practices*  The  surfaces  of 
the  material  shall  be  so  finished  as  to  pro* 
vide  and  maintain  a  distortion  free  reflected 
image.  Front  or  second  surface  reflectance 
may  be  used*  The  reflectance  value  of  the 
reflective  film  employed  shall  be  not  less 
than  50  percent*  Inside  mirrors  may  bo  of 
the  selective  position  prismatic  type.  In  which 
case  the  reflectance  value  In  the  night  driv¬ 


ing,  high -glare  position  shall  he  not  less 
than  4  percent, 

[Federal  Standard  No.  515/1SI 
Window  and  Dooa  Controls  foh  Automotive 

Vehicles 

SI.  Purpose  and  ThU  standard 

establishes  the  require  m  ,t&  for  the  location 
and  construction  of  the  jntrola  for  windows 
and  doors. 

S3.  Application ,  ThS  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  stamen  wagons,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  10*000  pounds  Q.V.W* 

S3.  Uegulrementit*  Injury  potential  shall 
be  minimized  by  constructing,  locating  or 
mounting  of  the  controls  in  such  a  manner 
aa  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  Injury  to  the 
head*  torso  and  legs  of  lap  belted  occupants 
of  rear  and  front  seats.  The  occupant  pro¬ 
tection  area  shall  be  established  through  the 
use  of  type  1  seat  belt  assembly  restrained 
manikins  or  other  test  devices  based  upon 
the  equivalent  to  "H"  point  to  top-of-head 
dimensions  of  33  Inches  and  29  inches.  The 
occupant  protection  area  shall  be  that  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  arcs  formed  by  the  top- 
of-head  point  and  torso  when  each  device 
Is  swung  forward  and  also  SO  degrees  to  each 
side  of  the  longitudinal  axis  through  each 
normal  seating  position  and  the  forward 
movement  of  the  knees  and  legs  of  outside 
occupants, 

S3.I  The  controls  shall  he  located  within 
reach  of  the  seat  belted  occupant  nearest 
the  door.  Controls  located  away  from  or 
shielded  from  the  Impact  area  or  recessed 
within  the  panel  or  armrest  In  such  a  manner 
to  reasonably  minimize  the  likelihood  of  con¬ 
tact  by  lap  belted  occupants  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  provide  an  acceptable  degree  of 
protection¬ 
ism  Door  handle  controls  not  meeting 

33.1  shall  b<*  constructed  so  that  they  have 
a  contact  area  of  not  lees  than  2  square  inches 
substantially  vertical,  with  minimum  radii 
or  0.125  inch.  Window  control  knobs  not 
meeting  $3  1  shall  have  a  minimum  contact 
area  of  not  less  than  1  square  Inch,  with 
minimum  edges  radii  of  0.125  inch.  ’All  con¬ 
trols  shall  have  a  maximum  extension  from 
the  panel  of  1  Inch. 

S3  , 3  Controls  not  meeting  S3 1  or  S3 .3 
shall  be  constructed  of  material  which  will 
deflect  within  0.375  inch  of  the  panel  or 
detach  by  a  force  of  90  pounds  leaving  no 
residual  protrusions  beyond  the  panel  sur¬ 
face  on  which  mounted. 

[Federal  Standard  No.  515/19  ] 

Ash  TSats  and  Lichteos  fox  Automotive 
Vehicles 

51.  Purpose  and  scope*  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  the  location  and  construction  of 
ash  trays  and  lighters  when  Installed  in 
automotive  vehicles  to  afford  a  reasonable 
degree  of  protection  for  front  and  rear  seated 
occupants  wearing  type  1  seat  belt  assemblies, 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  and  station  wagons* 

53.  Requirements,  Injury  potential  shall 
be  minimized  by  locating*  constructing,  or 
mounting  ash  trays  and  lighters  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of 
Injury  to  an  occupant's  head,  torso*  or  leg 
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upon  impact.  The  impact  area  for  both  front 
and  rear  seats  shall  be  established  through 
the  use  of  type  X  seat  belt  assembly  re¬ 
strained  manikins  or  other  test  devices  hav¬ 
ing  the  equivalent  to  MH"  point  to  top -of - 
head  dimensions  of  33  inches  and  29  inches. 
The  impact  area  shall  be  that  Included  be¬ 
tween  the  arcs  formed  by  the  top-of-head 
point  and  torso  when  each  device  is  swung 
forward  and  also  90  degrees  to  each  side  of 
the  longitudinal  axli|  through  each  normal 
seating  position  and  the  forward  movement 
of  the  knees  and  legs  of  outside  occupants. 
This  area  to  be  determined  with  front  seat 
In  all  normal  positions. 

83.1  Ash  trays  and  lighters  located  away 
from  or  shielded  from  the  impact  area  or 
recessed  within  the  panel  or  armrest  In  such 
a  manner  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  con¬ 
tact  of  the  head,  torso  or  leg  of  lap  belted 
occupants  shall  be  considered  to  provide  a 
reasonable  degree  of  protection, 

53.2  Ash  trays  not  meeting  S3,l  shall  have 
a  contact  area  of  not  less  than  2,0  square 
Inches  with  a  minimum  edge  radius  of  0,125 
inch.  Lighters  not  meeting  S3.1  shall  have 
a  contact  area  of  not  less  than  1,0  square 
inch  with  a  minimum  edge  radius  of  0.125 
inch  and  maximum  extension  from  the  panel 
of  not  more  than  1  inch. 

53 .3  Ash  trays  and  lighters  not  meeting 

S3. 1  or  S3 -2  may  be  constructed  or  material 
which  will  either  deflect  flush  within  not 
more  than  0.375  Inch  of  the  panel  or  he 
pushed  flush  with  the  surface  or  detach  from 
Its  mounting  by  the  application  of  a  force 
not  to  exceed  30  pounds. 

(Federal  Standard  No.  515/30] 

AuMKESTS  FOB  AUTOMOTIVE  VEHICLES 

51.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  armrests  when 
installed  in  automotive  vehicles  to  afford  a 
reasonable  degree  of  protection  for  front  and 
rear  seated  occupants  wearing  type  1  seat 
belt  assemblies. 

52.  Application,  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  station  wagons,  and  light 
trucks  up  to  10.000  pounds  O.V  W, 

53.  Requirements.  Injury  potential  shall 
be  minimized  by  constructing  and  mounting 
the  arm  rests  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mini¬ 
mize  or  spread  the  area  of  contact  of  the 
body  with  any  rigid  elements  of  the  arm 
rests.  Occupant  protection  area  for  both 
lateral  and  longitudinal  impact  shall  be 
determined  by  the  use  of  a  type  X  lap  belt 
restrained  three  dimensional  95th  percentile 
male  manikin  or  other  equivalent  test  device 
for  both  rear  and  front  seats  with  the  front 
seat  In  all  normal  positions. 

33.1  The  inside  exposed  surface  of  the 
arm  rests  shall  be  substantially  vertical.  In 
any  normal  position  of  the  seat,  the  substan¬ 
tially  vertical  surface  of  the  arm  rest  shall 
provide  an  area  of  broad  contact  with  the 
pelvic  region  of  not  less  than  2.0  inches  verti¬ 
cally,  The  top  and  sides  of  the  arm  rests 
shall  be  coverted  with  energy  absorbing  mate¬ 
rial,  if  not  constructed  of  euch  materials. 
The  arm  rests  shah  not  have  any  sharp,  nar¬ 
row,  or  protruding  rigid  edges  in  the  contact 
area  exposed  or  under  the  energy  absorbing 
material.  The  top  and  sides  of  the  mounting 


bracket  shall  not  have  any  rigid  edges  of  less 
than  0,750  inch  radius. 

33.2  Arm  rests  not  meeting  33,1  shall  be 
constructed  of  flexible  material  which  will 
deflect  toward  the  panel  and  provide  a 
resultant  contact  area  of  the  pelvic  region  of 
no  less  than  that  specified  In  the  preceding. 

53.3  Accessories  or  equipment  attached  to 
the  arm  rests  shall  meet  the  safety  require¬ 
ments  applicable  to  such  equipment  or  ac¬ 
cessories  and  shall  not  nullify  the  Injury 
reducing  intent  of  any  of  the  preceding. 

[Federal  Standard  No.  515/21] 

Padding  Foa  Automotive  Seat  Backs 

SI,  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard 
establishes  requirements  for  seat  hack  frames 
to  be  so  constructed  as  to  absorb  and  dissipate 
energy  imparted  to  top  and  back  by  the 
upper  torso,  limbs,  and  head  of  forward  fac¬ 
ing  passengers  restrained  by  type  I  seat  belts 
seated  in  rear  thereof  in  the  event  of  colli¬ 
sion. 

S2*  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  school  buses,  carryalls,  station 
wagons,  and  to  light  trucks  up  to  10,000 
pounds  gross  vehicle  weight  with  provisions 
for  forward  facing  passenger  seating  within 
the  cab  In  rear  of  the  front  seat.  The  guard  - 
rail  behind  the  driver's  seat  In  school  buses 
shall  be  considered  ns  a  seat  back  frame  for 
the  purpose  of  this  standard. 

S3.  JtequiremcTifs. 

53.1  The  top  and  back  of  the  front  seats 
in  sedans,  the  top  of  the  back  of  forward  fac¬ 
ing  seats,  except  the  rear-most  seat.  In  carry¬ 
alls  and  station  wagons,  the  top  and  backs  of 
all  forward  facing  seats  in  school  buses,  ex¬ 
cept  the  driver’s  seat  and  the  rear-moat  seats, 
and  the  guardrail  behind  the  driver's  seat  in 
school  buses,  shah  be  so  constructed  and 
padded  with  slow  return  Impact  absorbing 
material  ah  to  limit  the  force  buildup  on  that 
portion  of  the  human  body  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  therewith,  to  a  maximum  of  80  gs  in  80 
milliseconds  at  an  impact  velocity  rate  of  22 
feet  per  second,  excluding  the  first  3  milli¬ 
seconds  of  the  time  curve. 

53.2  The  specific  areas  to  he  padded  shall 
be  determined  by  the  use  of  type  1  seat  belt 
assembly  restrained  manikins  or  other  test 
devices  having  point  to  top -of -head  di¬ 
mensions  of  33  Inches  and  29  inches.  These 
manikins  shall  be  swung  through  a  vertical 
arc  simulating  the  lap-belted  occupant  in 
each  seating  position,  with  the  front  seat  in 
the  rear-most  position.  They  shall  also  be 
swung  through  a  45  degree  angle  to  each 
side  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  vehicle. 
The  arc  plane  so  described  shall  establish  the 
seat  top  and  back  areas  under  consideration 
in  this  standard.  The  headrest  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  if  applicable.  Seat  spacing  in  school 
buses  shall  be  established  at  28  Inches  for 
test  purposes. 

(Federal  Standard  No,  515/22] 
Headrests  foe  Automotive  Vehicles 

Si,  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard 
establishes  the  requirements  for  front  scat 
headrests  in  passenger  carrying  vehicles  to 
alTord  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection  from 
neck  injuries  (whiplash)  in  the  event  of  a 
rear-end  collision. 
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52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans  and  station  wagons.  (Outside  seat¬ 
ing  positions  of  front  seats.) 

53.  Standard  char  act  eristics.  The  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers  Inc.,  Manikins  For 
Use  In  Defining  Vehicle  Seating  Accommo¬ 
dations,  SAE  JS26,  forms  a  basis  in  part  for 
this  Federal  Standard. 

53.1  DejinUfon, 

53. 1.1  Headrest.  A  well  padded  area  pro¬ 
vided  for  head  support. 

33.2  General.  The  headrest  may  be  de¬ 
signed  as  an  extension  of  the  seat  back  or 
an  attachment  to  the  seat  back.  The  head¬ 
rest  may  or  may  not  provide  for  transversely 
adjustable  mounting.  If  &  transversely  ad¬ 
justable  mounting  is  not  provided,  the  width 
specifications  In  53.3.1  shall  apply, 

53 .3  .Requirements, 

53.3.1  The  minimum  width  of  the  head- 
rest  shall  he  10  inches  and  the  average  width 
shall  be  at  least  12  inches,  both  based  on 
the  forward  facing  surface  that  can  be  con¬ 
tacted  by  the  head  of  the  occupant.  The  top 
of  the  headrest  shall  be  at  least  23  Inches 
above  the  "HM  point  of  the  three  dimensional 
manikin  (SAE  JS26). 

S33JI  The  headrest,  including  any  sup¬ 
porting  structure  that  can  be  contacted  by 
the  head  of  an  occupant  of  the  vehicle,  shall 
be  constructed  of  or  covered  with  a  material 
of  Impact -absorbing  qualities  on  all  outer 
surfaces. 

S3  3.3  Structural  deflection  of  the  head¬ 
rest  resulting  from  contact  in  rear-end  col¬ 
lisions  Is  allowable,  except  that  rebound 
action  shah  be  minimized.  The  headrest 
and  Its  supporting  structure  shall  have  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  to  withstand  a  force  no 
less  than  200  pounds  in  either  fore  or  aft 
direction  without  structural  failure,  although 
a  limited  amount  of  permanent  distortion  is 
permissible. 

[Federal  Standard  No.  616/23] 

Side  Marker  Devices  fob  Automotive 
Vehicles 

51.  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  side  marker  sys¬ 
tems  to  assure  notice  and  recognition  of 
vehicles  from  lateral  positions  during  dark¬ 
ness  and  inclement  weather, 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  carryalls,  and  station  wagons 

53.  Heqwtremenf#,  The  aide  marker  sys¬ 
tems  shall  consist  of  either  an  independent 
electrical  system  or  an  electrical  system,  in 
combination  with  or  utilising  head  and/or 
tall  lamps,  or  a  reflective  system,  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  both  electrical  and  reflective  sys¬ 
tems.  The  side  marker  device  housings  or 
mounting  plates  shall  be  antirust  material, 
nr  sufficiently  plated  or  finish  coated  to  be 
noncorrosJve.  As  applicable,  these  require¬ 
ments  shall  conform  to  the  Uniform  Vehicle 
Code,  Chapter  12.  The  lateral  Included 
angles  of  visibility  of  the  side  markers  shall 
be  from  the  lateral  angle  toward  the  front  of 
the  vehicle  when  head  lamps  are  no  longer 
visible,  to  the  lateral  angle  toward  the  rear  of 
the  vehicle  when  tall  lamps  become  visible. 


53. 1  Electrical  side  marker  devices.  The 
electrical  side  marker  system  shall  be  securely 
mounted.  The  system  lamps  shall  be  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  at  or  near  the  front  and  one  at 
or  near  the  rear  edges  on  each  side  of  the 
vehicle.  The  mounting  height  shall  he  not 
less  than  16  inches  measured  from  the  center 
of  such  lamp  to  the  level  ground  upon  which 
the  vehicle  stands  without  a  load.  The  elec¬ 
tric  aide  marker  lamp  colors  shall  be  white 
to  amber  for  the  front  and  red  for  the  rear 
and  they  shall  be  steady  burning  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  head  and  tall  lamps  and  park¬ 
ing  lamps.  The  electric  lamps  khall  be 
capable  of  being  distinguished  under  normal 
atmospheric  conditions  and  at  the  time  lights 
are  required  to  provide  recognition  at  ail 
distances  between  600  and  60  feet  from  the 
lateral  sides  of  the  vehicle.  Minimum  photo¬ 
metric  candlepower  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  table  1.  SAE  Standard  J5&2. 

53. 2  Reflective  side  marker  devices ,  The 
reflective  side  marker  devices  shall  be  secure¬ 
ly  mounted  two  on  each  aide,  one  at  or  near 
the  front  and  one  at  or  near  the  rear  edge  of 
the  fenders  or  body  of  the  vehicle,  as  applica¬ 
ble.  The  reflective  devices  shall  he  mounted 
at  a  minimum  height  of  16  inches  measured 
from  the  center  of  the  device  to  the  level 
ground  upon  which  the  vehicle  stands  with¬ 
out  load.  Reflective  devices  shall  be  of  such 
size  and  have  such  characteristics  as  to  be 
readily  visible  at  night  time  from  all  dis¬ 
tances  and  at  the  lateral  angles  specified 
within  600  feet  to  100  feet  from  the  vehicle 
when  Illuminated  by  the  beams  of  head 
lamps  of  the  observer's  vehicle.  Minimum 
candlepower  reflectance  measurement  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  class  A,  SAE  Standard 

J594C. 

53. 2.1  Reflective  device  colors .  The  color 
of  the  reflective  devices  shall  be  white  to 
amber  for  the  front  and  red  for  the  rear  of 
the  vehicle. 

53 .3  Etecirfcai  ami  rejfectftfc  side  marker 
devices .  The  electrical  and  reflective  type 
side  marker  device,  when  combined,  shall 
conform  to  the  preceding  paragraphs, 

[Federal  Standard  No,  615  24) 

Rear  Window  Defogoer  tor  Automotive 
Vehicles 

S3 .  Purpose  arid  scope ,  This  standard 
establishes  requirements  for  rear  window 
defogglng,  designed  to  achieve  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  vision  through  the  rear  window. 

52.  Application,  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans, 

53.  Acquirements.  The  rear  window  de- 
fogger  system  shall  be  permanently  installed, 
to  provide  for  the  removal  of  fog  from  Inside 
the  rear  window  caused  by  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  and  passenger  loading  conditions,  in 
the  vehicle.  The  system  shall  be  of  a  capacity 
to  clear  a  minimum  area  of  7S  percent  of  the 
operators  viewed  area  of  the  rear  window  as 
reflected  in  the  rear  view  mirror. 

53.1  Testing.  The  defogger  system  shall 
remove  fogging  under  any  atmospheric  con¬ 
dition  and  with  full  passenger  loading  with¬ 
in  a  10 -minute  period. 
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|  Federal  Standard  No.  515/25) 

Roll  Bars  rcm  Automotive  Vehicles 

81,  Purpose  and  scope.  Tills  standard 
establishes  requirements  and  test  procedures 
for  roll  hats  Installed  on  specific  automotive 
vehicles  to  afford  a  reasonable  degree  of  occu¬ 
pant  protection  in  a  rollover, 

52.  Application.  This  standard  applies  to 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W.  of 
the  utility  type  with  open  bodies,  and  those 
with  enclosures  made  of  c&nvas,  metal,  fiber 
glass,  or  plastic. 

53.  Jteq uiremenfs.  The  roll  bar  shall  be 
designed  for  each  manufacturer's  product  to 
establish  the  width,  height,  clearances,  and 
proper  strengths  of  the  structural  members 
required.  The  roll  bar  shah  be  constructed 
to  guard  the  operator  and  passenger  com¬ 
partment,  or  compartments*  within  a  rigidly 
attached  structural  bar  unit  assembly.  The 
strength  and  size  shall  be  as  required  for  each 
vehicle  type  and  weight  with  the  specified 
number  of  occupants  for  which  the  vehicle 
la  designed  to  be  used  and  for  their  maximum 
protection  without  critical  deformation  or 
critical  encroachment  on  the  operator  or  pas¬ 
senger  comportments.  To  the  extent  prac¬ 
tical.  the  roll  bar  structure  shall  he  located  to 
preclude  contact  by  the  heads  of  belted  occu¬ 
pants.  If  this  is  not  possible,  the  roil  bars 
shall  be  covered  with  energy  absorbing  cush¬ 
ioning  material.  The  roll  bar  structure  de¬ 
signs  shall  not  impair  the  vehicle  operator's 
vision  or  body  movements  while  operating 
the  vehicle.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  ve¬ 
hicle  manufacturers  may  eliminate  a  fold 
down  windshield  on  the  utility  truck  and  In¬ 
corporate  a  new  designed  fixed  windshield 
strengthened  to  become  part  of  a  roll  bar 
structure. 


S3.1  Testing.  The  testing  requirements 
for  the  ares  of  critical  encroachment  shall  be 
measured  from  the  *"H"  point  of  a  manikin 
with  “H"  point  to  top-of-head  dimension  of 
33  inches.  Performance  requires  a  manikin, 
seat  belt  restrained,  for  each  passenger  and 
operator  position  In  the  vehicle  and  with  the 
vehicle  tested  to  the  SAE  Recommended 
Practice  of  SAE  J657.  For  the  hill  rollover 
test,  specific  speed  of  50  miles  per  hour  shall 
bo  used, 

[Federal  Standard  No*  515/261 

Fuel  Tanks  and  Tank  Filler  Pipes  for 
Automotive  Vehicles 

SI*  Purpose  and  scope.  This  standard  es¬ 
tablishes  requirements  for  the  Integrity  and 
security  of  fuel  tanks  and  tank  filler  pipes 
for  automotive  vehicles, 

82.  Application,  This  standard  applies  to 
sedans,  buses,  station  wagons,  carryalls,  and 
light  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds  G.V.W. 
Excluded  are  utility  vehicles  of  the  three- 
wheel  type. 

S3.  Standard  eft aracf eristics.  The  SAE 
Recommended  Practice  for  Barrier  Collision 
Tests,  SAJE  J650  forms  the  basis  for  section 

83.1  of  this  standard  as  modified  in  S3. 1.1, 

53.1  Fuel  tanks  and  tank  filler  pipes  shall 
be  constructed  so  that  they  will  not  rupture, 
be  totally  displaced  from  Installed  positions, 
or  discharge  fuel  from  the  filler  pipe,  under 
any  condition  of  tank  capacity  loading,  when 
subjected  to  longitudinal  and/or  lateral  ac- 
celeratlon/deceleratlon  forces  developed  at 
their  Installed  position,  during  the  SAE 
J550  barrier  collision  test  at  30  miles  per  hour, 

83. 1.1  Other  testing  method^,  such  as  high 
capacity  acceleration  facilities,  giving  equiva¬ 
lent  results,  may  be  utilized  in  lieu  of  the 
SAE  J35G  barrier  collision  test, 

(F.R,  Doc.  66-2473*  Filed.  Mar,  7,  1066; 

9:36  a.m,] 
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Mr.  Moss,  On  the  matter  of  tires  did  you  determine  that  these 
two-ply  tires  were  safe  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  The  current  tire  standards  authorize  a  certifica¬ 
tion  from  the  industry  that  they  meet  the  requirements, 

Mr,  Moss.  I  will  ask  it  again, 

Mv  question  is,  is  this  two-ply,  that  I  believe  I  quote  correctly  is 
rated  four-ply,  supplied  as  original  equipment,  adequate  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  standards  ? 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  In  our  judgment  it  meets  the  current  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Moss.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  In  your  judgment  is  it  adequate 
for  safe  operations  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller-  It  is  not, 

Mr,  Moss.  It  is  not  adequate  for  safe  operations  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  No, 

Mr.  Moss.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  I  was  horrified 
when  I  looked  at  it.  And  to  think  I  am  driving  on  it,  I  don’t 
want  to  ride  very  fast  on  anything  as  flimsy  as  that.  I  don’t  think 
anyone  else  should  be  driving  on  one  either. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr,  Younger,  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Friedel.  Before  you  start,  on  your  17  questions  here  No.  7 
is  a  4-way  flasher. 

Mrs.  Abersfeller,  Yes.  sir. 

Mr,  Friedel.  Are  they  what  you  call  a  directional  signal? 

Mr.  Abersfeller,  Yes,  that  is  the  position  where  all  directional 
si  als  work  at  the  same  time. 


Mr.  Younger.  As  I  recall  when  we  first  enacted  the  safety  devices 
for  the  cars  purchased  by  the  Government  it  was  hoped  that  once 
we  established  such  safety  devices  for  the  largest  buyer  that  they 
would  then  filter  down  and  become  standard  for  all  cars.  That 
was  the  hope  that  we  had.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  accomplished 
too  much  in  that  way. 

Have  you  kept  any  record  of  your  accidents? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Have  we  kept  any  record  of  our  accidents? 

Mr,  Younger,  Yes. 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes, 

Mr.  Younger,  By  year  how  did  those  accidents  go?  Can  you 
gi  ve  us  any  figures  by  year  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  For  2  years,  The  fatality  rate  for  100  million 
miles  went  up  from  slightly  over  two  to  2.4  from  1964  to  1965. 

That  compares  with  a  nationwide  average  of  5.7  fatalities  per 
100  million  miles  driven, 

Mr,  Younger.  Was  that  after  the  17  safety  devices  were  installed? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Mr,  Younger,  the  17  safety  devices  have  not  yet 
been  installed.  The  law-  required  that  the  standards  become  effective 
a  year  and  90  days  from  the  date  that  we  published  the  standards. 
The  first  17  that  we  published  on  June  of  1965  will  be  effective  for  all 
vehicles  we  buy  on  or  after  September  28, 1966. 

Mr.  Younger.  In  other  words,  they  will  be  on  the  1966  models  that 
you  buy? 

Mr.  Abersfeller,  On  the  1967  models. 

Mr.  Y ounoer.  How  do  you  buy  your  cars  ? 
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Mr,  Abersfeller.  By  advertised  biti 

Mr.  Younger.  Do  you  split  them  up  between  the  four  manufac¬ 
turers  or  if  one  manufacturer  comes  in  with  ft  low  price  for  all  of  the 
bids  does  it  get  them  or  how  do  you  handle  that,  select  the  seller  % 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  If  one  manufacturer  comes  in  low  for  all  our  re¬ 
quirements  he  gets  the  award. 

Mr.  Younger.  For  all  the  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  For  our  total  requirements,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Younger,  Do  you  think  that  the  installation  this  year  of  these 
17  safety  devices  which  you  have  so  carefully  worked  out,  do  you 
think  that  that  will  influence  the  manufacturer  to  put  them  on  all  pas¬ 
senger  cars  ? 

Mr*  Abersfeller,  According  to  the. press  releases  and  conversations 
I  have  had  with  responsible  individuals  in  the  industry  they  have 
already  introduced  this  year  in  the  1966  models,  which  are  currently 
being  sold,  many  of  the  safety  devices  we  prescribe  as  mandatory 
for  t  he  Federal  fleet  on  September  28, 1966. 

Mr*  Younger,  Do  you  have  any  figures  yet  as  to  the  difference An 
cost  of  the  cars  after  they — after  these  17  safety  devices  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  No. 

Mr.  Younger*  Compared  with  the  price  of  the  1965  models? 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  No,  sir.  The  Senate  committee  asked  us  to  get 
that  information  from  the  industry.  General  Motors  and  Ford  re¬ 
sponded,  The  approximate  figure  as  I  recall  it  in  General  Motors 
letter — it  varied  of  course  depending  on  the  car  and  a  lot  of  other  fac¬ 
tors  but  it  would  vary  between  $50  and  $75  or  $80.  Ford  Motor  Co. 
pointed  out  that  notwithstanding  their  voluntary  adoption  of  these 
for  the  public  that  the  cost  of  a  particular  model  car,  and  they  illus¬ 
trated  this,  was  less  than  it  was  the  year  before. 

We  had  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  17  excluding  the  air  pollut  ion 
device,  would  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  to  $75  when 
we  set  out  to  do  the  standards  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there 
is  vast  difference  of  ingenuity  with  respect  to  the  four  major  motor 
companies. 

We  have  seen  evidence  and  we  are  consulted  regularly  on  the  stand¬ 
ards  we  are  prescribing,  of  the  items  developed  which  would  meet 
our  standards  that  are  low  in  cost,  in  pennies,  and  other  on  which  en¬ 
gineers  seem  to  be  struggling  which  would  seem  to  us  to  cost  dollars. 

So,  we  have  never  proposed  to  develop  what  one  would  call  a  design 
standard.  Our  standard  simply  prescribes  an  end  result,  the  fact  that 
you  ran  and  shall  have  a  dual  braking  system,  as  an  example. 

We  do  not  prescribe  anything  other  than  that  except  that  one  set 
of  wheels  must  work  at  all  times.  How  one  accomplishes  this  is  up 
to  the  industry.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  prescribed  that  a  red 
light  shall  go  on  when  the  oil  pressure  is  down  in  one  of  the  cylin¬ 
ders,  in  other  words,  showing  failure. 

How  one  develops  the  technique  for  this  light  going  on  is  a  design 
and  engineering  feature  and  it  will  vary. 

Mr.  Younger.  I  am  impressed  with  the  progress  that  you  have 
made.  I  am  wondering  whether  proceeding  ahead  along  this  same 
line  working  out  the  standards  and  insisting  that  those  standards  be 
on  the  cars  purchased  by  the  Government  will  not  affect  all  passenger 
cal's. 
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Mr,  Abebsfeller*  Here  again  we  get  to  the  proposition,  Mr,  Con¬ 
gressman,  of  the  question  of  a  standard  and  really  what  effect  it  has. 

There  have  been  statements  made  in  the  past  by  people  class! fieri 
in  some  quarters  as  experts  that  dashes  of  12  and  15  years  ago  would 
meet  the  standards  which  GSA  has  established.  Without  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  propriety  or  the  accuracy  of  that  statement,  the  point  is 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  without  a  standard  for  deterioration. 

That  is  to  say,  you  can  produce  an  automobile  or  a  characteristic 
in  an  automobile  1  year  which  will  meet  a  requirement  but  without  a 
standard  it  can  deteriorate  to  something  less  than  that  in  subsequent 
years. 

For  that  reason  I  feel  strongly  that  standards  are  an  essential 
ingredient.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  how  good  or  how  bad  they 
are  at  the  moment  but  the  principle  of  standards  is  something  we 
subscribe  to  heartily  for  that  major  purpose. 

Mr.  Younger.  I  have  one  other  question.  Have  you  had  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  or  resentment  or  inactivity  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  accede  to  these  standards  in  order  to  bid  on  Government 
cars  ? 

Mr.  Abersfelleil  I  am  taking  a  moment  because  I  want  to  choose 
my  words  carefully.  In  the  normal  sense  of  the  word  we  have  not 
had  resentment. 

Mr,  Younger.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Arersfeller.  We  have  not  had  resentment  in  the  normal  sense 
of  the  word.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  committee,  however,  with  the 
impression  that  there  have  not  been  differences  of  opinion. 

These  have  existed  in  the  past  and  1  dare  say  will  continue  to  exist. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned  at  this  point  in  time  we  have  had  excellent 
cooperation  from  the  industry.  If  I  were  to  comment  at  all  in  an 
adverse  sense  my  comment  would  be  that  there  has  not  been  enough 
offered  from  the  industry’s  point  of  view  as  to  areas  that  should  be 
explored.  Most  of  which  has  been  developed  now  has  been  notions 
and  ideas  that  we  started  with. 

But  they  have  been  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  doing  the  work 
we  have  asked  them  to  do.  I  think  it  is  somewhat  uncharitable  to 
criticize  them  for  not  having  more  input  than  they  have  had*  Mr. 
Roche,  of  General  Motors  came  down  to  visit  us  and  asked  what  more 
they  could  do  which  I  thought  was  fine  cooperation. 

We  told  him  some  things  we  thought  should  be  done  and  those  have 
been  done.  The  vice  presidents  of  the  companies  are  known  to  me.  I 
have  talked  with  them  personally.  I  have  nothing  but  the  greatest 
admiration  for  them  and  their  cooperation  has  been  good.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  safety  people  in  the  industry  are  known  to  me. 

I  have  talked  to  them,  I  am  well  impressed  and  pleased  with  the 
cooperation  they  have  provided.  Again  1  simply, want  to  underscore 
that  we  do  not  always  agree  and  I  think  this  is  good. 

Mr.  Younger,  Thank  you  very  much*  I  think  you  have  made  a 
real  contribution  to  this  hearing. 

Mr,  Friedel.  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr*  Pickle.  Thank  you,  Mr*  Chairman. 

These  standards  which  you  have  instituted  on  GSA  automobiles,  are 
they  new  automobiles? 

Mr,  A bers feller.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Pickle*  Can  you  tell  me  if  you  have  any  plans  to  put  the  same 
standards  in  effect  on  any  used  cars  or  other  cal's  which  you  have  on 
hand  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Abersfellek.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  have  some  plans.  The  plans  run 
something  like  this:  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Panel  that 
I  spoke  about  earlier  will  be  to  undertake  a  review  of  the  safety  stand¬ 
ards  to  determine  which  of  those  can  be  applied  to  the  existing  Federal 
fleet. 

Air,  Pickle.  The  17  standards  that  you  have  put  into  effect,  of  some 
25  or  30  that  you  contemplate,  do  you  have  any  indication  in  the  record 
which  show  how  much  increased  cost  per  automobile  this  has  amounted 
to  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned  ? 

I  assume  there  would  be  some  increase. 

Mr,  Areesfeller.  It  is  difficult  to  tell,  Mr.  Pickle.  There  were 
some  excise  tax  adjustments  and  a  lot  of  other  things  but  as  best  we 
can  tell  there  were  no  increases  to  us  for  the  vehicles  that  are  now 
being  delivered  to  us  which  have  the  voluntary  application  of  stand¬ 
ards  on  them. 

We  are  paying,  in  other  words,  about  the  same  money  this  year  for 
vehicles  that  we  paid  last  year. 

Mr.  Pickle,  With  all  these  standards  being  met. 

Mr.  Arersfeller,  Not  all  the  standards.  Let  me  clear  up  a  point 
again,  gentlemen.  I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  the  industry  has  said 
“these  standards  meet.”  These  are  the  industry's  words*  We  have  not 
tested  them  yet.  In  other  words,  a  padded  dash,  we  know  that  Is  be¬ 
ing  furnished  because  we  can  see  the  padding.  But  whether  that 
padded  dash  meets  the  standards  that  we  prescribe  which  will  he 
effective  next  September  is  something  that  we  do  not  yet  know. 

Mr,  Pickle.  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  required  such  items  as 
you  list  on  pages  f>  and  7,  for  example,  dual  operating  braking  system, 
standard  bumper  height,  sweep  design  of  windshield  wiper,  exhaust 
emission  control,  that  these  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  automo¬ 
bile,  that  it  comes  out  basically  the  same. 

Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  So  far  as  we  can  tell:  yes,  sir.  Mr.  Pickle,  there 
may  be  a  matter  of  $50  or  $60  here.  We  are  paying  a  little  over  $1,400 
for  a  car  that  wholesales  for  $1,800. 

Mr.  Pickle,  This  may  have  been  covered  in  the  question  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  asked.  Do  you  have  any  records  that  show 
in  this  short  period  of  time  whether  you  have  actually  saved  lives? 

Mr,  Arersfeller.  Again  the  standards  are  not  effective  until  next 
September. 

Air.  Pickle,  I  thought  they  were  effective  last  J une, 

Mr.  Abersfeller,  No,  sir;  they  were  published  last  June  but  they 
are  effective  a  year  and  00  days  from  their  publication. 

Air,  Pickle,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Air.  Satterfield. 

Mr,  Satterfield.  No  Questions. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Air.  Mackay, 

Mr,  Mackay,  Thank  you,  Air.  Chairman. 

I  came  in  just  a  few  minutes  late* 

Can  you  put  a  dollar  cost  on  traffic  accidents  to  the  Government  per 
year? 
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Mr,  Arersfellek,  I  think  in  part,  Mr,  Mackay,  it  runs  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  total  cost,  property  and  other,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80 
million. 

Mr,  Mackay.  The  Government  sustained  that  kind  of  loss? 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Do  you  have  any  record  of  how  many  Government 
employees  were  killed  in  Government  vehicles  ? 

Abersfeller,  Yes.  In  the  GSA  fleet  operation  there  were  10 
killed  m  1965.  In  total,  there  were  186  fatalities  in  1964  in  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  vehicles. 

Mr.  Mackay,  That  is  excluding  service  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  That  excludes  service  personnel  under  certain 
conditions, 

Mr,  Mackay.  Don  t  you  believe  that  the  quality  of  your  discussion 
and  our  own  role  generally  in  Congress,  too,  would  be  vastly  improved 
it  we  had  some  good  data  ? 

Mr.  Aberafeller.  Indeed. 

(The  following  letter  was  subsequently  received  from  the-  General 
cervices  Administration  in  response  to"  a  request  by  Congressman 
Mackay:) 


Gestural  Services  Administration, 

„  _  4  „  Washington,  May  26, 1966. 

Hon.  James  A,  Mackay, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington-,  DM. 

Dear  Mr.  Mackay  :  This  is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  13,  1966,  expressing 
interest  In  our  efforts  to  improve  the  reporting  procedures  on  accidents  involving 
Federal  vehicles. 

On  May  12.  1966,  the  General  Services  Administration  held  a  meeting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  development  of  a  uniform  centralized  reporting  system  for  automotive 
accidents.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Department  of  the  Army,  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.S.  Marine 
Corpa  Departments  of  Commerce,  Federal  Safety  Council,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Fast 
Office  Department,  and  the  General  Services  Administration, 

In  summary,  the  meeting  disclosed  that  these  agencies  do  keep  varying  types 
of  records  on  traffic  accidents.  However,  no  presently  established  system  pro- 
vides  all  the  Information  that  GSA  requires  for  the  development  of  adequate 
automotive  safety  standards.  Further,  there  is  no  central  reporting  point  where 
accident  statistics  are  combined  and  analyzed. 

GSA  will  work  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  establishing  reporting  require¬ 
ments  to  obtain  the  data  necessary  for  determining  the  need  for  specific  safefv 
standards  and  will  issue  regulations  to  provide  for  reporting  it  to  m  We  will 
obtain  the  accident  statistics  as  soon  as  the  agencies  are  able  to  implement  an 
effective  accident  reporting  system.  The  data  will  be  available  for  the  next 
phase  of  our  development  of  safety  standards,  those  for  1969  model  vehicles 
„  Am  requested  in  your  letter  we  have  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  current  Interagency  Motor  Pool 
accident  statistics  for  inclusion  In  the  record  covering  the  Commi tee’s  extensive 
hearings  on  traffic  safety.  These  statistics  for  the  approximate] v  40,000  vehi¬ 
cles  in  GSA  a  Interagency  Motor  Fool  are  as  follows : 


Beginning  fiscal  year— 

Number  of 
accidents 

Accidents  per 
M/ro lies 

Number  of 
fatalities 

Fatalities  per 
100  M/mlfes 

Property 
dam  arc 

1W4_ . . . . 

4062 

14  62 
11. 61 

7 

ID 

2.02 

2,42 

$412,000 

500,000 

_  . 

We  hope  this  information  will  he  of  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Robert  T.  Griffin, 
Assistant  Administrator . 
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Mr.  Mackay.  Now,  Dr.  Gikus  made  a  very  impressive  appearance 
before  this  committee  and  he  was  very  laudatory  of  your  agency  and 
how  conscientious  the  GSA  people  are.  He  stated  that  he  had  run 
into  some  pretty  noisy  arguments  from  some  of  the  industry  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  features  that  he  believed  were  vital.  Industry  repre¬ 
sentatives  said  there  was  no  data  to  support  him. 

This  data  would  be  very  helpful  in  resolving  some  of  these 
arguments. 

Sir.  Abersfeller.  Indeed,  it  would.  Notwithstanding  the  fine 
work  that  has  been  done  by  Cornell  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  people. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Has  the  Congress  ever  appropriated  any  money  spe¬ 
cifically  to  support  the  Roberts  bill  requiring  GSA  safety  standards 
or  are  you  having  to  do  all  of  this  out  of  the  general  appropriations t 

Mr.  Abersfeller,  It  is  a  little  worse  than  that.  We  virtually 
absorbed  it  last  year. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Is  the  answer  “yes”  or  £tno”  to  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  The  answer  is  “no.” 

Mr.  Mackay.  In  other  words,  Congress  has  not  supported  the  safety 
thrust  of  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  In  appropriations  at  this  point,  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Now  have  you  been  given  authority  by  the  law  or  have 
you  on  your  own  motion  studied  the  elements  in  the  traffic  accident 
phenomenon  other  than  the  vehicle  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr,  Mackay.  How? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  By  getting  information  from,  and  you,  I  gather, 
have  seen  it,  Dr.  Gikas’  work,  with  regard  to  roads,  with  regard  to 
certain  other  information  available  from  other  statisticians  regarding 
the  driver* 

Mr*  Mackay,  You  are  helpless  in  putting  that  information  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  We  are  not  helpless  with  regard  to  the  response 
we  have  as  pertains  to  the  Federal  fleet.  We  do  have  a  responsibility 
and  exercise  it  with  regard  to  disciplining  drivers,  with  regard  to 
being  certain  that  vehicles  are  inspected,  that  they  are  maintained. 
We  have  nothing,  of  course,  that  we  can  do  with  roads  except  those 
which  are  on  Government  property* 

Mr.  Mackay.  There  has  developed  in  the  course  of  this  hearing  a 
tremendous  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  vehicle  in  operation  on 
American  roads,  the  car  after  it  has  gotten  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer. 

Have  you  published  any  standards  as  to  what  you  think  is  necessary 
by  way  of  periodic  inspection  and  the  nature  of  the  inspection  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  a  car  in  safe  condition  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes,  we  inspect  the  Government  fleet  which  GSA 
is  responsible  for  every  2,000  miles.  There  are  specified  areas  that 
must  he  checked,  normal  things,  lubrication  and  so  forth,  and  the 
safety  items. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Are  you  familiar  with  any  studies  that  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  on  uniform  reporting  of  traffic  accidents? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Is  there  any  mechanism  for  the  coordination  of  the 
information  by  the  several  departments  concerned  with  safety  in  the 
Federal  Government  that  you  know  about? 
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Mr.  Abersfeller,  With  regard  to  statistics,  you  mean? 

Mr,  Mack  ay.  No,  just  total  safety, 

Mr.  Abersfeller*  Yes,  the  President  has  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  coordinate. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  am  talking  about  last  year,  was  there  any  clearing 
point  for  information? 

Mr*  A BERSFELLER,  N O,  SIX'. 

Mr.  Mackay-  Because  it  came  to  my  attention  that  a  study  has  been 
made  and  an  excellent  uniform  report  form  has  been  designed.  Of 
course  if  we  gather  data  we  have  to  agree  on  what  data  is  needed,  and 
how  we  go  about  gathering  it. 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Of  course  you  have  no  responsibility  beyond  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  fleet  ?  In  other  words,  the  Congress  has  really  charged  you 
for  looking  out  for  the  Government  but  not  looking  out  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  F riedel.  Mr,  Gilligan? 

Mr,  Gilligan.  No  questions. 

Mr,  Fiuedel.  Mr.  Farnsley? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  I  have  some  propaganda  to  give  you  which  I  wish 
you  would  take  home  and  read - 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  Thank  you, 

Mr,  Farnsley  (continuing).  On  your  own  time.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  a  question— a  f  riendly  question* 

Have  you  classified  or  can  you  tell  me  your  opinion  about  front 
wheel  disk  brakes?  Have  you  looked  into  those  pro  or  con? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  We  have  looked  into  them  but  only  briefly,  sir. 
This  is  an  item  which  is  most  attractive  to  us  in  improving  the  braking 
of  automobiles.  We  have  not  formed  any  conclusion  on  disk  brakes. 

Mr.  Farnsley*  Obviously,  two  main  brake  cylinders  not  only  make 
it  safer  for  a  passenger  if  something  happens,  but  helps  to  avoid 
accidents.  Have  you  any  other  things  that  you  are  thinking  about 
other  than  disk  brakes?  Are  there  any  other  things  that  look  like 
they  have  promise  ? 

Mr.  A RERS FELLER,  Y 6s  sil\ 

Mr*  Farnsley,  Is  it  secret  ? 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  No  sir.  We  like  to  have  people  know  about  it* 
One  of  the  things  along  the  disk  brake  line,  Mr*  Farnsley,  is  the  matter 
of  a  nonslipping  brake.  I  bis  would  be  similar  to  the  aircraft  brake, 

Mr.  Farnsley.  That  means  wheels  that  will  not  lock? 

Mr,  Abersfeller*  Yes,  sir;  a  nonlocking  brake.  We  also  have  a 
strong  feeling  about  the  inside  of  the  automobile,  the  recess  of  the 
package  shelf  so  that  the  packages  can’t  fly  about  in  the  car. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  opening  statement  regarding  the  placement 
of  the  gear  shift  lever  and  knobs  and  a  myriad  of  things  one  sees  in 
the  front  of  a  car.  It  is  especially  significant  for  a  pusenger  in  the 
front  seat  that  if  you  get  a  left  side  impact  they  move  into  what  I 
always  call  the  death  valley  triangle  formed  bv  the  steering  column 
and  the  dash. 

This,  of  course,  is  very  dangerous.  We  would  hope  to  improve  this. 
Lights  could  be  improved.  We  have  proposed  standards  this  year  for 
marking  the  outside,  the  profile  of  the  car* 

The  upper  torso  restraining  device.  We  now  have  the  lap  belt 
which  serves  a  very  useful  purpose  but  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact 
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that  people  will  not  always  use  the  lap  belt.  So  we  are  concerned  with 
upper  torso  restraining  devices  which  in  more  simple  language  simply 
provides  restrain  for  the  upper  part  of  the  body  so  that  in  an  accid¬ 
ent  it  does  not  move  forward.  This  is  difficult,  frankly,  to  develop. 
The  headrests  are  in  this  year.  The  roll  bar  is  in  this  year. 

Mr.  Farnsley,  The  roll  bar  is  only  on  some  types  of  vehicles, 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes,  sir;  on  an*  open-type  Vehicle,  jeep-type  ve¬ 
hicle.  We  also  have  developed  this  year  for  two-door  cars  a  require¬ 
ment  where  the  passenger  seat  will  lock  in  place  so  that  in  the  event 
of  a  collision  it  can’t  move  forward  and  force  the  person  into  the  dash. 

Mr,  Fabnsley,  Is  the  driver’s  seat  locked,  too? 

Mr.  ABERflFET.TiF.ft.  Yes;  both  will  lock. 

Mr.  Faknsley,  You  are  doing  Hue,  From  what  I  know  about  it 
you  are  on  the  right  track.  Good  luck, 

Mr.  Aberbfeller.  Thank  you,  sir, 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  We  have  been  asked  to  spend  $700  million  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  things.  The  administration  brought  in  no  expert  testimony  to 
contend  that  if  we  do  those  things  we  should  get  results.  You  have  a 
history  of  applying  safety  standards.  Have  we  gotten  any  results? 

M r.  Ahersfellek.  Beg  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Mackat.  Do  you  have  any  studies  that  show  we  have  gotten  re¬ 
sults  out  of  the  GS A  program  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller,  Results  in  the  sense  of  saving  lives? 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  No,  sir;  because  again,  the  standards  are  not  in 
effect  until  September  1966. 

Mr.  Mackat.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  F Riedel.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  some  more  questions,  as  I  indicat¬ 
ed  in  the  beginning,  that  I  want  to  ask  this  witness. 

I  was  interested  in  the  discussion  here  of  increased  cost.  You  have 
had  no  items  that  would  bring  about  increased  cost  at  this  time,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Abersfelleil  Yes;  we  have  had  volunteered  to  us  several  items 
that  are  now  standard. 

Mr,  Moss.  That  are  now  standard  in  your  cost.  How  do  you  mean 
v  ol  u  n  tee  red  t  o  you  %  Wh  at  a  re  t  h  ey  ? 

Mr.  Arersfkexer.  As  an  example,  the  industry  this  year  chose  to 
make  seat  belts  standard.  In  the  past,  our  vehicles  were  provided  with 
anchorages  only. 

Mr.  Moss,  That  was  general,  across  the  country  ? 

Mr.  A beils feller.  Exactly,  We  are  getting  production  models, 

Mr,  Moss,  So  there  is  no  great  advantage  to  the  GSA  as  a  buyer  of 
automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller,  Xo  advantage  at  all.  We  are  simply  getting  what 
everyone  else  is  getting. 

Mr,  Moss.  So  them  lias  been  nothing  to  put  you  in  the  position  of 
your  having  to  face  an  increased  price  at  this  point.  Now  when  the 
standards  become  effective  in  September,  I  imagine  in  the  discussion 
you  have  had,  the  question  of  cost  entered  into  determining  whether 
your  entire  shopping  list  of  safety  features  was  economically  feasible? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  The  matter  of  cost  has  not  yet  come  into  consider¬ 
ation,  It  will  at  a  point  in  time. 
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Mr.  Moss.  In  discussions  as  to  which  items  would  be  incorporated 
in  the  list  submitted  by  GSA  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Not  at  this  point,  Mr.  Moss;  no,  sir.  None  of  the 
items  that  were  dropped  were  dropped  because  they  might  cost  too 
much. 

Mr.  Moss.  Looking  at  this  list  of  17  items,  a  lot  of  these  things  are 
matter  of  change  in  design  and  might  actually  in  the  design  process 
reduce  rather  than  increase  the  cost. 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  That  is  possible ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  result  as  to 
expect  the  opposite,  would  it  not  ?  The  fact  that  you  put  safety  glass 
in — there  is  safety  glass  in  all  automobiles  sold  today,  isn’t  there? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Well — 

Mr.  Moss.  Isn’t  there? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  No,  sir.  The  term  “safety  glass”  is  used;  yes. 

Mr.  Moss.  Are  you  talking  about  laminated  glass? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  We  are  talking  about  a  glass  that  meets  a  specific 
requirement  when  hit  with  a  particular  force  it  shall  not  shatrei, 
break,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Moss.  Are  you  talking  of  a  tempered  glass  or  laminated  glass, 
a  sandwich-type  construction  where  you  use  a  plastic  middle  and  glass 
top  and  bottom  or  are  you  talking  of  a  tempered  glass  where  through 
heat  treatment  you  strengthen  the  glass? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  The  current  requirement  in  the  standard  is  for 
either  one,  laminated  or  tempered  on  the  sides  and  laminated  in  the 
windshield. 

Mr.  Moss.  You  have  certain  design  standards  now.  Are  these  be¬ 
yond  those  normally  met  by  the  industry? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  No. 

Mr.  Moss.  Then  there  should  be  no  expectation  that  any  increased 
cost  would  occur  there.  Safety  door  latches,  are  you  requiring  some¬ 
thing  different  than  the  latch  we  are  now  told  is  standard  in  most 
automobiles? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Well,  there  are  increased  strengths  over  what 
had  been  the  SAE  standard  before. 

Mr.  Moss.  Is  not  this  SAE  standard  general  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  I  don’t  think  in  every  instance  they  were;  no, 
sir. 

Mr.  Moss.  The  fact  is  SAE  standards  are  not  general  throughout 
the  industry. 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Not  always. 

Mr.  Moss.  Thev  are  not  necessarily  predicated  on  a  safety  require¬ 
ment  or  standard.  Impact-absorbing  steering  wheel,  clearly  that  is 
going  to  add  to  the  cost,  at  least  we  would  anticipate  although  in 
volume  production,  again  I  don’t  know  the  mechanics  of  it,  whether 
it  could  result  in  lesser  cost. 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  I  don’t  think  it  need  add  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Moss.  And  the  bumper  height  certainly  is  not  going  to  add  to 
the  cost,  standard  bumper. 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Moss.  Standard  gear  quadrant,  that  is  not  going  to  add  to 
the  cost. 
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Mr,  Abersfeller.  General  Motors,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  only 
one  that  did  not  have  the  standard  gear  quadrant,  I  think  they  have 
already  switched.  But  where  you  have  an  engineering  problem,  you 
have  to  change  dies  and  those  costs  have  to  be  accounted  for, 

Mr.  Moss,  If  they  go  ahead  and  change  for  a  run  of  Government 
vehicles,  they  are  going  to  change  for  all  their  cars, 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  Yes, 

Mr.  Moss,  They  do  that  every  year  or  two,  anyway.  So  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  say  that  this  will  result  in  more  expense. 

Glare  reduction  surfaces,  that  is  just  a  type  of  paint  in  most  in¬ 
stances, 

Mr,  Abersfeller.  Generally ;  yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Moss,  The  exhaust  emission  control,  I  believe  that  that  is  one 
that  out  my  way  we  had  considerable  debate  as  to  cost  but  it  should 
not  run  a  great  deal  on  a  production  rim* 

Mr.  Abersfeller,  I  would  agree  with  you, 

Mr.  Moss*  And  the  tire  and  safety  rim,  the  safety  rim  has  been 
standard  on  some  lines  of  automobiles  for  many  years, 

Mr.  A  HERB  FELLER,  Yes. 

Mr,  Moss,  Backup  lights  are  minimal  cost,  a  few  pennies. 

So  we  are  not  talking  here  of  design  features  that  should  incorpo¬ 
rate  any  appreciable  added  cost.  The  offset  design  engine  might  result 
in  a  balancing  out, 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr,  Moss.  Now  these  other  items,  I  can’t  quite  figure  why  you 
haven’t,  either  for  the  production  starting  this  fall  or  next,  required 
a  protective  wall  between  the  motor  and  the  driver’s  compartment, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  a  certain  type  of  collision  the  engine  is  diverted 
clown  and  out  rather  than  against  the  driver’s  compartment. 

I  remember  in  former  Congressman  Roberts’  hearings  7  or  8  years 
ago  this  was  one  that  came  out  of,  I  believe,  the  Cornell  experiment, 
one  that  most  of  us  have  been  mindful  of  for  so  very  long.  Yet  it  is 
not  one  the  list.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  If  is  on  our  list  for  future  application.  There 
are  two  reasons,  the  major  one  of  which  is  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
most  significant  identifiable  causes  of  serious  injury  or  fatalities. 
Mr.  Moss.  It  is  an  identifiable  cause  of  serious  injury,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss.  All  right.  Why  isn’t  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller*  This  is  a  question,  Mr.  Moss,  of  resources  and 
time.  We  have  concentrated  on  those  areas  that  take  85  percent  of 
the  lives  in  traffic  accidents*  We  want  to  perfect  that  and  at  the  same 
time  move  into  the  additional  areas  and  the  matter  of  deflection  of 
the  engine,  the  matter  of  the  intrusion  to  the  back  seat  passenger  of 
the  trunk  are  high  on  our  list, 

I  think  we  have  every  assurance  that  we  will  have  a  standard - 

Mr,  Moss.  Was  this  one  of  the  5  or  the  7  items,  the  12  total,  that 
were  eliminated  in  the  first  go-around? 

Mr,  Abersfeller,  I  don’t  really  know  what  it  is  without  checking 
the  file. 

Mr.  Moss.  When  a  vehicle  is  involved  in  an  accident,  what  type  of 
form  is  filled  out,  wlmt  detail  is  given  and  what  investigation  is  made 
by  the  Government?  You  are  a  self-insuror,  are  you  hot? 
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Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss.  So  you  have  to  fill  the  roll  of  the  claims  agent.  You  go 
ahead  and  make  a  complete  investigation,  or  do  you? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  We  make  an  investigation.  These  are  the  forms. 

Mr.  Moss.  May  I  ask  that  these  forms  be  received  for  the  commit¬ 
tee  files? 

Mr.  F riedel.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Moss.  Who  makes  the  investigation?  Is  it  a  person  qualified 
by  some  demonstrated  knowledge  or  ability  or  is  it  just  anybody  in 
the  area? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  It  is  generally  someone  experienced  in  the  area 
of  motor  vehicle  management. 

Mr.  Moss.  What  area? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  This  would  include  the  individual  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  motor  pools  themselves,  or  one  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  assistants. 

Mr.  Moss.  In  other  words,  they  are  able  to  assess  the  amount  of 
damage  and  the  probable  cost  of  repair? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  second  round  we  are  not  limited 
to  5  minutes.  I  am  trying  to  expedite  this.  I  ask  permission  to  pur¬ 
sue  my  questions  until  I  finish.  It  will  not  take  me  long  but  I  insist 
on  my  rights. 

Will  you  respond  to  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss.  In  other  words,  it  is  someone  who  can  determine  the 
cost,  but  is  not  concerned  with  the  cause. 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Is  not  concerned  with  the - 

Mr.  Moss.  Cause. 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes;  not  concerned  with  the  cause. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude  now.  But  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  on  my  second  round  I  will  insist  on  all  my 
questions  as  a  member  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Abersfeller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Our  next  witness  will  be  a  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  free  State  of  Maryland,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  commissioner 
of  motor  vehicles,  Mr.  John  Jewell. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement.  We  may  be 
called  any  minute  into  session.  If  anybody  here  has  a  statement  to  file, 
you  may  present  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee  and  your  statement 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Commissioner,  your  whole  statement  will  be  included  in  the 
record.  Will  you  try  to  summarize  it  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  R.  JEWELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  MOTOR 
VEHICLES  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  thank  you. 

My  name  is  John  R.  Jewell,  commissioner  of  motor  vehicles  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  your  neighbor  by  the  way. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  extending  to*  me  the  courtesy  of  an 
invitation  to  appear  before  you  today  to  express  my  views  on  certain 
safety  proposals  now  being  considered  by  you. 
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As  was  explained  to  my  good  friend  Congressman  Friedel  when 
lie  advised  me  of  the  committee’s  invitation  to  testify,  I  am  mainly 
concerned  with  S.  2669,  which,  as  you  know,  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  establish  minimum  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
tires. 

Although  fears  have  been  expressed  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern¬ 
ments  and  others  at  the  prospect  of  Federal  regulation  in  this  area, 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  Maryland  are  not  so  jealous  of  our  preroga¬ 
tives  in  the  field  of  legilsation  as  to  risk  endangering  the  lives  of  our 
citizens.  Governor  Tawes  and  I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  the  members  of 
this  committee  feel,  that  we  have  an  overriding  obligation  to  the 
citizens  of  our  respective  States  and  Nation  to  provide  for  their  safety 
and  protection. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  we  arranged  for  the  Maryland  State 
Police  to  furnish  us  with  statistics  relative  to  the  number  of  accidents 
and  fatalities  that  occurred  in  Maryland  in  1965  caused  by  either  blown 
or  worn  tires.  The  State  Police  advised  me  that  during  1965,  476 
vehicles  were  involved  in  accidents  that  could  be  attributed  directly 
to  blown-out  tires  and  10  of  these  involved  fatalities.  Inadequate 
tires  were  a  factor  in  causing  1,339  vehicles  to  become  involved  in  ac¬ 
cidents  of  which  79  resulted  in  death  for  someone. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  hearings  on  S,  2669  and  on  other  proposals  rela¬ 
tive  to  automobile  safety,  much  discussion  has  centered  on  the  relative 
merits  of  whether  or  not  industry,  the  Federal  Government,  or  State 
Government  should  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  requiring  that 
safer  features  be  incorporated  in  automobiles* 

In  addition  to  serving  Maryland  as  commissioner  of  motor  vehicles, 
I  also  represent  the  State  on  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis¬ 
sion,  Approximately  1  year  ago,  the  VESC  promulgated  its  first  regu- 
hit  ion,  known  as  V— 1 ,  which  established  minimum  safety  standards  and 
testing  procedures  for  new  tires  for  passenger  cars  and  station  wagons. 
Since  Maryland  was  the  first  State  in  the  Nation  to  adopt  the  V-l 
regulation,  it  was  my  feeling  that  a  recital  of  our  experience  with  the 
V-l  regulation  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee  in  arriving  at  a  deci¬ 
sion  in  this  matter. 

As  you  know,  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  came  into 
being  after  the  passage  of  the  Reamer  resolution  in  1958  authorizing 
the  States  to  enter  into  compacts  to  promote  the  adoption  of  uniform 
safety  equipment  laws  and  regulations.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
44  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  now  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Maryland  was  among  the  last  10  to  join  with  the  legislature 
approving  entry  during  the  1965  general  assembly  session. 

In  spite  of  its  late  entry,  Maryland,  in  July  of 1965,  became  the  first 
State  to  adopt  the  first  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Commission, 
We  acted  expeditiously  for  several  reasons,  the  primary  one  being  that 
Maryland  had  no  laws  establishing  minimum  standards  for  tires,  the 
sole  specification  being  that  tires  be  pneumatic. 

Secondly,  Governor  Tawes  had  reluctantly  vetoed  a  tire  standards 
bill  passed  by  the  general  assembly  in  1965  because  he  recognized  the 
need  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  tire  standard  throughout  the  States 
and  hoped  this  could  be  accomplished  through  the  VESC. 

Because  the  law  in  Maryland  confers  rather  broad  powers  upon  the 
commissioner,  it  was  possible  to  adopt  the  V-l  regulation  without  the 
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need  for  legislative  approval.  In  passing  the  legislation  bringing 
Maryland  into  the  compact,  the  general  assembly  reserved  for  itself 
only  the  right  of  veto  over  the  commissioner’s  action.  Thus,  rules  and 
regulations  properly  adopted  by  me  in  my  capacity  as  commissioner 
have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law,  unless  vetoed. 

The  V-l  regulation  was  adopted  in  Maryland  in  July  of  1965  to 
become  effective  July  1,  1966.  The  delay  of  almost  1  year  was  granted 
to  provide  sufficient  time  for  manufacturers  to  retool  and  for  dealers 
and  other  merchants  to  dispose  of  their  existing  stock  of  tires  not  in 
conformance  with  the  V-l  regulation.  During  the  balance  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall  of  1965,  it  became  apparent  to  us  that  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association,  an  organization  which  I  understand  repre¬ 
sents  virtually  all  tire  producers,  were  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
new  regulation.  Specifically,  they  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  the  so- 
called  cut  growth  test  in  the  tire  testing  procedures.  As  I  am  sure  most 
of  you  know,  this  cut  growth  test  requires  that  a  group  of  cuts  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  deep  be 
made  in  the  tire  to  be  tested.  The  tire  is  then  placed  on  a  wheel  and 
run  under  a  specified  weight  for  a  specified  period  of  time.  The  growt h 
in  the  size  of  the  cuts  in  the  tire  determine  whether  or  not  it  meets  the 
V-l  standards  for  this  particular  test. 

Originally,  the  V-l  regulation  permitted  the  tire  cut  to  grow  to  a 
length  3*/4  times  its  original  size.  As  previously  indicated,  this  was 
objected  to  by  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  and  became  a 
subject  for  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  vehicle  equipment  safety  com¬ 
missioners  in  New  Orleans  on  October  10,  1965. 

Seeking  to  modify  the  regulation,  representatives  of  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association  requested  that  the  cut  be  permitted  to  grow 
to  a  size  500  percent  greater  than  original.  Hoping  to  strike  a  com¬ 
promise,  the  VESC  commissioners  did  agree  to  and  adopted  a  400- 
percent  cut  growth  test.  Shortly  thereafter,  on  December  9, 1965,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  an  article  regarding  the  adoption  by 
the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  of  more  stringent  requirements 
for  the  testing  of  new  automobile  tires. 

Hopeful  that  the  revised  RMA  standards  meant  compliance  with 
the  revised  V-l  regulation,  my  executive  assistant,  Mr.  Ejner  Johnson, 
wrote  a  letter  requesting  a  copy  of  the  new  standards.  A  copy  of  these 
standards  was  sent  to  Mr.  Johnson  by  Mr.  Ross  R.  Ormsby,  president 
of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  along  with  a  letter  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  industry  felt  the  cut  growth  test  invalid  and  urging  Mary¬ 
land  to  delete  the  test  from  its  standards. 

As  the  law  is  written  in  Maryland,  it  is  my  obligation  to  demonstrate 
that  the  adoption  of  a  VESC  rule  or  regulation  would  run  counter  to 
the  public’s  interest  to  justify  a  refusal  to  act  or  a  modification  in  a 
VE&C  rule.  Therefore,  I  felt  that  the  RMA  would  have  to  provide 
to  such  agencies  as  the  General  Services  Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  that  the 
cut  growth  test  did  not  serve  the  public  interest  and  convince  the  VESC 
to  drop  the  cut  growth  test  before  I  could  possibly  comply  with  Mr. 
Ormsby’s  request. 

I  should  add  at  this  point  that  on  several  occasions  following  the 
adoption  of  the  V-l  regulation  in  Maryland,  representatives  of  the 
RMA  were  advised  that  Maryland  would  not  amend  the  V-l  regula- 
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tion  regarding  the  cut  growth  test  unless  such  amendment  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission. 

In  our  continuing  efforts  to  secure  compliance  with  the  V-l  regu¬ 
lation  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Johnson  met  with  representatives  of  the  Rub¬ 
ber  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Baltimore  Tire  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  our  departmental  offices  at  Glen  Burnie,  Md.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  1065.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  at  which  the  Baltimore  Tire 
Dealers’  Association  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the  V-l  regulation,  a 
letter  dated  January  21, ,1966,  was  sent  to  the  president  of  the  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association,  again  rejecting  the  RMA  proposal  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  cut  growth  test  for  the  reasons  previously  cited. 

In  that  letter  Mr.  Johnson  said,  and  I  quote: 

Maryland  probably  would  be  strongly  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
Automotive  Division  of  the  General  Services  Administration  regarding  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  cut  growth  test. 

The  letter  concluded  by  noting  that,  and  again  I  quote: 

Failure  of  the  RMA  to  modify  its  new  standards  would  certainly  give  impetus 
to  the  drive  for  Federal  regulation  in  this  area,  and  while  the  State  of  Maryland 
has  taken  no  position  regarding  Federal  regulation,  the  industry's  position  is 
well  known  and  documented. 

Regarding  the  former  quote,  I  direct  the  committee’s  attention  to 
the  Interim  Federal  Specifications  for  tires  recently  published  by  the 
Federal  Supply  Service  of  the  General  Services  Administration,  which 
on  page  4  specifies  that  the  growth  of  cuts  during  the  indoor  endurance 
test  of  tires  shall  not  exceed  400  percent.  This  Federal  cut  growth 
test,  of  course,  coincides  with  that  required  by  the  V-l  regulation 
now  in  effect  in  Maryland. 

In  an  interview  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  on  April  27,  1066, 
Mr,  Aubrey  M.  Crismond,  GSA  standardization  and  commodities  spe¬ 
cialist,  described  the  cut  growth  test  as,  and  1  quote,  a  “must.”  He 
also  disputed  industry's  contention  that,  compounding  a  tire  to  meet 
the  cut  growth  test  would  result  in  a  poor  traction  product,  that  wears 
out  faster,  Mr,  Crismond  said  GSA  tests  quote  “haven’t  found  that 
to  be  so  at  all,” 

I  direct  the  committee’s  attention  also  to  a  letter  from  Mr,  J,  Her¬ 
bert  Hollomon,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  included  in  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee’s  report  that  accompanied  S.  2669, 
About  the  cut  growth  test,,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Mr, 
Hollomon  said,  reported  that: 

RMA  does  not  consider  this  test  important;  however,  the  requirement  is  con¬ 
sidered  useful  in  eliminating  tires  that  tend  to  lose  their  treads  or  portions  of 
them. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  my  testimony,  we  in  Maryland  are 
not  primarily  interested  in  whether  fire  standards  are  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  State  government,  or  industry  itsel  f.  Our  major 
concern  is  the  establishment  of  meaningful  standards  that  offer  a 
strong  measure  of  safety  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  Nevertheless, 
there  have  been  some  conflicting  developments  that  are  disturbing. 

On  June  7,  1965,  Mr.  Qrmsby,  appearing  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  on  Federal  legislation  requiring  tires  to  comply 
with  certain  safety  and  labeling  regulations,  said: 

If  it  is  proved  necessary  that  legislation  Is  needed  to  enforce  these  (tire) 
standards,  Congress  has  already  provided  the  means.  The  Beamer  Resolution 
OS-481  0-^66 — pt  1 — — 14 
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of  1958  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com¬ 
mission*  The  Commission's  initial  work  has  been  in  the  tire  field*  Before  en¬ 
acting  tire  legislation  of  its  own,  Hie  Congress  should  allow  Hie  Vehicle  Equip¬ 
ment  Safety  Commission  to  carry  out  its  charter* 

Testifying  on  that  same  piece  of  legislation,  Hurry  F*  Burr,  a  vice 
president  of  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  appeared  with  representatives 
of  other  manufacturers,  saying: 

It  is  our  view  that  the  standards  program  of  the  VESC,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  standards  of  the  other  groups  which  we  have  described,  represents  a 
sound  approach  to  the  objectives  with  which  you  are  concerned  in  S*  1643. 

Despite  this  rather  strong  endorsement  of  the  VESO  approach  to 
establishing  tire  standards,  only  one  small  l  ire  manufacturer  has  thus 
far  agreed  to  produce  a  tire  that  either  meets  or  exceeds  the  V— 1 
regulation.  One  other  company  has  indicated  it  will  comply,  but 
has  not  yet  notified  the  Department  formally. 

New  Jersey,  which  also  has  adopted  the  V-l  regulation  effective 
July  1  of  this  year,  is  encountering  similar  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers,  despite  the  recent  reports  of  both  the  General  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  attesting  to  the 
validity  of  the  400-percent  cut  growth  test. 

Tlie  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  offers  two  principal  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  continued  reluctance  to  comply  with  V-L  First,  it  con¬ 
tends  that  Federal  tire  regulation  is  a  foregone  conclusion  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  foolish  to  comply  with  the  V-l  regulation  until 
Federal  standards  are  determined*  Such  an  argument  sounds  logical 
until  one  realizes  that  the  original  version  of  S*  2609  required  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  the  V-l  regulation  as  interim 
standards  until  final  Federal  standards  could  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  2  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act* 

Thus,  3.  2669,  in  its  original  form,  would  have  imposed,  as  an  in¬ 
terim  standard,  the  very  V-l  tire  standard  with  which  tire  manu¬ 
facturers  are  now  reluctant  to  conform.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  widespread  speculation  that  the  Mngnuson  bill,  even 
as  amended,  will  not  be  enacted  but  be  included  in  an  omnibus  stand¬ 
ards  bill  which  may  or  may  not  become  law. 

Secondly,  the  RMA  contends  that  to  abide  by  the  V-l  regulation 
may  require  the  industry  to  comply  with  50  different  sets  of  stand¬ 
ards.  Such  statements  directly  contradict  earlier  statements  of  in¬ 
dustry  representatives  in  support  of  the  vehicle  equipment  safety 
compact  as  a  means  of  promoting  uniform  regulation  of  equipment 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  experience  in  Maryland  has  led  us  to  the  unfortunate  con¬ 
clusion  that  perhaps  the  industry  supported  the  VESC  procedures 
rather  than  Federal  legislation  simply  because  it  felt  that  industry 
was  in  a  better  position  to  influence  standards  established  by  the  Ve¬ 
hicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  than  those  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  In  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  at  least  this  fortunately 
has  not  been  the  case. 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  before  ns  remains  the  establishment  and 
enforcement  of  effective  tire  standards,  I  can  assure  you  that  when 
V-l  becomes  effective  in  Maryland  on  July  1,  we  will  exert  every 
effort  under  the  law  to  eliminate  from  the  marketplace  those  tires 
that  do  not  meet  or  exceed  the  minimum  standards. 
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In  addition,  we  currently  are  engaged  in  a  campaign  in  Maryland 
to  establish  strong  consumer  resistance  to  substandard  tires,  and  1 
am  frank  to  say  that  my  testimony  here  today  is  a  part  of  that  cam¬ 
paign,  Nevertheless,  we  could  use  your  assistance,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  committee,  with  a  clearer  insight  into  this  problem  as  it,  af¬ 
fects  1  lie  States  and  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  will 
use  its  authority  and  influence  to  convince  the  tire  industry  to  con¬ 
form  to  federally  sanctioned  standards  established  by  procedures 
which  the  industry  itself  espoused  in  testimony  before  committees  of 
the  Congress, 

Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  your  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  present  my  views  on  this  subject. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Feiedel.  Mr.  Jewell,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  bringing  this 
factor  to  our  attention.  1  did  not  know  there  was  such  resistance 
from  the  tire  industry  to  meet  the  minimum  standards.  I  want  to 
compliment  you  on  the  work  you  are  doing, 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Jewell.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Mobs.  Mr,  Jewell,  1  want  also  to  compliment  you.  I  hope 
your  campaign  to  alert  the  people  of  Maryland  to  the  dangers  of 
substandard  tires  is  a  very  successful  one.  Perhaps  what  the  industry 
wants  is  to  have  the  Congress  enact  some  of  the  standards  that  can 
be  effective  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  orderly  method  that  you 
have  offered. 

Now,  is  the  V-l  standard  just  to  the  matter  of  compounding  of  the 
tread  rubber?  I  assume  that  is  what  is  involved  in  the  cut  growth 
test. 

Mr.  Jewell.  The  V-l  standard  goes  into  the  requirements  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  tire  related  to  not  only  the  cut  growth  but  the 
various  other  tests  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  produce  a  safe  tire* 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  V-l  standard  is  to  produce  a  tire  that  will 
wear  out  before  it  blows  out.  The  casing  that  you  have  in  hand  there 
is  a  very  questionable  type, 

Mr.  Moss,  Does  it  sanction  this  very  fragile  sidewall  construction 
in  this  two-ply  tire  ? 

Mr,  Jewell,  Mr.  Moss,  I  am  not  a  tire  engineer,  but  I  would 
question  very  much  whether  that  tire  would  meet  this  V-l  standard. 
1  would  doubt  very  much  that  it  does,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  want  to  join  the  chairman  in  expressing  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  your  appearance.  I  hope  that  you  really  enforce  that  stand¬ 
ard  when  it  becomes  effective  in  your  State  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may, 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  will  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  department  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  State  of  Maryland  will  exert  every  effort  in  that 
direction.  AVe  feel  that  through  the  cooperation  of  some  small  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry  that  we  will  accomplish  that  purpose, 

Mr.  Moss.  I  will  say  this,  the  attitude,  as  demonstrated  in  this 
chronology  you  have  given  the  committee,  of  the  industry  toward 
this  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  raises  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  committee  associating  in  any  manner  with  the 
agency  which  will  ultimately  have  a  major  role  in  formulating 
standards  for  motor  vehicles. 
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Mr.  Jewell.  Mr,  Moss,  in  that  regard,  let  me  refer  to  my  statement. 
I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  appraising  the  VESC.  We  are  us- 
ing  it  in  Mary  land  for  the  value  that  we  feel  it  has.  However,  I  think 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  VESC  lias  now  become  operative  and 
that  it  has  promulgated  a  rule  and  regulation,  and  by  virtue  of  the  rule 
and  regulation  that  it  has  promulgated,  and  the  fact  that  the  industry 
has  strongly  resisted  this  and  says  at  this  moment,  insofar  as  I  know, 
that  they  are  not  complying,  at  least  they  have  not  advised  us  so,  that, 
the  VSEC  in  this  instance  certainly  is  not  a  tool  of  the  tire  industry, 

Mr,  Moss.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  that  was  not  the  in¬ 
tended  implication,  but  the  ability  of  such  a  Commission  to  bring 
about  compliance  with  its  standards  is  a  very  significant  matter  which 
must  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  Congress.  Now  you  have  indicated 
since  the  standard  was  promulgated,  two  States  have  concurred,  Mary¬ 
land  and  New  Jersey,  but  they  have  met  total  resistance  or  almost  total 
resistance  by  the  industry. 

I  think  it  demonstrates,  perhaps,  the  need  for  much  greater  strenth- 
ening  of  the  Federal  role.  If  that  is  what  the  industry  wants,  if  they 
want  to  be  contemptuous  of  the  authority  of  the  States,  then  I  think 
they  are  going  to  force  the  Congress  to  take  appropriate  legislative 
steps  to  insure  that  their  contempt  will  not  continue. 

Mr.  Friedel*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moss* 

Mr.  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Is  this  V-l  regulation  normally  what  you  call  a  four-ply  tire? 

Mr.  Jewell.  No,  sir.  I  have  the  standards  that  are  set  forth  in  this 
that  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  with  the  committee  as  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr,  Younger.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  submit  it  for  the  file  for 
our  reference. 

Mr.  Jewell.  I  will  do  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Younger,  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Thank  you. 

Mr 'Satterfield  ? 

Mr*  Satterfield.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr*  Friedel.  Mr*  Jewell,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr*  Jewell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
mittee* 

Analysis  and  Statement  of  John  R.  Jewell,  Maryland  Commissioner  or 

Motor  Vehicles 

H.1L  12632 

It  appropriates  $5,000,000  from  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make 
grants  to  the  various  states  of  up  to  90  percent  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out 
programs  for  the  design  and  testing  of  safer  passenger  automobiles.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  only  state  that  has  thus  far  built  a  prototype  safety  vehicle 
has  been  New  York  and  to  promote  the  duplication  of  this  feat  in  other  stales 
may  simply  be  a  waste  of  federal  funds.  If  the  Congress  is  to  consider  such  a 
program  as  this  then  it  may  he  advisable  to  also  consider  a  direct  appropriation 
to  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  to  design  and  test  safer  passenger 
automobiles*  This  Commission  which  is  composed  of  44  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  could  enable  the  states  to  better  coordinate  their  testing  procedures 
and  eliminate  duplicate  efforts. 
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H.R.  12709,  H.B.  12905,  JI.R.  12593,  II.R.  12548 

All  of  these  bills  are  identical  and  would  establish  a  national  traffic  safety 
agency  and  center  to  promote  a  uniform  traffic  safety  environment.  These  pro¬ 
posals  also  call  for  the  establishment  of  national  traffic  safety  standards  and 
further  provides  for  the  certification  for  motor  vehicles.  The  bills  further  pro¬ 
vide  for  grants  of  up  to  30  percent  to  the  various  states.  The  only  unfortunate 
aspect  about  this  legislation  from  the  State’s  standpoint  is  that  it  would  require 
the  establishment  or  designation  of  a  central  agency  to  administer  the  State’s 
overall  traffic  safety  program.  Since,  in  most  states,  this  program  is  fragmented, 
it  would  seem  that  a  more  practical  approach  would  be  to  place  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  administering  the  states  safety  program  in  a  Council  composed  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Chairman  of  the  State  Roads  Commission  and 
the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Police  or  counterparts.  There  is  sentiment  for 
this  tyi>e  of  legislation  and  at  the  19(>6  session  of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly 
recently,  legislation  was  introduced  that  would  require  the  certification  that 
motor  vehicles  meet  certain  standards  established  by  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  before  being  permitted  to  operate  on  Maryland  highways. 

H.R.  13228 

This  bill  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  four  bills  discussed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  and  its  purpose  is  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  establishment  of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  Interstate 
Commerce. 

II.R.  688,  H.R.  9478,  H.R.  7784,  H.R.  7494,  H.R.  12989,  H.R.  11891 

Essentially,  the  above  listed  bills  provide  for  the  establishment  of  minimum 
safety  standards  for  tires  sold  or  shipped  in  Interstate  Commerce  for  use  on 
motor  vehicles.  Since  Maryland  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  the  “V-l”  regulation 
promulgated  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  establishing  minimum 
performance  standards  for  new  tires  for  ‘Class  A’  vehicles,  naturally,  we  are 
interested  in  the  adoption  of  similar  or  more  strict  standards  throughout  the 
nation.  Whether  this  is  done  by  the  adoption  of  “V-l”  by  other  member  states 
or  through  uniform  federal  legislation  is  not  the  major  i>oint  of  issue,  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  to  protect  the  public  welfare  by  acting  with  dispatch  in  this  matter. 

II.R.  570 

This  legislation  would  require  automobile  manufacturers  to  issue  certificates 
of  fitness  for  every  automobile  manufactured  for  sale  by  them  for  use  on  the 
public  highways.  No  recommendation. 

H.R.  12901,  H.R.  9514 

Both  bills  would  provide  for  the  research,  design,  development  and  construction 
of  fully  operational  prototype  passenger  motor  vehicles  in  embodying  up  to  date 
safety  features.  This  pro|x>sal  is  similar  to  action  taken  by  the  state  of  New 
York  in  the  development  of  a  prototype  vehicle  and  could  do  much  in  developing 
safer  cars  for  travel  on  today’s  highways.  It  would  also  seem  appropriate  that 
this  project  be  undertaken  by  the  federal  government  rather  than  by  various 
state  governments  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
either  state  or  federal  funds. 

II.R.  9479,  H.R.  9303,  H.R.  9153,  H.R.  8724,  H.R.  12393.  H.R.  12990 

The  above  bills  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prescribe  cer¬ 
tain  safety  features  that  would  be  incorporated  in  all  passenger  motor  vehicles 
sold  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  that  such  legisla¬ 
tion  would  not  only  be  in  the  public  interest  hut  would  also  promote  the  uniform 
adopt  ion  of  safety  features  by  automobile  manufacturers.  However,  enactment 
of  such  legislation  would,  no  doubt,  render  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com¬ 
pact  obsolute  and  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Committee  to  contact  the  office  of  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  in  Washington  for  comment. 
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H.R.  414 

This  is  similar  to  the  above  listed  bills  empowering  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  prescribe  safety  devices  for  use  on  motor  vehicles.  It  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  public  with  the  safest  automobiles  possible  without  increasing  costs. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  would  also  be  in  the  public  interest  and  would  promote 
the  uniform  adoption  of  safety  devices  by  automobile  manufacturers.  Again, 
however,  enactment  of  such  legislation  would,  no  doubt,  render  the  Vehicle  Equip¬ 
ment  Safety  Compact  obsolete  and  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Committee  to  contact 
the  office  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  in  Washington  for  com¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Carl  Clark,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CARL  CLARK,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Dr.  Clark.  Mr.  Friedel  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Carl  Clark. 
I  am  a  research  scientist  in  crash  injury  protection  work  in  Baltimore. 
I  am  speaking  as  an  individual.  May  I  stress  this  point. 

IHor  the  past  10  years  I  have  lieen  involved  in  research  on  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  acceleration  on  man,  including  studies  of  means  to  elleviate 
these  effects  by  protective  restraint;  systems. 

Earlier  today  we  had  some  call  for  an  upper  body  restraint.  I  am 
going  to  be  talking  to  you  about  some  research  possibilities  for  this 
type  of  support. 

From  1056  to  1961  I  was  head  of  the  Biophysics  Division  of  the 
Navy  Human  Centrifuge  Laboratory  in  Johnsvllle,  Pa.  From  1961 
to  the  present,  1  have  oeen  in  private  industry,  continuing  research 
on  acceleration  effects.  For  the  past  2  years  I  have  l>een  head  of  a 
research  project  supported  by  a  contract  from  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration  on  the  possible  uses  of  airbag  re¬ 
straint  systems  in  spacecraft  and  aircraft,  with  a  consideration  and 
analysis  at  the  end  of  the  contract  period  of  the  possible  uses  of  air¬ 
bag  restraints  in  other  inodes  of  transportation,  including  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  highspeed  t  rains. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  films  of  this  work.  My  direct  testimony 
will  be  excerpts  to  you  from  reports  on  this  work  although  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  go  through  this  entire  direct  testimony.  I  will  mainly 
describe  the  film. 

This  work,  I  will  emphasize,  was  supported  by  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration  and  is  an  example  of  studies  that 
initially  began  with  application  to  space  but  now  are  recognized  to 
have  applications  on  the  ground  as  well. 

(Film  presentation.) 

Dr.  Clark.  This  work  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  possibilities  of 
supporting  people  not  in  rigid  restraint  systems,  but  in  elastic  re¬ 
straint  systems,  in  bags  which  surround  the  person.  These  experi¬ 
mental  studies  begin  in  a  very  simple  way.  This  does  not  look  a  bit 
like  an  automobile,  yet  the  measurements  we  make  from  experiments 
of  this  sort  show  the  possibility  of  supporting  the  human  by  an  in¬ 
flating  bag  that  surrounds  him  in  the  impact  and  allows  him  to  go 
through  an  accident  or  impact  without  injury.  This  possibility  of 
crashing  without  injury  is  t lie  key  point  of  this  presentation. 
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The  space  work  under  NASA  contract  then  looked  at  a  larger  sys¬ 
tem  simulating  a  spacecraft.  You  will  notice  in  these  impacts  there 
is  some  rebound.  This  is  a  transparent  upper  body  support  that 
would  support  an  astronaut,  for  example.  This  rebound  is  at  such  a 
low  frequency  that  it  is  quite  acceptable  to  leave  the  restraint  inflated 
in  case  the  spacecraft  has  a  multiple-impact  situation. 

We  looked  at  this  initially  with  dummies,  and  then  went  on  to  work 
with  humans.  These  loads  that  you  are  seeing  here  involve  loads  on 
the  vehicle  of  70  to  100  g.  Because  the  man  can  move  in  a  controlled 
way  with  respect  to  the  vehicle,  the  loads  on  the  man  are  nearer  20  g. 

The  impacts  that  we  studied  in  this  series  went  on  to  the  velocities 
of  landing  of  spacecraft  ;  that  is,  of  the  order  of  30  feet  per  second. 
This  is  still  a  fairly  low  velocity.  It  is  22  miles  an  hour  approximate¬ 
ly,  and  yet  because  we  are  landing  extremely  abruptly  here,  this  is 
quite  a  severe  type  of  impact.  Yet  you  can  see  that  in  this  condi¬ 
tion — here  is  a  10-foot  drop,  for  example,  in  these  conditions,  although 
the  loads  on  the  vehicle  are  very  severe,  because  of  the  controlled 
displacement  of  the  man  with  respect  to  the  vehicle,  the  loads  on  the 
man  are  reduced  and  the  man  is  uninjured. 

That  was  a  16-foot  drop,  again  about  65  g.  on  the  vehicle  and  about 
20  g.  on  the  man.  This  type  of  restraint  system  can  be  used  for 
oblique  crashes.  This  is  a  16-foot  drop  at  45°  tilt  of  the  vehicle. 

These,  then,  represent  the  accident  situations.  What  we  are  saying 
is  that  with  adequate  body  protection,  one  can  go  through  very  severe 
accidents  and  essentially  be  uninjured — 20  g.  for  a  well-supported 
man  is  perfectly  tolerable. 

We  were  then  encouraged  by  the  Space  Administration  to  look  at 
the  airplane  protective  problem.  This  is  a  moderate  crash  with  a  lap 
belt  and  the  belt  all  too  often  breaks.  If  one  had  an  inflated  bag  that 
would  expand  in  front  of  the  passenger  just  prior  to  the  impact, 
major  protection  would  be  provided.  Notice  the  controlled  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  support  of  the  upper  body  so  that  there  is  not  this  impact 
into  the  rigid  surrounding  structures. 

This  is  an  intentional  crash  of  an  airplane  at  160  miles  an  hour. 
It  bounced  over  two  hills  and  went  into  the  following  valley.  This  is 
a  very  severe  accident.  Yet  a  well  protected  passenger  in  this  aircraft 
could  have  survived  this  crash  uninjured.  This  is  so  because  it  is 
possible  to  isolate  from  some  of  the  loads  of  this  crash  and  to  support 
the  body  in  such  a  way  that  his  injury  is  prevented.  This  is  a  surviv- 
able  crash.  By  this  we  mean  the  cabin  of  the  airplane  is  not  totally 
destroyed.  Anybody  that  is  in  still  an  intact  part  of  the  cabin  shoufd 
survive  this  crash  uninjured. 

Watch  the  white  dummy.  He  goes  straight  down  in  the  present 
type  of  seats;  they  break  and  there  is  major  injury.  This  dummy 
will  break  the  seat  in  front  of  him  with  his  head  just  as  you  can  do  in 
the  back  seat,  of  an  automobile.  We  need  upper  body  support  in 
severe  accidents. 

In  the  backward  facing  seat,  an  excellent  design  if  the  seat  back 
holds,  if  the  crash  is  more  severe  and  the  seat  back  fails,  this  can  be 
exceedingly  inadequate.  The  need  then  is  to  provide  a  broad  support 
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that  will  be  put  out  just  before  the  crash  to  provide  load  isolation  for 
the  passengers* 

These  dummies  were  right  across  the  aisle  from  the  airbag-supported 
dummy*  You  can  in  a  moment  see  the  difference  in  response.  They 
are  swept  to  the  floor  by  these  loads  in  the  crashing  airplane*  This,  1 
think  you  wil  agree,  is  a  very  severe  accident. 

This  now  is  the  airbag-supported  dummy.  In  the  first  hill  he  moves 
down  into  the  bag  and  back  into  the  seat.  Because  he  is  surrounded  by 
yielding  material,  the  loads  on  the  dummy  in  the  entire  crash  are  prob¬ 
ably  under  10  g. 

May  I  stress  that  this  experiment  was  run  for  the  FA  A  by  the  Flight 
Safety  Foundation,  and  we,  as  a  NASA  contractor,  were  on  board  the 
experiment  as  one  of  many  parts  of  the  total  experiment* 

Although  the  system  is  partly  loosened  up  because  the  seat  in  front 
broke  forward  and  there  were  no  protective  bags  in  the  front  seat, 
the  dummy  is  still  surrounded  by  the  yielding  material,  so  is  not  in¬ 
jured  by  this  severe  accident. 

The  plan  then  flies  over  that  second  hill  and  comes  to  rest  in  the 
valley  and  rolls  over  onto  its  left  side*  Even  in  this  third  type  of  sit- 
ation  the  dummy  simply  hit  the  yielding  material  and  has  the  protec¬ 
tion. 

So  this  accident  at  160  miles  an  hour  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
injury. 

The  second  collision  can  he  one  in  which  there  is  protectioi  provided. 
There  is  the  plane  coming  to  rest  and  the  dummy,  I  think  you  would 
agree,  would  be  essentially  uninjured* 

We  were  concerned,  however,  about  the  severe  downloads.  Ho  my 
co worker,  Carl  Blechschmidt,  is  making  a  run  with  our  inflated  seat 
structure.  We  are  interested  in  surrounding  the  person  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  with  controlled,  yielding  material*  This  is  a  slow -motion  film, 
of  course* 

The  design  then  is  to  build  an  air  seat,  an  inflated  seat  st  ructure  that 
will  also  deform,  that  will  have  the  reliability  of  a  well-designed  auto¬ 
mobile  tire,  could  be  inflated  for  its  lifespan  or  perhaps  only  occasion¬ 
ally  checked,  yet  it  would  look  and  feel  like  a  regular  seat  under  1  g, 
conditions.  Under  severe  impact  condit  ions,  it  would  deform  in  a  con¬ 
trol!  able  way. 

This  is  about  67  g,  on  the  structure.  It  is  about  7  g.  on  the  man's 
chest.  Because  of  the  deformation  of  the  system,  the  head  support  is 
not  absolutely  required*  There  is  a  controlled  yielding.  Likewise,  in 
the  vertical  load  situation  the  seat  deforms  so  that  instead  of  break¬ 
ing  through  the  metal  seat,  there  is  some  load  isolation  provided  for 
the  dummy* 

We  have  the  possibility  in  these  air  seats  of  deflating  the  seat  after  a 
sever  crash  as  well  as  deflating  the  airbags.  In  the  airplane  applica¬ 
tion,  this  would  open  up  the  entire  passenger  compartment  as  an  escape 
corridor  in  case  of  a  need  for  rapid  escape  in  fires. 

This  is  a  045  hitting  at  100  miles  an  hour.  It  will  stop  in  twice 
its  length.  This  also  was  staged  by  the  Flight  Safety  Foundation  for 
the  Army,  We  had  an  air  seat  and  airbags  in  this  airplane*  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  was  a  regular  seat  in  back  of  our  experiment  with 
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two  dummies  on  it.  These  dummies  did  have  chest  airbags  but  the 
regular  seat  tore  loose  from  the  airplane.  You  can  see  the  two  front 
dummies  on  the  air  seat  and  the  two  in  back.  In  this  crash  they  go 
forward,  but  they  come  back.  Now  the  regular  seat  is  torn  loose. 
It  is  up  above  our  air  seat,  yet  if  this  had  been  both  seats  with  the 
regular  design,  they  would  have  been  up  in  the  front  of  the  airplane. 

There  was  a  chance  for  survival  in  this  very  severe  crash  situation 
with  its  controlled  deformation  seat  design,  AH  of  us  working  in  the 
safety  area  have  recognized  that  many  more  people  are  killed  on  the 
highways  than  are  killed  in  airplane  and  space  transportation  situa¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  we  try  to  apply  this  work  to  the  automobile  situ¬ 
ation. 

You  are  going  to  see  here  a  series  of  catapult  track  tests  by  the  FA  A, 
again  in  cooperation  with  the  Space  Administration  and  our  contract. 
You  can  see  in  the  middle  there  an  air  seat  with  the  chest  airbag  and 
this  first  crash  is  a  velocity  change  of  68  miles  an  hour.  The  stopping 
distance  is  not  as  short  as  a  barrier  crash.  This  is  more  like  a  car-to- 
car  or  perhaps  a  little  less  than  a  car-to-car  type  of  collision.  You 
can  see  the  controlled  deformation  of  the  hags  so  that  the  load  is  dis¬ 
tributed  and  there  is  some  isolation  provided. 

The  hat  is  Hying  off  the  dummy,  but  in  general  this  is  a  perfectly 
tolerable  load  condition  and  the  upper  body  support  is  provided. 

Now,  in  the  automobile  accident  situation,  of  course,  you  do  not 
want  these  bags  inflated  at  all  times,  so  we  are  looking  into  designs 
that  will  allow  the  very  rapid  inflation  of  the  bags  just  before  the 
impact  situation,  I  will  go  on  with  that  discussion  in  a  moment. 

This  next  crash  is  a  velocity  change  of  84  miles  an  hour.  The  regu¬ 
lar  seat  in  back  breaks.  This  causes  the  seat  belt  to  break.  This 
causes  the  airbag  to  break  and  the  back  seat  dummy  is  thrown  out  of 
the  back  seat,  the  regular  seat.  The  dummy  in  the  air  seat  is  perfectly 
protected  and  would  go  through  this  crash  at  84  miles  an  hour  velocity 
change  without  injury. 

We,  therefore,  have  the  possibility  of  looking  at  the  support  pro¬ 
vided  by  these  airbags  in  automobiles.  The  University  of  California 
Institute  of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Engineering,  in  a  project  di¬ 
rected  by  Mr.  Derwyn  Severy,  is  now  carrying  out  a  series  of  school- 
bus  crash  experiments.  We  were  allowed  to  put  the  airbags  into  one 
of  the  ears  and  the  sehoolbus.  For  the  airpline  situation  we  are  look¬ 
ing  at  bags  that  would  inflate  over  a  matter  of  seconds,  perhaps  for 
every  takeoff  and  landing.  In  the  automobile,  they  must  inflate  much 
faster. 

The  pressure  in  these  bags  needs  to  be  only  a  few  inches  of  water 
(or  one-third  of  a  pound  per  square  inch)  so  there  is  no  respiratory 
problem,  A  child  can  have  his  face  pressed  in  this  bag  and  he  can 
breathe  around  the  corners.  We  are  looking  at  several  designs  that 
will  involve  automatic  rollup  of  the  bags  so  that  in  the  automobile 
situation,  for  example,  if  the  hags  inflated  around  the  passenger  and 
then  the  driver  avoided  the  crash,  he  would  simply  throw  a  switch  and 
the  bag  would  roll  up  by  itself.  This  would  provide  protection  if  the 
protection  is  needed. 
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In  the  automobile  situation,  we  would  like  to  use  the  techniques  we 
are  using  in  the  space  field  of  automatically  sensing  malfunctions  in 
the  vehicle  or  the  performance.  For  example,  we  find  a  significant  per¬ 
cent  of  the  automobile  accidents  are  single-car  accidents  where  the  car 
goes  off  the  road.  With  modern  techniques,  this  can  very  easily  be 
sensed  in  the  wheel.  When  the  wheel  leaves  the  road,  we  would  inflate 
bags  around  the  passengers. 

We  would  not  do  this  around  the  driver  initially,  hoping  that  the 
driver  might  be  able  to  steer  back  onto  the  road.  If  there  is  an  abrupt 
braking,  as  in  panic  braking,  we  would  automatically  inflate  bags 
around  the  wife  and  children.  If  there  are  skids  developing  or  other 
emergency  turn  situations,  these  can  all  be  sensed  in  the  way  the  auto¬ 
mobile  is  driving  and  used  to  automatically  trigger  these  bags,  not 
explosively,  but  at  a  slower  rate. 

These  films  show  some  of  our  automobile  measurements,  of  abrupt 
braking,  and  turns.  This  last  turn  was  so  abrupt  that  it  popped  the 
hubcap  off  the  car.  These  conditions  can  l>e  sensed,  and  the  airbags 
automatically  inflated  around  the  passengers  if  there  is  a  possibility  of 
a  crash.  If  the  crash  occurs,  after  it  is  over  the  airbags  are  automati¬ 
cally  deflated. 

This  now  is  the  experiment  at  the  University  of  California  less  than 
2  weeks  ago.  The  right  front  passenger  has  an  inflated  air  bag  and 
this  air  is  going  to  run  into  the  back  of  a  schoolbus  at  60  miles  an 
hour. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  results  of  this  experiment  but  it  does  look  as 
if  the  air  bags  remained  inflated  through  perhaps  the  most  critical 
parts  of  this  crash.  The  bag  was  deflated,  apparently  when  parts  of 
the  hood  were  pushed  back  and  broke  the  windshield  and  came  into  the 
passenger  compartment,  and  punctured  the  airbag. 

This  is  a  marginally  survival  accident.  Here  we  go,  the  car  hits  the 
bus  at  60  miles  an  hour.  The  hood  is  crinkled  back  into  the  passenger 
compartment.  The  driver  is  wrapped  around  the  broken  steering 
wheel.  You  see  the  passenger  sitting  back. 

This  is  the  schoolbus  and  we  are  ciuite  interested  in  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  measure  for  seat  belts  in  schoolbuses.  We  did  have  an  air  seat 
in  this  experiment.  Again,  this  is  by  the  Institute  of  Transportation 
and  Traffic  Engineering  at  the  University  of  California. 

You  see  again  the  dummy  on  the  right  "front  who  had  the  protection 
through  the  most  critical  period  of  the  crash  by  this  air  bag. 

We  think  then  that  we  have  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  air  bag 
protective  systems  in  providing  this  upper  body  support.  We  see 
that  this  protection  requires  the  bags  to  be  inflated  and  our  planned  ex¬ 
perimental  work  now  and  our  thoughts  are  directed  toward  ways  in 
which  we  can  automatically  sense  these  malfunctions  of  driving  per¬ 
formance  that  are  developing  in  automobiles  and  hopefully  provide 
this  protective  system  without  the  passengers  doing  anything  about  it. 

We  have  used  the  techniques  that  we  use  in  the  space  business  in 
our  plan  for  automatically  deflating  these  bags  after  the  crash. 
Again,  may  I  stress  that  in  the  airplane  situation  we  suggest  deflat- 
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ing  not  only  the  bags  but  also  the  seats  so  that  the  entire  cabin  of 
the  airplane  becomes  the  escape  corridor* 

If  I  might  take  an  instant  to  point  to  what  is  in  this  direct  testi¬ 
mony  without  really  reading  through  it— 

Mr,  Friedel*  Just  a  moment,  Dr.  Clark.  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  your  very  fine  research  you  have  done  in  this  field* 
of  transportation  showing  how  overridingly  important  the  automo- 
Off  the  record* 

(Discussion  off  the  record*) 

I)r*  Clark.  We  are  very  concerned  in  the  space  approach  to  any 
problem,  the  aerospace  approach,  with  what  w©  call  the  cost  effec¬ 
tiveness  study,  the  trade-on  of  the  cost  of  doing  new  things  versus 
the  benefit  of  doing  these  things. 

So,  we  are  proposing  an  advanced  restraint  concept.  I  want  to 
stress  that  the  concept  of  air  bag  restraint  it  turns  out  was  not  orig¬ 
inal  with  me,  although  I  thought  it  was  when  I  began  the  work. 
It  turns  out  Jordan  off  in  1952  had  this  idea,  Hetrick  had  it,  Ben- 
rud,  Bertrand  and  Lipkin  had  it.  We  seem  to  have  done  the  most 
extensive  set  of  experiments* 

In  looking  at  these  things,  the  possibilities  of  these  new  ideas,  we 
need  to  examine  what  we  can  do  if  these  things  are  effective,  as 
effective  as  we  seem  to  feel  from  the  initial  research* 

So,  in  the  testimony  that  X  am  handling  you  I  have  extracted 
pieces  of  our  reports  to  the  Space  Administration  on  elements  of 
this  system*  This  begins  with  table  1  on  page  2  on  the  total  means 
of  transportation  showing  how  overridingly  important  the  automobile 
is  in  the  way  we  get  about* 

You  may  care  to  later  read  some  of  the  subscripts*  The  space¬ 
craft  safety  in  comparison  to  the  automobile  safety,  for  example,  is 
noted  here*  No  one  has  been  killed  in  a  space  situation  but  we  are 
designing  the  spacecraft  to  be  more  than  100  times  as  safe  per  mile 
of  travel* 

Mr,  Friedel.  The  testimony  you  have  will  be  in  the  files  of  the 
committee. 

Dr*  Clark,  Very  good* 

Mr,  Friedel*  There  might  be  some  questions. 

Mr,  Moss,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr,  Mobs,  Dr.  Clark,  I  believe  that  I  noted  in  the  pictures  that 
you  took  part  in  some  of  these  experiments  as  the  subject  being 
subjected  to  the  impact*  You  are  convinced  as  a  result  not  only 
of  involvement  in  the  development  of  these  experiments  and  the 
concepts  upon  which  they  are  based  but  as  an  active  what?  Experi¬ 
mental  animal  ? 

Dr.  Clark.  One  learns  most  by  participating  in  these  things* 

Mr.  Moss.  Y ou  can  survive  many  of  the  crashes  ? 

Dr.  Clark.  Yes* 

Mr.  Moss*  There  lias  been  extensive  experimenting  in  air  safety, 
has  there  not? 

Dr*  Clark.  Yes*  A  great  deal  of  the  support  of  the  Government 
research  on  safety  has  been  in  the  aviation  safety  area* 
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#  Moss.  How  closely  has  this  been  followed  by  the  automotive 
industry  ? 

l>r.  Clark.  I  think  the  safety  engineers  in  the  automotive  industry 
are  familiar  with  this  hut  I  really  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  details  of  their  information. 

Mr.  Moss.  Without  putting  you  on  the  spot,  you  have  not  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  interest  shown  in  this  type  of  research,  is  that  correct  ? 
Dr.  Clark.  I  think  that  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr,  Moss.  Thank  you, 

M r.  F  k  i  edel  .  M  r .  You n  ge  r  ? 

Mr.  Younger.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr,  Chairman* 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr,  Satterfield  i 

Mr.  Satterfield,  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  F Riedel,  Mr.  Famsley  ? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  No  questions.  Just  lots  of  luck* 

I)r,  Clark.  I  wonder  if  I  might  emphasize  table  5  on  page  7  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  discussion  on  statist  ics  ?  We  do  not,  indeed,  have  very  good 
statistics  but  many  of  the  numbers  that  are  proposed  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  reliable  numbers*  1  am  simply  indicating  in  this  table,  as 
others  have  indicated  that  the  true  numbers  may  be  quite  a  bit  higher 
than  those  we  now  think.  Instead  of  the  $9  billion  direct  cost  of  acci¬ 
dents,  perhaps  a  better  cost  is  a  least  $12  billion* 

What  we  learn  from  the  cost  effectiveness  approach  is  that  if  we 
could  spend  some  money  on  research  and  find  a  new  solution  we  might 
actually  spend  leas  money  on  this  increased  research  and  application 
for  safety  and  residual  accidents  than  we  are  now  spending  on  acci¬ 
dents  alone. 

And  yet  we  would  save  perhaps  25,000  people  a  year  from  being 
killed,  and  2y2  million  people  a  year  from  being  injured.  With  an 
improved  restraint  and  vehicle  interior  surroundings,  we  could  indeed 
survive  the  “siirvivable"  crashes — and  about  half  the  now  fatal  crashes 
are  “survivable” ;  that  is,  do  not  result  in  destruction  of  the  passenger 
compartment  And  we  could  emerge  uninjured  from  wliat  I  call  the 
“needless  pain**  crashes — and  at  least  half  of  the  present  crashes  with 
injury  are  of  “needless  pain”;  that  is,  they  involve  passenger  compart¬ 
ment  accelerations  which  alone  would  not  cause  injury  or  pain.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Ira  G*  Ross,  president*  Cornell  Aeronautical  Lab¬ 
oratory,  of  Cornell  University,  Buffalo,  N*Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  IRA  G%  ROSS*  PRESIDENT,  CORNELL  AERONAUTI¬ 
CAL  LABORATORY*  INC.,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  BUFFALO*  NX; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT  A.  WOLF*  HEAD  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

Mr,  Ross,  I  have  with  me  Mr.  Wolf  who  is  head  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  research  department  of  the  laboratory.  We  have,  of  course,  sub¬ 
mitted  prepared  testimony  in  detail,  I  should  prefer  in  the  interest 
of  your  time,  if  I  may,  simply  to  stress  one  salient  point  which  I  would 
like  to  emphasize. 
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Mr.  Friedfx.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 
(Statement  referred  to  follows;) 

Statement  of  Ira  G.  Boss,  President,  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratory,  Inc, 

THE  RESEARCH  PROCESS  IN  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

For  nearly  15  years,  Cornell's  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research  project — now 
a  part  of  ihe  broader  program  of  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory1 — has  eon* 
ducted  Held  research  in  some  30  states  In  an  attempt  to  uncover  the  leading  causes 
of  injury  resulting  from  automobile  accidents.  To  our  knowledge,  this  research 
represents  the  most  comprehensive  and  longest  sustained  program  of  accident 
data  gathering  In  the  country.  Our  practical  experience  in  the  research  process 
involved  with  highway  accident  Investigations — from  data  collection  to  com¬ 
pleted  analysis — is,  we  believe,  unparalleled.  Our  staff  in  this  field  has  over  100 
man  years  of  experience.  In  addition  to  our  research  In  Injury  causation,  the 
Laboratory  has  contributed  to  research  is  such  fields  as  vehicle  stability  and 
control,  crash  protection  and  restraint  techniques,  highway  barrier  design,  traffic 
control  and  future  highway  systems  concepts.  It  is  from  this  unique  background 
that  we  testify  before  this  Committee  today. 

As  signified  by  many  of  the  Bills  before  this  Committee,  intensified  research 
into  the  causes  of  traffic  accidents,  deaths  and  injuries  is  urgently  required. 
Traffic  safety  is  a  complex  problem  involving  interactions  among  the  vehicle, 
the  driver  and  the  highway  environment.  Seeking  the  truth  about  the  effects 
of  any  one  of  these  variables  will  require  a  large  amount  of  data,  a  rigorous 
process  of  analysis  and,  in  many  cases,  considerable  experimentation,  A  truly 
comprehensive  volume  of  data  will  be  critical  to  success  in  order  to  investigate 
the  myriad  factors  which  influence  accidents  as  well  as  to  safeguard  against  the 
false  conclusions  which  can  he  drawn  by  examining  only  a  few  accident  cases. 
We  have  found  that  our  own  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research  project,  for  all 
its  breadth,  often  wants  for  data.  And,  as  we  all  recognize,  this  study  into  the 
causes  of  Injury  resulting  from  auto  crashes  is  but  a  scratch  upon  the  surface 
of  the  overall  traffic  safety  problem.  The  nation  will  well  benefit  from  large 
st  ale  research  to  undercover  data  and  enable  effective  analysis  of  this  many 
faceted  problem.  Federal  leadership  in  attacking  this  public  problem  is  most 
logical  and  should  draw  upon  the  resources  of  both  the  public  and  the  private 
seti  or. 

In  relation  to  the  establishment  of  vehicle  standards  as  proposed  by  several 
of  the  Bills  before  this  Committee,  research  should  prove  highly  prod  active. 
Whereas  valid  standards  are  highly  desirable,  our  Laboratory  asserts  that  there 
is  not  today  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  complex  interrelationships  among  driver, 
vehicle  and  highway  to  warrant  broad  conclusions  and  specifications  for  vehicle 
performance  standards  as  well  as  of  operating  regulations  or  of  driver  training 
methods,  I'ntil  research  has  brought  forth  better  understanding,  any  regulation 
in  these  fields  should  be  most  carefully  delimited  to  the  relatively  small  areas  of 
established  fact  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  GSA  standards.  Premature 
freezing  of  performance  standards  beyond  these  limits  may  well  inhibit  innova¬ 
tion  and  impede  evolution  toward  configurations  and  characteristics  which, 
while  presently  un conceived,  might  ultimately  bring  optimum  interrelation 
among  driver,  vehicle,  highway  and  traffic  control. 

The  need  for  research  in  traffic  safety  are  manifold.  Without  attempting  to 
catalog  them  all,  let  us  point  to  some  six  requirements  (Appendix  A)  which 
immediately  stand  out  In  our  minds : 

1.  A  body  of  theory  in  crash  mechanics  as  a  basis  for  the  rational  design 
of  automobile  structures  to  minimise  crash  forces ; 

2.  Specification  of  handling  characteristics  for  automobiles  for  providing 
the  average  driver  the  maximum  efficiency  and  safety ; 


1  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory.  Inc.  Is  a  nonprofit.  Independent  research  laboratory, 
wholly  owned  by  Cornell  University,  primarily  devoted  to  applied  research  In  aeronautics, 
astronautics,  electronics  and  associated  sciences.  In  addition,  n  major  program  in  trans¬ 
portation  research,  including  highway  safety,  ha*  evolved  over  the  years, 
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3.  Operational  theory  of  the  highway  system  in  order  to  understand  and, 
heuce,  control  the  interrelationship  among  highway  design,  driver  behavior 

and  traffic  flow;  ....  .  ,  .  . 

4.  The  enhancement  of  driver  skills  involving  baste  research  and  train- 
ing  techniques,  incentives  for  improving  driver  skills  and  measures  of  ef- 
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5.  Evaluation  of  accident  countermeasures  wherein  data  of  actual  accid¬ 
ents  can  be  collected  in  an  amount  and  comprehensiveness  to  permit  inspec¬ 
tion  and  evaluation  of  the  results  of  counter-measures  (for  example,  vehicle 
standards)  which  have  been  put  into  effect  to  curb  or  minimize  accidents; 

And  last — but  hardly  least — 

6.  A  fundamental  understanding  of  what  niuses  accidents.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  we  have  l>egun  a  prototype  program  in  this  area  of  accident 
causation  under  recent  sponsorship  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation.  Ultimately,  however,  a  broader  based  effort  will  be  needed. 

Research  into  these  and  other  problems  is  indeed  in  the  public  interest.  How¬ 
ever.  based  on  our  exigences  let  us  point  to  one  inq>ortant  consideration— an 
often  misunderstood  one — which  must  be  recognized  to  insure  that  much  of  this 
research  achieves  maximum  effectiveness  to  the  public’s  benefit.  Many  of  the 
problem  areas  in  traffic  safety,  as  with  research  into  the  causes  of  accidents,  will 
depend  for  solution  upon  case  studies  of  actual  accidents,  including  interviews 
with  participants.  In  such  instances,  case  studies  are  the  raw  ingredients  of 
the  research  process  and  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  only  as  effective  as 
these  data  allow.  To  insure  that  the  most  complete  and  accurate  data  concern¬ 
ing  specific  accidents  l»e  volunteered  to  the  researcher,  our  experience  indicates 
that  such  information  must  be  confidential  to  the  research  program  and  im¬ 
mune  to  use  in  any  action  for  damages  or  criminal  prosecution.  Findings  based 
on  scientific  analysis  of  the  general  laxly  of  data  should,  of  course,  be  publicly 
available.  Rut  individual  case  histories  of  accidents  must  be  exclusively  em¬ 
ployed  as  inputs  to  ther  esearch  process.  Without  such  safeguards,  effective 
data  sources  will  dry  up. 

A  clear  distinction  must  Ik*  made  between  information  gathered  for  a  research 
program  aimed  at  the  public  good  and  data  to  l>e  employed  by  individuals  In 
civil  or  criminal  actions.  Though  both  such  ends  are  justifiable  in  themselves, 
to  mix  them  will  destroy  research  effe<-tiveness  and  impede  solution  to  the  press¬ 
ing  public  problem  of  traffic  safety. 

Our  experience  with  the  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research  project,  wherein 
accident  and  medical  reports  are  volunteered  by  police,  physicians  and  health 
officials  throughout  dozens  of  states,  has  clearly  shown  the  need  for  keeping  such 
case  histories  confidential.  Our  cases  include  medical  information  on  injured 
parties  sent  by  the  attending  physician.  Since  this  is  done  without  a  patient 
waiver,  we  must  guard  against  any  infringement  of  the  confidential  nature  of 
the  doctor-patient  relationship,  roojieration  of  physicians  is  doi>cndent  upon 
very  specific  assurances: 

1.  That  the  overriding  purpose  of  the  data  is  ACIR  usage  for  research  of 
crash  injuries ; 

2.  That  the  raw  data  will  not  be  used  for  nonresearch  purposes; 

3.  The  identities  of  parties  in  cases  will  be  rigidly  protected. 

Indeed,  in  at  least  two  instances,  cooperation  in  the  Cornell  program  was  con¬ 
tingent  on  passage  of  state  laws  prohibiting  disclosure  of  such  data  and  rigidly 
confining  its  use  to  research  purimses.  In  like  manner,  police  cooperation  de¬ 
pends  on  confidence  that  ACIR  data  will  not  be  misused.  The  ACIR  data-col- 
lection  system  and.  hence,  the  project  would  promptly  disintegrate  if  such  data 
protection  were  stripped  away. 

As  a  scientific  research  institution,  we  further  believe  indiscriminate  public 
disclosure  of  individual  accident  reports  could  lead  to  public  disservice  through 
misinterpretation  and  misuse.  Individual  case  histories,  taken  out  of  context 
of  an  overall  pattern,  can  “prove”  anything  from  the  dangers  of  seat  belts 
to  the  desirability  of  high-speed  collisions. 

In  the  case  of  sustaining  financial  sponsors  of  the  ACIR  project,  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  our  policy  is  to 
provide  copies  of  the  anonymous  portions  of  case  histories.  The  auto  manu¬ 
facturers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  policy  with  the  written  proviso  that 
such  information  will  be  employed  exclusively  in  their  own  research  programs 
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and  not  publicly  released.  The  individual  manufacturer  receives  only  those  cases 
concerning  his  own  models.  The  PHS,  however,  has  not  availed  itself  of  such 
Information,  in  keeping  with  its  general  practice  of  not  collecting  raw  data  from 
organizations  to  which  it  provides  “research  grants”  However,  both  PHS  and 
AM  A  receive  all  reports  of  our  research  results.  AH  completed  studies  also  are 
made  publicly  available  and  hare  been  widely  distributed.  (A  list  of  these  re* 
ports  is  contained  in  Appendix  B.) 

In  the  light  of  our  experiences  in  collecting  accident  data  regarding  injury, 
we  believe  that  any  investigation  into  the  causes  of  accidents  likewise  will  de¬ 
pend  for  its  effectiveness  on  information  which  is  to  remain  confidential.  To 
objectively  determine  the  true  causes  of  accidents,  complete  and  factual  re¬ 
sponses  from  participants  in  the  accident  must  be  volunteered  to  the  researcher. 
In  accidents  involving  driver  error,  for  example,  we  believe  such  responses 
would  be  virtually  precluded  if  the  statements  were  to  be  available  for  use  in 
criminal  or  civil  actions.  Yet  it  Is  just  such  complete  and  accurate  data  on  the 
causes  underlying  accidents — be  it  driver,  vehicle,  highway  environment  or  their 
combination— which  are  needed  to  attack  this  public  problem.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  data  collected  for  such  research  purposes  must  be  separately  ob¬ 
tained  and  inviolate  from  other  approaches  to  accident  investigation. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  proposed  Section  307  of  the  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  liXKS  contains  provisions  for  just  such  protection  of  research  data.  We 
would  urge  that  other  bills  for  enhancing  research  in  traffic  safety  contain 
similar  provisions.  Such  steps  will  lead  to  more  effective  research  for  the  public 
good. 

The  value  of  research  in  highway  safety,  though  lacking  in  proper  magnitude, 
is  attested  to  by  the  experiences  of  Cornell  and  other  research  institutions.  Of 
Cornell's  many  programs,  the  best  known  is  the  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Re¬ 
search  project.  A  quick  review  of  some  of  its  findings  would  seem  appropriate. 

In  1955  ACIR  ranked  the  lending  causes  of  automobile  injuries  and  that  rank* 
ing  essentially  has  remained  the  same  to  date.  As  seen  in  the  attached  table,  this 
investigation  pointed  to  steering  assembly,  Instrument  panel,  ejection,  windshield 
and  door  structures  as  the  leading  causes  of  injury  m  a  function  of  injury 
severity.  However,  in  another  ranking  adjusted  to  emphasize  fatalities,  ejection 
emerged  as  the  leading  cause. 

Another  early  ACIR  study  revealed  that  in  rural  in  jury-producing  accidents, 
nearly  one-half  the  cam  had  one  or  more  front  doors  opened  during  the  accident. 
An  additional  investigation  indicated  that  occupant  ejection  associated  with 
door  opening  doubled  the  risk  of  serious  fatal  injuries.  After  the  introduction 
of  interlocking  safety  door  latches  in  1055  and  1950,  a  further  ACIR  project 
showed  that  door  opening  had  been  reduced  by  about  one-third,  occupant  ejection 
by  about  40  percent,  and  fatal  injuries  by  about  12  jhercent.  In  that  project, 
some  significant  differences  between  products  of  major  manufacturers  were  also 
observed.  A  more  recent  study  showed  that  door  openings  had  been  reduced 
by  20  percent  in  the  automobile  industry  as  a  whole,  and  that  differences  be* 
tween  various  manufacturers  were  small.  An  unusual  type  of  damage  to  door 
hinges  on  General  Motors  cars  was  also  observed  and  showed  that  the  frequency 
of  hinge  damage  on  these  cars  was  higher  than  for  other  manufacturers. 

The  use  and  effectiveness  of  seat  belts  has  been  studied  in  a  number  of 
ACIR  papers.  It  was  found  that  installation  of  seat  belts  increased  from 
virtually  none  in  the  1950’s  to  nearly  all  of  the  current  models,  whereas  seat 
belt  use  has  remained  at  approximately  one-third  of  the  installed  belts  during 
this  period.  In  studying  effectiveness,  ACIR  found  that  seat  belts  reduced 
major  and  fatal  injuries  by  about  one-third,  largely  due  to  the  prevention  of 
ejection. 

In  a  study  of  instrument  panels,  analysis  showed  that  padded  panels  were 
associated  with  lower  injury  severities  than  non-padded  panels  in  lower  force 
accidents. 

Although  the  success  of  the  ACIR  project,  along  with  others  at  Cornell  and 
other  research  Institutions,  attests  to  the  value  of  existing  research— the  major 
ity  of  the  problems  in  traffic  safety  have  yet  to  be  attacked.  We  would  com¬ 
mend,  therefore,  the  stress  of  many  of  the  proposed  bills  before  this  Committee 
in  support  of  research  on  a  broad  front  to  be  conducted  through  al]  available 
agencies  of  government  and  contracted  research. 
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Injury  rink  index  by  type  of  principal  impact  and  the  contribution  of  each  type 
to  the  all  impact  types  injury  index  ( 1956+ cars ;  1-2-^S  injury  weights) 


Type  of  principal  Im  pact 


All 

Impact 

types 

Front 

Side 

Rear 

Rollover 

Other 

Percent  of  occupants  by  Impact  type. . . .  - 

100.0 

46.9 

12.8 

7.2 

19.5 

13.7 

Cause  of  injury: 

Steering  assembly: 

Injury  risk  index  1 _ _ _ 

.  2536 

.3785 

.1755 

*0426 

.1223 

.1963 

Contribution  to  all  impact 
types  index  3 .  . . 

.2530 

*1775 

,0225 

.  0031 

.0238 

.  0268 

Instrument  panel: 

Injury  risk  index.-., . 

.2490 

.3759 

.  1812 

.  0746 

.0904 

.1988 

Contribution  to  all  Impact 
types  index.  - - 

.2496 

*  1762 

,0232 

,  0054 

.0176 

.0272 

Ejection : 

Injury  risk  index,,., . ..  , 

>2209 

.  0682 

,3172 

.0544 

*  5812 

.2290 

Contribution  to  all  impact 
types  index,, . . . — 

.2209 

.0320 

.0406 

.0039 

,  mi 

.0313 

Windshield: 

Injury  risk  index . 

.  1686 

,2336 

.1211 

.0203 

.1162 

.1428 

Contribution  to  ah  impact 
types  index., - . - 

.1686 

,1095 

.0155 

.0015 

.0226 

.0195 

Door  structures: 

Injury  risk  Index _ _ 

.  1386 

.0855 

.3423 

,0560 

,1551 

.  1495 

Contribution  to  all  impact 
types  index,.,--.,,— - 

.  1386 

.0401 

.0438 

*0040 

.0302 

.0204 

Top  structures: 

Injury  risk  index - 

.0530 

*0229 

.0383 

,0219 

.  1465 

*0535 

Contribution  to  all  impact 
types  Lndex— . . . 

.0530 

,0107 

,  0049 

,0016 

*0285 

.0073 

Backrest  of  front  scat  {top): 

Injury  risk  index—-. . 

.0501 

*0575 

*0407 

,0741 

.0281 

.0526 

Contribution  to  all  impact 
types  Index . . . 

*0501 

.0269 

.  0052 

,0053 

.0055 

.0072 

Front  Corner  Port: 

Injury  risk  index.... . .....  . 

*0412 

,0387 

.0738 

.0048 

.0303 

.  0540 

Contribution  to  all  Impact 
types  index _ _ _ 

,0412 

.  0181 

*0095 

*  0003 

.  005® 

.0074 

Backrest  of  front  seat  (lower); 
Iniurv  risk  index _ .... 

.0352 

.0494 

*0224 

.  0362 

.0112 

.0325 

Contribution  to  all  Impact 

types  index.. _ 

Rear  view  mirror: 

*0852 

.0232 

.0029 

,00*26 

*0022 

,0044 

Injury  risk  index, . 

,  0245 

.0318 

*1)155 

,0053 

*0183 

,0266 

Contribution  to  all  Impact 
types  index.. . . . . 

.0245 

.  0149 

.0020 

.0004 

.0036 

,0036 

.  *  .  ,  *  (  *  I-2-4-S  injury  score 

njnry  m  in  of  occupants  tor  indicated  impact  type 


I  =minor  2 = nondangcreus, 

4= dangerous  8™  fatal. 

*  Contribution  to  nil  Impact  types  Index = {injury  risk  index)  X  (percent  of  occupants  by  impact  type)  *100. 
The  sum  of  the  impact  type  contribution  indices  equals  all  Impact  types  injury  risk  index. 


The  contribution  index  lor  each  impact  type 


_ 1-2-4-8  injury  score 

Total  number  of  occupants  (all  Impact  types =26, 131) 


as  the  denominator  of  the  risk  index  equals  the  numerator  of  the  percent  of  occupants  by  Impact  area. 

This  form  was  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  contribution  index.  The  Injury  risk  index  constitutes  the 
vertical  scale  in  flfture  3:  the  percent  of  occupants  is  shown  below  the  impact  area.  The  product  of  these 
two  factors  constitutes  the  contribution  index. 

Since  the  contribution  indices  all  have  the  same  denominator,  they  are  additive. 


APPENDIX  A 

Some  Basic  Requirements  for  Highway  Transportation  Research  as 
Suggested  ry  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc*,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

summary 

A  survey  of  promising  areas  of  highway  transportation  research  Is  presented 
by  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  on  the  busts  of  its  nearly  20  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  field.  Six  areas  of  research  are  outlined  which  the  Laboratory 
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believes  could  be  immediately  pursued  to  the  enhancement  of  highway  safety 
and  efficiency. 

/.  Crash  mechanics 

Mathematical  techniques  were  recently  used  by  CAL  in  the  development  of 
a  theory  for  predicting  the  behavior  of  highway  guard  rails  during  impact. 
Computer  studies,  based  upon  this  theory,  suggested  a  totally  new  guard  rail 
desigu — the  “semi-rigid  continuous  beam  and  flexible  post”  concept,  now  in  use 
by  New  York  State.  The  mathematical  techniques,  successfully  used  in  the 
design  of  this  improved  guard  rail,  are  applicable  on  a  much  broader  basis  for 
the  rational  design  of  automobile  structures  to  minimize  crash  forces.  A  body 
of  predictive  theory  should  be  developed. 

2.  Specification  of  handling  characteristics  for  automobiles 

At  the  present  time  little  is  known  of  the  requirements  for  automobile  sta¬ 
bility  and  control  characteristics  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  average  driver 
and  can  then  be  related  to  safety.  However,  research  and  development  in  the 
aeronautical  field  have  made  it  possible  to  specify  numerically  the  character¬ 
istics  of  satisfactory  handling  qualities  for  aircraft.  Such  aeronautical  re¬ 
search  techniques  as  flight  variable  stability  simulation,  with  which  CAL  is 
experienced,  can  be  readily  exploited  in  the  automotive  field.  A  start  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  in  this  direction  with  basic  research  performed  by  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory. 

3.  High  way  system  operational  theory 

If  substantial  progress  is  to  be  made  in  understanding  and.  hence,  controlling 
the  interrelationships  between  highway  design,  driver  behavior  and  traffic  flow, 
basic  theories  must  be  developed.  Up  to  now,  no  one  has  sufficiently  developed 
concepts  permitting  the  theoretical  description  of  even  normal  highway  oper¬ 
ation.  A  variety  of  approaches  and  mathematical  models  for  developing  uni¬ 
fied  concepts  has  been  suggested  by  recent  studies.  These  should  continue  to 
be  pursued  in  order  to  establish  a  firm  theoretical  basis  for  highway  design  and 
operation. 

4.  Accident  causation 

The  actual  cause  of  accidents  is  still  largely  conjecture.  An  amplification 
and  modification  of  the  basic  Auto  Crash  Injury  Research  technique  offers  a 
feasible  approach  to  determining  accident  causation.  The  potentialities  in¬ 
herent  in  a  broadening  of  the  ACIR  process  to  include  accident  causation  are 
great,  particularly  if  supplemented  by  coordinated  clinical  research  programs. 

5.  Driver  skill  enhancement 

Driver  training  and  licensing  is  largely  procedural  at  present.  Nevertheless 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  in  a  marginal  or  potential  accident  situation 
driver  skill  may  become  an  important  factor.  Significant  questions  arise  as  to 
the  possibility  of  driver  skill  improvejpents  among  large  masses  of  drivers. 
CAL’s  experience  suggests  that  important  areas  for  basic  research  are  training 
techniques,  incentives  for  improvements  of  driver  skills,  and  measures  of 
effectiveness. 

6.  Accident  counter-nuajure  evaluation 

No  broad  program  of  highway  research  and  action  measures  can  be  effective 
without  appropriate  data  collection  of  actual  highway  accidents  in  an  amount 
and  comprehensiveness  permitting  evaluation  and  inspection  of  the  results  of 
counter-measures.  ACIR  has  been  an  effective  surveillance  program  for  injury- 
producing  accidents,  but  it  should  be  expanded  to  provided  statistical  data  on 
all  types  of  accidents.  Such  a  program  would  la?  particularly  helpful  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  effectiveness  of  government-established  standards  for  vehicle  design. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  AND  EFFICIENCY  RECOMMENDATIONS  BASED  ON  CORNELL 
AERONAUTICAL  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCE 

Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  has  been  engaged  in  highway  transportation 
research  for  nearly  20  years  under  government  and  private  sponsorship.  This 
represents  a  substantial  technical  experience  from  which  we  are  attempting  to 
draw  worthwhile  recommendations  of  research  areas  which  could  be  immediately 
pursued  to  the  enhancement  of  highway  safety  and  efficiency.  Speaking  then  from 
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the  standpoint  of  our  own,  firsthand*  experience,  six  research 
portant  though  these  are  admittedly  not  all  inclusive: 

1.  Crash  Mechanics. 


areas  appear  irn- 


2-  Specifieation  of  Handling  Characteristics  for  Automobiles  (improved  driv- 
ability  and  safety). 

3.  Highway  System  Operational  Theory. 

4.  Accident  Causation. 

5-  Driver  Skill  Enhancement. 


fj.  Accident  Countermeasure  Evaluation, 

No  priority  of  important?  should  bp  attached  to  the  order  of  listing;  we  believe 
that  substantial  work  will  he  required  in  all  of  these  areas  and  on  a  Continuing 
basis*  In  this  listing*  the  driver  enters  items  2.  3  and  5  as  an  Important  inter¬ 
actional  element.  Thus  the  essence  of  the  familiar  "driver- vehicle-high  wav-en¬ 
vironmental”  system  is  represented  by  our  recommended  research  areas.  There 
are.  in  our  opinion,  immediate  payoffs  in  research  on  the  system  eommments- 
broader  and  longer  term  payoffs  will  occur  when  our  technology  permits  us  to 
tackle  larger  system  segments. 

We  would  like  to  define  these  research  areas  more  specifically  and  suggest 
profitable  research  jtfismbilities: 


1,  Craxh  mechanics 

Research  performed  for  New  York  State  over  the  last  few  wars  has  enabled 
tue  development  of  a  theory  predicting  the  behavior  of  highway  guardrails, 
computer  studies,  based  upon  this  theory,  suggested  a  totally  new  approncli  to 
guardrail  design  (the  “continuous  beam  and  flexible  post”  concept).  This  lias 
now  been  proven  in  hardware  and  is  rapidly  going  Into  use. 

The  sign  flea  nee  here  is  that  the  mathematical  techniques  used  are  applicable 
upon  a  much  broader  basis  for  the  design  of  automobile  structures  to  minimize 
crash  forces  and.  hence,  as  a  basis  for  l  be  rational  design  of  automobile  structures 
from  the  collision  standpoint* 

We  stress  the  theory  of  crash  mechanics  as  it  is  the  only  way  to  handle  all 
of  the  complex  interactions  and  obtain  rational  design  criteria.  In  short,  a 
theory,  specifically  substantiated  by  experiment,  enables  necessary  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  predictions. 

Coubl  these  theoretical  and  practical  developments  he  carried  forward,  one 
could  anticipate  an  incremental  jump  in  automobile  crash  worthiness.  The  ap¬ 
proach  is  fundamental  ns  it  would  become  a  basic  element  of  cur  design _ not  an 

optional  device  to  be  forgotten  or  discarded  when  most  needed. 

2,  Specified t ions  of  handling  characteristics  for  (littomobiles 

The  automobile  is  a  dynamic  device  whose  motion  behavior  approximates  the 
complexity  of  that  of  the  modern  airplane.  At  the  present  time  no  one  knows 
the  range  of  stability  and  control  characteristics  which  are  satisfactory  for  the 
average  driver  in  typical  highway  operational  tasks.  A  complete  understanding 
of  car  stability  and  control  will  stem  from  theoretical  and  experimental  develop¬ 
ments  technically  comparable  to  the  foundations  underlying,  say,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  There  is  one  great  hoi>e  for  rapid  advance  in  this  area  :  Since  World  War 
II,  our  government  has  sjamt,  literally,  billions  of  dollars  on  aircraft  and 
missile  control  and  guidance,  and  this  work  is.  in  principle,  transferable  to  the 
automobile. 

t  7£2t’5,abl*  to  report  thjit  11  substantial  start  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
In  i9o0.  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  initiated  an  automotive  handling  char¬ 
acteristics  program  under  its  own  funding;  subsequently,  in  1052,  the  Laboratory* 
1  nterest ed  Genera]  Motors  in  sponsoring  a  continuation  of  this  research.  Inas- 
much  as  General  Motors  had  long  been  interested  in  obtaining  a  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  ear  control,  they  continued  to  sponsor  this  work  for  a  ten  year  period 
and  at  a  level  of  approximately  one  million  dollars.  Knowledge  of  car  stability 
and  control  is  heavily  dejiendent  upon  an  understanding  of  ihe  pneumatic  tire 
and  the  aforementioned  research  was  supplemented  by  about  %  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  associated  tire  research  for  the  Air  Force  and  all  of  the  major 
tire  companies.  The  research  lo  date  enables  ihe  behavior  of  an  automobile  to 
steering,  wind  and  road  disturbances  to  be  accurately  predicted.  Techniques 
have  just  reached  a  stage  of  integration  into  design  groups,  which  will,  of  course 
involve  time  and  education.  It  urgently  needs  to  be  carried  forward  for  use  iii 
highway  systems  analysis,  but  more  important  is  the  Initiation  of  handling 
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qualities  research  which  can  be  based  upon  the  foundation  already  established 
ami  which  logically  follows. 

Handling  qualities  refers  to  an  evaluation  of  the  car-driver  combination  in 
relation  to  the  driving  task,  such  that  acceptable  vehicle  character! sites  may  be 
defined.  The  aeronautical  field  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  in  that  it  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  numerically  specify  the  characteristics  of  a  satisfactory  handling  air¬ 
craft  for  operational  tasks.  We,  ourselves,  have  been  engaged  in  the  aircraft 
picture  for  ovary  twenty  years  and  such  tools  and  techniques  as  variable  stability 
can  be  readily  exploited  in  the  automotive  area. 

The  possibilities  inherent  in  the  area  of  automobile  stability  and  control,  and 
handling,  are  so  enormous  That  they  defy  easy  summarization ;  suffice  to  point 
out  that  we  would  anticipate  that  the  future  will  bring  dramatic  advance  In 
effective  tire-road  friction  thus  Increasing  operational  Limits  and  skid  margins, 
particularly  on  turns.  Our  research  to  date  has  shown  the  nature  of  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  car  control  upon  sliced  and  has  suggested  ways  of  reducing  the  differences 
in  handling  between  the  high  and  the  low  speed  automobile.  In  a  recent  study 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  automobile  transportation  in  the  Boston- 
Washington  Corridor,  we  suggest  taking  advantage  of  these  ami  other  develop¬ 
ments  to  move  traffic  at  higher  siieeds  with  enhanced  safety. 

♦i.  High  way  system — op crationa l  theory 

If  substantial  progress  is  to  be  made  in  understanding  and,  hence,  controlling 
the  interrelationships  between  highway  design,  driver  behavior  and  traffic  flow, 
basic  theories  must  be  developed.  We  do  not  know  these  relationships  at  the 
present  time  and  it  is  hnjiossible  to  imagine  that  they  can  be  established  outside 
of  the  framework  of  a  theoretical  base.  Modern  developments  in  electronics,  for 
example,  stem  directly  from  elect ro magnetic  theory,  practical  atomic  develop¬ 
ments  from  atomic  physics,  etc.  Up  to  now,  no  one  has  been  able  to  come  up  with 
traffic  and  driver  behavior  concepts  which  will  permit  of  the  complete  theo¬ 
retical  description  of  normal  highway  operation  much  less  breakdown  or  the 
system  which  results  in  accidents.  Whether  these  unifying  concepts  will  be 
based  on  particle  theory,  continuous  flow  theory,  communication  theory  concepts, 
etc,,  cannot  he  said  ;  but  ihere  is  every  reason  to  continue  to  pursue  a  variety  of 
approaches  and  mathematical  models. 

One  example  of  a  new  and  novel  approach  to  the  urban  intersection  problem  is 
that  being  used  by  CAL  in  a  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  program.  Approaches  to 
intersection  analysis  have  universally  depended  upon  various  assumptions  stem¬ 
ming  from  statistical  measurements  at  intersections;  our  approach.  In  this 
instance,  has  been  the  adoption  of  mathematical  simulation  techniques  from 
ojieratioiis  research.  This  approach  is  nn  attempt  to  predict  from  first  principles 
and  known  psychological  behavior  urban  traffic  intersection  performance.  It  has 
been  possible  to  simultaneously  take  Into  account  human  {perception,  decision 
making,  inf  ormation  processing,  and  response  cha  met  eristics,  Such  elements  as 
vehicle  dynamics,  the  geometry  of  the  intersection,  sight  distances,  view  obstruc¬ 
tions  and  types  of  traffic  control  can  and  have  been  considered  in  digital  com¬ 
puter  models. 

This  work  is  now  Lpeing  validated  ur  real  intersections.  Through  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  New  York  State  we  plan  to  vary  Die  traffic  control,  the  obstacles,  the 
approach  speeds,  etc.  at  an  actual  highway  intersection,  In  the  past,  the  author¬ 
ities  have  naturally  been  reluctant  to  experiment  upon  the  actual  highway,  thus 
overlooking,  of  course,  a  tremendous  research  i>otenttaL  The  possibility  of  doing 
this  kind  of  learning,  safely,  constitutes  in  our  opinion  a  major  breakthrough  in 
h  i  ghwrt  y  resea  rch . 

We  are  also  heavily  committed  to  research  in  traffic  operations  directed  at  pre¬ 
dicting  congestion  or  facility  saturation.  Satisfactory  prediction  methods  will 
then  be  used  through  communication  techniques  with  drivers  to  reroute  traffic 
and  insure  overall  system  stability.  An  ultimate  aim  here,  which  we  feel  should 
have  high  research  priority,  is  that  of  centralized  computer  control  of  traffic  in 
large  areas  with  a  control  which  is  sensitive  to  both  traffic  and  time  elements. 

In  the  geometric  design  of  highways  there  is  little  real  rationale  since  design 
largely  follows  federal  warrants  based  upon  old-line  civil  engineering  experience. 
The  technical  base  is  available  however  for  rationalizing  highway  geometries, 
speed  limits,  on-n lid-off  ramps,  maneuvering  distances,  etc.  We  can  demonstrate 
large  difference  in  the  safety  margin  against  skidding  when  operating  at  legal 
speed  limits  on  various  types  of  current  highways.  In  time,  these  differences 
should  be  reduced. 
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|.  Accident  causation 

The  actual  cause  of  accident*  remain  still  largely  conjecture.  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  an  amplification  and  modification  of  tlic  basic  Automotive  Crash  Injury 
Research  statistical  technique  offers  a  a  approach  to  accident  causation.  As  you 
know  this  statistical  sampling  has  been  able  to  detect,  in  connection  with  injury 
producing  accidents,  such  an  Important  element  as  ejection. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  attempt  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  in  AC  I R  to 
relate  accidents  to  highway  features.  The  idea  is  to  correlate  known  character¬ 
istics  of  the  highway  such  as  sight  distance,  road  width  conditions,  etc.  with 
accident  statistics.  Unfortunately,  this  attempt  is  being  frustrated  by  lack  of 
uniformity  in  data  from  various  states,  lack  of  information  in  a  given  state,  and 
lack  at  up-to-date  data. 

Nevertheless,  the  potentialities  inherent  in  a  broadening  of  the  ACIR  process 
to  include  accident  causation  is  great,  particularly  if  it  were  backed  up  by  co¬ 
ordinated  clinical  research  program.  For  most  effectiveness,  the  amount  of  data 
available  to  ACIR  would  have  to  be  Increased  beyond  the  present  sampling  areas 
and  suggest  that  some  uniform  arrangement  with  the  states  would  have  to  be 
worked  out. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that,  under  a  recent  contract  from  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association,  we  are  now  beginning  to  look  into  accident  causation 
using  Buffalo  as  a  sample  area  by  collecting  '  on- tb  e-scene’  data  from  actual  acci¬ 
dents.  Reports  on  the  results  of  this  research  will  be  publicly  available.  Ulti¬ 
mately  a  broader  based  program  will  be  needed  but  should  benefit  from  this  pro¬ 
totype  program. 

Another  facet  of  information  gathering  for  accident  causation  analysis  is  he 
objective  of  a  program  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  currently  underway  at 
CAL.  In  this  project  automatic  Instrumentation  in  the  nature  of  continuous  re¬ 
cording  of  the  Intersection  scene  is  under  development. 

5,  Driver  skill 

Driver  training  and  licensing  remains  largely  procedural  at  the  present  time. 
Nevertheless  it  is  generally  recognized  that  in  a  marginal  or  potential  accident 
situation  evasive  maneuvering  may  become  important,  and  hence  driver  skill  in 
relation  to  vehicle  characteristics.  Significant  questions  arise  as  to  whether 
driver  skill  improvements  can  be  achieved  in  large  masses  of  drivers,  the  in¬ 
centives  that  could  be  used  for  skill  improvement  and  the  training  techniques 
involved.  Our  experience  would  suggest  that  these  are  all  important  areas  for 
basic  research.  Since  in  the  foreseeable  future,  potential  and  actual  emergen¬ 
cies  are  bound  to  arise  on  the  highway t  it  would  he  our  thought  that  research 
should  thus  be  directed  toward  driver  skill.  In  the  aeronautical  field,  it  has  long 
been  customary  to  place  undetermined  causes  of  accidents  on  “pilot  error”. 
Experience  lo  date,  however,  indicates  that  true  pilot  error  is  seldom  involved 
but  rather  that  the  system/ vehicle  combination  saturates  human  capability  or 
through  rapidity  of  breakdown  requires  unreasonable  precision  in  decision  mak¬ 
ing,  We  believe  that  there  is  a  uniformity  of  behavior  in  normal  drivers  which 
makes  possible  analysis  of  many  of  these  situations  and  would  facilitate  an 
approach  to  mental  and  physical  skill  training. 

We  also  foresee  possibilities  In  training  at  the  high  school  level,  for  incipient 
skid  and  advanced  motorist-type  training,  which  has  seen  some  success  in  Eu- 
rope.  Surprisingly  enough,  experience  from  competition  motoring  might  have  a 
substantial  payoff  Imre. 

There  is  some  scientific  evidence  that  the  consistency  of  a  driver's  perform- 
ance  is  related  to  safety.  It  is  possible  to  envision  types  of  Instrumentation 
and  display  which  would  indicate  to  the  driver  his  consistency  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  his  driving  margins  under  various  circumstances.  We  believe  that  such 
equipment  might  provide  an  incentive  for  better  driving  habits  and  for  a  per¬ 
petual  technique  improvement  program  on  the  part  of  the  individual  driver. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  incentives  In  terms  of  reduced  insurance  rates 
etc.  should  he  instituted, 

d.  Accident  countermeasure  evaluation 

No  broad  program  of  highway  research  and  action  measures  can  he  effective 
without  appropriate  data  collection  of  actual  highway  accidents  in  an  amount 
and  comprehensiveness  permitting  evaluation  and  inspection  of  the  results  of 
countermeasures.  ACIR  has  constituted  an  effective  surveillance  program  for 
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the  injury-producing  type  accident  but  it  should  be  expanded  on  a  much  broader 
base  to  provide  statistical  data  on  aH  types  of  accidents.  A  surveillance  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  type  would  be  particularly  valuable,  if  government  standards  for 
vehicles  are  established,  as  a  means  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  such  stand¬ 
ards  and  pointing  to  avenues  for  improvement. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  recommendations  based  upon  CAL  experience*  we  have 
intentionally  avoided  developmental  type  activity.  The  research  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  fundamental  cote  activity  upon  which  prac¬ 
tical  hardware  developments  could  lake  place  as  well  as  specific  system  modi¬ 
fications.  We  have  laid  heavy  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  theory.  In 
the  several  areas  discussed  we  would  envision  the  necessity  for  early  initiation 
of  five  to  ten  year  basic  research  programs* 

APPENDIX  B 

Automotive  Crash-Injury  Research  Bulletin  Number  2 

Bulletin,  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research,  of  the 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc* 

1.  “Theoretical  Prediction  of  the  Trajectory  of  Automobiles  After  Side  Im¬ 
pacts",  D.  F.  Moore,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Report  No,  VJ-1S23- 
R13,  April  1965. 

The  case  of  an  automobile  obliquely  striking  another  is  analytically  studied, 
and  the  sequence  of  events  during  and  after  Impact  is  divided  Into  three  phases : 
initial  impact  and  momentum  interchange,  motion  of  both  vehicles  as  a  hinged 
body  prior  to  separation,  and  separate  trajectories  until  the  vehicles  are  brought 
to  rest.  Transverse  sliding  frictional  forces  appear  at  the  t Ire/ground  interface 
during  all  three  phases.  Also,  load  transfer  onto  each  wheel  Is  included  during 
the  first  two  phases,  and  a  rolfirig  resistance  is  introduced  for  the  separate  tra¬ 
jectories.  A  crushing  moment  Is  simulated  between  the  vehicles  during  the 
second  phase :  and  one  second  after  break -a way  the  drivers  are  assumed  to  brake 
the  automobiles  under  locked  wheel  conditions.  Important  variables  are:  initial 
angle  of  impact,  point  of  impact  relative  to  the  struck  automobile,  and  the 
weights  and  initial  speeds  of  the  colliding  vehicles. 

2.  “Sex  Comparisons  in  Automobile  Crash  Injury",  E.  A.  Narragont  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Ine.P  Report  No.  VJ-1823-B15,  February  1965. 

Under  comparable  accident  conditions,  injuries  to  men  and  women  are  com¬ 
pared.  Generally,  they  do  not  differ  in  terms  of  injury  severity,  but  for  some 
reason  not  fully  understood,  women  seem  to  he  reported  as  injured  about  eleven 
percent  more  often. 

3.  ‘"Observations  on  Fire  in  Automobile  Accidents,”  by  Shirley  J.  Robinson, 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory*  Inc.,  Ret>ort  No*  VJ-IK23-R14,  February  1965* 

In  rollovers,  fire  is  more  frequent,  more  extensive,  and  fatal  occupant  burns  are 
more  frequent  than  for  other  types  of  accidents.  Fire  is  also  more  frequent 
when  the  cur  is  impacted  from  the  rear,  and  burn  injuries  (especially  uonfatal) 
are  relatively  more  frequent 

4.  “Age  Comparison  in  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research,"  T.  I  In  pens,  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Report  No*  V.I-1823-R12,  December  1961. 

Under  comparable  accident  conditions,  injuries  are  compared  for  occupants 
over  60  years  and  adults  20-59  years.  For  older  persons,  injuries  are  fatal  about 
twice  as  often*  Suggestions  regarding  belts*  seated  position,  etc. 

5*  "A  Report  on  the  Safety  Performance  of  1962-1963  Automobile  Door 
Latches*"  John  W.  Garrett,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc*,  Report  No. 
VJ-1823-E7,  December  1964. 

Further  Latch  changes  have  brought  further  improvement  in  reducing  doors 
opening.  Corporate  trends  and  difference  among  the  "Big  3"  are  cited.  Hinge 
failure  trends  are  documented. 

G.  "Automobile  Glassing  as  an  Injury  Factor  in  Accidents,”  R.  J*  Campbell,  T. 
Hopens,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Report  No,  VJ-lS2f>~RL  December 
1964. 

Injuries  associated  with  safety  glass  (tempered  and  laminated)  in  side  win¬ 
dow  are  studied.  This  class  of  injuries  is  relatively  infrequent  and  within  the 
sensitivity  of  AO  I II  data,  no  reliable  di  fferences  were  detected, 

7.  "Automobile  Crash  injuries  In  Relation  to  Car  Size,’'  J.  K,  Kildberg,  E.  A. 
Narragon,  R,  J*  Campbell,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  I  no,  Report  No* 
VJ-1823-R11,  November  1964* 
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Cars  m  three  weight  classes  involved  In  comparable  accidents  were  studied 
n!L  ejection,  injury,  and  deaths.  Cars  in  the  smallest  group 

(less  than  2000  pounds)  showed  higher  ejection  and  fatality  figures.  Cars  in  the 
middle  group  (2000-2mm  pounds)  were  in  between,  and  larger  earn  (3000  pounds 
ana  over)  had  lowest  figures.  * 

i  o'  ^Drivf,r  md  Sex  delated  to  Accident  Time  and  Typer  B,  J,  Camp- 
tOcL COrtie  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Bepoit  No.  VJ-IS23-R10,  October 

Simple  tabulations  show,  for  example:  (1)  men  and  young  people  relatively 
more  often  m  night  accidents,  (2)  women  and  older  people  more  often  in  the 
struck  (rather  than  the  striking)  vehicle  in  two-car  accidents. 

9  “Open  Glove  Box  Doors  as  a  Possible  Injury  Source  in  Automobile  Acci- 
dents  ,  B.  J,  Campbell,  H.  K.  Gensler,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  lac. 
Report  No,  \  J-1823-R9,  September  1064, 

Past  accident  photos  show  glove  box  doors  to  he  open  in  a  relatively  large 
portion  of  cases.  This  is  indicated  to  be  a  somewhat  increased  hazard  but  is 
clearly  one  of  the  much  lower  ranking  Injury  sources, 

„  "A£IR  Undertakes  Study  of  Truck  Accidents”,  R  J.  Campbell,  ACIR 
Bulletin  Number  7f  Sepleinlier  1964, 

A  new  study  of  tractor-semi- trailer  accidents  is  underway  aiul  injury  sources 
are  being  tabulated.  It  appears  that  ejection  plays  a  role,  as  does  sleeper-berth 
injury.  At  present,  available  cases  are  too  few  for  a  detailed  analysis 

11.  “Essays  In  Statistical  Analysis",  .1.  K.  Kihlberg,  T.  Hopens,  E.  A.  Narragon. 
tL  K.  Gensler,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc..  Report  No  VJ-1823-R8 
June  1904. 


A  series  of  theoretical  papers  dealing  with  statistical  methodology  tech  names 
and  problems,  * 


12,  “Automobile  Fire  in  Connection  with  an  Accident”,  B,  J.  Campbell  J  K 
Klhlherg,  ACIR  Bulletin  Number  6,  February  1964, 

lu  ACIR  data,  fire  Is  reported  in  1  em  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  cases 
No  evidence  was  noted  for  a  difference  in  fire  incidence  for  front  and  rear  engine 
cars.  Over  several  model  years  Incidence  remained  low  but  some  shifts  did 
occur. 


13.  “A  Study  of  School  Bus  Accidents  in  North  Carolina”,  B.  J.  Campbell, 
X  K,  Klhlherg,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Ine,t  Report  No.  VJ-1 823-Rtf 
January  1964, 

Analysis  of  state  data  from  North  Carolina  concerning  900  school  bus  accidents 
suggests  differences  between  adult  and  student  bus  drivers.  In  light  of  these 
apparent  differences,  suggestions  are  made  concerning  emphasis  in  the  North 
Carolina  school  bus  driver  training  and  certification  program. 

14.  “A # Study  of  Seat  Belts  in  Wisconsin  Automobile  Accidents”,  .John  W. 

Garrett,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Report  No.  VJ-1823-R3  Sep¬ 
tember  1963.  1  F 

A  study  comparing  seat  l>elt  installation  and  usage  In  states  having  legislation 
requiring  seat  belts  and  those  with  no  such  legislation.  In  the  sample,  30  to 
m  percent  of  persons  in  accidents  were  wearing  their  belts. 

lo.  “A  Study  of  Injuries  Related  to  Padding  on  Instrument  Panels”,  B,  J. 
Campbell,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Report  No.  VJ-1823-R2.  August 


Occupants  iu  identical  make  cars  with  and  without  panel  padding  were 
matched  and  compared.  Results  indicate  that  in  forward-force  accidents  in 
the  not-too-severe  range,  padding  is  beneficial  in  reducing  or  preventing  injuries. 
Severe  and  fatal  injuries  occur  with  almost  equal  (low)  frequency  whether  nr 
not  the  panel  is  padded.  It  was  concluded  that  more  improvement  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  before  the  instrument  panel  will  be  changed  from  its  prominent  association 
with  injury  in  automobile  accidents. 

16.  “A  Review  of  Automobile  Seat  Belt  Installation  Trends  and  a  Survey  of 
New  Jersey  Experience”,  B,  J.  Campbell,  Susan  Lieberman,  ACIR  Bulletin  Num¬ 
ber  5,  May  1963. 

Data  for  the  entire  New  Jersey  motor  vehicle  population  indicated  a  steady 
growth  in  seat  belts,  but  that  less  than  three  percent  of  New  Jersey  cars  were  so 
equipped.  Indications  were  that  11.9  percent  of  1963  ears  had  belts.  Estimate 
for  New  Jersey  (1962)  was  remarkably  close  to  data  based  on  the  entire  Utah 
(1962)  motor  vehicle  population.  Both  estimates  are  below  those  of  recent  sur¬ 
veys  based  on  samples  from  many  states. 
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17.  “Analysis  of  Hie  Dynamics  of  Automotive  Passenger  Restraint  Systems'*, 
Raymond  R.  McHenry,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc.*  Report  No.  YJ- 
1823-R1*  May  19(53. 

This  report  describes  a  complex  mathematical  model  developed  for  simulating 
the  dynamics  of  seat  belts  and  combination  restraints.  Equations  representing 
a  human  body,  belt  system,  and  a  vehicle  (cart)  system  were  written,  and  inter¬ 
actions  of  these  equations  were  expressed  for  vehicle-impact  conditions.  Solution 
of  the  equations  by  use  of  a  digital  computer  permits  simulation  of  many  crash 
conditions,  belt  systems,  and  webbing  materials,  without  expensive  crash  tests. 
It  also  permits  variations  of  a  single  system  characteristic,  while  repeating  simu¬ 
lation  of  otherwise  identical  crash  conditions.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that 
the  model  closely  agrees  with  actual  tests. 

18.  “Ocular-Orbital  Injuries  in  Automobile  Accidents”,  John  W.  Garrett,  A  Gilt 
Bulletin  Number  4,  March  1963. 

injuries  to  the  eye  or  eye  area  are  sustained  by  about  seven  percent  of  persons 
in  the  AGIR  sample,  twice  as  often  for  front-seated  occupants.  Among  those 
with  such  injuries,  more  than  one-third  suffered  loss  or  impairment  of  vision. 
(This  paper  was  given  at  the  Symposium  on  Traumatic  Gptbalmology  held  in 
New  Orleans,  February  19(53. )  „  . 

11).  “Seat  Beits  in  Convertible  Car  Accidents ?”*  B,  J.  Campbell,  At  1R  Bul¬ 
letin  Number  3,  October  1962. 

A  common  belief  is  that  in  the  event  of  a  convertible  rollover,  ejection  may 
be  preferable  to  tieing  held  Inside  the  car  by  a  seat  belt*  Ejectees  and  non- 
ejectees  from  convertible  rollovers  are  compared  with  cans  of  other  body  styles. 
As  in  other  cars,  nonejeetees  suffer  less  injury  than  ejectees,  even  in  convertible 
rollovers.  ,  _ 

20.  “The  Seat  Belt  Syndrome”,  John  W.  Garrett,  Paul  W.  Braimsteln,  MJX, 
Journal  of  Trauma,  May  1902, 

To  determine  whether  seat  belts  cause  injury,  the  relationship  between  use 
of  seat  belts  and  injuries  to  the  abdomen,  pelvis,  and  lumbar  spine  was 
studied.  Seat  belt  failure  was  also  examined.  Frequency  of  lower  torso  injuries 
was  similar  for  injured  belt  users  and  Injured  non  users.  Serious  injuries 
among  the  belt  users  were  usually  associated  with  the  more  severe  accidents. 
Belt  failure  occurred  among  less  than  one  percent  of  all  belts.  Belt  failure 
implies  that  the  wearer  exerted  force  exceeding  the  belt's  strength,  but  only 
one  serious  lower  torso  injury  was  found  among  the  bell  failure  cases. 

21.  ‘  Evaluation  of  Effectiveness  of  Door  Locks  on  Pre-1956  and  Post-1955 
Automobiles”,  John  W.  Garrett,  Public  Health  Reports,  May  1962. 

The  hazard  associated  with  occupant  ejection  during  an  accident  has  been 
described.  In  this  paper,  data  from  rural  Injury-producing  accidents  were 
examined  to  evaluate  effectiveness  of  safety  door  locks  used  by  American  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  since  1956.  Findings  indicated  a  substantial  decrease 
in  frequency  of  door  opening  (32.8  percent),  occupant  ejection  (39,6  percent), 
and  dangerous-fatal  injuries  (11.6  percent).  It  was  estimated  that  if  no  doors 
opened,  the  potential  reduction  in  dangerous  and  fatal  injuries  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  27  percent,  and  that  safety  door  locks  had  achieved  about  32  percent 
of  the  potential  reduction.  The  savings  in  human  lives  if  all  cars  had  been 
equipped  with  these  locks  was  calculated  to  be  about  1,800  annually.  At  that 
time,  the  savings  amounted  to  perhaps  800  lives,  since  many  pre-1956  cars  were 
Still  in  use, 

22.  “The  Discovery  and  Control  of  Ejection  in  Automobile  Accidents",  Robert 
A,  Wolf.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Vol,  180,  pp.  220- 
224.  April  1962. 

A  summary  of  the  sequence  of  events  leading  to  identifying  ejection  as  the 
prime  danger  in  accidents,  and  of  the  role  of  seat  belts  and  safety  door  latches 
In  reducing  ejection. 

23.  “Leading  Causes  of  Injury  in  Automobile  Accidents,*1  Seymour  Sehwlmmer, 
Robert  A.  Wolf,  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research,  1962. 

Ten  leading  causes  of  crash  injury  In  post-1955  cars  are  ranked  as  follows: 
Steering  Assembly,  Instrument  Panel,  Ejection,  Windshield,  Door  Structures, 
Top  Structures,  Backrest  of  Front  Seat  (top),  Front  Corner  Post,  Backrest  of 
Front  Seat  (bottom),  and  Rear  View  Mirror,  Applying  different  weighing 
schemes  to  degree  of  injury  did  not  result  in  major  shifts  in  rank.  Data  were 
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divided  into  five  accident  impact  types,  and  the  same  ranking  procedure  was 
employed : 

(1)  Front  Impact — Steering  Assembly  and  Instrument  Panel. 

(2)  Side  Impact— Door  Structures  and  Ejection. 

(3)  Rear  Impact — Instrument  Panel  and  Backrest  of  Front  Seat  (top). 

(4)  Rollover — Ejection  and  Door  Structures. 

(5)  “Other” — Ejection  and  Instrument  Panel. 

24.  “The  Consistency  of  ACIR  Accident-Injury  Relationships  in  Four  States,” 
B.  J.  Campbell,  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research,  June  1961. 

A  necessary  condition  for  widespread  applicability  of  ACIR  findings  is  that 
the  relationships  between  accident  factors  and  injury  be  consistent  from  state 
to  state.  A  study  of  data  from  four  widely  scattered  states  indicated  con¬ 
sistency  of  magnitude  and  direction  of  accident-injury  relationships  for  39  com¬ 
binations  of  factors. 

2.».  “The  Reliability  of  Rating  Procedures  Used  at  Automotive  Crash  Injury 
Research  of  Cornell  University,”  B.  J.  Campbell,  Research  Review  in  Traffic 
Safety,  Vol.  5.  No.  2,  June  1961,  pp.  14-19. 

Key  variables  in  ACIR  data  are  subjective  ratings  of  injury  severity  and 
degree  of  car  damage.  Inter-rater  reliability  is  important.  Four  raters  judged 
200  cases  and  it  was  found  that  inter-rater  agreement  was  reasonably  good  and 
was  without  detectable  bias. 

26.  “A  Comparison  of  ACIR  Samples  with  Complete  State  Data,”  B.  J.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research,  February  1961. 

A  necessary  condition  for  meaningful  findings  is  that  ACIR  data  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  states  sampled.  A  comparison  of  ACIR  sample  data  with  com¬ 
plete  state  data  (four  states)  with  respect  to  several  accident  variables  indicated 
that  ACIR  data  are  adequately  representative. 

27.  “Safety  Belt  Effectiveness  in  Rural  California  Automobile  Accidents,” 
Boris  Tourin,  John  W.  Garrett,  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research,  1960. 

The  study  concerned  injury  frequency  and  severity  among  933  driver  and  right 
front  seat  occupants  of  passenger  automobiles  that  used  safety  belts  and  8,784 
driver  and  right  front  seat  occupants  that  did  not.  Data  were  drawn  from 
standard  accident  reports  used  by  the  California  Highway  Patrol.  When  the 
belt  and  non-belt  groups  were  studied  under  comparable  conditions,  it  was  found 
that  risk  of  serious  injuries  or  death  was  35  percent  less  for  belt  users.  Injury 
reduction  was  related  largely  to  belt  effectiveness  in  preventing  ejection. 

28.  “A  Rejiort  on  Safety  Belts  to  the  California  Legislature :  Summary  and 

Analysis  of  California  Highway  Patrol  Reports  and  Opinions  on  54,  348 ‘Auto¬ 
mobile  Accidents”,  Boris  Tourin,  John  W.  Garrett,  Automotive  Crash  Injury 
Research,  1960.  * 

Of  54,348  automobiles  involved  In  rural  accidents  investigated  by  the  Patrol  in 
1958.  approximately  3.5  jiercent  contained  one  or  more  safety  belts.  Among  belt- 
equipped  cars,  only  one-third  of  belts  available  to  occupants  were  in  use  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  (More  recent  data  from  other  sources  indicate  higher 
usage  figures.) 

29.  “Ridit  Analysis  of  Automotive  Crash  Injuries”,  Irwin  D.  J.  Bross.  Rivkah 
Feldman.  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research,  1956. 

30.  “How  to  Use  Ridit  Analysis”.  Irwin  D.  J.  Bross,  Biometrics,  Vol  14  No  1 

March  1958,  pp.  18-38.  ’ 

Since  injury  severity  is  rated  on  a  subjective  scale,  assigning  weights  and  inter¬ 
preting  averages  therefrom  may  give  misleading  results.  Rigid  analysis  allows 
“weights”  to  be  interpreted  in  probability  terms.  It  is  thus  possible  to  give 
“odds  that  one  group  is  better  off  than  another  with  resjiect  to  injury  results  of 
accident  factors  under  study. 

31.  “Ejection  and  Automobile  Facilities”,  Boris  Tourin,  Public  Health  Reports 
Vol.  No.  73,  No.  5,  1958,  pp.  381-391. 

It  was  found  that  13.6  i>ercent  of  occupants  in  injury-producing  accidents  were 
ejected  and  that  they  showed  significantly  more  frequent  fatal  injuries  than  per¬ 
sons  not  ejected.  If  ejection  could  be  completely  prevented,  ejeetees  would  re¬ 
main  in  the  car  and  be  exjwised  to  the  reduced  death  risk  characteristic  of  non 
ejeetees.  Though  some  ejeetees  would  have  been  killed  eevn  if  thev  remained 
in  the  car,  it  nevertheless  appears  that  a  25  percent  reduction  in  fatalities  among 
the  passenger  car  occupants  would  be  possible.  Elimination  of  ejection  on  a 
nationwide  scale  could  save  5,500  lives  yearly.  Ejection  could  lie  prevented  by 
use  of  seat  !>elts  and  by  refinements  of  door  latch  mechanisms. 
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32.  ACIR  Brochure. 

A  brief  non -technical  brochure  describing  ACIR. 

33.  ACIR  documentary  film.  __ 

A  color,  sound  him,  describing  ACIR  principles,  data  collection,  and  findings. 
Available  for  loan,  but  film  supply  severely  limited. 

The  following  papers  are  out  of  print,  but  since  several  appear  in  periodicals, 

they  are  abstracted  here.  ^  „ 

34.  ‘‘Traffic  Accidents  Involving  Guard  Hails \  Kenneth  J*  Tharp,  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Report  No.  YJ-1823-R5,  1  December  1903. 

A  study  of  guard  rail  accident  data  furnished  to  ACIR  by  the  Highway  Re¬ 
search  Board,  Data  Indicate  slight  differences  in  occupant  injuries  related  to 
penetration  of  guard  rail,  type  of  guard  rail,  and  speed  of  impact  (Note: 
Another  guard  rail  study,  much  more  extensive  in  scope,  is  available  as  (  At 

Report  No.  VJ-1472-V4.)  _  - 

35.  "Selected  Papers  from  the  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research  or  Cornell 
University",  Human  Factors  in  Technology,  McGraw-Hill,  Chapter  13,  pp.  230- 
246,  1963, 

A  general  summary  of  selected  ACIR  papers, 

30.  "Seat  Belt  Effectiveness  In  the  Non-Ejection  Situation  B.  J.  Campbell, 
Jaakko  K.  Kihlberg,  proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Stapp  Car  Crash  Conference, 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1963. 

The  paper  described  injuries  to  232  pairs  of  closely  matched  car  occupants,  half 
wearing  lap  seat  belts  and  half  not  wearing  seat  belts.  Lap  belts  prevent  ejec¬ 
tion,  put  there  may  be  limitations  In  the  degree  to  which  they  prevent  injury 
from  contact  with  components  of  the  car's  interior.  The  paper  calls  for  in¬ 
creased  research  Into  upper  body  restraint  as  a  supplement  to  lap  belts. 

37.  ‘The  Studies  of  Injuries  Produced  by  Automobile  Accidents  ”  K  J.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Automobilism  e  automobilismo  imlustriale,  Italy,  May  1902. 

A  general  summary  of  selected  ACIR  papers. 

38,  "The  Child  in  Injury-Producing  Automobile  Accidents  John  Moore, 
Robert  Lilienfeld,  Traffic  Safety  Research  Review,  Yol,  4,  No.  1,  March  I960, 

pp*  16-21. 

The  studv  described  three  age  groups  (  children  to  11  years,  adolescents  12  to 
18  years,  and  adults  over  18)  with  respect  to  injury  frequency,  severity,  or  pat¬ 
tern.  Children  tend  to  be  less  severely  Injured,  partly  because  they  more  often 
occupy  rear  seats  (where  injury  is  characteristically  less  severe).  Nevertheless, 
children  tended  to  be  less  severely  injured  than  adults  in  comparable  seated 


39.  "The  Fallacy  of  the  Term  ‘Whiplash  Injury’”.  The  American  Journal  of 
Surgery,  YoL  97,  No.  4,  April  1959,  pp.  522-529, 

The  incidence  of  cervical  injury  in  the  ACIR  in  jury -producing  sample  is  small. 
ACIR  experience  Indicated  "whiplash"  injury  cases  were  seldom  associated  with 
clear-cut  diagnosis  of  cervical  injury  and  were  frequently  unaccompanied  by 
other  serious  injuries. 

40*  *'A  Study  of  Speed  In  Injury-Producing  Accidents:  A  Preliminary  Report  , 
John  O*  Moore,  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  Yol.  48,  No*  11,  November 
1958,  pp,  15101525, 

Data  on  3,203  automobiles  and  7,154  occupants  in  injury  accidents  were  ex¬ 
amined  for  association  between  speed  and  injuries.  There  was  a  general  rise 
in  injury  with  increasing  speed,  but  many  Injuries  and  deaths  occurred  at  rea¬ 
sonably  low  speeds. 

41.  "Preliminary  Findings  of  the  Effect  of  Automotive  Safety  Design  on  In¬ 
jun'  Patterns”,  Paul  W.  Braunsteln,  John  G,  Moore,  Preston  A.  Wade.  M,l>.* 
Surgery,  Gynecology,  and  Obstetrics,  September  1957. 

Preliminary  findings  regarding  the  efficacy  of  "safety  design”  features  in 
1936  cars  indicated  a  decrease  in  doors  opening  and  ejection.  Preliminary  data 
on  seat  belts  predicted  dramatic  effects.  These  findings  have  been  confirmed 
in  essence,  though  modified  In  specifics  by  later  studies,  based  on  larger  samples* 

42.  "Medical  Aspects  of  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research",  Paul  W.  Brann- 
stein.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Vol.  163,  January  1057,  pp, 
249-255. 

To  determine  the  medical  findings  that  might  be  expected  among  persons  in¬ 
jured  in  automobile  accidents,  1,000  in  jury -producing  accidents  were  studied. 
Head  injury  was  most  frequent,  followed  by  injuries  to  extremities,  torso,  and 
spine.  Multiple  injury  was  common,  consisting  usually  of  head  injury  and  injury 
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to  another  body  area.  Many  specific  injury  types  and  patterns  were  discussed* 
Special  skills  for  emergency  care  and  rehabilitation  are  discussed, 

Mr*  Russ*  Our  laboratory  lias  worked  in  the  field  of  automotive 
safety  research  for  some  20  years,  in  many  facets  of  it*  X,  myself, 
have  been  in  research  for  about  35  years.  I  feel  that  the  laboratory 
and  I  are  in  position  to  speak  for  the  process  of  research. 

I  would  like  to  speak  only  to  the  requirement  of  the  research  process. 
There  are  legal  questions  that  would  be  close  to  what  I  am  about  to 
say  which  are  not.  in  my  expertise  and  I  refer  them  to  you  for 
consideration* 

I  adresses  myself  to  the  problem  which  lias  been  before  you  of  the 
confidential  nature  of  data  gathered  in  connection  with  an  accident. 
I  realize  that  this  has  been  a  subject  that  has  been  approached  from 
many  different  angles  but  I  would  like  to  stress  as  far  as  our  experience 
would  indicate  that  unless  we  can  completely  separate  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  an  accident  in  a  dispassionate  sense  for  the  purpose  of  research 
to  find  out  something  about  accidents  in  general  from  the  necessary, 
and  I  would  hope,  concurrent,  process  of  its  investigation  for  any  is¬ 
sues  that  may  lie  involved  in  litigation  or  in  criminal  investigation, 
unless  we  can  separate  those  two,  unless  we  can  assure  any  person  to 
whom  we  speak  in  t lie  research  process  that  what  he  says  will  not.  be 
used  in  court,  we  know  that  we  will  have  to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  of 
research  input* 

Now  this  may  be  our  best  decision,  it  may  be  necessary  that  we  do 
this*  We  may  not  have  any  other  way  to  approach  this  matter  but  I 
think  we  should  not  act  without  recognizing  that  fact*  We  are  all 
quite  unobjective  about  the  mistakes  we  contsantly  make  in  traffic.  I 
think  we  would  all  admit  that  whenever  we  come  to  a  near  accident  we 
certainly  react,  “Whose  fault  is  this X  Not  mine.” 

If  one  is  talking  to  a  person  involved  in  an  accident,  if  he  forces 
himself  to  lie  completely  objective  it  is  quite  po*ssible  lie  could  tell  you, 
“I  was  looking  a!  a  billboard  at  ibis  location  when  1  should  have  been 
looking  at  the  road.” 

If  enough  people  gave  you  that  sort  of  information  you  would  have 
an  amount  or  data  which  allowed  the  inferential  conclusion  that  the 
bilboards should  not  lie.  at  that  place.  But  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any¬ 
one  will  give  you  that  reaction  if  he  knows  that  the  other  fellow  was 
probably  also  looking  at  the  billboard  hut  will  not  admit  it  and  that 
Avhatever  he  says  will  enter  into  the  allocation  of  damages  or  criminal 
liability  in  the  matter* 

An  example  of  this  has  been  the  experience  in  the  aircraft  accident 
field*  1  remember  some  years  ago,  and  I  am  not  exactly  sure  of  my 
sources  here  but  I  believe  it  was  the  FAA,  was  seeking  to  look  at  the 
question  of  near  misses  during  that  period  when  a  lot  of  accidents  were 
almost  happening  in  the  air. 

In  seeking  to  get  from  pilots  information  about  those  near  misses 
that  they  might  improve  on  their  control  patterns  and  so  on  they  did 
everything  they  could  think  of.  They  went  so  far  as  to  announce  that 
anyone  who  made  a  report  would  not  be  held  liable,  nothing  that 
could  be  said  would  possibly  he  held  against  him*  They  got  no  data. 

They  finally  contracted  with  a  flight  safety  foundation,  as  I  recall, 
to  receive  at  post  office  box  such  and  such  in  New  York  any  report 
that  any  pilot  cared  to  make* 
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They  required  that  he  give  his  name  and  time  of  incident,  other¬ 
wise,  it  would  he  invalid  data.  They  promised  that  data  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  an  independent  agency  and  would  not  be  used  in  any 
way  against  the  pilot. 

Then  they  began  to  get  data.  They  began  to  find  something  about 
this  situation  and  they  were  enabled  to  justify  steps  that  they  have 
since  tried  to  take  to  avoid  those  situations. 

I  find  this  quite  analogous  to  the  automotive  accident  research  pic¬ 
ture.  I  recognize  the  embarrassment  that  we  have  legally  of  trying 
to  separate  these  two  processes.  I  give  you  no  judgment  as  to  the 
legal  problem  but  I  assure  you  that  unless  we  can  separate  those  two 
processes  by  making  data  collected  in  the  course  of  research  inviolate 
and  protected  from  use  for  other  purposes,  unless  we  can  do  this,  I 
am  quite  certain  in  my  experience  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  conduct 
broad  types  of  investigation  of  utility  into  the  cause  of  accidents. 

I  subnit  that  the  injustice  done  some  individual  who  is  deprived  of 
potentially  available  data  is  less  important  than  the  injustice  to  the 
greater  group  if  we  do  not  get  at  this  problem. 

Thank  you.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Friedel.  How  do  you  obtain  money  for  research?  Through 
insurance  companies  or  automobile  industry? 

Mr.  Ross.  A  number  of  sources.  For  the  automotive  crash  injury 
research,  work  which  is  an  investigation  of  injuries  caused  in  acci¬ 
dents,  our  funding  comes  in  part  from  public  health,  in  part  from  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  and  in  the  past  there  was  a 
jieriod  when  part  of  it  came  from  the  Army.  Various  sources  have 
supported  that  work. 

Presently  it  is  the  automobile  manufacturers  and  public  health  in 
that  particular  area.  In  other  areas  of  our  research  we  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  insurance  companies,  have  used  some  of  our  own  funds  in 
internally  sponsored  research,  we  have  done  work  for  the  automobile 
manufacturers,  such  as  for  General  Motors  specifically  in  the  stability 
of  handling  quality  of  automobiles. 

We  have  worked  for  the  tire  companies  in  the  character  of  the  tire 
as  it  relates  to  the  handling  of  an  automobile.  Our  sources  in  all  of 
our  research  tend  to  be  diffuse.  We  try  to  keep  separate  and  detached 
from  any  one  organization. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Have  you  made  any  recommendations  on  safety  de¬ 
vices  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  we  take  some  substantial  part  of  the  credit  for  popu¬ 
larizing  the  seat  belt  and  for  insisting  upon  standards  of  its  installa¬ 
tion  that  would  make  it  a  safe  device. 

Some  of  our  findings  showed  differences  in  door  latches  and  are  a 
basis  for  some  of  the  improvements  that  were  made  in  door  latch 
design.  We  have  made  a  number  of  other  recommendations  of  a  more 
general  nature  in  a  safety  car  which  we  built  as  a  prototype.  That 
was  not  a  very  pleasant  looking  automobile  and  I  don’t  wonder  that 
it  was  not  immediately  put  into  production  but  it  pointed  out  some 
things  that  have  been  used  and  some  things  that  could  be  used. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Moss? 

Mr.  Moss.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  progress  and  the 
extent  to  which  privilege  is  attached  to  statistical  information  on 
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the  end  product  of  interviews  and  research  now  into  causes  of  acci¬ 
dents. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  totally  persuaded  that  you  are 
at  all  accurate  on  that  because  in  the  12  years  as  chairman  of  the 
information  committee  of  the  House  I  have  heard  this  plea  so  many 
times  that  give  us  privilege  and  we  can  do  almost  anything.  When 
we  have  caused  the  information  to  be  available  the  damage  which  was 
envisioned  has  not  occurred. 

I  think  that  many  times  the  results  of  research  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  even  though  perhaps  the  majority  of  instances  the  full 
appreciation  of  the  technical  details  is  not  part  of  that  public  property. 

Nevertheless  they  do  respond  and  they  bring  out  changes  that  are 
necessary  and  desirable.  You  talk  now  of  the  seat  belts  and  the  door 
latches.  I  think  it  is  most  commendable  that  we  have  them.  I  learned 
in  here  the  other  day  for  the  first  time  that  that  safety  door  latch  was 
only  safe  if  you  had  the  inside  locks  down. 

Yet  I  have  read  instruction  booklets  with  every  car  I  ever  bought 
and  to  my  recollection,  1  have  not  gone  back  to  check,  I  don't  recall 
that  fact  being  mentioned  in  any  of  the  owners  manuals  and  I  average 
at  least  one  new  car  each  year. 

Now  for  a  number  of  years  these  have  been  standard.  So  even  when 
they  are  adopted  unless  the  information  is  given  to  the  public,  the  full 
safety  is  not  realized.  Seat  belts,  many  things  went  into  that,  Cornell 
Resea rch  undoubtedly  was  the  most  significant  factor. 

I  think  a  former  member  of  this  committee  had  a  major  role  in 
bringing  about  the  first  steps  by  government  to  require  them.  Again, 
unless  the  results  of  research  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public  the  bene¬ 
fits  cannot  be  realized.  Rut  out  of  this  safety  car  what  standards  have 
been  adopted  as  a  result  of  that  safety  car  experiment  that  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  greatly  to  safety  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Might  T  for  the  moment  set  aside  an  answer  to  that  to 
return  to  the  first  part  of  your  remarks  since  your  remarks  were  rather 
extensive? 

Mr.  Moss.  Surely. 

Mr.  Ross.  Let  me  make  myself  completely  clear.  1  am  not  speaking 
to  the  quest  ion  which  has  tended  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
lease  of  data,  of  the  release  of  test  results  or  data. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  know.  The  confidentiality  of  information  given  you  as 
you  investigate  an  accident. 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  published  a  great  deal  of  data.  There  has  been 
some  misapprehensions  about  when  we  publish  it  and  how  we  pub¬ 
lish  it.  I  stand  on  our  record.  I  think  we  have  done  a  useful  job. 

Mr.  Ross.  And  you  and  I  are  going  to  discuss  this  later  because  I 
have  some  inquiries  through  my  subcommittee,  so  that  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  develop  that  in  another  forum. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

To  get  back  to  the  question,  the  issue  is  not  to  mv  mind  what  we  do 
with  data  after  we  have  it  and  whether  that  is  prejudicial  or  not.  It 
is  that  unless  we  can  establish  the  position  that  we  will  not  release 
the  broad  data  of  an  individual  accident  we  cut  off  a  future  sources 
of  that  data,  that  we  will  simply  not  be  able  to  get  it. 

I  think  we  must  accept  this.  T  think  it  may  be  the  best  answer. 
We  may  say  that  because  of  other  reasons  we  accept  this  but  I  don’t 
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think  we  should  accept  exclusion  of  that  provision  from  the  bills  be¬ 
fore  you  without  a  full  recognition  that  that  is  indeed  the  prediction 
of  an  agency  experienced  in  the  field  and  a  man  with  some  background 
in  research. 

Now  you  asked  additionally  about  what  things  have  been  done  out 
of  the  safety  car.  I  find  it  difficult  to  come  up  quickly  with  answers 
to  that*  Perhaps  Mr.  Wolf  who  has  been  close  to  this  work  might 
quickly  come  to  an  answer. 

I  don’t  think  generally  that  we  have  anything  except  perhaps — 
well,  the  safety  car  did  speak  to  the  question  of  the  steering  post  as 
being  a  very  principal  problem  in  accidents.  We  proposed  a  solution 
in  autopilot  type  handles  on  either  side  which  could  be  acceptable  with 
the  power  steered  automobile  which  would  have  eliminated  the  steer¬ 
ing  column.  We  proposed  padding  in  front  of  the  driver  which  might 
restrain  him  under  accident  conditions. 

That  was  not  directly  accepted  by  the  auto  designers  but  I  think 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  steering  column  had  some  influence  on 
thinking, 

Mr.  Moss,  Don’t  you  think  we  have  to  somehow  accelerate  the 
adoption  of  these  devices  or  the  correction  of  readily  apparent  defects 
hi  design  and  engineering? 

Mr,  Ross.  I  completely  agree  with  that.  To  one  who  has  been 
climbing  up  this  sand  hill  for  20  years  it  is  encouraging  that  there  is 
so  much  support  for  trying  to  do  something  about  this  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr,  Moss.  At  the  present  time  but  it  lias  been  very  long  in  coming, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Ross,  If  you  had  worked  as  hard  in  selling  research  as  we  had 
you  would  say  that  with  even  more  feeling.  On  the  other  hand  I 
don’t  really  crit  icize  t  he  lack  of  performance  in  the  past.  I  am  much 
more  concerned  with  what  we  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Moss.  You  say  here  in  your  statement  on  page  2  that — 

la  relation  to  the  establishment  of  vehicle  standards  as  proposed  by  several 
of  the  bills  before  this  committee,  research  should  prove  highly  productive. 
Whereas  valid  standards  are  highly  desirable,  our  laboratory  asserts  that  there 
is  not  today  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  complex  interrelationships  among 
driver,  vehicles  and  highway  to  warrant  broad  conclusions  and  specifications  for 
vehicle  performance  standards  as  well  as  of  operation  regulations  or  of  driver 
training  methods. 

We  can  at  least  have  standards  we  will  say,  on  a  braking  system 
can  we  not! 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  1  would  not  consider  that  a  broad  specification, 

Mr.  Moss.  At  this  late  date  and  with  very  sophisticated  technology 
we  should  have  a  brake  that  operates  quickly,  should  we  not? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  I  think  we  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr,  Moss,  Pretty  generally  on  this? 

Mr.  Ross,  i  think  substantial  improvements  have  been  made* 

Mr.  Moss.  1  have  had  the  experience  in  running  through  a  puddle 
of  water  in  a  rainstorm.  I  find  l  have  to  bum  the  brakes  in  with  my 
foot  on  the  pedal  until  my  foot  gets  down  to  the  floor  before  l  get  the 
braking  impact*  On  one  of  my  cars  I  have  disc  brakes  and  they  work 
fine. 

Mr,  Ross.  Mine  do  work  fine  but  they  do  have  faults  to  some  degree* 
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Mr.  Moss.  There  are  certain  tilings  clearly  evident  that  are  not 
part  of  the  production  of  automobiles  that  should  he. 

Mr,  Ross,  lliat  is  correct.  I  think  together  the  inquiry  of  this 
body  and  the  work  that  is  being  done  is  bringing  the  public  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  demanding  these  things.  I  think  that  is  highly  necessary  to 
the  merchandising  process* 

Mr.  Moss.  Must  we  always  wait  until  the  public  demands  when  we 
are  m  the  field  of  safety  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  No,  I  don  t  think  we  should  in  the  field  of  safety.  One 
must  also  recognize  that  this  is  a  broad  economic  problem  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  product  that  people  then  have  to  buy, 

Mr*  Moss.  Is  it  going  to  be  disruptive  of  the  economics  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  to  produce  safe  vehicles  provided  the  deliveries  are 
in  a  safe  environment  in  which  to  drive  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  No.  I  think  we  can  produce  safer  vehicles.  One  must 
always  qualify  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  one  can  do.  I  think  also 
the  thrust  of  our  remarks  is  that  we  must  certainly  do  something 
about  the  training  of  the  driver  which  lias  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
understood.  Me  must  certainly  do  something  about,  the  highway, 

ItSBII, 

Mr.  Moss.  That  is  complex,  the  training  of  the  driver. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss.  I  am  a  parent.  1  have  two  teenage  daughters. 

I  am  much  concerned  that  when  they  drive  they  drive  carefully, 
let-  through  the  media  that  comes  into  your  home  every  day  where 
is  the  emphasis? 

•  >s  Part  of  the  driver  training  too  of  the  driver.  The  industry 
itself,  where  does  it  place  the  emphasis?  And  have  you  seen  any  con- 
scions  effort  in  the  promotion  or  sale  of  safety  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  feel  that  driver  training  goes  beyond  the  practices  of 
the  kind  of  which  you  speak.  I  think  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
actual  handling  quality  of  the  automobile — we  don’t  know,  yet, 
enough  about  how  to  handle  the  automobile  to  teach  the  skill  of  driv¬ 
ing  let  alone  the  judgment  of  driving. 

It  is  to  that  area  we  have  to  direct  research.  We  have  to  know 
enough  to  teach  good  driving.  We  have  to  know  enough  about  the 
handling  process  to  improve  the  interrelationship  between  the  driver 
mid  the  automobile  winch  we  have  had  to  do  in  airplanes  and  we 
will  have  to  do  in  any  man-machine  relationship. 

Mr.  Moss.  This  is  all  part  of  an  on-going  program  which  should 
continue  with  increased  emphasis. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss.  Development  of  the  engineering  and  highways,  these 
are  more  complex  and  require  a  much  longer  effort.  But-  the  auto 
mobile  can  be  dealt  with  now. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  submit  an  interesting  point  that  the  highway  itself,  the 
highway  barrier,  for  example,  the  crash  barrier  on  the  side  of  a  high- 
way  w*e  have  done  extensive  work  there.  We  have  shown  that  you  can 
build  a  barrier  that  will  hold  the  disintegrated  automobile  on  the  road, 

iVe  have  bhow n  that  you  can  build  one  that  won  t  damage  the  auto¬ 
mobile  but  will  leave  it  in  a  ditch*  We  have  shown  that  you  can  build 
one  which  will  restrain  the  car  and  bring  it  to  a  conservative  stop. 
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These  results  are  well  known.  Yet  there  is  no  rush  of  public  bodies, 
of  highway  commissions  and  so  on,  to  improve  their  performance  in 
this  respect 

I  think  we  must  share  the  blame  with  public  bodies  and  private 
bodies*  .  _  # 

Mr.  Moss.  In  my  State  the  State  commissioner  of  highways  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  done  some  independent  research  in  this  field. 

He  lias,  I  think,  come  up  with  some  rather  significant  developments 
in  barriers  particularly  on  the  dividing  highways. 

I^fr  Ross.  Yes 

Mr.  Moss.  I  think  that  it  needs  the  best  effort  and  energies  of  all  of 
us.  We  devote  far  too  little  of  our  total  competence  where  we  must  de¬ 
vote  more.  We  know  that  there  are  some  priorities.  Some  things  you 
can  achieve  today  and  some  you  have  to  look  forward  to  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  agree  with  that.  I  would  like  to  make  the  point,  the 
point  has  been  made  several  times  as  I  heard  testimony  that  great 
stress  is  being  put  on  failure  of  the  car  as  the  cause  of  accidents  and  it 
is  my  impression  completely  that  the  failure  of  the  drivers  is  a  more 
common  cause. 

Mr.  Moss.  Let  me  say  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  listening  to 

?uite  a  bit  of  testimony,  that  has  not  been  what  I  have  heard  here 
rom  the  testimony.  I  have  concluded  that  there  has  been,  in  almost 
every  statement,  a  stipulation  that  the  driver  causes  accidents,  and 
that  we  are  talking  primarily  here  of  that  second  collision  inside  the 
car  after  the  accident  has  occurred. 

In  other  words,  the  problem  of  diminishing  the  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  accident  which  occurred  because  the  driver  failed. 

Certainly,  I  think  anyone  will  concede  that  if  you  could  take  the 
human  being  out  of  all  automobiles  there  would  be  no  accidents.  If 
you  put  them  in  there,  you  will  have  accidents.  Whatever  you  do  in 
engineering  you  will  have  accidents.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  fight 
a  savings  in  the  most  foolish  amongst  us,  don’t  we  ? 

That  is  where  the  emphasis  has  been  in  the  testimony  that  I  have 
heard  here  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 

Mr.  Ross.  I  have  heard  statements  that  go  beyond  that,  which  attrib¬ 
ute  too  many  accidents  to  the  failure  of  the  automobile  as  the  cause  of 
the  accident, 

Mr,  Moss.  You  must  agree  that  the  callbacks  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  weeks  tend  to  somewhat  disturb  the  driver  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  He  does  question  whether  his  vehicle  is  as  safe  as  it  might  be, 
whether  there  has  been  sufficient  prudence  on  the  part,  of  those  who 
assemble  the  automobiles,  and  so  forth.  I  know  you  can’t  mass  produce 
anything  but  what  you  are  going  to  have  mistakes  and  you  are  going  to 
have  failures. 

But  when  it  is  repeated  in  many,  many  cases  in  the  course  of  a  pro¬ 
duction  run,  and  where  in  my  case  then  this  took  15  months  for  me  to 
learn  of  a  defect  in  design,  or  in  alteration,  and  only  now  after  15 
months  it  has  been  corrected,  this  causes  considerable  concern. 

That  has  come  from  the  testimony  before  this  committee, 

Mr.  Ross,  I  take  it  that  you  and  I  agree  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  says  the  failure  of  the  car  is  the  most  common  cause  of  the  primary 
accident. 
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Mr,  Moss,  fto  one  that  I  have  heard  before  this  committee  has  so 
alleged. 

Mr,  Rose.  I  felt  that  there  was  Some  misapprehension  in  other  testi¬ 
mony  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Moss,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fried  el,  Mr,  Younger, 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you. 

Did  you  say  it  was  impossible  to  get  statistics  on  accidents  because 
ot  the  reluctance  of  the  manufacturers  to  say  whether  some  part  of  the 
car  caused  failure  ? 

I.)id  I  understand  you  correctly  ? 

Mr.  Iioss.  No.  Let  me  make  this  clear  that,  so  far  as  I  know  there 
has  been  very  little  research  done  on  the  primary  cause  of  un  accident. 
Uie  work  that  the  Cornell  Medical  College  people  have  done  and  that, 
have  done  has  to  do  with  the  producer  of  the  secondary  accident 

the  work  is  just  beginning  to  try  to  find  out  something  about  the 
primary  cause  of  the  accident,  itself.  In  this  area,  determining  an  ac¬ 
cident  s  primary  cause,  the  analysis  is  very  difficult ,  One  must  get  the 
fullest  and  frankest  information  from  the  person  involved  in  driving 
the  car.  I  illustrated  with  an  example. 

I  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  that  kind  of  information  unless  you 
can  so  assure  him  that  whatever  he  says  to  you  is  going  to  be  used  only 
for  research  and  is  not  a  part  of  t  he  investigative  process  from  the 
criminal  or  civil  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Younger.  The  only  real  statistics  we  have  had  came  from  a 
gentleman  from  Maryland  when  he  gave  us  the  statistics  of  the  ac¬ 
cidents  resulting  from  tire  failure,  the  previous  witness.  Do  you  think 
those  statistics  are  reliable  ? 

Mr,  Ross,  Those  statistics  are  probably  reliable.  Physical  failure 
of  the  automobile  can  sometimes  be  established  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Then  again  it  sometimes  takes  very  expert  investigation.  The  most 
common  cause  of  accidents  is  driver  failure  in  some  respects  or  an¬ 
other. 

Mr.  Younger,  I  am  not  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  Ross,  I  am,  and  that  was  the  thrust  of  my  statement, 

Mr.  ^  hunger.  Before  you  start  in  to  give  a  group  of  standards,  or 
prepare  standards  for  construction  of  an  automobile,  you  ought  to 
know  something  about  what  causes  accidents,  what  part  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  causes  the  accidents,  if  there  is  a  failure.  So  far  we  have  no 
information  at  all  on  that  other  than  the  one  set  of  statistics  given  on 
tires. 

I  think  GSA  gave  us  the  best  statistics  on  the  standards,  but  they 
have  no  statistics  as  to  whether  or  not  those  standards  when  they  are 
applied  to  the  1966  car  are  going  to  cut  down  accidents  or  prevent 
injuries. 

They  do  not  know, 

Mr.  Ross.  1  think  that  even  here  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine— 
although,  if  a  tire  blows  that  is  pretty  positive  sort  of  a  thing.  That 
is  not  too  hard  to  fix,  although  it  is  a  surprising  thing  that  in  many 
accident s  you  are  not  able  to  determine  whether  the  tire  blew  as  part 
of  the  accident  or  before  the  accident. 

This  would  be  the  sort  of  thing  that  one  would  seek.  Again,  it  is 
difficult  from  the  mechanical  condition  of  a  wreck  to  determine  what 
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failed,  and  yet  if  you  get  truly  objective  statements  from  the  drivers 
you  can  sometimes  lead  yourselves  to  valid  information.  It  is  this  sort 
of  thing  where  I  believe  even  then  in  the  physical  failure  of  the 
automobile  you  may  have  difficulty  getting  truly  objective  testimony 
from  someone  who  knows  that  data  may  be  used  against  him  at  a 
later  date. 

Mr.  Younger.  Was  the  prototype  you  referred  to  the  same  one  that 
was  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Younger.  Do  you  have  a  different  prototype  automobile  that 
you  have  constructed  other  than  the  one  that  the  State  of  New  York 
is  building? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  State  of  New  York  is  building  one,  I  believe.  Is 
that  the  reference  you  made? 

Mr.  Younger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ross.  No,  ours  was  a  different  one.  Ours  was  simply  an  em¬ 
bodiment  in  a  mock  up  of  a  number  of  safety  feat  liras  we  had  devel¬ 
oped.  Liberty  Mutual  joined  with  us  in  making  that. 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Satterfield? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Here  is  some  information  I  want  you  to  have  con¬ 
cerning  lighting. 

What  year  did  you  start  your  institute? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  was  started  about 
20  years  ago  and  the  research  in  automotive  work  had  various  starts 
throughout  those  years.  The  crash  injury  research,  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  considerable  amount  of  data,  was  started  by  Cornell  Medical 
School  in  1952,  as  I  recall,  initially  as  a  joint  thing  in  looking  at 
crash  survivability  of  airplane  and  automotive  accidents. 

It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  airplane  and  the  automotive,  and 
at  a  later  date,  perhaps  6  or  7  years  ago,  the  laboratory  took  over  the 
functioning  in  that  area.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  been  doing  a 
wide  range  of  automotive  work  over  the  20  years. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  What  year  was  your  car  put  out? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  safety  car  would  go  back  perhaps  12  years  now,  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  1  have  only  known  of  you  through  popular  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  press,  but  I  believe  it  gave  encouragement  to  everyone 
who  has  been  worrying  about  this  problem. 

These  people  are  tired  of  hearing  me  say  this  but  when  I  was  mayor 
my  closest  friend,  who  has  been  chairman  of  Governor’s  safety  com¬ 
mittee  on  automotive  medicine,  the  whole  bit,  he  and  I  together  think 
now — and  we  have  been  sending  telegrams  to  manufacturers  for  years, 
registered  letters,  with  return  receipt  requested— that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  in  a  state  of  panic  and  will  do  what  they  can. 

lie  thinks  it  is  difficult  to  really  go  at  this  right  now. 

It  seems  to  us  that  one  big  area  is  not  stressed  enough  and  a  great 
deal  of  improvement  has  been  made,  in  safety  on  the  highway.  What 
I  have  given  you  concerns  highway  lights,  street  lights,  one-way  high¬ 
ways  and  one-way  streets.  It  seems  to  me  the  Government  does  not 
come  in  with  clean  hands  in  this  thing. 

63-481  O — 66 — pt.  1 - 46* 
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I  just  think  our  highways  and  streets  are  incredibly  dangerous,  put¬ 
ting  automobiles  going  in  opposite  directions  on  a  two-lane  road  when 
it  would  cost  comparatively  little  to  build  another  road  a  mile  or  a  half 
mile  away. 

Of  course,  with  lighting  you  have  tremendous  gains*  Have  you 
done  any  work  in  lighting?  You  said  you  have  worked  on  the  barriers. 
Have  you  done  work  in  this  area  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  worked  on  barrier  work.  We  are  presently  giv¬ 
ing  quite  a  bit  of  attention  to  configurations  of  roads.  As  you  suggest, 
there  is  much  to  lie  done  there.  We  must  balance  the  optimum  result 
for  the  expenditure  that  can  be  made. 

Yes,  I  quite  agree  that  we  all  come  here  with  very  poor  conscience  in 
this  whole  automotive  field.  I  think  it  is  rather  too  easy  to  point  the 
finger  to  one  or  the  other  agency  that  should  have  done  better. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Have  you  done  any  work  on  disk  brakes? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  don’t  think  we  at  the  laboratory  have  done  any  work  on 
brakes,  per  se. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Are  you  driving  a  car  with  front- wheel  disk  brakes? 

Mr*  Ross.  Four  wheel.  I  am  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
disk  brakes. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  General  Motors  takes  a  dim  view,  but  some  day  they 
will  discover  them,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  am  not  here  to  mention  trade  names.  I  drive  a  Corvette. 

Mr.  Far xs lev.  No ;  1  know  that*  You  are  doing  a  fine  job. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Frikdel.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  your 
appearance  today. 

Our  next  witness  is  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Honorable  Paul 
Fannin. 

We  have  some  witnesses  here  from  Illinois  and  Texas  with  some 
from  around  Washington.  Colonel  Stapp  and  Mr.  Creighton,  can 
you  come  back  tomorrow  ?  We  will  have  to  hear  from  the  people  from 
out  of  State  today  ? 

You  may  proceed,  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  FANNIN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  ARIZONA 

Senator  Fannin,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Your  courtesy  in  extending  to  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  today 
is  most  impreciated,  because  1  know  how  crowded  your  hearing  sched¬ 
ule  is.  I  am  aware  that  many  witnesses  want  to  be  heard  on  various 
aspects  of  this  legislation,  so  I  will  try  not  to  impose  unduly  on  your 
time  and  theirs. 

As  a  former  Governor  who  was  involved  with  traffic  safety  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  State  level  for  several  years  I  share  your  interest  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  appalling  toll  of  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage 
accidents  on  our  highways.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  agree  that  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  respective  State  governments  have  legit¬ 
imate  roles  to  play  in  helping  to  bring  about  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  number  of  these  tragic  occurrences* 

The  tradition  in  our  system  has  been  one  in  which  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  did  those  things  that  the  States  could  not  do  independently 
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or  as  well  collectively  when  a  problem  was  clearly  beyond  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  State,  then  Federal  participation  and  assistance  was 
indicated. 

However,  I  share  the  concern  of  many  authorities  in  the  field  of 
safety  over  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  preoccupation  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  role  at  the  expense  of  overlooking  or  downgrading  what  the 
States  can  and  have  accomplished. 

I  most  certainly  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  our  State 
governments  have  not  demonstrated  a  sufficient  awareness  or  ability 
to  cope  with  many  aspects  of  the  overall  traffic  safety  problem.  The 
purpose  of  my  testimony  today  ts  to  focus  your  attention  on  at  least 
one  major  area  where  the  States  definitely  are  active. 

1  have  a  persona]  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  this  particular  field 
because  the  developments  now  taking  place  as  a  result  of  collective 
State  action  had  their  origin  during  my  service  as  Governor  of 
Arizona. 

I  refer  to  the  utilization  by  the  States  of  the  interstate  compact  ap¬ 
proach  to  mount  a  more  effective  attack  on  accident  fatalities  and  in¬ 
juries.  During  my  three  terms  as  Governor,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  western  Governors*  conference  and  also  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  roads  and  highway  safety  of  the  na¬ 
tional  Governors’  conference. 

These  assignments  afforded  me  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  complexities  of  the  vehicle  safety  problem,  and  the  much 
greater  problem  of  what  can  be  done  fo  improve  human  performance 
at  the  wheels  of  the  millions  of  vehicles  on  our  highways, 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  acquaint  the  committee  with  the 
background  of  the  compact  which  led  to  creation  of  I  lie  Vehicle  Equip¬ 
ment  Safety  Commission,  an  organization  which  unfortunately  has 
lieen  almost  totally  ignored  in  all  of  the  current  interest  and  debate  in 
Congress.  Far  more  than  is  generally  known  by  the  public  has  already 
been  accomplished. 

This  Commission  was  formed  under  authority  of  the  Beamer  reso¬ 
lution,  Public  Law  85-684  of  the  85th  Congress.  As  yon  know,  by 
this  legislation  Congress  gave  its  advance  consent  to  interstate  com¬ 
pacts  in  the  field  of  high  way  safety. 

In  effect,  Congress  at  that  time  reaffirmed  the  sound  principle  that 
primary  responsibility  for  traffic  safety  rests  with  the  States  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  use  of  compacts  to  achieve  more  effective  cooperation  and 
progress. 

Encouraged  by  this  resolution,  I  joined  with  several  of  my  western 
Governor  colleagues  in  exploring  how  we  could  best  take  advantage 
of  this  new  tool  and  put  it  to  work  in  reducing  accidents.  In  1960,  the 
western  Governors’  conference  took  the  lead  and  requested  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  to  develop  a  workable  compact  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

Many  other  organizations  interested  in  safety  endorsed  this  ap¬ 
proach.  Our  resolutions  urged  that  interstate  attention  be  concen¬ 
trated  first  on  two  highway  priority  items:  First,  the  obvious  and  com¬ 
pelling  need  to  find  better  ways  for  prompt  adoption  of  uniform  yet 
workable  standards  for  new  and  improved  vehicle  safety  equipment; 
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and  second,  the  need  to  protect  the  driving  public  from  the  unsafe  driv¬ 
el’s  who  are  responsible  for  such  a  disproportionate  number  of  acci¬ 
dents.  The  latter  you  are  acquainted  with,  and  I  shall  not  devote  any 
time  to  it  because  it  does  not  relate  specifically  to  the  legislation  at  hand. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  quickly  the  interest  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  part  of  the  States.  Within  a  year,  a  compact  had  been 
drafted  and  was  on  its  way  toward  the  ratification  by  nearly  all  of  the 
States.  New  York  State  was  the  first  to  adopt  it  in  1962. 

As  of  today,  44  of  the  50  States  have  adopted  the  compact,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  remaining  6  States  will  follow  by  next  year  when 
their  legislatures  will  meet.  Let  me  explain  more  fully  just  what  the 
compact  does. 

The  compact  sets  up  procedures  and  machinery  for  interstate  cooper¬ 
ation  in  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  equipment  safety  standards. 
The  working  body  is  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  com¬ 
prised  of  one  member  designated  by  each  party  State. 

This  Commission  is  empowered  to  recommend  rules,  regulations,  or 
codes  embodying  performance  requirements  or  restrictions  for  items 
of  automotive  equipment.  Although  it  is  limited  by  its  bylaws  to 
library-type  research,  the  Commission  does  have  authority  to  arrange 
for  testing  projects  to  be  performed  by  qualified  professional  and 
technical  groups. 

It  may  also  hold  public  hearings  and  consult  with  appropriate  orga¬ 
nizations  in  drafting  its  proposed  regulations  or  codes.  Adoption  of 
performance  standards  developed  by  the  VESO  is  encouraged  by 
giving  the  member  States  alternative  methods. 

A  State  mav  affirm  Commission  proposals  by  legislative  action  or  it 
may  elect  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  administrative  authority  of  its 
motor  vehicle  department.  Either  way,  all  member  States  are  obli¬ 
gated  by  the  compact  to  consider  VESC  recommendations. 

Since  each  State  will  have  played  a  role  in  the  development  of  these 
recommendations,  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  and  acceptance  is  pro¬ 
moted.  With  ratification  of  the  compact  approaching  the  unanimous 
point,  the  VESC  was  able  to  get  organized  with  commendable  speed. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  since  its  financial  support 
comes  from  member  State  appropriations,  it  was  not  possible  to  as¬ 
semble  even  a  skeleton  staff  and  nudge t  until  last  year.  Even  so,  I 
think  the  record  of  what  the  Commission  has  accomplished  in  such 
a  short  time  is  most  encouraging  and  deserving  of  your  serious  consid¬ 
eration  in  our  common  desire  to  develop  Federal  legislation  that  will 
help  rather  than  hinder  future  progress. 

Many  private  and  governmental  agencies  had  already  done  much 
research  and  legal  spadework  to  assist  the  Commission  getting  off  to  a 
quick  start, 

Mr.  Fbxedel.  Senator,  we  have  an  automatic  vote  on  a  motion  to 
recommit.  Would  you  be  able  to  come  back  at  about  a  quarter  to  6? 

Senator  Fannin,  Yes;  1  will  be  very  pleased  to.  Would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  to  do  it  tomorrow’?  I  do  have  an  en¬ 
gagement  at  7  o’clock, 

Mr,  Friedkl.  Yes.  Your  full  statement  will  be  included  in  the 
record,  if  you  wish. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Younger,  Could  you  come  back  first  thing  in  the  morning,  at 
10  o’clock?  6 

Senator  Fannin.  Yes ;  that  will  be  fine.  I  will  submit  my  full  state¬ 
ment  at  that  time. 

Mr,  Frif.del.  We  are  now  going  to  go  over  and  vote  and  then  come 
back  because  we  have  people  here  from  Nevada,  Texas,  and  Illinois. 
We  will  be  able  to  continue  at  that  time. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  5 :45. 

(At.  4:55  p.m.  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  5:45  p.m.) 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  reconvened  at  5:45  p.m.) 

Mr.  Fuiedel  (presiding).  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Warren  E.  Rumsfield,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  of  the  National  Professional  Driver  Education 
Association,  Inc.;  accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Vinson,  president,  Na¬ 
tional  Professional  Driver  Education  Association,  Inc.,  from  Dallas, 
Tex. 

STATEMENT  OF  WARREN  E.  RUMSFIELD,  CHAIRMAN,  BOARD  OF 

DIRECTORS,  NATIONAL  PROFESSIONAL  DRIVER  EDUCATION  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  INC.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  H.  B.  VINSON, 

PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  PROFESSIONAL  DRIVER  EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

Mr.  Friedee.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Vinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  II.  B.  Vinson.  I  am  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Professional  Driver  Education  Association. 
Joining  me  in  this  testimony  is  Mr.  Warren  E.  Rumsfield,  Chicago,  Ill., 
chairman  of  our  board  of  directors  and  founder  of  our  association. 

In  our  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  our  association,  we  want  to  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciat  ion  to  the  committee  for  this  opportunity  to  appear. 
You  are  most  kind  in  receiving  us  and  we  hope  we  may  contribute  in 
some  way  to  the  alleviation  of  our  Nation’s  traffic  safety  problems 
through  our  testimony  here  and  through  the  activities  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Our  association  is  the  voice  of  the  Nation’s  2,300  driving  schools  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  We 
have  members  in  42  States  and  although  we  are  the  only  voice  of  the 
profession,  we  have  in  membership  only  the  best  and  most  qualified 
schools. 

Rather  than  bore  you  with  a  lot  of  statistics  regarding  our  profes¬ 
sion,  and  out  of  respect  for  your  valuable  time,  we  have  reproduced 
some  data  regarding  our  industry  which  is  in  our  printed  testimony 
and  can  lie  more  quickly  read  than  spoken.  We  also  have  included  in 
the  testimony  a  brochure  which  will  give  specific  information  concern¬ 
ing  our  association  for  those  who  might  be  interested. 

We  shall  be  delighted  to  answer  any  questions  relative  to  our  profes¬ 
sion  or  our  association.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  meets  with  your 
approval.  We  are  here  as  teachers  and  we  speak  as  teachers. 

Many  of  you  may  not  have  heard  of  us  before  since  our  association  is 
relatively  new.  We  have,  up  until  this  point,  devoted  most  of  our 
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energy  toward  the  internal  improvement  of  the  drivers  training 
schools  and  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  before  nor  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  national  leaders  such  as  yourselves. 

We  are  here  to  present  suggestions  which,  if  adopted,  we  feel  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  improved  conditions  of  our  highways.  We 
are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  little  of  this  may  not  apply  to  H,R. 
13448  as  it  now  stands  in  its  present  form. 

However,  as  a  result  of  our  observations,  we  feel  there  is  some  pos¬ 
sibility  that  this  hill  may  be  amended  and  some  of  our  thoughts  might 
be  included  therein  at  that  time.  The  Nation's  driver  training  schools 
have  been  for  50  years  the  major  source  of  driver  training  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  have  taught  more  people  to  drive  than  do  the  high  schools  or 
any  other  group.  We  teach  in  the  vicinity  of  2  million  persons  a  year, 
about  65  percent  of  whom  are  adults  who  find  us  to  lie  their  only  avail¬ 
able  source  of  instruction. 

About  30  or  35  percent  of  our  customers  are  teenages,  many  of  whom 
previously  have  successfully  completed  the  high  school  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  Some  of  our  members  also  train  truck  drivers  and  drivers 
for  fleet  vehicles. 

We  are  also  called  upon  frequently  to  evaluate  the  driving  capabili¬ 
ties  of  employees  of  large  firms.  At  times  we  provide  the  behind- the- 
wheel  phase  of  instruction  for  high  schools.  We  are  in  agreement  with 
those  who  feel  that  the  automotive  industry  could  do  much  more  to 
produce  safe  vehicles. 

We  also  have  observed  that  the  industry  had  a  tendency  to  shift  all 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  traffic  injuries  to  f  he  driver.  However,  we 
must  agree,  nonetheless,  that  the  driver  does  share  in  the  responsibility 
for  causing  the  accidents  and  do  not  believe  that  the  accident  problem 
will  be  solved  if  we  simply  make  automobiles  safer. 

We  must  do  both,  build  safer  automobiles  and  train  safer  drivers  in 
addition  to  our  efforts  to  improve  the  engineering  of  highways  and  the 
enforcement  of  traffic  laws.  Just  as  no  one  thing  or  change  can  solve 
our  traffic  accident  problem,  so,  too,  no  one  group  or  organization  can 
do  the  job  by  itself.  Many  hands  are  needed. 

We  are  eager  to  work  with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  any 
way  possible  to  help  establish  ways  and  means  to  put  better  and  safer 
drivers  upon  the  highways.  We  come  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
willingness  to  do  this  work  rather  than  obstructionist  to  any  other 
program, 

I  will  now  call  upon  Mr,  Rumsfiekl  to  make  Ids  comments. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Friedbl,  You  may  proceed. 

Mr,  Rumsfteij),  Congressman  Friedel  and  gentlemen,  the  first  con¬ 
cept  we  would  like  to  pass  on,  and  we  realize  time  is  limited,  is  that 
last  week  Senator  Speno  presented  to  this  committee  the  thought  that 
there  should  he  Federal  standards  established  for  drivers'  license 
testing. 

We  vehemently  agree  with  this  concept.  We  feel,  in  fact,  that  no 
real  effort  with  regard  to  the  driver  can  be  productive  or  fruitful 
unless  the  loophole  of  weak  drivers’  license  testing  is  plugged. 

Today  in  all  our  States  the  drivers’  license  examinations  are  just 
plain  silly.  There  is  knowledge  available  which  can  make  it  possible 
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for  us  to  do  a  much  more  effective  job  iu  screening  and  eliminating  the 
unfit  driver  on  the  road.  In  fact,  some  of  us  are  using  this  knowledge 

Hie  Harold  Smith  Institute,  which  has  offices  in  Chicago,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  New  York,  charges  a  very  substantial  fee  to  industry  to 
screen  its  experienced  drivers,  and  to  retrain  those  who  need  retraining. 

We  think  that  this  available  knowledge  could  be  applied  in  the  case 
of  new  dri  vers  applying  for  a  driver  s  license,  and  at  a  cost  of  perhaps 
no  more  than  $*)  extra  over  and  above  what  is  being  charged  now  for 
drivers7  licenses. 

The  drivers’  license  road  test  should  be  meaningful  and  effective, 
vve  have  included  within  our  testimony  a  sample  form  which  is  used 
by  some  of  the  professional  driver  training  schools  hi  America  to  test 
and  evaluate  drivers.  Yle  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  seeing 
tins.  We  hope  that  you  will  look  over  our  comments  as  we  have  them 
m  the  printed  testimony. 

I  have  been  abbreviating  due  to  the  shortage  of  time. 

Mt\  Friedel.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record 
at  the  conclusion  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Rumsfield.  Thank  you,  Congressman,  That  will  help  very 
much,  ^  J 

M  e  say  that  the  driver  training  schools  in  America  are  today,  and 
have  been,  the  largest  source  of  driver  training  in  spite  of  (lie  fact  that 
many  folks  may  not  have  heard  much  about  us.  We  have  been  orga¬ 
nized  nationally  only  for  a  short  time. 

Last  year  in  Massachusetts  only  18,000  new  drivers  in  the  teenage 
bracket  took  advantage  of  the  training  offered  at  no  charge  through 
the  high  schools;  48,000  teenagers,  in  addition  to  thousands  of  adults, 
took  advantage  of  the  instruction  offered  through  the  professional 
<1  river  training  schools, 

We  feel  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  the  Secretary  of  Trans¬ 
portation  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  largest  single  source  of  driver 
training  in  America  today. is  the  professional  driver  training  schools. 

It  would  seem  rather  shortsighted  to  establish  firm  standards  and 
provide  aid  for  the  group  which  trains  a  few  people  to  drive  and  to 
overlook  the  group  which  trains  the  lion’s  share  of  the  new  drivers 
today. 

)Ye  hope  that  the  legislation  that  is  forthcoming  from  this  com- 
m  it  tee  will  help  us  and  help  driver  education  to  avoid  repeating  and 
magnifying  the  present  mistakes  that  are  being  made  in  driver 
education. 

It  seems  unwise  to  us  that  we  should  expand  drivers’  license  testing 
when  we  are  not.  doing  n  very  good  job  in  driver  license  testing,  and  it 
seems  it  would  lie  unwise  to  expand  driver  training  if  we  are  not  doing 
a  very  good  job  there. 

Wo  have  been  frustrated  at  times  because  the  standards  set  for 
us  at  some  colleges  and  universities  are  apparently  not  doing  the  job. 
No  one  has  been  able  to  produce  valid  statistics  to  show  that  our  driver 
training  programs,  which  are  reaching  many  teenagers,  actually  are 
reducing  accidents. 

Indeed,  occasionally  some  of  us  must  hustle  about  to  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  pooh-pooh  statistics  which  come  out  and  reveal  that  the  stu- 
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dents  are  having  more,  not  fewer  accidents,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
courses  of  instruction. 

Included  as  an  example  of  how  driver  education  is  being  frustrated 
and  embarrassed  are  some  excerpts  from  a  study  made  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  last  year.  In  this  study  it  was 
learned  that  although  the  teenager  who  has  had  driver  education,  may 
have  had  slightly  fewer  traffic  violations,  he  has  had  just  as  many  or 
more  accidents  as  those  who  have  not  had  driver  education.  This  is 
not  to  condemn  driver  education,  but  we  do  think  that  better  courses 
can  be  established  and  a  better  approach  can  be  developed. 

Rack  in  the  mid- 1930's,  when  there  was  lighter  traffic  and  no  high 
speed  expressways,  no  freeways  and  interstate  turnpikes  and  no  350 
horsepower  engines,  an  experimental  course  of  instruction  was  devel¬ 
oped  which  consisted  of  five  times  as  much  training  in  the  classroom  as 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  car. 

This  course  provided  for  30  hours  of  class  and  6  hours  behind-the- 
wheel  instruction  for  teenagers. 

A  hypothesis  was  also  conceived  regarding  the  need  to  build  favor¬ 
able  attitudes  in  the  minds  of  the  students  rather  than  the  need  to 
build  safe  driving  habits  and  skills.  The  advocates  of  this  hypothesis 
claimed  that  in  building  favorable  attitudes  toward  safe  driving  the 
student  would  become  not  only  a  safe  driver  but  also  a  better  citizen 
and,  indeed,  a  moral  individual  as  well. 

Since  that  time,  30  years  ago,  the  basic  course  of  instruction  and  the 
attitude  building  theory  have  been  followed  almost  without  change, 
although  the  traffic  situation  has  changed  greatly. 

Under  the  attitude  building  philosophy,  the  student  is  not  well 
trained  to  develop  safe  driving  habits  and  skills,  but,  rather,  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  in  the  classroom  to  instill  in  him  favorable  attitudes 
towards  driving  and  his  fellow  man.  Only  a  hasty  and  limited  amount 
of  behind-the-wheel  instruction  is  offered. 

This  attitude  building  concept  was  supposed  to  be  the  answer  to  all 
our  traffic  safety  problems,  but  it  isn’t  working.  At  the  1961  session 
of  the  National  Safety  Congress  in  Chicago,  I)r.  Lillian  Schwank,  of 
the  Driving  Research  Laboratory  of  Iowa  State  College,  reported  that 
although  driver  education  can  change  a  person’s  attitude,  this  change 
will  last  for  only  a  few  months  and  then  he  will  revert  back  to  the 
attitude  he  previously  held. 

And  subsequent  research  has  also  demonstrated  additional  failure 
of  this  theory. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  certainly  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  the  testimony  that  you  have  given  and  are  about  to  give, 
but  do  you  think  that  everybody’s  interest  would  be  served  if  you  just 
put  into  the  record  the  statement  you  a  it  reading? 

Mr.  Rumsfield.  Fine.  Thai  would  be  tine.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Then  we  could  have  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Friedel.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  first. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 


Statement  of  H.  B.  Vinson,  President,  and  Warren  E*  Rumsfield,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Directors,  National  Professional  Driver  Education  Association,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  H.  B.  Vinson.  1  am  president  of  the  NATIONAL  PROFESSIONAL 
DRIVER  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  Joining  me  in  this  testimony  is  Mr,  Warren  E. 
Rumefield  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  founder  of  our  association. 
Also  accompanying  me  are  a  few  other  association  officers. 

In  our  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  the  NATIONAL  PROFESSIONAL  DRIVER 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  we  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  committee 
for  this  opportunity  to  appear.  You  are  most  kind  in  receiving  us,  and  we  hope  that 
we  may  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  alleviation  of  our  nation’s  traffic  safety  prob¬ 
lems  through  our  testimony  here  and  through  the  activities  of  our  national  association. 

Our  association  is  the  voice  of  the  nation's  2, 300  driver  training  schools  and  of 
the  driver  training  schools  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  We  have  members  in 
forty -two  states,  and,  although  we  are  the  only  voice  of  the  profession,  we  have  in 
membership  only  the  best  and  most  qualified  schools.  Rather  than  bore  you  with  a 
lot  of  statistics  regarding  our  profession  and  out  of  respect  for  your  valuable  time, 
we  have  reproduced  some  data  relative  to  our  industry  which  is  in  our  printed  testi¬ 
mony  and  can  be  more  quickly  read  than  spoken.  We  also  have  included  In  the  testi¬ 
mony  a  brochure  which  will  give  specific  information  relative  to  our  association  for 
those  who  may  be  interested,  and  we  shall  be  delighted  to  answer  any  questions  rela¬ 
tive  to  our  profession  or  our  association.  We  hope  this  meets  with  your  approval. 

We  are  teachers,  and  we  speak  as  teachers.  Many  of  you  may  not  have  heard 
of  us  before  since  our  association  is  relatively  new  and  we  have,  up  to  this  point,  de¬ 
voted  most  of  our  energy  toward  the  internal  improvement  of  our  driver  training 
schools  and  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  many  national 
leaders  such  as  you. 
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DATA  REGARDING  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
DRIVER  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  IN  AMERICA 


The  number  of  professional  driving  schools  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  2,300, 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  9,000  to  12,000  instructors  and  driver  training  car®. 

We  estimate  that  the  professional  driver  training  schools  teach  1*800,000  to  2.500,000  persons 
per  year. 

About  70%  of  our  students  are  adults,  most  of  whom  find  that  the  professional  driver  training 
school  is  the  only  source  of  instruction  available  to  them  in  the  community. 

About  30%  of  our  customers  are  teenagers,  many  of  whom  have  successfully  completed  a  high 
school  course  of  driving  instruction. 

A  few  driving  schools  can  teach  more  than  i5. 000  or  20, 000  people  a  year  and  have  50  to  70 
cars  and  instructors. 

Some  schools  can  teach  8.QQQ  to  15*000  persons  a  year.  Many  can  accommodate  over  5,000  a 
year.  Most,  however,  teach  fewer  than  5,000  a  year,  and  many  teach  less  than  1 ,000  a  year. 
Hundreds  of  schools  are  growing  in  size  RAPIDLY  *  A  few  do  a  gross  volume  of  business  of  al¬ 
most  $3 , 000, 000  a  year. 

At  this  time,  the  number  of  states  which  have  some  laws  or  regulations  governing  professional 
driving  schools  is  22,  The  only  cities  which  regulate  driving  schools  are  Atlanta.  Ga. :  Kansas 
City,  Mo. .  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.  None  of  the  city  regulations  are  very  effective  or  worth¬ 
while.  The  schools  instructing  teenagers  in  Massachusetts  also  are  fairly  well  regulated*  In 
many  states*  such  as  Connecticut.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  control  of  driver  train¬ 
ing  schools  is  highly  inadequate. 

Although  die  professional  driving  schools  probably  teach  more  people  to  drive  than  do  the  high 
schools,  in  one  state  (Mass.)  we  have  statistics  released  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  officials  which 
indicate  that  the  number  of  teenagers  alone  who  attended  professional  driving  schools  far  out¬ 
numbered  the  teenagers  taught  by  high  schools*  In  1963,  in  Massachusetts,  about  43,000  teen* 
sgers  elected  to  pay  for  driving  instruction  at  professional  driving  schools;  only  18,000  elected 
to  accept  the  lessons  at  no  charge  through  their  high  schools* 

Most  professional  driving  schools  do  not  use  driving  simulators.  They  feel  there  are  advantages 
to  using  actual  automobiles  rather  than  a  simulator  as  a  substitute  and  can  see  little  educational 
merit  in  employing  simulators.  However,  there  are  a  few  professional  driving  schools  using 
simulators  in  Oregon,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 

The  professional  driving  school  industry  has  its  own  textbook:  "The  New  Driver's  Guide  V,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr,  fames  Aaron  and  Dr*  Marland  Strasser,  Other  items  under  development  at  this  time 
include  programmed  learning  machines  and  programs,  teacher  training  manuals  and  related 
items,  driver  training  car  accessories,  visual  aid  equipment,  etc.  Business  management  and 
teaching  methods  seminars  are  held  frequently  for  school  owners  and  managers. 

All  driver  training  cars  have  dual  control  pedals  (brakes,  clutches,  etc. );  a  few  continue  to 
use  dual  steering  wheels  in  addition  to  the  pedals*  Most  driver  training  cars  have  automatic 
shift  transmissions;  however,  about  10%  to  15%  of  the  cars  are  standard  shift  in  most  areas. 

Estimates  of  number  of  instructors  and  cars  are  based  upon  figures  provided  by  state  depart¬ 
ments  which  regulate  and  license  driver  training  school®,  in  addition  to  surveys  taken  within 
the  industry. 
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We  are  here  to  present  suggestions  which,  if  adopted,  we  feel  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  improved  conditions  on  our  highways*  We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
a  little  of  this  may  not  apply  directly  to  H,  R.  1334S  as  it  now  stands  in  its  present 
form;  however,  as  a  result  of  our  observations,  we  feel  there  is  some  possibility 
that  this  bill  may  be  amended  and  some  of  our  thoughts  might  be  included  therein  at 
that  time. 

The  nation  s  driver  training  schools  have  been  for  fifty  years  the  major  source 
of  driver  training  in  America,  We  have  taught  more  people  to  drive  than  do  the  high 
schools  or  any  other  group.  We  teach  in  the  vicinity  of  two  million  persons  a  year, 
about  sixty-five  or  seventy  per  cent  of  whom  are  adults  who  find  us  to  be  their  only 
available  source  of  instruction.  About  thirty  or  thirty-five  per  cent  of  our  customers 
are  teenagers,  many  of  whom  previously  have  successfully  completed  a  high  school 
course  of  instruction*  Some  of  our  members  also  train  truck  drivers  and  drivers  of 
fleet  vehicles.  We  also  are  called  upon  frequently  to  evaluate  the  driving  capabilities 
of  employees  of  large  firms.  At  times,  we  provide  the  behind- the -wheel  phase  of  in¬ 
struction  for  high  schools . 

We  are  in  agreement  with  those  who  feel  that  the  automotive  industry  could  do 
much  more  to  produce  safe  vehicles.  We  also  have  observed  that  industry  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  shift  all  the  responsibility  for  traffic  injuries  to  the  driver.  However,  we 
must  agree,  nonetheless,  that  the  driver  does  share  in  the  responsibility  for  causing 
accidents  and  do  not  believe  that  our  accident  problem  will  be  solved  if  we  simply 
make  automobiles  safer.  We  must  do  both:  Build  safer  automobiles  and  train  safer 
drivers -in  addition  to  our  efforts  to  improve  the  engineering  of  highways  and  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  traffic  laws.  And  Just  as  no  one  thing  or  change  can  solve  our  traffic 
accident  problems,  so  too,  no  one  group  or  organization  can  do  the  job  by  itself:  many 
hands  are  needed. 

1  would  now  like  to  call  upon  Mr.  Warren  E.  Rumsfield  for  his  comments. 
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LICENSE  EXAMINATIONS 

We  all  enjoyed  very  much  Senator  Spino's  presentation  to  this  committee  last 
week.  It  is  very  hard  to  keep  from  admiring  this  man  and  his  work.  One  of  the 
topics  he  dwelled  on  briefly  was  the  need  for  improved  driver ‘s  license  examinations 
and  the  establishment  of  national  minimum  standards  for  driver’s  license  examina  ¬ 
tions  .  We  also  noticed  that  a  few  ocher  persons  who  testified  on  traffic  safety  seemed 
concerned  about  this.  We  should  like  to  add  that  we  feel  that  no  effort  to  reduce  traf¬ 
fic  accidents  can  be  truly  successful  if  we  make  the  mistake  of  allowing  driver  ’s 
licenses  to  be  as  easy  to  obtain  as  they  are  currently  in  all  states. 

Some  people  seem  to  feel  that  the  automotive  industry  is  simply  interested  in 
selling  its  products  and  wants  to  see  as  many  drivers  licensed  as  possible!  so  as  to 
have  a  maximum  potential  market  from  which  to  draw  customers.  This  thesis  be¬ 
comes  somewhat  easy  to  accept  from  the  professional  teacher  ’s  point  of  view  because 
he  observes  industry  doing  all  it  can  to  encourage  the  hasty  and  often  inadequate  train¬ 
ing  of  new  drivers  on  the  one  hand,  and  almost  ignoring  the  need  for  realistic  testing 
standards  for  driver  licensing  on  the  other  . 

Furthermore*  the  professional  teachers  of  driving  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  minimum  age  for  a  driver's  license  in  all  states  is  far  too  low*  No  one  should 
be  allowed  to  drive  under  any  circumstances  before  he  has  reached  his  iSth  birthday, 
but  in  some  of  our  states  U  is  possible  to  get  a  driver's  license  as  early  as  the  age  of 
14*  Some  European  countries  have  already  recognized  that  driving  a  powerful  vehicle 
implies  maturity,  prudence  and  judgment  which  simply  does  not  exist  in  most  15,  lb 
and  17-year-old  children.  We  cannot  imagine  what  goes  through  the  minds  of  some 
people  in  traffic  safety  as  they  repeatedly  ignore  the  terrible  and  obvious  mistake  of 
allowing  children  to  drive  before  they  are  even  close  to  being  mature  enough  to  accept 
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ihe  responsibility.  Once  again,  some  critics  of  our  automobile  industries  think  that 
someone  is  interested  in  seeing  a  maximum  number  of  driver's  Licenses  issued  to 
youngsters  who  can  quickly  become  customers  for  a  used  car  and,  at  an  early  age, 
customers  for  a  new  car*  We  might  bear  in  mind  that,  in  many  communities,  most 
parents  vehemently  agree  that  the  ages  of  14,  15,  16  or  17  for  a  driver's  license  is 
far  too  young.  They  would  rather  see  their  children  wait  until  at  least  age  18,  and, 
even  at  age  18  or  19,  the  person  should  be  given  only  a  probationary  license  up  to 
age  2L  Federal  minimum  standards  regarding  the  age  for  a  driver's  license  might 
be  worth  considering. 

Today,  in  all  our  states,  the  driving  examination  for  a  driver  s  license  is  just 

pjain  silly*  The  best  examinations  are  given  in  states  such  as  Washington,  Ohio, 
Florida  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  wherein  the  examination  of  new  drivers  is  the 
duty  of  the  professionally  qualified,  uniformed,  highway  patrolmen.  But  even  these 
examinations  only  check  on  the  person's  ability  to  perform  a  few  simple,  basic  man¬ 
euvers  and  never  really  test  his  or  her  ability  to  drive  safely  in  traffic  and  under  all 
conditions.  Your  ability  to  stop,  start,  turn  and  park  is  not  an  indication  of  your 
ability  to  drive  SAFELY, 

SCREEN  UNSAFE  DRIVERS  FOR  $5.00  EACH 

And  yet,  the  knowledge  is  available  to  adequately  test  drivers  to  surely  ascer¬ 
tain  their  ability  to  drive  safely  under  almost  all  conditions.  This  could  be  done  in 
each  state  at  an  additional  cost  of  perhaps  no  more  than  $5.00  per  person. 

We  know  this  knowledge  is  available  because  we  driver  training  schools  fre¬ 
quently  are  called  upon  by  firms  and  corporations  which  operate  a  number  of  vehicles 
to  evaluate  their  drivers  and  to  separate  those  who,  even  chough  they  can  start,  stop, 
turn  and  park  very  well,  nonetheless  are  likely  to  become  involved  in  accidents. 
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We  are  able  to  do  this  very  profitably  for  a  fee  of  between  ten  and  twenty  dollars. 

Indeed,  there  is  one  firm  called  the  "Harold  L,  Smith  Driver  Improvement 
Institute"  which  has  offices  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  New  York  and  which  primar¬ 
ily  makes  its  living  by  evaluating  experienced  and  otherwise  qualified  drivers  and  re¬ 
training  those  who  require  it- -and  some  professional  driver  training  schools  perform 
this  service,  as  well.  Private  industry  knows  what  it  is  doing  when  it  employs  the 
services  of  these  firms  in  order  to  reduce  its  vehicle  accidents  and  its  insurance 
premiums.  It  is  time  that  someone  took  a  look  at  what  some  of  our  largest  fleet 
operators  are  doing  about  accidents.  Some  of  the  techniques  employed  by  die  Smith 
Institute  and  professional  driver  training  schools  could  be  employed  by  the  driver's 
*  license  examiners  with  each  new  driver  they  process.  (See  exhibits  A  and  B  for  sample.) 

We  have  included  within  the  printed  testimony  a  sample  form  sold  by  an  Illinois 
firm  which  some  of  our  members  follow  and  use  in  the  evaluation  of  those  drivers 
who  already  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  do  the  same  simple,  basic  skills  which 
are  checked  on  the  average  driver's  license  road  test.  And  there  are  other  procedures 
and  techniques  which  can  be  followed. 

In  almost  every  state,  the  driver's  license  examiners  are  known  as  the  "Orphans 
of  Traffic  Safety".  They  generally  are  underpaid  and  understaffed.  In  most  cases, 
they  are  either  almost  untrained  or  have  received  a  cursory  training  course  to  hastily 
familiarize  them  with  the  requirements  of  the  Job.  In  many  states,  the  examiners 
hold  their  jobs  by  virtue  of  political  patronage  appointment.  In  almost  no  cases  are 
these  men  as  well  paid  or  as  well  prepared  to  do  their  work  as  are  the  driver  training 
instructors  employed  by  our  better  schools. 

CLOSE  THE  LOOPHOLE 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  military  training  know  that  if  you  can  catch  the 
enemy  in  a  defile  through  which  he  must  pass,  you  are  indeed  in  a  fortunate  military 
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situation.  Every  new  driver  must  pass  the  present,  crude,  driving  performance  tests 
in  order  to  receive  a  license.  Even  the  newest  of  our  teacher -employees  soon  comes 
to  realize  chat  if  the  driver's  license  road  test  were  made  into  an  adequate  screening 
process  for  unqualified  drivers,  it  would  be  the  biggest  single  contribution  to  traffic 
safety  chat  we  could  make  with  regard  to  the  drivers.  Those  of  us  in  the  field  of 
driver  training  realize  that,  insofar  as  the  driver  is  concerned,  no  real,  meaningful, 
or  significant  improvements  can  be  made  if  this  obvious  and  glaring  loophole  is  not 
closed- 

We  have  heard  considerable  discussion  about  re-testing  drivers,--  Re-testing 
for  what?  —  Re  -  re  sting  wi  th  wha  t  ?  --  The  same  old,  grossly  inadequate,  comic-opera 
type,  driver's  license  examinations? 

We  believe  this  committee  has  it  within  its  power  to  make  a  second  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  traffic  safety:  Helping  to  establish  sensible  driver's  license  road  test 
standards  for  the  drivers  who  are  on  the  road  today -  -standards  which  are  greatly  in 
excess  of  those  which  presently  exist.  The  establishment  of  these  standards  has  been 
left  to  the  states  for  io,  these  many  years,  and  the  states  have  not  met  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  this  matter.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  horizon  to  indicate 
that  they  are  likely  to  do  so  within  the  next  generation.  Meanwhile,  they  are  licensing 
incompetent  drivers  to  kill.  It  seems  to  us  that  when  a  needless  accident  occurs, 
much  of  the  responsibility  falls  upon  the  agency  which  gave  the  driver  a  license  to 
drive.  We  support  high  minimum  standards  for  driver  licensing  for  the  sake  of 
humanity. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
AND  H.  R.  13348 

We  urge  that  this  committee  consider  some  action  with  regard  to  H.  ft.  13348 
which  will  provide  chat  che  Secretary  of  Transportation  will  be  interested  in  che 
nation's  largest,  single  source  of  driver  training- -the  professional  driver  training 
schools.  We  think  it  is  necessary  that  some  effort  be  made  to  establish  uniform, 
minimum  standards  for  driver  training  schools,  based  upon  the  sample  bill  which  is 
included  with  our  testimony. 

Furthermore*  we  hope  chat  H.R,  13348  will  require  that  states  treat  and  deal 
with  the  qualified  driver  training  schools  in  the  same  manner  as  chey  deal  with  any 
other  driver  graining  institutions, 

LARGEST  SOURCE  OF  DRIVER  TRAINING 

The  states,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  this  committee  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  nation’s  largest,  single  source  of  driver  training  is  probably  the 
professional  driver  training  schools.  Last  year,  in  Massachusetts,  only  18,000 
new  drivers  in  the  teenage  bracket  were  trained  outside  of  driver  training  schools, 
43*000  teenagers  and  nearly  all  the  adults  who  received  formal  instruction  received 
it  through  professional  driver  training  schools ,  If  we  are  going  to  improve  the 
standards  of  instruction,  it  would  seem  foolish  to  establish  firm  standards  and  pro¬ 
vide  aid  for  the  group  which  trains  a  few  of  the  people  to  drive  and  to  overlook  the 
group  which  trains  the  lion's  share  of  the  new  drivers  in  some  of  our  states. 
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AVOID  REPEATING  AND 
MAGNIFYING  PRJESE_NT  MISTAKES 

In  the  realm  of  driver  training,  just  as  in  the  realm  of  driver  licensing,  it 
seems  unwise  to  expand  and  attempt  to  reach  more  people  with  programs  which  are 
not  working  very  well  among  those  who  presently  are  being  reached.  You  can  give 
more  re-examinations  of  drivers,  but  to  what  avail  if  the  examination  itself  is  almost 
worthless?  You  can  increase  the  number  of  drivers  who  are  reached  by  a  driver 
training  program,  but  to  what  avail  if  the  program  itself  is  doing  no  good?  It  is  better, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  us,  to  improve  the  quality  of  what  we  are  doing  before  we 
attempt  to  increase  production. 

We  in  the  driver  education  field  are  frustrated  at  times  because  the  standards 
and  philosophies  which  have  been  set  for  us  at  some  colleges  and  universities  appar¬ 
ently  are  not  doing  the  job.  No  one  has  been  able  to  produce  valid  statistics  to  show 
that  our  driver  training  programs,  which  are  reaching  many  teenagers,  actually  are 
reducing  accidents.  Indeed,  occasionally  some  of  us  must  hustle  about  to  attempt  to 
conceal  or  poo-poo  statistics  which  come  out  and  reveal  that  the  students  are  having 
more,  not  fewer,  accidents  after  having  enjoyed  the  courses  of  instruction. 

Included  as  an  example  of  how  driver  education  is  being  frustrated  and  embar¬ 
rassed  are  some  excerpts  from  a  study  made  by  the  California  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  last  year.  In  this  study,  it  was  learned  that,  although  the  teenager  who  has 
had  driver  education  may  have  slightly  fewer  traffic  violations,  he  has  just  as  many 
or  more  accidents  as  those  who  have  not  had  driver  education.  This  is  not  to  condemn 
driver  education,  but  we  do  think  that  better  courses  can  be  established  and  a  better 
approach  and  philosophies  can  be  developed/ 

2  Other  studies  uhioh  also  indicated  that  our  present  approach  to  driver 
training  may  be  in  error  have  been  published  by  the  Texas  State  lnsur~ 
anoe  Board;  by  Dr.  Clyde  Slocum  of  Neu  Jersey;  by  the  American  Legion 
Magaaine;  etc. 
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ATTITUDE -BUILDING  HAS  NOT  WORKED 
Back  in  the  mid  “thirties  ,  when  there  was  lighter  traffic  and  no  high-speed  ex¬ 
pressways,  no  freeways  and  interstate  turnpikes,  and  no  350 -horsepower  engines,  an 
experimental  course  of  instruction  was  developed  which  consisted  of  five  times  as 
much  training  in  the  classroom  as  behind  the  wheel  of  the  car.  This  course  provided 
for  thirty  hours  in  class  and  six  hours  of  behind- the -wheel  instruction  for  teenagers, 
A  hypothesis  also  was  conceived  regarding  the  need  to  build  favorable  attitudes  in  the 
minds  of  the  students  rather  than  the  need  to  build  safe  driving  habits  and  skills.  The 
advocates  of  this  hypothesis  claimed  that  in  building  favorable  attitudes  toward  safe 
driving,  the  student  would  become  not  only  a  safe  driver  but  also  a  better  citizen  and 
indeed  a  moral  individual,  as  well,  Since  that  time,  thirty  years  ago,  the  basic 
course  of  instruction  and  the  attitude -building  theory  have  been  followed  with  almost 
no  change,  although  the  traffic  situation  has  changed  greatly.  Under  the  attitude - 
building  philosophy,  the  student  is  not  well  trained  to  develop  safe  driving  habits  and 
skills,  but  rather,  an  attempt  is  made  in  the  classroom  to  instill  in  him  favorable 
attitudes  toward  driving  and  his  fellow  man.  Only  a  hasty  and  limited  amount  of 
behind -the -wheel  instruction  is  offered  .  This  attitude -building  concept  was  supposed 
to  be  the  answer  to  all  traffic  safety  problems.  But  it  isn't  working.  At  the  1961  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Safety  Congress  in  Chicago,  Dr,  Lillian  Schwank  of  the  Driving 
Research  Laboratory  of  Iowa  State  College  reported  that,  although  driver  education 
can  change  a  person's  attitude,  this  change  will  last  for  only  three  or  four  months, 
and  then  he  will  revert  back  to  the  attitude  he  had  previously  held.  Subsequent  re¬ 
search  and  observations  have  demonstrated  additional  failure  of  this  theory.  But 
meanwhile,  rather  than  attempt  to  improve  the  philosophies  and  objectives  of  our 
driver  training  efforts,  everyone  simply  wants  to  expand  the  program  as  it  presently 
stands  so  that  the  mistake  can  be  repeated  with  even  more  millions  of  new  drivers. 
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We  are  frustrated  because,  except  for  our  national  association,  the  only  places 
where  we  can  go  for  additional  knowledge  in  the  field  of  driver  education  is  to  the 
colleges  and  universities.  There,  the  attitude -building  concept  still  is  being  expound¬ 
ed  and  preached,  in  spite  of  the  fact  chat  many  of  us  know  that  It  is  outmoded,  ineffect¬ 
ive,  and  simply  wrong, 

NO  ONE  HAS  BEEN  ABLE  TO  PROVE  WHAT  IS  THE 
"RIGHT"  ATTITUDE  AND  THAT  PEOPLE  WITH  THE  RIGHT 
ATTITUDE  DO  NOT  HAVE  ACCIDENTS*  INSOFAR  AS  WE 
KNOW,  A  GOOD  MAN  HAS  AS  MANY  ACCIDENTS  AS  A  BAD 
MAN. 

BUILD  SAFE  DRIVING  HABITS  AN_D  SKILLS 
Industry  has  learned  that  you  must  diligently  train  an  employee  to  build  safe 
habits  and  perhaps  in  his  training  he  also  will  develop  some  favorable  attitudes. 

Once  again,  corporations  such  as  United  Parcel,  A.T.  &T* ,  Greyhound,  Trail  ways 
Bus  System,  McLean  Trucking  Company,  Brooklyn  Union  Gas.  Mobil  Oil  Company, 
many  utilities*  etc, ,  who  are  vitally  concerned  about  their  accident  record  and  in¬ 
surance  premiums ,  employ  the  Harold  L.  Smith  Institute  to  evaluate  and  re-train 
their  drivers.  This  institute  charges  a  very  substantial  fee  and  does  an  outstanding 
job.  One  may  be  certain  that  industry  would  not  continue  do  spend  its  money  with 
this  organization  unless  it  was  producing  measurable  results  insofar  as  reduced 
accidents  and  reduced  insurance  premiums  are  concerned.  They  train  the  driver  to 
build  safe  driving  habits  and  skills*  and  they  do  not  concentrate  upon  building  safe 
driving  attitudes*  But  apparently,  even  in  the  face  of  the  outstanding  and  demonstrated 
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success  of  the  ’’SAFE  DRIVING  HABIT"  approach,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  experts 
directing  our  driver  education  efforts.  These  people  still  cling  to  the  attitude-building 
theory  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  collapsed  beneath  them. 

We  hope  that  federal  legislation  is  not  going  to  open  the  door  to  an  expansion  of 
the  mistakes  we  already  are  making  in  the  realm  of  driver  education.  The  federal 
government  should  take  a  look  at  the  people  who  are  successfully  creating  safe  drivers 
commercially  and  who  must  continue  to  do  so  or  go  out  of  business.  Driver  education 
has  repeated  the  same  mistakes  for  too  many  years  and  apparently  is  not  capable  of 
getting  out  of  the  rut  by  itself.  Let  us  hope  that  the  federal  government  will  help 
driver  education  set  itself  on  a  new  and  better  road  which  can  lead  to  more  success  in 
the  future. 

Insofar  as  the  driver  is  concerned,  the  traffic  safety  movement  has  been  spin¬ 
ning  its  wheels  for  decades.  It  doesn't  look  as  if  anything  except  federal  legislation 
can  get  it  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

We  need  high  minimum  federal  standards  for  driver  s  license  testing. 

We  need  a  realistic  minimum  age  of  IB  for  all  new  drivers. 

We  need  probationary  driver's  licenses  up  to  age  21* 

We  need  minimum  standards  for  driver  training  schools  in  all  the  states. 

We  need  help  in  overcoming  the  inertia  which  has  carried  the  driver  education 
movement  along  in  the  wrong  direction  with  regard  to  the  types  of  courses,  the  ob¬ 
jectives  and  the  philosophies  in  the  driver  education  movement. 

The  motor  vehicle  needs  to  be  made  more  safe;  of  this  we  are  certain.  But 
proper  licensing  and  driver  training  also  can  make  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
traffic  safety  if  someone  will  but  help  get  the  movement  out  of  the  ruts  of  the  last 
thirty  years. 
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The  present  trend  seems  to  be  to  load  our  highways  with  fancy,  souped-up f 
sports  cars,  poorly- trained  drivers,  and  almost  meaningless  driver's  licenses.  The 
nation  must  make  up  its  mind  if  the  highways  are  to  be  used  as  a  sports  arena  or  as 
a  system  of  transportation. 

In  behalf  of  the  professional  driver  training  school  industry,  we  thank  you  for 
hearing  us.  Call  upon  us  to  serve  you  in  any  way. 
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The  Influence  of  Driver  Training  On  Accident  and  Violation Rates 

In  this  section,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  two 
basic  questions: 

(1)  Do  drivers  who  have  taken  behind- the-vheel  driver 
training  have  significantly  better  subsequent  driving 
records  than  those  who  have  not  taken  such  training? 

(2)  To  what  extent  can  subsequent  driver  record  differ¬ 

ences  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  driver  train¬ 

ing? 

The  task  of  evaluating  the  effects  of  driver  training  on 

accident  and  violation  rates  is  a  difficult  one.  To  adequately 
determine  the  effect  of  this  type  of  instruction  on  subsequent 
driving  behavior,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a  random  assign¬ 
ment  technique- randomly  assigning  subjects  to  a  driver  train¬ 

ing  course  and  a  control  group  for  later  comparison*  To  our 
knowledge,  no  such  controlled  experimentation  has  been  done* 
Instead,  comparisons  have  been  made  between  the  driver  records 
of  subjects  who  have  volunteered  to  take  driver  training 
classes  with  those  who  have  not.  It  has  been  shown  that,  in 
general,  individuals  who  are  "volunteers* 1 2 * * * * * * * *  11  have  different  char¬ 
acteristics  than  those  who  are  not  "volunteers".  In  the  case 
of  driver  training,  a  number  of  characteristics  have  been 
found  to  differentiate  volunteers  for  driver  training  classes 
from  non-volunteers;  in  some  cases,  these  same  characteristics 
are  related  to  driving  performance  (1).  For  example,  the 
New  York  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  has  established  that 
whether  a  person  takes  a  driver  education  class  or  not  (in 

New  York)  is  related  to  his  scholastic  standing  and,  further¬ 
more,  that  scholastic  standing  is  related  to  accident  and 

violation  records  (3) *  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  because 
of  socio-economic  and  exposure  differences,  individuals  who 

attend  schools  which  do  not  offer  driver  training  may  have 

poorer  driver  records  than  individuals  who  attend  schools 
which  do  offer  such  a  course.  It  has  been  shown,  for  example, 
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that  drivers  from  lower  socio-economic  backgrounds  are  more 
frequently  negligent  drivers  than  those  with  higher  socio¬ 
economic  backgrounds  (2) « 

To  support  the  view  that  driver  training  is  effective  in 
reducing  accident  rates,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
some  insurance  companies  give  rate  reductions  to  teenagers  who 
have  taken  a  behind- the -wheel  course.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  provide  evidence  in  support  of  the  effectiveness  of 
driver  training.  If  teenagers  that  have  completed  a  driver 
training  course  actually  do  have  a  superior  driving  record t  it 
is  possible  that  the  difference  is  as  much  due  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  course. 

When  the  DMV  driver  questionnaire  was  designed!  it  was 
decided  to  include  questions  which  would  identify  whether  or 
not  the  subjects  had  taken  driver  education  and  training.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  information  gathered  would  aid  attempts  to 
evaluate  behind- the -wheel  training  in  general.  Due  to  the 
previously  mentioned  selection  factor  (volunteer  bias) ,  it  was 
realized  at  the  outset  that  a  completely  definitive  result 
could  not  be  obtained. 

In  Table  8  and  Charts  III  and  IV,  the  driving  records  of 
the  individuals  who  took  and  passed  the  driver  training  course 
(trained)  are  compared  with  those  who  attended  a  school  which 
offered  driver  training  but  did  not  take  the  course  and  those 
individuals  who  did  noc  attend  a  school  which  offered  driver 
training.  These  last  two  groups  will  be  referred  to*  collec¬ 
tively,  as  untrained  drivers . ^  The  difference  with  regard  to 
violations  is  statistically  significant  in  favor  of  the  trained 
group. This  is  consistent  with  findings  from  other  studies, 
although  the  difference  is  not  as  marked  as  reported  by  some 


(a) Data  released  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Education  Indicate*  that 
fe3,5%  of  California  high  ichool  atudanta  received  driver  training  In  the 

ichool  year.  Our  sample  data  therefore  matches  Chit  figure  almost 
exactly  and  provides  rather  convincing  evidence  for  the  validity  end  repre- 
■  entetlveneea  of  the  cample  In  tM*  reapect, 

<b)F  (violation*)  -  P<  ,01 
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trained  group  becomes  even  more  conclusive. 

To  test  for  the  possible  effects  of  an  age  bias  between 
the  trained  end  untrained  groups,  an  analysis  of  variance 
procedure  was  employed  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  com¬ 
parative  accident  frequencies  were  similar  at  all  age  levels. 

In  effect,  such  a  procedure  allows  one  to  measure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  stability  of  a  treatment  (e,g.  driver  training) 
at  various  levels  (e,g.  age)  and  to  determine  what  variables 
are  exerting  significant  effects  upon  the  data.  The  effect  of 
training  was  constant  at  all  age  levels  ,  ^  Thus,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  previous  findings  with  regard  to 
accidents  and  driver  training  were  contaminated  by  an  age  bias. 
This  same  procedure  also  answers  our  third  possibility  of 
distortion  --  temporal  indeterminancy.  Since  the  effectiveness 
(or  ineffectiveness)  of  training  was  constant  at  all  ages, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  occurrence  of  driver 
training  for  some  of  the  younger  drivers  during  or  after  the 
recorded  driving  record  interval  biased  the  outcome  against 
the  trained  group.  Had  such  a  bias  resulted,  one  would  expect 
the  older  teen-age  drivers  to  have  done  relatively  better  than 
their  younger  counterparts,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

As  to  the  fourth  possible  source  of  bias,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  our  earlier  finding  (p*  7)  concerning  the  overall 
response  bias.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  respondents  and 
non- respondents  were  almost  identical  with  respect  to  accident 
frequency  (Mean  -  0.126  and  0,131  respectively). 

Since  this  Indicated  no  significant  bias  to  begin  with, 
it  is  doubtful  the  data  could  have  been  distorted  by  limiting 
the  s  amp l e s  to  res  ponden  t s , 

After  considering  all  the  facts  available  from  this  study, 
the  authors,  can  find  no  evidence  that,  on  a  statewide  basis. 


*i)  r  Ug*  by  training)  -  0,057  P> 
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behind- the -wheel  driver  training  la  effective  in  reducing  the 
frequency  of  accidents.  (It  was  not  possible,  incidentally,  to 
analyze  any  differences  between  ages  or  training  groups  as  they 
may  relate  to  accident  severity.) 

Due  to  the  aforementioned  exposure  and  violation  bias 
which  would  tend  to  favor  the  trained  group,  the  significance 
of  the  violation  reduction  becomes  somewhat  more  uncertain. 

We,  therefore,  cannot  determine  from  this  study  whether  driver 
training,  per  ©e,  results  in  a  reduction  in  violation  frequency. 

The  authors  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  present  study  has 
dealt  with  driver  training  as  a  whole,  on  a  statewide  basis. 

It  Is  entirely  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  some  effec¬ 
tive  programs  do  exist  within  the  system,  but  are  too  insigni¬ 
ficant  in  number  to  have  appreciably  affected  the  overall 
statewide  accident  average  of  the  trained  group. 

Future  research  in  this  area  should  be  oriented  toward 
determining  which  (if  any)  of  the  present  programs  are  effec¬ 
tive.  In  any  event,  the  research  effort  described  herein 
should  not  be  considered  an  end  in  itself,  but  rather  a  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  scientific  development  and  evaluation  of  driver 
training  programs  in  this  state. 
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SUMMARY 

1.  In  terms  of  driver  record  alone  (uncontrolled  for  mile¬ 
age  differences),  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  indi¬ 
cated.  .  . 

a.  accident  frequency  for  both  tsen-age  males  and  females 
to  be  unrelated  to  age 

b.  violation  frequency  for  both  males  and  females  to 
increase  as  age  increased. 

2.  In  order  to  adequately  control  the  effects  cf  differences 
in  exposure  between  age  groups  and  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  relative  risk  and  age,  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  a  multiple  regression  analysis  (See  Chart  V 

on  opposite  page).  This  analysis  established:  1)  exposure 
was  a  more  important  factor  than  age  in  determining  acci¬ 
dent  and  violation  rates  and  2)  age  was  related  only  to 
male  accident  rates  with  older  males  having  fewer  accidents 

3.  In  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  inexperience,  imma¬ 
turity  (as  measured  by  age)  and  parental  control  on  acci¬ 
dent  and  violation  records,  it  was  again  necessary  to 
resort  to  a  multiple  regression  analysis.  Sunmarized 
below  are  the  results  of  the  regression  analysis  which 
included  all  variables. 

a.  For  males,  in  addition  to  two  exposure  variables  which 
were  found  to  be  positively  related  to  accidents,  age 
was  found  to  be  a  predictor  of  accidents,  with  older 
males  having  fewer  accidents.  From  this  result,  it 
was  concluded  that  some  intrinsic  components  of  age 
(e.g.  immaturity)  were  factors  in  the  accident  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  younger  male  teen-aged  driver. 

Male  violation  frequencies  were  found  to  be  related  to 
three  exposure  variables,  miles  in  life  (experience) 
and  parental  regulations.  More  experienced  drivers 
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and  more  regulated  drivers  had  more  violations.  It 
was  concluded  that  regulations  came  as  a  result  of 
violations  rather  than  the  converse.  Age  (iimnaturity) 
approached  signi  ficance,  and  the  direction  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  was  a  positive  or  increasing  one.  Some  pos¬ 
sible  explanations  of  these  findings  were  offered  in 
the  text  on  page  15. 

b*  For  females  one  exposure  variable  and  an  experience 
variable  (months  license  in  force)  were  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  accidents,  with  more  experi¬ 
enced  drivers  having  fewer  accidents.  Three  exposure 
variables  and  the  experience  variable  (months  license 
in  force)  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to 
violations --the  more  experienced  female  drivers  having 
more  violations.  Parental  regulations  and  age  ( luma - 
turity)  made  no  contribution  to  accident  or  violation 
records  for  females, 

4.  In  terms  of  absolute  risk) the  authors  can  find  no  evidence 
to  support  a  raise  in  the  minimum  licensing  age  In  Calif¬ 
ornia.  In  terms  of  relative  risk,  however,  there  is  some 
evidence,  for  males,  that  younger  drivers  are  more  predis¬ 
posed  to  accidents  than  drivers  in  their  older  teens.  Any 
final  decision  concerning  a  raise  in  licensing  age  must  be 
based  upon  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  methods  of 
comparison . 

5,  The  sample  of  teen -aged  drivers  was  broken  into  three 
groups  (did  take,  didn’t  take  and  couldn’t  take)  on  the 
basis  of  their  answer  to  the  questionnaire  item  regarding 
the  completion  of  a  behind- the -wheel  driver  training 
course.  When  the  three  groups  were  compared, the  trained 
group  had  fewer  violations,  but  no  significant  differ¬ 
ences  were  found  between  the  trained  and  untrained  groups 
on  accidents.  Although  it  is  entirely  possible  that  some 
programs  in  certain  individual  school  districts  are  effec¬ 
tive,  this  finding  raises  serious  questions  about  the  gen¬ 
eral  effectiveness  of  statewide  driver  training  in  reducing 
accidents . 
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Mr,  Feiedel.  You  said  it  was  a  mistake  in  driver’s  education,  What 
is  a  mistake  in  driver’s  education? 

Mr.  Rumsfield.  Well,  of  course,  we  feel  that  the  attitude  building 
concept  is  a  mistake,  sir.  Of  course,  many  of  us  wonder  whether 
driver  education  today  is  not  actually  a  form  of  consumer  education, 
simply  educating  customers  to  purchase  vehicles  without  regard  as 
to  whether  these  customers  are  adequately  educated  to  drive  safely ; 
it  is  more  with  regard  to  whether  they  are  educated  well  enough  to 
buy  cars. 


Sir.  Feiedel,  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  6  hours  behind  the  wheel 
is  not  sufficient? 

Sir.  Rumsfield.  That  is  obvious,  sir.  I  think  most  folks  in  this 
line  do  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Feiedel.  Where  do  you  operate? 

Mr.  Rumsfield.  I  operate  in  Chicago,  sir. 

Sir.  Friedel.  How  long  has  your  company  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Rumsfield.  About  12  or  13  years,  sir! 

Sir.  Feiedel,  Mr.  Vinson,  how  about  your  company? 

Mr.  Vinson.  Twenty  years. 

Sir,  Feiedel.  You  have  been  in  business  20  years? 

Mr,  Vinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir.  Feiedel.  What  do  you  think  is  the  proper  time  for  the  behind- 
t lie- wheel  education,  the  minimum  requirements? 

Sir.  Vinson.  A  bare  minimum  of  10  to  12  hours. 

Mr,  Rumsfield.  I  think  it  should  allow  for  individual  differences. 
Our  colleges  and  universities  today  speak  to  the  students  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  a  former  schoolteacher,  that  in  all  realms  of  education 
you  allow  for  the  individual  differences  between  students.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  can  learn  to  drive  in  8  to  10  hours  behind  the  wheel,  perhaps. 
Some  need  15  or  20, 

Very  few  can  learn  to  drive  safely  in  6.  Today  we  are  hamstrung 
because  we  cannot  allow  for  individual  differences. 

Mr,  Feiedel,  Does  the  automobile  industry  do  anything  to  help 
in  respect  to  driver  education? 

Mr.  Rumsfield,  They  are  instrumental  in  the  safety  foundations. 
They  provide  automobiles  and  assist  behind  the  scenes.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  efforts  to  date  have  been  simply 
efforts  to  increase  the  vehicle  sales, 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  bulletin  sent  to  the  Ford  dealers  bv  the 
factory,  a  confidential  bulletin,  which  points  out  that  driver  training 
produces  customers,  and  this  is  why  the  dealers  should  become  in¬ 
volved  in  this.  It  says  here,  “You  have  a  big  stake  in  high  school 
driver  training.  It  is  a  readymade  means  of  continually  expanding 
your  market,5' 

This  produces  the  sales  that  the  dealer  wants. 

This  is  rather  a  long  document  and  repeated  throughout  it  is  the 
sense  of  my  statement  to  you, 

Mr.  Fkeidel,  Could  I  have  an  extra  copy? 

Mr,  Rumsfield,  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Vinson  can  comment  on  this. 

Mr.  Vinson.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  sentence  from  it.  It  says: 
“You  have  more  than  11,000  schools  and  15,000  teachers  across  the 
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United  States  who  are,  in  a  sense,  working  every  day  for  the  dealer 
who  provides  driver  training  cars.” 

Then  another  quote  is,  “In  effect,  the  high  school  program  works 
full  time,  not  part  time  but  full  time,  to  expand  your  market  by  de¬ 
veloping  readymade  buyers  for  our  cars.” 

Then  it  goes  further  to  say,  “Knowing  the  high  school  instructor 
can  be  helpful.  Get  the  students’  names  and  use  them  as  leads  to  sell 
the  cars.” 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  should  be  accepted 
by  unanimous  consent,  but  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  hour 
is  getting  late  and  one  of  (he  witnesses  at  least  who  is  scheduled  to 
appear  here - 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 
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you  have  a  big  stake  in 
high  school  driver  training 
It’s  a  ready  made  means  of  continually  expanding  your  market 

Do  you  consider  participation  in  the  high  school  driver  education  loir, -lean; -sale 
program  as  primarily  a  community  relation!  contribution? 

Have  you  underestimated  the  financial  burden  to  your  business  caused  by  poor 
drivers  --  costs  of  extra  police,  hospitals,  courts,  etc? 

Do  you  permit  others  to  give  the  real  support  for  more  and  better  driver  education  in 
your  community  and  state? 

If  so,  you  are  overlooking  the  tremendous  sales  sjake  every  dealer  has  in  this  ex¬ 
tremely  important  and  constructive  program!  ^ore  ihan  11.000  schools  and  15,  QqO 
teachers  across  the  United  States  are  in  a  sense  working  eve i'V  day  lor  the  defliers  who 

provide  driver  training  cars,  — ~  ” 

For  a  better  perspective  on  the  subject,  let's  go  back  20  years  and  take  a  glance  at 
what  Belling  cars  was  like.  Dealers  then,  and  back  in  the  1920's,  often  made  sales  on 
the  condition  that  the  purchaser  would  be  taught  to  drive  by  the  dealer  or  his  salesmen  — 
an  unwelcome,  but  necessary  adjunct  to  moving  a  unit.  It  was  a  problem  that  dealers 
had  to  live  with,  and  with  characteristic  energy  and  initiative  they  solved  it. 


You  might  think  these  youths 
we  re  wai  ting  in  line  for  World 
Series  Tickets.  Actually  they 
were  waiting  for  the  opening 
registration  for  a  4  week  sum¬ 
mer  driving  training  course 
at  Detroit's  Cody  High  School. 
The  five  shove  waited  all  night 
and  several  hundred  more 
were  in  line  by  the  time  reg¬ 
istration  started. 

Photo  courtesy  Detroit  News 
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And  without  this  having  been  done  enthusiastically  fay  both  dealer*  and  their  salesmen 
the  automobile  market  would  certainly  not  have  developed  a*  rapidly  as  it  did.  For  In¬ 
stance,  to  keep  a  salesman1!  time  free  for  just  idling,  many  dealer i  employed  fulltime" 
driving  instructors.  And  in  other  instance*  top  salesmen  found  it  necessary  to  fairs  In* 
structors  to  train  the  people  they  were  selling.  The  important  thing  to  keep  Ln  mind  in 
all  this  is  -  it  was  done  because  It  was  necessary  to  do  so  to  expand  the  market  -  and  It 
paid  off  handsomely,  * - 

Basically  the  same  situation  exists  today --but  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  More  than  j 
million  young  people  are  coming  of  driving  age  each  year  --  and  by  19?0  the  number  n  ejfr 
pc  etc  d  to  double.  Most  of  these  young  people  are  possessed  with  a  burning  desire  to  drive 
an  automobile.  That  desire  is  given  added  impetus  just  as  soon  as  they  acquire  the  "know  - 
bow"  to  properly  handle  a  car*  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  average  parent  feels  inclined 
to  give  approval  to  their  youngster  to  drive  the  family  car  or  to  own  one  of  his  own. 

Certainly,  as  a  public-spirited  cltiren  you  want  to  make  a  contribution  to  improving  the 
quality  of  driving  on  our  streets  and  highways  by  participation  in  high  school  driver  train  ¬ 
ing,  But  in  addition  to  this  you  have  a  tremendous  personal  stake  in  the  millions  of 
young  people  who  each  year  become  a  part  of  the  driving  public.  Teaching  this  vast  new 
group  of  potential  owners  in  Ford  car*  Is  in  your  best  interests. 

And  then*  contrast  the  present  day  pro¬ 
grams  of  driver  education*  which  are 
given  by  trained  instructors  in  more  than 
hall  the  nation's  high  schools,  with  those 
in  use  formerly*  Consider  the  reduced 
coat  to  you  in  time,  trouble  and  expense 
compared  to  the  old  method* 

in  effect,  the  high  school  program  works 
full  time  to  wyfljmd  ymir jna.r^t t  by  de- 
ve loping  ready-made  buyers  for_cars . 
By  providing  cars  for  schools  you  help 
develop  more  passenger  car  users,  more 
potential  prospects  for  your  services 
greater  profit  possibilities. 

So  take  a  close  look  at  what  the  present  driver  training  program  means  to  you*  as  a 
dealer*  In  addition  to  its  civic-minded  aspects  it  provides  a  means  of  continually  ex¬ 
panding  your  market.  We  repeat*  you  help  develop  more  passenger  car  users,  more 
potential  prospects  for  your  services  --  greater  profit  fiAJJTbULTy.  1 1 

tn  a  word,  you  need  the  driver  training  program.  And  if  yours  t«  a  booming  economic 
area  and  you  already  have  Vprogram  it  probably  could  stand  expansion.  It  is  vital  to 
your  sales,  good-will  and  profits  that  this  constructive  work  is  carried  on.  It's  a  sound 
investment  -  necessary  to  the  success  of  your  business  now  and  in  the  future.  Support 
this  program  with  enthusiasm  by  making  cars  available  on  one  of  three  basis  —  loan, 
sale  or  leased  --  to  your  local  high  schools. 

You  have  a  big  stake  In  the  driver  training  program  of  this  country*  ft  is  something 
you  cannot  afford  to  Ignore* 
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How  the  teen-age  market  affects  you 


From  1957  to  1961  an  estimated  11,500,000  young  people  will  have  taken  to 
the  highways. 

The  enormous  Increase  in  teen-age  drivers  will  result  In  an  estimated  A  mil¬ 
lion  youths  being  licensed  to  drive  In  1970.  And  by  that  year  young  people 
attaining  driving  age  will  reach  a  staggering  total  of  8  per  minute,  over 
11.000  daily! 

Purchasing  power  of  teen-ager*  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt  as  a  tremendous 
economic  force.  The  booklet  "Teen-age  Market"  states  that  the  purchasing 
power  from  allowances  and  earnings  of  this  group  will  soar  to  $H  billion 
annually  by  1965. 

Factor  in  spurring  sales  to  teen-agers  is  the  reduced  insurance  premiums 
covering  bodily  injury,  collision,  property  damage  now  available  in  many 
stales  at  from  10  to  15  percent  reduction  for  youths  who  have  completed 
full  high  school  driver  training  courses. 

Exerts  great  influence  on  family  purchases  at  a  time  when  father  of  the  family 
Is  generally  at  or  near  his  peak  earning  power  .  Children's  wishes  usually 
have  a  high  priority. 

According  to  a  survey  released  a  few  months  ago.  7 A  percent  of  drivers  con¬ 
tacted  stated  they  had  pre-selected  the  car  they  were  to  buy  before  they 
ever  entered  a  dealer's  showroom.  Driver  training  could  have  played  a 
part  in  bringing  these  people  to  your  door. 

Young  people  are  acutely  brand  conscious,  not  price  conscious  and  like  to 
"trade -up. 11 
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seventh  year  in  driver  education 
Wayco  dealer  declares  it  pays  off 

Jack  Kultgen  of  Bird- Kultgen  Motor*  m  Waco,  Test**  ia  one  of  the  moat 
enthusiastic  boosters  of  high  school  driver  training.  Mr,  Kultgen  has  been  * 
Ford  dealer  for  22  years  and  has  participated  in  these  driver  education  courses 
for  six  years  by  furnishing  sis  cars  for  use  of  local  high  schools,  during  reg¬ 
ular  school  terms. 

During  summer  this  year  Mr.  Kultgen  had  three  cars  in  operation  which 
were  busily  engaged  in  training  159  students  who  ware  taking  vacation  courses. 
°We  expect  to  boost  our  participation  in  this  program  for  the  school  term  be¬ 
ginning  1959  by  fifty  percent,'1  he  states. 

Daring  a  recent  visit  to  Dearborn,  Mr,  Kultgen  explained  some  of  the 
phases  of  his  dealership1*  participation  in  the  programs  in  Waco  schools; 

Can  used  in  the  courses  are  very  often  sold  at  the  end  of  the  school 
term  to  teachers  or  employees  of  the  school.  The  deal*  made  work 
out  very  satisfactorily. 

Many  families  still  have  never  owned  a  Ford  car.  To  have  children  In 
such  families  driving  them  in  high  school  training  is  an  excellent  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  our  product.  It  can  be  the  means  of  switching  competi¬ 
tive  make  owners  to  Ford. 

Driver  training  instructors  familiarise  students  with  features  of  the  car. 
This  results  In  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  unit. 

Kultgen  per  a  anally  talks  to  high  school  classes  -  without  mentioning 
Ford,  He  impresses  upon  the  students  the  need  for  them  to  become  safe 
and  courteous  drivers*  He  particularly  emphasises  tKe  fact  that  having 
the  ability  to  drive  well  is  a  necessary  tool  to  making  a  livelihood  in 
America  today. 

And  finally,  in  his  own  words,  "This  program  has  resulted  in  many, 

many  sales,"  *  —  — — - —  -  ■  _ , 


3  routes  you  can  go  in  driver  training 

LOAN  SALE  LEASE 

Rebates  of  Si 25  are  provided  dealers  for  each  safety -equipped 
car  loaned  to  a  high  school  for  behind- the -wheel  training  classes. 
Loans  provide  dealer  long  term  advantages  compared  to  sale  or 
lease  in  that  the  loan  provide*  more  assurance  of  const  stently 
placing  his  cars.  Sale  and  lease  arrangements  are  handled  be¬ 
tween  the  dealer  and  the  local  school  officials  just  like  any  other 
sale  without  Ford  Motor  Company  entering  into  the  deal. 
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Things  you  can  do 
to  make  driver  training 
of  more  value  to  you 


Knowing  the  instructor  cm  be  helpful  --  he ’ll  tike  belter  care  of 
iKe-tSFaSTr  perhap*  b*ip  W -'Mil  it. 

Obtaining  a  list  of  the  names  of  student*  graduating  from  eachcourse 
during  the  year.  See  that  your  talesmen  prospect  this  list  of  grad¬ 
uates.  Alto,  add  the  parents  to  dealership1*  prospect  file. 

It  ha*  been  stated  that  "one  of  the  deale-1*  moat  important  function* 
is  to  create  an  appropriate  dealership  image  or  personality  so  that 
a  maximum  number  of  people  will  remembe  r  and  be  attracted  to  his 
dealership,  M  One  way  to  cash  in  on  this  de  sirable  goal  is  to  arrange 
4  "field  tripM  through  your  facilities  for  driver  training  graduate  % 
as  part  of  a  class  exercise. 

Keeping  training  course  cars  in  top  operating  condition  will  help 
build  product  preference  and  impress  students  with  your  dealership 
se  rvice* 


V 
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How  Ford  backs  you  up 

Many  activities  support  driver  education 

The  Traffic  Safety  and  Highway  Improvement  Department,  Ford  Motor  Company 
carrie.  on  an  exten.ive  program  of  activitie.  directly  concerned  with  promotion  of 
high  .chool  driver  education.  Here  are  ouUtanding  example,  of  Company  participation. 


£  DRIVER  EDUCATION  NEWS  --  a  TIME-sLe,  8-page  publication  de- 
voted  to  traffic  safety  education.  The  "New."  i.  sent  3  time,  a  year 
to  a  mailing  list  of  nearly  40,000,  including  27,000  high  school, 
and  thousand,  of  other  interested  safety  education  organisations. 


DRIVER  EDUCATION  FILMS  --  A  series  of  10  instructional  'llms  on 
driving  are  available  for  loan  from  three  Ford  Film  Libraries  a- 
roundthe  Country  (ask  your  District  Sales  Office  for  Film  Catalog). 
A  viewing  audience  of  nearly  8  million  saw  this  film  series  in  1958. 
Three  new  driver  education  films  are  now  in  production  and  will  be 
available  late  in  the  year  to  replace  5  of  the  existing  titles.  These 
will  have  the  National  Commission  on  Safety  Education  approval 
as  in  previous  series.  A  4th  new  driver  education  film  planned 
for  release  early  in  1960  is  tentatively  titled  "What  Makes  Your 
Car  Run".  Prints  may  be  purchased  either  by  schools  or  dealers 


for  slightly  over  the  laboratory  cost  of  the  print 

TEACHER  AID  KITS  --  A  packet  mailed  free 
todrivingteachers  and  other  safety  lead¬ 
ers  containing  booklets,  charts  and  other 
background  material  on  driver  education. 

DEFT  DRIVING  BOOKLET-  -  One  of  the  most 
popular  driver  training  publications  ever 
issued  with  nearly  3  million  having  been 
sent  out.  A  limited  number  of  free  copies 
are  still  available --write  to  Traffic  Safety 
and  Highway  Improvement  Department,  Ford  Motor  Company, 


Dearborn.  Michigan. 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  --  Cover  a  variety  of  special  programs  aimed 
primarily  at  driver  education  teachers.  Examples  are:  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  American  Driver  and  Safety  Education  Association 
who  were  guests  of  Ford  for  one  day  during  their  3rd  Annual 
Conference:  exhibits  and  speakers  at  state  association  meet- 
ings--there  are  some  35  of  these;  special  presentations  for 
high  school  audiences  are  periodically  arranged. 

SEEING  HABITS  FOR  EXPERT  DRIVING  --  This  is  a  new 
driver  education  packet  based  on  the  "Smith  System".  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  58-frame,  35  mm.  colored  slide  film,  an  instruct¬ 
or's  guide  and  a  22  minute  record  keyed  to  the  film.  Packets 
are  available  at  $5.75  each,  guides  at  $.10  each  in  normal 
quantities.  This  is  the  most  modem  and  comprehensive 
teaching  aid  on  good  driver  seeing  habits  available  today. 
It  would  be  a  gift  welcomed  by  your  school. 
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Mr.  Friedel,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  their  statement  is  a 
very  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  Rumsfteld.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  do  have  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman* 

Mr.  Friedel,  Mr,  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  On  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission, 
which  I  had  thought  as  sort  of  a  vague  commission,  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  listen  to  them  as  soon  as  we  could,  because  I  think  their 
testimony  would  be  very  valuable  to  this  committee. 

I  do  want  to  thank  Mr.  Vinson  and  Mr.  Rumsfield  for  their 
contribution, 

Mr.  Vinson,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Friedel,  Mr,  Louis  F.  Spitz,  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  P.  SPITZ,  CHAIRMAN,  VEHICLE  EQUIPMENT 

SAFETY  COMMISSION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BASIL  R.  CREIGHTON, 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Spitz.  Mr,  Cliairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Louis  P.  Spitz,  chairman  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission,  with  offices  here  in  Washington,  and  also  the  director 
of  the  department  of  motor  vehicles  in  my  State  of  Nevada. 

If  I  may,  I  don’t  come  here  today  in  opposition  to  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Act  of  1066,  nor  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966,  I  think  this  is 
the  greatest  thing  that  has  happened  in  Washington  since  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  automobile.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  here  to 
put  forth  our  statement  in  regard  to  the  part,  that  I  feel  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission  can  play  in  the  overall  picture  of 
traffic  safety, 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  discuss 
with  your  committee  our  views  on  Ii.R.  13228,  This  and  related 
proposed  legislation  will  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  entire 
framework  of  traffic  safety  and  highway  transportation  as  it  exists 
today  and,  therefore,  deserves  broad  deliberation  and  full  presenta¬ 
tion  of  all  points  of  view. 

In  order  to  properly  reference  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  briefly  reviewing  the  important  and  productive  role  of  State  of¬ 
ficials  through  the  years  in  promulgating  vehicle  equipment  safety 
standards  for  the  increased  protection  of  the  public.  I  feel  that  this 
is  of  particular  importance  because  title  I  of  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  reaches  so  deeply  into  this  area. 

As  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  varied  points  of  view  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  presented  before  various  congressional  hearings  in  recent  months, 
this  is  a  broad  and  complex  area  and  one  that  will  demand  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  on  many  fronts  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  the 
public  without  unnecessary  delay. 

ROLE  OF  STATE  OFFICIALS 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  regulation  of  motor  vehicles, 
including  the  promotion  of  highway  safety,  has  rested  with  the  States 
since  the  early  days  of  the  automobile*  As  a  result,  within  each  State 
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and  within  various  associations  of  State  officials,  there  has  grown  a 
body  of  specialists  responsive  to  traffic  safety  needs  and  skilled  in  the 
techniques  of  regulatory  and  control  measures. 

One  such  group,  the  one  most  involved  with  matters  of  vehicle 
equipment  regulation,  has  been  the  American  Association  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Administrators  (AAMVA). 

This  national  organization  is  composed  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  States  who  are  the  governmental  managers  of  the  opera¬ 
tional  aspects  of  highway  safety,  including  the  licensing  of  drivel’s 
and  vehicles,  inspection  of  vehicle  safety  equipment,  and  enforcement 
of  laws  relating  to  both  the  vehicles  and  their  drivers. 

Their  experience  in  the  field  of  vehicle  safety  equipment  dates  back 
many  years  when  elements  of  the  organization  first  became  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  headlighting  and  problems  of  regulating  candle- 
power  of  headlamps. 

Headlighting,  I  think,  presents  a  fine  example  of  the  effectiveness 
of  vehicle  equipment  regulation  as  developed  by  State  officials  and 
the  continuing  progress  that  has  been  made. 

Headlamps  of  SO  or  more  years  ago  presented  a  number  of  problems 
to  State  officials — some  gave  too  little  light,  some  gave  too  much  with 
resulting  glare  problems.  We  had  two-beam  headlamps,  three-beam 
headlamps,  and  even  one  with  six  beams.  Some  of  these  systems 
produced  more  light  on  the  right  side  of  the  vehicle,  some  had  more 
on  the  left,  some  were  equal,  and  some  had  beams  that  crossed. 

Naturally  this  vast  array  of  equipment  presented  serious  problems 
for  the  motorist,  both  when  driving  on  the  highway  and  when  in 
need  of  replacement  parts. 

Auto  and  lamp  manufacturers  were  equally  concerned  with  these 
problems  and  were  working  toward  the  development  of  a  sealed  unit 
that  could  become  universal  in  its  application. 

In  1937,  the  Engineering  Committee  of  AAMVA  drew  up  an  11- 
point  headlamp  code,  outlining  its  requirements,  to  serve  as  a  minimum 
target  for  lamp  and  vehicle  manufacturers. 

This  cooperative  effort  resulted  in  the  development  in  1939  of  the 
now  -fain  i  1  i  ar  sealed  -  bea  m  unit  whi  d  i  prov  ided  a  t  w  o-beanrt  system , 
easily  adjustable,  containing  filament,  reflector,  and  lens  in  a  single 
package,  hermetically  sealed  against  dirt  and  moisture  and  providing 
greatly  improved  light  distribution. 

Cooperation  was  continued  and  the  postwar  years  brought  an  im¬ 
proved  sealed-beam  unit  for  both  original  equipment  and  replace¬ 
ment  use  in  1955,  the  dual  headlighting  system  in  1956,  and  an  im¬ 
proved  7-Inch  sealed-beam  unit  in  1959. 

While  in  many  cases,  it  was  necessary  in  some  States  to  amend  the 
laws  on  vehicle  lighting  equipment  to  accommodate  these  advances, 
this  was  accomplished  with  all  possible  dispatch  so  that  motorists 
could  receive  the  benefits  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  I  have  used  headlighting  as  an  example,  the  activity  of 
AAMVA  extended  into  many  other  fields  of  vehicle  equipment.'  To 
name  just  a  few,  included  are  operator  vision  and  glazing,  license 
plates,  turn  signals  and  direction  indicators,  noise  and  smoke,  mufflers, 
brakes,  bumper  height,  door  securing  devices,  crash  protection,  speed 
control  equipment,  and  horns. 
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The  States  have  more  than  1,100  laws,  regulations,  and  approval 
procedures  which  currently  apply  to  the  safety  equipment  of  motor 
vehicles.  These  do  not  cover  State  controls  over  items  less  closely 
related  to  safety,  such  as  air  conditioning,  or  to  permissive  types  of 
equipment  such  as  fog  lamps  or  spot  lamps, 

A  A  MV  A  ENGINEERING  A  NO  INSPECTION  COMMITTEE 

The  engineering  and  motor  vehicle  inspection  committee  of 
A  A  MV  A  played  a  key  role  in  the  development  of  procedures  govern¬ 
ing  use  of  equipment  on  motor  vehicles  and  it  might  be  helpful  to  re¬ 
view  the  stated  purposes  of  this  committee, 

ENGINEERING 

1-  To  consider  those  factors  of  engineering  related  to  motor  vehicle 
equipment  that  are  of  importance  in  the  administration  of  motor 
vehicle  laws, 

2.  To  evaluate  the  characteristics  of  safety  equipment  of  motor 
vehicles,  current  research,  and  new  development  in  the  field  of  auto¬ 
motive  engineering, 

3,  To  recommend  criteria  and  standards  that  will  assure  satisfactory 
levels  of  performance  in  motor  vehicle  safety  equipment, 

inspection 

L  To  evaluate  present  administrative  practices  affecting  official 
vehicle  inspection  programs, 

^  2,  To  develop  a  program  for  the  promotion  of  vehicle  inspection  in 
States  not  having  such  a  program, 

3.  To  develop,  in  cooperation  with  others,  factual  information  for 
support  of  promotional  programs* 

Each  year  this  committee  travels  to  Detroit  to  confer  with  the  auto 
industry  's  top  engineers  and  review  current  work  being  carried  out  by 
the  industry  in  numerous  areas  suggested  by  State  officials.  Last  year, 
topics  covered  included  such  things  as  vehicle  inspection  techniques, 
GSA  standards,  crash  injury  problems  and  reports,  industry  quality 
control  programs,  and  tire  and  brake  developments. 

Such  activity,  through  the  years,  lias  been  highly  beneficial,  as  it 
has  brought  State  officials,  who  are  in  the  best  position  to  interpret  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  motoring  public  together  with  the  scientific 
and  engineering  knowledge  of  the  automobile  industry. 

However,  I  don’t  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  State  officials 
working  in  this  area  of  establishing  vehicle  equipment  standards  co¬ 
operate  only  with  the  auto  industry.  We  have  been  in  constant  con¬ 
tact  with  such  organizations  as  the  American  Standards  Association, 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  the  Electrical  Testing 
Laboratories. 

We  also  have  been  in  regular  communication  with  such  Federal 
agencies  as  the  General  Services  Administration,  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  and  others  interested  in  standards. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  as  members  of  the  AAMVA,  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  engineering  and  vehicle  inspection  committee. 
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In  tills  connection*  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  late  Thomas  H. 
McDonald,  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  expressed  his 
belief  that  this  interchange  of  ideas  and  information  was  indicative 
of  a  proper  Federal -St ate  relationship. 

REAMER  RESOLUTION 

Congress  in  the  past  has  supported  the  view  that  State  and  local 
authorities  have  the  responsibility  for  traffic  safety.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  recognition  of  this  occurred  with  the  approval  in  1958  of 
Joint  Resolution  221,  or  as  it  is  popularly  called  the  Reamer  resolu¬ 
tion,  after  a  former  member  of  this  committee. 

As  you  recall,  this  resolution  gave  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  to  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts: 

1.  for  cooperative  effort  and  mutual  assistance  in  the  establishment  and 
carrying  out  of  traffic  safety  programs,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  uniform  traffic  laws,  driver  education  and  training,  coordination  of 
traffic  law  enforcement,  research  into  safe  automobile  and  highway  design,  and 
research  programs  for  the  human  factors  affecting  traffic  safety,  and 

2.  for  the  establishment  of  such  agencies,  joint  nr  otherwise,  as  they  deem 
desirable  for  the  establishment  and  carrying  out  of  such  traffic  safety  programs. 

The  resolution,  which  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  this 
committee,  expressed  the  conviction  that  “cooperative  effort  and  mu¬ 
tual  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  State  offers  the  greatest  hope  of  satis¬ 
factorily  deal  ing  with  this  nat  ional  problem.” 

In  supporting  the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Mon- 
roney  stated: 

1  believe  this  measure,  which  may  affect  the  safety  of  the  American  people,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  the  Congress  will  pass  this  year* 

The  principle  of  interstate  compacts  for  highway  safety  received 
strong  support  from  President  Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy, 
from  State  governments  and  from  such  important  associations  of  State 
and  local  officials  as  the  AAMVA,  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General. 

VEHICLE  EQUIPMENT  SAFETY  COMMISSION 

The  development  of  a  constitution  for  an  interstate  vehicle  equip¬ 
ment  safety  compact  was  undertaken  under  the  leadership  of  the  Coun¬ 
sel  of  State  Governments  who  retained  two  national  authorities  on 
interstate  compacts,  Mitchell  Wendell  and  Frederick  L.  Zimmerman, 
as  counsel  for  the  project  in  1960, 

The  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  also  took  a 
close  interest  in  developing  a  model  vehicle  equipment  safety  compact 
bill  which  was  ready  for  submission  to  States  in  December  1961. 

Since  many  legislatures  meet  biennially,  the  first  full-scale  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  State  legislatures  to  consider  the  compact  came  in  1963, 
In  this  same  year,  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  was 
created  to  administer  the  compact.  The  Commission  has  one  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  signatory  State,  usually  designated  by  law.  In 
nearly  every  instance  this  representative  is’ the  State’s  motor  vehicle 
administrator. 
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It  is  specifically  set  forth  in  the  compact  that  each  party  State  is 
obligated  to  consider  any  rule,  regulation,  or  code  produced  by.  the 
Commission.  Any  decision  in  a  State  to  depart  from  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  Commission-produced  rule  or  regulation  requires  that  State 
to  hold  a  hearing  and  to  take  testimony  regarding  its  decision  to  modi¬ 
fy  or  reject  the  Commission’s  findings. 

At  the  present  time  44  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
joined  the  compact.  This  rapid  adoption  by  so  many  States  of  a  new 
compact  gives  strong  indication  of  the  interest  of  the  States  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  improvement  of  vehicle  safety  equipment  with  speed  and 
determination. 

As  an  example,  the  decision  that  the  commission  undertake  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  performance  requirements  for  new  tires  for  passenger 
cars  and  station  wagons  was  reached  in  mid-October  1964.  As  a 
result  of  a  study  by  a  tire  task  force  of  the  AAMVA,  it  was  possible 
for  the  commission  to  produce  a  report  on  which  a  hearing  could  be 
held  by  November  4.  A  hearing  on  the  report  was  held  in  New  York 
City  on  January  8, 1965. 

After  allowing  time  for  rebuttal  testimony,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  commission  issued  a  regulation  on  tires  on  May  14.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  commission  ratified  the  executive  committee  action 
after  modifying  the  cut  growth  limitation  and  clarifying  a  provision 
with  respect  to  identification. 

The  commission  then  formally  issued  regulation  V-l,  and  it  has 
l>een  adopted  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Florida,  New  Jersey,  and 
Kansas.  California  and  several  other  States  have  legislation  that 
authorizes  administrative  adoption  of  this  regulation. 

In  1967,  the  legislatures  in  47  States  will  hold  sessions  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  compact  they  are  obligated  to  consider  the  V-l  regula¬ 
tion  if  it  has  not  been  adopted  through  administrative  procedure. 

The  commission  is  preparing  to  hold  hearings  in  the  very  near 
future  on  proposed  performance  requirements  for  retread  tires. 

The  commission  has  continued  to  work  actively  to  develop  standards 
in  a  number  of  other  important  areas  of  vehicle  equipment  such  as 
brakes,  safety  glass,  lighting,  seat  l>elts,  crash  helmets,  and  a  variety 
of  other  components  including  aspects  of  the  interior  of  the  vehicle. 

In  discussing  traffic  safety  at  hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization  last  year.  Senator  Fannin  stated  his  concern  at 
some  proposals  which  would  institute  a  hasty  crash  program,  in  effect 
ignoring  the  great  potentiality  of  the  compact  and  the  great  body  of 
experienced  judgment  and  knowledge  at  the  State  level.  Tie  stated: 

•  •  •  State  governments  have  demonstrated  both  their  willingness  and  ability 
*  •  •  to  mount  a  coordinated  effective  attack  on  highway  accidents.  Progress 
achieved  in  such  a  relatively  short  time  indicates  what  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
l>ected  in  the  future,  given  proper  encouragement  by  the  Federal  government  and 
all  other  agencies  concerned  with  traffic  safety. 

Turning  to  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  problem, 
Senator  Fannin  noted  that — 

one  of  the  limitations  of  the  Compact  is  the  Commission's  lack  of  funds  sufficient 
to  perform  the  type  of  independent  equipment  research  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  develop  acceptable  and  workable  performance  standards.  With  this  in  mind, 
it  may  well  be  that  some  Federal  appropriation  should  be  ipade  available  for 
vehicle  safety  equipment  research  if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  fulfill  its  share 
of  the  Federa  1-state  responsibility. 
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We  at  the  State  level  welcome  greater  Federal  participation  in  the 
held  of  traffic  safety  but  feel  strongly  that  it  should  not  supersede  but 
complement  present  State  activities  which  have  now  reached  the  point 
of  rapidly  increased  effectiveness. 

Other  proposed  legislation  now  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
works  promises  Federal  financial  aid  as  an  incentive  to  States  to  step 
up  traffic  safety  activities  on  all  fronts  into  well -organized,  integrated 
programs. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  13228  also  holds  great  promise  for  new  safety  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  could  be  of  immense  benefit  to  State  officials,  as  the  Fed- 
oral  Government  develops  new  traffic  safety  research  and  testing  facili¬ 
ties. 

Rut,  quite  frankly,  title  I,  as  presently  envisioned,  disturbs  us 
greatly  as  it  divorces  the  States  from  any  significant  voice  in  the 
promulgation  of  vehicle  equipment  standards. 

^  I  think  here  I  should  sound  a  warning  on  what  could  well  occur  if 
Congress  moves  to  eclipse  the  present  role  of  the  States  in  setting  and 
enforcing  vehicle  equipment  standards. 

Let  me  cite  one  example.  With  the  aid  of  the  anticipated  VESC 
regulation  on  retread  tires.  States  will  be  positioned  to  adopt  legisla¬ 
tion  to  license  and  supervise  the  operations  of  the  16,000  ret  readers 
who  now  are  operating.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  the  States 
have  some  40,000  experienced  personnel,  trained  to  administer  and 
enforce  these  laws. 

However,  if  a  Federal  standard  were  adopted,  these  State  laws 
would  he  preempted.  This  would  mean  that  there  would  he  no  en¬ 
forcement  at  the  State  level  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  set  up  its  own  enforcement  forces. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  is  only  one  area  and  it  is  not  hard 
to  visualize  the  need  for  expanding  the  number  of  Federal  enforce¬ 
ment.  officers  until  it  completely  duplicates  the  40,000  now  operating 
at  the  State  level.  1  h 

The  establishment  of  the  vehicle  equipment  safety  commission  and 
its  rapid  endorsement  by  nearly  all  States  constituted  a  recognition 
by  the  States  that  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  was  desirable  and 
necessary  if  they  were  to  discharge  their  vehicular  safety  responsibili¬ 
ties  effectively.  It  was  the  view  of  the  States,  apparently  supported 
by  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  Reamer  resolution,  that  interstate 
cooperation  could  do  the  job. 

It  ill  behooves  Congress  to  present  us,  in  effect,  with  a  mandate  to 
join  together  through  interstate  compacts  to  do  a  more  effective  job 
in  traffic  safety,  and  then  revoke  its  mandate  when  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lative  procedures  have  been  accomplished  and  workable  machinery 
established  to  rapidly  accomplish  an  important  part  of  this  job. 

We  feel  that,  while  the  apparent  intent  of  most  traffic  safety  legisla¬ 
tion  now  before  Congress  is  to  weld  all  aspects  of  Federal-State  traffic 
safety  activities  into  coordinated,  effective  programs,  title  I  eradicates 
the  State  role  in  a  major  element — development  of  vehicle  equipment 
standards. 

As  I  have  outlined  previously,  this  has  long  been  an  important  duty 
of  State  vehicle  administrators  who  are  now  prepared,  through  the 
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vehicle  equipment  safety  commission,  to  proceed  rapidly  in  expand¬ 
ing  the  already  vast  body  of  State  standards.  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  enact  any  legislation  which  would  rule  out  the  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  dedicated  group  by  attempting  to  initiate  new  pro¬ 
cedures  which  would  only  duplicate  State  efforts. 

The  vast  body  of  vehicle  equipment  regulations  now  being  enforced 
nationwide  by  the  States  in  an  effective  and  virtually  uniform  manner 
clearly  indicates  that  the  States  can  quite  properly  continue  to  ad¬ 
minister  such  standards  as  they  are  developed. 

State  officials  also  are  in  the  best  position  to  police  the  continued 
adherence  to  such  standards  of  vehicles  as  they  are  driven,  traded,  or 
resold.  Vehicle  equipment  standards  cannot  be  isolated  from  other 
elements  of  the  traffic  safety  problems  but  through  State  programs 
should  be  designed  to  fit  into  comprehensive  programs  encompassing 
all  elements. 

We  certainly  do  not  question  the  desirability  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  actively  participating  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  the  traffic, 
safety  program.  We  feel  that  the  vast  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  aid  greatly  in  speeding  up  the  whole  process  of  traffic 
safety  improvement  and  ask  only  that  States  actively  share  in  this 
program.  We  urge  that  title  I  of  this  bill  i>e  amended  to  give  rec¬ 
ognition  to  the  important  and  necessary  participation  by  the  States 
in  the  establishment  of  vehicle  equipment  standards  and  tlieir  con¬ 
tinued  enforcement. 

We  also  urge  Congress  to  reaffirm  its  endorsement  of  interstate  co¬ 
operation  for  highway  safety  by  amending  present  legislation  or  in¬ 
troducing  new  legislation  to  provide  Federal  participation  in  and 
technical  and  financial  support  to  the  vehicle  equipment  safety  com¬ 
mission. 

The  vehicle  equipment  safety  commission  was  conceived  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  interstate  cooperation  in  the  highway  safety  field.  Its 
essential  function  is  to  provide  a  means  for  reviewing  on  an  interstate 
basis  the  need  for  new  or  revised  vehicle  equipment  safety  standards 
and  for  developing  and  recommending  to  the  member  States  for  rati¬ 
fication  such  standards  as  are  needed.  The  object  is  twofold,  to  help 
insure  reasonable  uniformity  of  State  vehicle  equipment  regulation 
and  to  help  speed  the  response  to  new  safety  needs  and  technological 
change. 

^  This  commission  represents  a  made-to-order  means  of  securing  real 
Federal -St ate  action.  It  already  is  a  joint  mechanism  for  44  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  we  fully  suspect  that  it  will  soon 
be  nationwide.  The  regulations  which  the  commission  promulgates 
can  be  developed  from  a  wide  variety  of  available  standards,  from 
technical  societies,  from  public  and  private  research  and  testing  or¬ 
ganizations,  from  the  States  themselves  and  from  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  such  as  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Federal  participation  in  and  support  of  the  vehicle  equipment 
safety  commission  would  not  change  or  limit  these  sources,  but  would 
aid  in  providing  a  direct  means  of  stimulating  faster  action  along  lines 
which  are  in  the  best  national  interest. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  join  the  compact,  the  vehicle 
equipment  safety  commission  could  develop  vehicle  equipment  reg- 
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ulafcions  which  would  have  both  Federal  and  State  status  and  both 
interests  woul  d  best  be  served. 

Making  the  Federal  Government  eligible  to  join  the  interstate  vehi¬ 
cle  equipment  safety  compact  would  require  an  amendment  to  it  which 
would  he  adopted  by  member  States  but  this  could  be  done  with  rela¬ 
tive  dispatch  and  would  not  hinder  progress. 

The  present  provisions  of  tile  I  envision  at  least  a  2-year  wait  before 
the  Secretary  would  move  to  set  Federal  standards.  With  47  State 
legislatures  scheduled  to  meet  this  year,  it  would  not  be  remiss  to 
assume,  that  haying  already  declared  their  intent  to  cooperate  fully  by 
adopting  the  initial  compact,  States  would  move  immediately  to  adopt 
the  required  amendment. 

If  the  Federal  Government  chooses  not  to  join  the  compact,  there 
would  remain  the  important  alternative  of  VESC  participation  in  any 
Federal  safety  performance  standards-setting  machinery.  In  such 
case,  it  is  presumed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  empowered 
to  set  safety  performance  standards  with  the  VESC— a  significant 
element  in  the  formation  of  such  standards. 

Pending  the  amendment  of  the  compact  to  provide  for  Federal  par¬ 
ticipation,  the  commission  would  welcome  unofficial  participation  of 
Department  of  Commerce  personnel  that  might  be  assigned  to  take 
part  in  Commission  activities. 

This  would  serve  to  give  the  Federal  Government  an  immediate  role 
in  an  effective  standards- promulgating  organization,  give  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  the  States  the  benefit  of  Federal  knowledge  and  research,  and 
bring  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  public  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

I  wish  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
you  today  and  for  the  opportunity  to  present  these  views  on  the  need 
for  Federal-State  cooperation  for  greater  highway  safety. 

Mr.  Friedbl.  Are  the  State  officials  who  are  listed  active  in  this 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Spitz.  Extremely  so,  as  John  Jewell,  commissioner  of  Mary¬ 
land,  (minted  out.  We  have  already  come  up  with  the  performance 
standards  for  the  automobile  tire. 

Mr,  Frtedel.  You  also  mentioned  engineering  inspection.  You  are 
in  favor  of  the  inspection? 

Mr.  Spitz.  Yes,  we  are.  We  have  numerous  other  projects  that  we 
are  working  on  at  this  particular  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  com¬ 
mittees  assigned  to  brakes,  brake  linings,  brake  system,  glass,  all  glass 
covered  by  the  ASA  standards,  and  we  are  now  also  working  on  the 
retreaded  tires  and  possible  additions  to  V-l  to  make  these  regula¬ 
tions  even  more  stringent  than  they  already  are. 

The  performance  standards,  such  as  door  latch  systems,  door  hinge 
systems,  hazard  warning  lights,  windshield  xvi  per- washer,  seat  belts, 
seat  belt  anchorages,  and  all  lights  and  lamps  covered  currently  by 
SAE  and  other  standards. 

We  have  a  meeting  coming  up  in  Texas  in  July,  at  which  time  we  will 
take  a  look  at  t  hese  studies, 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Macdonald? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  your  commission.  I  have  some 
specific  questions  about  it. 
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Mr*  Spitz.  We  are  composed  now  of  44  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  we  have  45  members.  Next  year  at  this  time  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  we  will  have  the  complete  50  States  as  members,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

Mr*  Macdonald.  Do  you  have  any  staff  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Spitz*  Yes. 

Mr*  Basil  Creighton  is  our  executive  director,  who  went  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  in  January  of  this  year,  and  we  have  a  secretary.  This  is  the 
extent  of  our  staff  here  in  Washington  at  this  time.  II  I  may  preface 
those  remarks,  Mr.  Congressman,  the  fact  is  that  all  of  the  members 
of  the  commission,  the  45  members,  have  staffs  in  their  own  States 
who  assist  in  the  investigation  and  in  the  study. 

Mr.  Macdonald*  That  is  not  quite  true,  because  my  own  State,  and 
I  don't  mean  to  contradict  you,  but  just  for  your  information,  my 
State  of  Massachusetts  does  not  have  anybody  who  works  for  your 
commission.  I  checked  this  out  before  I  asked  the  questions.  I  did 
it  for  two  reasons:  First,  I  think  they  should  have.  We  have  a  di¬ 
rector  of  motor  safety,  whose  name  is  Mr*  McLaughlin,  but  he  doesn’t 
work  with  you  people, 

Mr*  Spitz*  Ted  Gunaris  of  your  State  is  the  chairman  of  the  brake 
committee*  That  is,  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission. 

Mr.  Macdonald*  What  is  his  connection  with  either  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  Government,  or  any  city  government? 

Mr.  Spitz,  What  is  our  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  What  is  his  connection  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  Spitz,  lie  is  the  deputy  registrar  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr*  Macdonald,  What  has  he  done? 

Mr*  Spitz*  He  is  in  the  motor  vehicle  department. 

Mr*  Macdonald.  I  understand  there  is  a  gentleman  called  McLaugh¬ 
lin  who  is  in  charge  of  running  the  motor  vehicles  in  the  State  of  Mas* 
sachusetts,  I  called  him  and  he  said  he  has  no  connection  with  your 
operation. 

Mr,  Creighton.  The  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Compact  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  (eh.  721,  Laws,  1963)  designates  the  registrar  of  motor 
vehicles  as  the  commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  on  the  vehicle 
equipment  safety  commission.  Commissioner  McLaughlin  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  registrar  of  motor  vehicles  of  Massachusetts  and,  therefore,  is  also 
the  VESC  commissioner* 

So  far  as  Registrar  McLaughlin  is  concerned,  he  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion  the  same  as  any  other  member.  He  lias  not  expressed  an 
opinion  directly  to  me,  but  whatever  it  is,  I  respect  it*  The  commis¬ 
sion  operates  under  a  democratic  procedure  that  recognizes  that  there 
can  be  differences  of  opinion, 

Mr.  Theodore  Gunaris,  deputy  registrar,  Massachusetts,  is  chairman 
of  the  commission’s  committee  on  brakes, 

Mr.  Macdonald*  You  talk  about  studying  and  to  take  a  look  at  this 
plan,  or  the  other* 

Mr.  Creighton*  At  the  present  time  we  have  come  forward  with 
Regulation  V— 1,  which  relates  to  new  tires, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  That  was  a  small  regulation  which  dealt  with  one 
type  of  tire  and  it  was  adopted  by  one  State* 
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Mr,  Creighton.  No.  I  am  sorry,  I  don’t  mean  to  correct  you.  The 
btate  of  Maryland,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  State  of  Florida,  and 

a  .ft®  of  Kansas  have  presently  adopted  that  regulation. 

Mr-  Macdonald,  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  If  4  out  of  the  40 
States  who  participate  in  your  compact  accepted  this  do  you  think 
that  the  rate  of  accidents  or  fatalities  lias  gone  down  in  those  States 
since  you  entered  into  this  compact  ? 

Mr,  Creighton.  No;  because  these  particular  regulations  don't 
begin  totato  effect  until  July  1  in  the  several  States  that  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Sir,  I  don’t  want  to  debate  you  on  this  point,  but 
I  am  just  saying  that  it  seems  to  me,  and  you  can  correct  nie  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  this  is  a  problem,  as  Senator  Ribicoff  said  this  morning, 
that  is  not  unique  to  any  Stale,  but  it,  is  a  problem  that  transcends 
State  lines  because  the  automobiles  cross  State  lines. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  commission  that  you  say  was  set  up — or 
maybe  you  didn’t  say  it,  but  someone  else  did— is  not  the  way  to  handle 
something  that  is  going  to  control  50  States, 

Are  you  in  favor  at  this  point,  and  I  don’t  want  to  testify,  but  I  am 
asking  you  a  question,  of  having  this  so-called  commission  run  what 
should  be  done  m  the  50  States  ? 

Mr.  Cheigiiton.  This  was  the  concept  that  came  about  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Reamer  resolution  which  came  out  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Macdonald*  I  know  John  Beamer  very  well.  We  are  great 
friends.  He  served  on  this  committee.  He  is  a  good  man.  I  a  nr  sure 
what  he  had  in  mind  was  a  good  thing.  But  we  are  talking  about  the 
implementation  of  it.  Nothing  has  happened,  to  my  mind. 

Mr,  Creighton.  Sir,  if  von  will  let  me  explain - 

Mr,  Macdonald,  I  will  be  happy  to  have  you  try  to  explain, 

M  r.  Creighton.  Thank  you, 

1  he  commission  did  undertake  and  develop  one  regulation,  V— 1. 
It  is  now  in  the  process  of  trying  to  do  a  number  of  things.  It  is  quite 
true  that  they  are  at  the  present  time  in  study  committees.  These 
study  committees  will  report  within  the  next  in 'to  15  days.  This  will 
produce  a  report.  This  report-  will  then  be  heard  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
July  18.  Out  of  that  we  will  develop  standards  in  these  areas  that 
Commissioner  Spitz  just  mentioned  to  you. 

Mr,  Macdonald,  Sir,  you  say  10  to  15  days— 10  to  15  days  from 
when  ? 

Mr,  Creighton,  From  today. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Why  do  you  pick  today? 

Mr,  Creighton.  I  simply  referenced  if  to  this  particular  time.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  particular  subjects  have  been  under  study  since 
earlier  this  year, 

Mr,  Macdonald,  This  is  my  whole  point.  The  point  is,  and  I  think 
it  has  been  made  by  other  witnesses,  that  these  studies  that  have  been 
going  on  for  8  years,  for  10  years,  depending  on  the  degree  of  prej¬ 
udice  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  study  about  t lie  subject  has  been 
"oiriisr  on  for  quite  a  long  time— now  the  industry  says,  “Well,  we 
should  let  it  all  up  to  some  commission  that  was  established  some  years 
ago  which  has  never  done  anything  about  this.” 

Do  you  think  we,  as  Congressmen,  should  just  abdicate  our  position 
to  you  and  say,  “All  right,  fine,”  even  though  you  have  not  done  your 
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job  for  8,  9, 10,  6, 4,  5  years,  but  suddenly  now  you  are  going  to  do  it  ? 
If  you  were  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  witness  table,  what  would  you 
say? 

Mr,  Spitz.  Congressman,  if  I  may  put  this  in,  here  is  a  chronological 
record  of  the  Reamer  resolution,  the  vehicle  equipment  safety  compact, 
and  the  vehicle  equipment  safety  commission.  We  haven’t  really  been 
in  operation  too  long.  We  have  just  gotten  the  machinery  together 
where  we  could  begin  to  move  and  the  chronological  record  will  show 
that  we  have  moved  rapidly  to  perform  our  appointed  task, 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

Chronological  History  of  the  Reamer  Resolution,  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Compact,  and  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission 

Fel>.  5,  1957 :  Congressman  Reamer  introduced  H.J.  He#.  221, 

Aug,  20,  1958:  Both  Branches  of  Congress  approved  and  President  signed. 
(Public  Law  85-681, 1958.) 

1961-62 :  Compact  drafted  under  aegis  of  Western  Governors’  Conference  and 
Council  of  State  Governments.  A  AM VA  endorses  IACP  endorses, 

1962:  (l)  Legislature  In  New  York  enacts  compact. 

1963 :  (26)  Legislatures  enact  compact  In  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
W a  sh  i  ngt  on ,  Wy om  i  ng. 

1964:  f6)  Arizona,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  Virginia. 

1965:  (12)  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Montana,  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  Wisconsin, 

Sept,  23.  1963 :  Commission  held  Organization  meeting.  Constitution  of  by-laws. 
Code  of  Ethics  drafted. 

Sept.  21, 1964:  Find  Annual  Meeting  of  Commission. 

Nov,  4. 1964 :  Announces  public  hearing  on  tires. 

Jan.  8, 1965 :  Public  hearing  on  tires  held  in  New  York  City. 

Mar.  9—11, 1965 :  Rebuttal  to  testimony  received. 

April  27,  1965:  Executive  Committee  approves  tire  regulation  as  drafted. 

May  14,  1965:  Regulation  Y-l  released  for  publication.  Maryland,  Florida, 
New  Jersey  adopt  Regulation  Y-L 

Oct,  10,  1965:  Annual  meeting  of  VESC  ratifies  V-l  Regulation,  Kansas  adopts 
Regulatory  V-l. 

Jan.  19.  1966:  Executive  Director  hired. 

Feb.  1. 1966 :  Offices  opened  at  1026 17th  St,  NAY. 

May  18,  1966:  Announcement  of  public  hearings  on  tire  retreads,  brake  linings, 
glazing  materials,  lights,  doorlatches,  hinges,  hazard  warning  lights, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  To  keep  the  record  straight,  you  were  put  into  op- 
era  (ion  in  1958:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Spitz,  Not  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission;  no,  sir, 
Mr.  Macdonald.  I  thought  Congressman  Reamer  ivas  defeated  for 
election - 

Mr,  Spitz,  The  Reamer  resolution  was  passed  in  1958  and  signed 
then  by  the  President  and  it  gave  us  the  machinery  to  set  up  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  Commission  then  went  to  New  York  in  1963,  It  had 
its  first  organizational  meeting.  We  actually  became  a  workable 
Commission  in  1964. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  This  is  not  in  criticism  of  you,  but  actually  you 
haven’t  really  done  anything  as  far  as  safety  on  the  highway  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Spitz,  We  haven't.  We  grabbed  the  bear  by  the  tail  when  we 
took  on  new,  original  tires.  We  could  have  gone  to  windshield  wipers, 
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Congressman,  or  something?  less  important,  but  we  felt  tires  were 
of  a  priority.  We  took  this  on  and  we  now  have  it  in  operation. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  V-l  rules  and  regulations.  This  we  personally 
feel  is  a  pretty  big  project  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  are  now 
moving  into  other  areas,  as  I  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Where  are  your  headquarters  ? 

^  e  are  head(lnart?red  here  in  Washington,  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Senator  Ribicoff  said  he  wrote  a  Tetter  and  it  came 
back  from  Dearborn,  Mich.,  or  Detroit,  the  headquarters  being  the 
automobile  industry  headquarters.  You  say  that  you  have  a  freely 
functioning  headquarters  aside  from  the  automobile  industry  head¬ 
quarters?  J 

Mr.  Spitz.  Yes,  we  have  a  freely  functioning  headquarters.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  Senator  RibicofTs  letter  or  when  it  was 
mailed.  During  the  formative  period  of  the  organization,  correspond¬ 
ence  could  have  been  misdirected  because  its  functions  were  being 
carried  on  by  a  secretariat  provided  by  the  American  Association  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Administrators.  No  other  organization  or  individual 
has  ever  had  any  authority  to  answer  correspondence  directed  to  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  In  what  way  can  you  show  this  to  be  true? 

Mr.  Spitz.  To  show  that  we  have  an  office  aside  from  industry  ?  Is 
that  what  you  are  getting  at,  Mr.  Macdonald  ? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  you  are  an  independent 
organization  which  you  claim  to  be,  and  you  keep  saying  that  you 
are,  I  am  saying  to  you,  if  you  are  an  independent  organization,  give 
me  a  headquarters,  give  me  a  president,  give  me  people  who  support 
d,  give  me  the  facts  of  what  supports  your  organization. 

Mr.  Spitz.  That  I  will  do,  Mr.  Congress  man. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  wish  you  would.  It  hasn’t  happened  yet. 

Mr  Spitz.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Elected  by  whom? 

Mr.  Spitz.  By  the  commissioners  of  the  44  member  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  comprise  the  commission.  Then  we  hired  an 
executive  director  in  January  and  set  up  an  office  here  in  Washington. 

1  lie  appended  list  is  a  roster  of  the  current  membership  of  the  com- 
mi/oJ?ners  w^°  ftre  responsible  officials  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

( I  he  document  referred  to  follows :) 


Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  (by  Jurisdiction) 

Arizona 

DaJ“  H  Superintendent.  Motor  Vehicle  Division.  1739  West  Jackson 

Street,  I  hoenix,  Arizona,  S5007,  Tel :  AC  602  No.  261-7427. 

Lii*perV  Administrative  Assistant,  Motor  Vehicle  Division, 
1  <39  West  Jackson  Street,  Phoenix.  Arizona.  85007,  Tel :  AC  602  No.  261-7413. 

Arkansas 

W .  H.  L.  w™dyard,  Director.  Motor  Vehicle  Division,  State  Capitol,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas,  72207,  Tel :  Ac  501  No.  FR  5-0911.  ’ 

A1mi^atp :nC'nDo,«7Ha.>e!J’  Chl?£  B?uiPment  I >* vision.  State  Highway  Depart- 
inent,  P.O.  Box  67,  Jacksonville,  Arkansas,  Tel:  AC  501  No.  FR  4-1937. 

California 

Bte*BcBradfwd-  Highway  Transportation  Agenev.  1120  N 

Street,  Sacramento.  California.  * 
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Alternate :  Bradford  M*  Crittenden,  Commissioner,  Dept,  of  California  Highway 
Patrol,  P.O.  Box  BOB,  Sacramento,  California,  95804,  Tel :  AC  916  No.  445-7473. 

Colorado 

A.  Woody  Hewett,  State  Senator,  2530  Iris  Street,  Boulder,  Colorado,  Tel: 
AC  303  No,  HI  2—2758, 

Connecticut 

John  J.  Tynan,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  60  State  Street, 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  00109,  Tel :  AC  203  No,  249-7331. 

Delaware 

Russell  W,  Whitby,  Commissioner,  Motor  Vehicle  Department,  P.O.  Box  60S, 
Dover,  Delaware,  19001,  Tel :  AC  302  No.  734-5711. 

District  of  Columbia 

George  A.  England,  Director,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  301  C  Street,  N.W*, 
Washington,  D.C.,  20001,  Tel :  AC  202  No.  629-3751. 

Alternate:  Herman  S.  Cole,  Deputy  Director,  Department,  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
301  C  Street.  N.W„  Washington,  D.C.,  20001,  Tel:  AC  202  No.  620-3751. 

Florida 

Col.  H,  N.  Kirkmau,  Director,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Neil  Kirkman 
Building,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  32304,  Tel :  AC  305  No,  877-4151. 

Alternate:  Lee  Foster,  Attorney,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Georgia 

Col,  H,  Lowell  Conner,  Director,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  P.  O,  Box  1456, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  30301.  Tel :  AC  491  No.  627-3531. 

Alternate:  Captain  G,  H.  Webb,  Training  Officer,  Public  Safety-Training  Divi¬ 
sion,  P.  Q.  Box  1456,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  30301,  Tel :  AC  404  No.  627-3531. 

Idaho 

E.  R.  Hopper,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Law  Enforcement,  3211  State  Street, 
V.  0.  Box  No.  34,  Boise.  Idaho,  83701,  Tel:  AC  208  No.  344r-747L 

Illinois 

Walter  R.  Berry,  Engineer  of  Traffic,  Division  of  Highways,  Dept  of  Public 
Works  and  Buildings,  801  State  Office  Building,  Springfield,  Illinois,  62706, 
Tel :  AC  217  No.  525-2500. 

Indiana 

Floyd  A,  Kline,  Sr,,  Director,  Office  of  Traffic  Safety,  511  State  Office  Building, 
100  North  Senate  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  46291,  Te) :  AC  317  No. 
633-5753, 

Iowa 

Gone  L.  Needles,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  State  Office 
Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  59319,  Tel :  AC  515  No,  281-5261, 

Kansas 

Claud  R.  MoCainmeut,  Safety  Director,  Traffic  and  Safety  Department,  State 
Highway  Commission,  State  Office  Building,  Topeka,  Kansas,  66612.  Tel :  AC 
913  No,  CEntral  5-0011  (Ext.  431 ) . 

Kentucky 

Glenn  Lovern,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  State  Office  Building, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  40601,  Tel :  AC  502  No,  223-8221  ( Ext.  721) . 

Alternate:  Lt.  Judson  E.  Edwards,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  New  State 
Office  Building,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Tel :  AC  502  No.  564-4686. 

Louisiana 

CoL  Thomas  D,  Burbank,  Director-Superintendent,  Division  of  State  Police, 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  P.O,  Box  1791,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  70821, 
Tel :  AC  504  No.  924-7211. 

Maine 

Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Secretary  of  State,  State  House,  Augusta,  Maine,  04330, 
Tel :  AC  207  No.  623^4511  ( Ext.  721 ) . 
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M  dryland 

John  R.  Jewell,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  6601  Ritchie 
Highway  N.E.,  Glen  Bornie,  Maryland,  21061,  Tel:  AC  301  No.  761-1500. 
Alternate :  Ejner  J.  Johnson,  Executive  Assistant  to  Commissioner,  Department 

Highway-  N-E-  Cl™  Burnie,  Maryland,  21061, 

Massachusetts 

General  Richard  B.  McLaughlin,  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Registry  of  Motor 
2g™5&  100  Nashua  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  02114,  Tel:  AC  617  No. 
227—7800* 

Alternate :  E.  Theodore  Gunaris,  Deputy  Registrar.  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
100  Nashua  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  02114,  Tel:  AC  617  No.  727-3800. 
Mich  i-gan 

^Te^AcsnNo.lrSa  °f  8tate'  State  Capito1’  IjiUSins’ 

A1!f™te:  Richard  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Room  112— Capitol 
Building,  Lansing,  Michigan,  48918,  Tel:  AC 517  No.  373-2513. 

Minnesota 

Jo^n,,Er  Ja“t!?on;  Commissioner,  Department  of  Highways,  State  Highway 
Building,  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  55101 .  Tel :  A0  612  No,  221-2003, 

Aiteraate :  Paul  R*  Staff  eld,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Safety  Division,  Department 

™  Statf¥  Building,  St.  Paul*  Minnesota.  55101,  Tel :  AC  612 

No*  221-3003* 

Missouri 

DpPartmpnt  Revenue.  Jefferson  Building,  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri,  65X02,  Tel :  AC  314  No*  635-6831* 

Alternate:  Thomas  E*  Whitecotton,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Motor  Vehicle  Regis- 
tration,  Jefferson  Building,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  65102,  Tel:  AC  314  No 
635-6831. 

Montana 

Alex  B  Stephenson,  Supervisor,  Montana  Highway  Patrol.  435  North  Last  Chance 
Gulch,  Helena,  Montana,  50601,  Tel:  AO  406  No.  442-3260  (Ext*  265)* 
Nebraska 

James  Dunlevey,  Director,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Box  4789,  State  Capitol 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  68509,  Te! :  AC  402  No.  477-5211  lExt.  227). 

Alternate :  Edwin  Grubbs,  Assistant  Chief  Examiner,  Department  of  Motor 
St£ite  Capitol  Building.  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  68509.  Tel : 

AC  402  No.  477-0211. 

Nevada 

Louts  P.  Spit?*,  Director,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  State  Office  Building 
Carson  City,  Nevada,  89701 ,  Tel :  AO  702  No.  882-7308 
A^r^- t  ,P,',  SIcCuistion,  Deputy  Director,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
Blaisdell  Building,  Carson  City,  Nevada,  Tel :  AC  702  No.  882-7307. 

New  fl  amps  hire 

Robert  W  Rhodes,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Safety,  New  State  Office  Build- 

^L°ud°11  Roadt  Concord*  New  Hampshire,  03301,  Tel:  AC  603  No.  225- 
Ijwll  (Ext.  777)* 

Alternate:  Frederick  N.  Clarke,  Jr.*  Supervisor  of  Traffic  Safety,  Division  of 
VC  603  x * r ^ >*  > - ^ ^ 1  u ^ n ^ -  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  03301,  Tel : 

New  Jersey 

Miss  June  Strelwki*  Director,  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles,  25  So.  Montgomery 
Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  (>8625.  Tel:  AC  600  No.  202-4570* 

Alternate:  A.  James  Sherwood,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles 
Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  00025,  Tel:  AC  609  No! 

23ii2— 4 1  ytt. 

New  Mexico 

Benny  E.  Sanchez.  Commissioner,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  State  Capitol 
Building,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  87051,  Tel :  AC  505  No*  827-2262.  1 
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New  York 

William  8*  Hultit  Commissioner,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles*  504  Central 
Avenue.  Albany.  New  York,  12206,  Tel :  AC  518  No.  438-1521. 

Alternate:  Arnold  W*  Wise,  Counsel  to  the  Commissioner,  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  504  Central  Avenue.  Albany,  New  York,  12206,  Tel:  AC  518  No* 
438-4521* 

North  Carolina 

A.  Pllston  Godwin,  Jr.P  Commissioner.  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  1100  New 
Bern  Avenue,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina*  27602,  Tel  :  AC  010  No*  820-7267* 

Alternate :  Joe  W.  Garrett*  Deputy  Commissioner,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
1100  New  Bern  Avenue,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  27602,  Tel:  AC  010  No. 
829-7268* 

North  Dakota 

Weldon  L.  Haugen,  Registrar,  Motor  Vehicle  Department,  720-26th  Street,  Bis¬ 
marck,  North  Dakota,  58501,  Tel :  AC  701  No*  255-1496. 

Alternate:  Mrs.  Georgia  H.  Gutensohn,  Safety  Committee  Representative,  Motor 
Vehicle  Department.  State  Capitol,  Bismarck.  North  Dakota,  58501,  Tel:  AC 
701  No*  223-8000  I  Ext.  422). 

Ohio 

Warren  C.  Nelson,  Director,  Department  of  Highway  Safety,  240  Parsons  Ave¬ 
nue,  Columbus,  Ohio,  43205,  Tel :  AC  614  No.  469-3383. 

Oklahoma 

Robert  R*  Lester,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  410  North  Wab 
nut,  P.G*  Box  1826,  Oklahoma  Citv,  Oklahoma*  73101,  Tel :  AC  405  No*  Central 
2-1261* 

Alternate:  Earl  Janssen,  Director,  Accident  Records  Division,  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  P*0.  Box  1826,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  73101,  Tel:  AC  405 
No,  Central  2-1263. 

Oregon 

Vern  L*  Hill,  Director.  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  1905  Lana  Avenue.  N.E., 
SAlem,  Oregon,  97310,  Tel :  AC  503  No.  364-2171  (Ext*  225), 

Alternate:  Donald  G.  Neave,  Assistant  Reciprocity  Officer,  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  1905  Lana  Avenue,  N.E*,  Salem,  Oregon,  07310,  Tel:  AC  503  No, 
304-2171  (Ext.  1103). 

Pennsylvania 

Theodore  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Revenue.  Dei*artment  of  Revenue,  Room 
207,  Finance  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  17123,  Tel:  AC  717  No, 
787-3910* 

Alternate:  Harry  H*  Brainerd,  Commissioner.  Bureau  of  Traffic  Safety,  Finance 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  17123,  Tel :  AC  717  No*  787-2077* 

Rhode  island 

James  F.  Williamson*  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
State  Office  Building,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  02903,  Tel :  AC  401  No. 
Jackson  1-7100  ( Ext*  222). 

South  Dakota 

Albert  M*  Parker,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  State  Capitol, 
Pierre,  South  Dakota*  57501,  Tel:  AC  005  No*  224-5911* 

Alternate:  Don  A*  Sheppard,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Department  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles.  State  Capitol,  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  57501,  Tel :  AC  605  No,  224-5911 
Ext,  233) . 

Tennessee 

Lawrence  Sperry.  Counsel,  Department  of  Safety,  Cordell  Hull  Building.  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  37210,  Tel :  AC  015  No,  741-2856. 

Alternate:  Captain  C.  B.  Fowlkes,  Tennessee  Highway  Patrol,  Department  of 
Safety,  Cordell  Hull  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  37219,  Tel:  AC  615  No* 
741-2881. 

Texas 

George  W.  Busby,  Chief,  Inspection  &  Planning  Division*  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  5805  North  Lamar  Boulevard.  Box  4087,  North  Austin  Station,  Austin. 
Texas,  78751,  Tel :  AC  512  No*  Homestead  5-5471  (Ext.  224). 
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Utah 

R  ^fftckSf®*  Commissioner,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  317  State 

Office  Building  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  84114,  Tel;  AC  801  No*  328-5621. 
Vermont 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  State  Office 
Building,  Montpelier,  \  ermont,  056m,  Tel ;  AC  802  No.  223-2311. 

A,SL:  Gr^ut  D,e.pUty  c«tt»i8sloner.  Department  of  Motor 

‘^2311  St  te  °fflce  Buildms>  Mo*rtpelier,  Vermont.  05602,  Tel :  AC  802  No, 

Virginia 

J.^?°^riEtendent'  ^“rtment  of  State  Police,  Box  12m), 
Richmond,  \  irgmia,  23210,  Tel :  AC  703  No.  Bridge  2-1431. 

A  papt.  R  M.  Terry,  Safety  Officer.  Department  of  State  Police,  Box 

1299,  Richmond,  Virginia,  23210,  Tel:  AC  703  No.  Bridge  2-1431. 

Woahington 

Capt.  DeWltt  Whitman,  Special  Services  Division,  Washington  State  Patrol, 
General  Administration  Building,  Olympia,  Washington,  88502,  Tel :  AC  206 

WO*  i  Oc>— 0008, 

W$*c0n#4» 

James  L,  Kama,  Commissioner,  Motor  Vehicle  Department,  4802  Shebovgan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  53702,  Tel :  AC  608  No.  20G-2233. 

Aiteniate:  Dan  Schutz,  Director.  Safety  Division.  Motor  Vehicle  Department, 
w  onSao  State  Office  Building.  Madison,  Wisconsin,  53702,  TpI  :  AC  608 

Wyoming 

Lt.  N.  C,  Boyd  Safety  Director.  Wyoming  Highway  Patrol,  Highway  Building 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  82001.  Tel :  AC  307  No.  034-1341  (Ext.  321),'  B 

Mr.  Macdonald.  January  of  what  year? 

Mr,  Spitz.  January  of  1966. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Do  you  mean  this  is  the  first  time  that  safety  be¬ 
came  a  factor  to  your  organization! 

Mr.  Spitz.  No,  sir.  Up  to  that  time,  due  to  finances,  we  were  unable 
to  set  up  a  separate  office. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Spitz,  Finances,  because  the  States  that  had  accepted  this- _ 

Mr.  Macdonald.  How  come  you  didn’t  have  any  finances  and  then 
you  got  finances! 

rt  Because  some  of  the  States  that  were  willing  to  join  the 

Commission,  Mr.  Congressman,  had  to  go  to  their  legislatures  and 
receive  the  appropriation,  or  dues,  call  it  what  you  will,  so  that  we 
would  have  a  fund  to  operate  on.  This  took  time,  inasmuch  as  some 
legislatures  don’t  meet  but  every  %  years.  Now  we  finally  have  the 
money.  We  have  finally  set  up  a  staff.  We  are  centered  here  in 
n  asliing-ton,  D.O.  The  machinery  is  in  operation  and  we  are  on  our 
way. 

Sir.  Mackay.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  all  the  problems  that  you  are  talking 
about  were  problems  long  before  we  had  this  hearing/  I  am  sure  you 
agree  to  that, 

Mr.  Spitz,  Yes, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  So  if  the  people  who  are  interested  in  safety  that 
you  say  you  represent  were  interested  then,  how  suddenly  did  they 
get  financed  if  they  weren’t  financed  before  ? 
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Mr.  Spitz.  Well,  the  background  of  that,  sir,  is  that  the  compact 
that  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission  specifically  prevents  the  Commission  from  pledging  the 
credit  of  a  party  State.  The  specific  language  taken  from  article 
VI- (c)  reads: 

The  Commission  shall  not  pledge  the  credit  of  any  party  State.  The  Com¬ 
mission  may  meet  any  of  its  obligations  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  available 
to  it  under  article  III  (h)  of  this  compact,  (that  is,  from  funds  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  party  States)  provided  that  the  Commission  takes 
specific  action  setting  aside  such  funds  prior  to  incurring  any  obligation  to  be 
met  in  whole  or  in  part  in  such  manner.  Except  where  the  Commission  makes 
use  of  funds  available  to  it  under  article  III  (h)  hereof,  the  Commission  shall 
not  incur  any  obligation  prior  to  the  allotment  of  funds  by  the  party  States 
adequate  to  meet  the  same. 

If  the  Commission  was  to  obtain  operating  funds  directly  it  had 
to  get  them  from  the  party  States  or  the  Federal  Government.  Be¬ 
cause  of  these  limitations,  as  well  as  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  the 
Commission  accepted  the  secretariat  services  volunteered  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  Commission  reserved  to  itself  the  authority  of  the 
executive  director.  All  services  performed  in  its  behalf  were  simply 
secretarial  in  nature. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  That  is  sort  of  a  peculiar  jump.  I  will  yield  to 
Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Famsley  and  I  would  be  willing  to  yield. 

Since  Col.  John  Paul  Stapp,  one  of  our  national  heroes  and  the  best 
informed  man  I  have  talked  to  in  the  5  months  I  have  been  interested 
in  traffic  safety,  is  here,  and  I  would  hate  to  lose  the  opportunity  to 
hear  from  Colonel  Stapp.  If  Mr.  Spitz  would  wait,  would  you  mind 
yielding? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  will  not  yield  about  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  would  like  to  examine  him  further,  myself. 

Mr.  Farxsley.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  part  of  the  cycle  are  we  in? 
Is  this  man  testifying  or  is  my  colleague  in  his  5-minute  period? 

Mr.  Friedel.  We  will  keep  order  and  keep  questioning  within  the 
5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Sir,  the  reason  I  ask  you  these  questions — and  it 
is  not  about  you  personally,  or  not  to  interest  my  colleagues  in  the 
South  about  this — is  that  my  interest  goes  to  the  Vehicle  Safety  Equip¬ 
ment  Commission  which  apparently  you  represent. 

Mr.  Spitz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  When  was  the  Commission  established  ? 

Mr.  Spitz.  The  original  meeting  was  in  1963. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  What  has  happened  since  that  was  established  in 
1963? 

Mr.  Spitz.  The  V-l  standard  for  the  original  tires. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  In  other  words,  in  3  years  you  have  come  out  with 
one  regulation  ?  If  I  am  misstating  the  fact - 

Mr.  Spitz.  Mr.  Congressman,  might  I  back  up  a  moment?  The 
original  meeting  to  set  up  the  machinery  was  established  in  1963.  The 
project  of  new  tires  was  taken  on  in  1964  and  completed  1  year  ago. 
Four  States  have  now  accepted  it. 
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Mr,  Macdonald,  What  else  has  the  so-called  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission  done  since  that  time  ? 

Mr,  F riedel.  He  said  there  were  other  committees  appointed  and 
they  are  bringing  forth  reports. 

Mr*  Macdonald.  I  would  like  an  answer  from  the  witness,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr*  Spitz*  Would  you  repeat  that,  please  ? 

^  Mr.  Macdonald,  I  say  what  else  has  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission  done  since  that  time? 

^  Mr*  Spitz*  Nothing,  Mr*  Congressman,  This  is  the  month  of  May. 
Come  July  we  will  have  a  study  on  retread,  recaps,  braking  systems, 
et  cetera* 

Mr*  Macdonald*  In  other  words,  you  are  more  interested  in  tires 
than  you  are  in  safety  ? 

Mr.  Creighton,  Not  at  all,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Spitz.  The  Commission  felt  that  tires  carried  the  priority,  and 
from  tires  we  will  move  into  the  braking  system  and  the  safety  glass 
system* 

Mr*  Macdonald.  But  it  is  3  years  now,  sir, 

Mr,  Spitz,  Actually  2,  Mr.  Congressman, 

Mr.  Macdonald*  1963-66  makes  3  years  to  me.  Maybe  you  have  a 
d  i  fferent  system  * 

Mr.  Spitz*  Only  2,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  we  have  been  working  on 
the  subject.  The  3  years  that  you  are  going  back  is  the  1  year  that 
we  took  for  organization  to  get  these  member  States. 

Mr,  Friedel.  The  Chairman  will  have  to  invoke  the  5-minute  rule* 
Mr.  Mackay* 

Mr,  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr,  Spitz  would  be  kind  enough  to 
wait  a  few  minutes — could  you  do  that  ? 

Mr*  Spitz.  I  would  be  most  happy  to. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Is  Colonel  Stapp  next  ? 

Mr*  Friedel*  Yes. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr*  Chairman, 

Mr,  Mackay.  He  will  not  leave  the  room. 

Mr.  Spitz*  I  will  remain. 

Mr.  Macdonald*  Mr*  Chairman,  I  would  like  it  to  be  stated  on  the 
record  that  not  all  the  question  that  come  to  mind  from  members  of 
the  committee  have  been  asked  of  the  present  witness*  If  there  is 
another  witness  present  to  be  heard  following  this  witness,  I  would 
like  this  witness  to  remain* 

Mr,  Friedel*  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  think  he  stated  that  the  Ooim 
mission  was  formed  in  1964  or  1963,  and  they  waited  for  funds*  You 
know  how  the  legislatures  work*  They  don’t  always  approve  funds  in 
the  first  session  they  are  requested. 

Now  they  have  the  funds  arid  they  started  operating  beginning  the 
first  of  this  year*  Last  year  they  brought  in  one  regulation  and  they 
have  other  studies  Iieing  made*  They  expect  them  to  be  reported  back 
in  July.  ^  How  far  they  are  going,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  are  moving 
now*  1 1  is  an  operation. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  make  a  comment  about  Colonel 
Stapp? 

Mr*  Friedel.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Spitz.  I  will  remain.  It  will  be  my  pleasure,  Mr,  Chairman 
to  remain. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  Good  Book  says  greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  that  lie  lay  down  his  life  for  his  fellow  man. 

In  my  opinion  Colonel  Stapp  is  a  national  hero.  He  has  been  will¬ 
ing  to  risk  his  life  for  us.  He  is  a  very  modest  man  and  would  never 
tell  us  this  himself.  But  his  experiments  on  the  durability  of  the 
human  hotly  really  have  led  us  into  outer  space.  I  have  talked  with 
him  in  my  office,  at  my  request,  and  he  is  a  deeply  committed  man.  He 
is  in  the  military  uniform.  We  asked  for  permission  for  him  to  testify 
here  today.  He  is  the  man  that  furnished  me  the  figure  that  42 
percent  of  the  fatalities  last  year  occurred  under  survivable  conditions. 

That  means  the  the  gravity  forces  were  not  great  enough  of  them¬ 
selves  to  cause  death.  We  can  do  certain  things  he  believes,  to  save 
20,000  lives  a  year.  I  just  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  him.  There  is 
a  lot  of  drama  in  war,  but  the  men  that  do  this  research  in  peace  make 
it  possible  for  our  Nation  to  remain  victorious, 

^  I  just  don’t  think  this  Nation  has  ever  said  thank  you  enough  to 
Col.  John  Paul  Stapp,  who  is  here  f  rom  the  Air  Force,  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  could  be  here  and  say  this  and  have  the  colonel  hear  me, 

Mr.  Friedel.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  invite  you  to  come  to  the  witness 
fable. 

STATEMENT  OF  COI,  JOHN  P.  STAPP,  CHIEF,  IMPACT  ENTRY 

BRANCH,  ARMED  FORCES  INSTITUTE  OF  PATHOLOGY,  WASH¬ 
INGTON,  D.C. 

Colonel  Stapiv  Mr,  Chairman,  Congressman  Mackay  invited  me 
to  speak  and  he  carries  on  in  the  great  and  enlightened  tradition  of  his 
predecessor,  Congressman  Roberts,  before  whom  I  testified  on  previous 
occasions. 

I  am  Col,  John  P.  Stapp,  presently  assigned  as  Chief,  Impact  Entry 
Branch,  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology.  The  Armed  Forces 
Institute  of  Pathology  is  a  U.S.  Federal  institution  that  serves  as 
f  lie  international  conscience  of  the  medical  profession. 

It  is  the  court  of  last  resort  on  diagnosis,  and  has  in  its  files  over 
700,000  autopsies  which  represent  the  medical  profession's  joint  effort 
to  police  its  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  retrospect. 

It  has  saved  many  a  leg  from  being  amputated  for  a  wart  that 
could  1>e  mistaken  fora  tumor,  to  lie  specific. 

We  welcomed  this  morning  Capt.  Stefan  E.  Epstein  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  ana  he  lost  no  time  in  telling  me  a  very 
interesting  story. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  about  10:30  o’clock,  on  a  Saturday,  he  and 
Captain  Mastranglio  were  driving  from  Gunther  Air  Force  Base  to 
Keesler,  Miss.  About  60  miles  north  of  Mobile,  Ala,,  Epstein  was 
driving  this  1966  Plymouth  station  wagon  belonging  to  the  other  man. 
It  has  about  12,000  miles  on  it.  As  he  was  turning  off  of  Highway  95 
near  its  completed  end  the  car  pulled  to  the  left . 

He  was  moving  at  20  to  30  miles  an  hour.  He  heard  loud  thumping 
sounds.  The  ride  became  bumpy.  They  checked  the  tires  and  found 
the  left  front  going  fiat. 
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In  order  not  to  block  traffic  they  pulled  across  the  street  into  the 
service  station*  At  the  service  station,  the  left  front  tire  was  almost 
completely  fiat  and  very  much  hotter  than  the  other  tires,  all  of  which 
were  felt  for  comparison. 

Removing  the  tire  revealed  that  the  inner  shoulder  on  the  wheel  had 
partially  sheared  and  allowed  air  to  escape  from  the  tire.  He  visited 
three  different  Plymouth  dealers  to  get  the  wheel  replaced  and  two  of 
them  had  a  total  of  five  similarly  defective  wheels. 

One  dealer  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  told  Dr.  Mastranglio  that  the 
defective  wheels  were  From  a  defective  lot  supplied  by  one  of  three 
subcontractors  and  offered  to  inspect  the  remaining  wheels. 

Captain  Epstein  suggested  that  he  have  all  the  wheels  replaced.  He 
gave  me  a  diagram  of  how  the  wheel  inside  rim  had  a  metal  fatigue 
failure  which  suddenly  enlarged  because  the  middle  of  the  crack  was 
rusted  and  the  outer  edges  of  it  were  not  rusted  and  the  wheel  almost 
came  apart  while  they  were  driving.  He  said  he  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  what  would  have  happened  if  the  wheel  had  failed  lo  that 
extent  while  they  were  driving  60  miles  an  hour  before  they  reached 
this  part,  of  the  road. 

I  also  wish  to  submit  on  'behalf  of  Dr.  Donald  M.  Glover,  member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  Committee  on  Trauma,  a  letter 
for  the  record  from  which  I  quote : 

The  facts  are  these :  I  had  parked  my  car  at  University  Hospitals  while  I  made 
about  a  SO  minute  visit  in  the  Hospital.  When  I  came  out  I  found  the  ear  filled 
with  smoke  and  upon  investigation  with  my  pocket  flash  I  found  it  was  coming 
from  a  pin-hole  where  apparently  n  cigarette  hot  ash  had  melted  through  the  seat 
cover  and  underneath  the  seat  padding  was  burning  and  emitting  a  very  nauseat¬ 
ing  smoke  which  I  recognized  as  nitric  peroxide,  the  stuff  that  caused  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Clinic  Disaster  when  the  Old  X-ray  films  caught  fire  (and  John  Philips  and 
the  others  that  died  were  kilted  by  the  fumes — not  the  fire).  I  deckled  quickly 
that  the  parking  lot  of  the  Hospital  which  was  very  close  to  the  building  with  a 
lot  of  other  cars  around  was  no  place  to  fight  such  a  fire.  So  I  put  a  heavy  leather 
brief  ease  over  the  hole  and  sat  on  it,  opened  the  windows  and  barreled  for  home 
in  rush  hour  traffic.  By  the  time  I  arrived  there  (about  8 minutes),  my  tail  was 
plenty  hot  and  I  was  terribly  nauseated  by  the  fumes.  Then  I  cut  the  seat  cover 
open  with  a  knife  and  with  gloves  on  began  pulling  the  orange  hot  padding  out 
of  the  seat  and  with  a  fire  extinguisher,  a  bottle  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  a 
couple  of  pails  of  water  I  put  it  out,  but  the  padding  I  hud  pulled  out  on  the  wet 
ground  continued  to  bum  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

My  car  is  a  Ruiek  Special  1965  model.  It  so  happened  that  on  that  day  I  had 
received  a  very  elaborate  booklet  from  the  President  of  General  Motors  extolling 
the  virtues  of  the  safety  features  that  were  built  into  all  their  cars.  It  seems 
the  dealers  and  even  the  G.M.  people  in  Detroit  thought  they  were  putting  foam 
rubber  in  their  seats,  but  instead  what  they  have  is  a  combination  of  a  plastic 
sponge  and  a  mechanics  waste-like  material,  both  of  which  are  flammable  and 
when  bunting  produce  a  lethal  gas.  I  understand  all  the  G.M,  cars  have  this 
and  also  those  made  this  year. 

One  might  speculate  about  what  might  have  happened  if  I  had  left  the  car  for 
several  hours.  It  seeins  likely  the  entire  inside  of  the  car  would  have  been  gutted 
and  the  gas  tank  finally  exploded  and  the  other  cars  near  by  ignited.  The  sponge 
material  ignites  readily  either  in  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen.  I  have  a  good 
supply  of  it  If  you  wish  any  for  study.  The  use  of  these  materials  probably  saves 
a  few  cents  on  each  car. 

Another  disturbing  incident  occurred  the  same  week  :  a  neighbor  died  in  a  fire 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  that  seemed  to  have  centered  about  the  living  room 
conch  and  she  obviously  died  from  fumes  not  Art*.  So  I  asked  my  wife  (also  an 
M.D, ),  "W hat  do  you  suppose  is  in  that  beautiful  new  couch  your  purchased  re¬ 
cently"  She  opened  up  a  jiart  of  Hie  upholstery  and  It  is  the  same  material  that 
is  in  the  automobile  seat,  bums  the  same  way  and  give  off  the  N03  fumes. 
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So  that's  a  fine  kettle  of  fish. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  “smoke  out”  this  situation  will  certainly  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

This  is  by  way  of  commenting  on  self-regulation  by  the  industry. 
It  has  been  said  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  by  an  industry 
representative  making  a  speech  that  he  took  somewhat  of  a  dim 
view  of  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  regulation  or  Federal  supervision 
of  safety  in  the  automotive  industry  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of 
the  regulation  of  air  traffic  and  air  safety  by  FAA  and  CAB. 

The  record  as  reported  by  Flight  Safety  Foundation  briefly  is  this: 
This  is  for  jets,  a  new  type  of  aircraft  in  1959.  There  was  one  fatal 
accident  for  each  85,000  hours  flown  at  that  time,  whereas  in  1964 
there  was  one  fatal  accident  for  each  700,000  hours  flown.  Accident 
investigations,  under  Federal  regulation,  have  accomplished  relent¬ 
less  pursuit  of  all  mistakes  and  corrections  where  they  are  due. 

The  most  completely  regulated  form  of  transportation  by  Federal 
Government  is  space  flight.  The  international  record  in  space  flight 
today  is  17  flights,  733  orbits,  1,163  hours,  38  minutes,  28  seconds  of 
space  flight,  19,033,250  miles  covered  without  a  single  injury  or  fatal¬ 
ity.  There  are  26  regulating  stations  around  the  earth  that  tell  the 
If  .S.  astronauts  what  to  do  at  all  times.  They  have  been  able  to  cope 
with  all  emergencies. 

It  would  seem  that  self -regulation  of  safety  by  industry  becomes 
like  self-surgery.  No  matter  how  well  meant,  both  the  objectivity 
and  the  sponge  count  can  become  difficult. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Sir,  this  is  not  the  position  that  the  industry  took  l>efore  the  House 
committee  here.  I  auite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  the  position  that 
was  taken  by  the  industry  before  the  Senate,  but  they  have  changed 
their  position,  roughly  about  180°. 

Therefore,  while  we  are  very  interested  in  hearing  about  it,  it  is 
talking  about  something  that  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  reality.  The 
industry,  itself,  and  its  safety  committee,  headed  up  by  Mr.  Bugas, 
has  said  that  they  have  changed  their  opinion  about  this. 

Therefore,  everything  you  say  is  probably  very  true  but  it  doesn't 
really  have  anything  to  do  with  the  bill  that  we  will  hopefully  put 
out  of  this  committee.  I  don’t  quite  understand  why  your  testimony 
would  go  to  this. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Let  him  go  ahead  and  we  will  see  where  it  ends  up. 

Colonel  Stapp.  I  will  now  address  myself  to  the  problem  we  have 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  a  problem  that  we  are  limited  in  what  we  are 
able  to  do  about  insofar  as  research  is  concerned  on  off-base  automo¬ 
tive  accidents.  These  slides  will  show  figures  I  have  gotten  from 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  accident  statistics. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Friedel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  How  many  minutes  will  this  go  on? 

Colonel  Stapp.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  Friedel.  He  has  permission.  1  want  to  see  them. 

Colonel  Stapp.  Let  us  just  go  through  the  slides,  if  it  is  permissible. 

Mr.  Friedel.  The  objection  is  overruled.  We  will  have  the  slides 
shown. 
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Mr.  Macdonald.  You? 

Mr.  Friedel.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  plead  with  my  col¬ 
league  from  Massachusetts  to  let  us  see  these  figures  because  they  illus¬ 
trate  the  fact  that  the  civilian  off-base  environment  is  more  dangerous 
than  war.  We  are  trying  to  generate  some  public  opinion  here  to  do 
something  about  this,  1  would  hope  that  my  colleague  would  yield 
on  this. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Mackay,  if  it  takes  a  unanimous  consent 
opinion,  which  I  am  sure  it  does  under  the  rules  of  this  committee,  I 
will  object. 

Mr.  Friedel.  That  is  part,  of  his  testimony*  It  doesn’t  take  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  show  some  slides. 

Mr.  Mackay.  It  supports  what  I  understand  your  position  to  be, 
Mr.  Macdonald.  You  are  a  stout  advocate  of  this  legislation.  We  could 
lose  this  battle,  I  think  Colonel  Stapp  has  some  data  here  that  will 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people  in  a  way 
that  it  is  not  yet  before  them. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  There  are  many  people  here,  Mr.  Mackay }  that 
would  support  your  point  of  view,  and  I  am  for  your  point  of  view. 
1  just  think  having  slides  not  OK’d  by  the  committee  is  just  not 
proper  procedure. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  this  point :  I  am  so  totally 
convinced  that  Colonel  Stapp  probably  has  the  most  important  evi¬ 
dence  yet  to  be  brought  before  this  committee.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  Mr.  Macdonald  that  there  is  some  absenteeism  here  at  this  hour. 
If  it  is  humanly  possible  for  this  to  be  presented  at  the  beginning  in 
the  morning,  I  would  hope  that  the  entire  committee  could  see  it, 
because  I  think  it,  is  that  important* 

l  don’t  know  whether  (  olonel  Stapp  could  come  back  tomorrow 
or  whether  you  would  have  authority  to  schedule  him. 

Mr.  Friedel.  I  would  not  have  authority  to  schedule  him  for  the 
first  thing  tomorrow  morning  because  I  don’t  know  what  the  schedule 
ts  for  tomorrow, 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  feel  strongly  that,  it  ought  to  go  into  the  record, 
-VI 1  of  us  have  the  privilege  of  leaving  if  we  have  another  engagement. 
I  have  one,  but  I  think  this  is  more  important  than  any  other  engage¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  is  more  illuminating  to  hear  the  witness  and  see  the 
slides  than  to  read  the  printed  record. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleading  with  mv  colleague  to  yield  and  let  us 
hear  from  Colonel  Stapp. 

Will  you  yield! 

Mr.  Macdonald,  It  is  not  a  question  of  yielding.  It  is  a  question 
of  procedure.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Slack  ay,  you  understand  that. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  rule, 

Mr.  Friedel,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  rule,  either.  We  don’t 
need  unanimous  consent  to  show  slides  which  are  evidence  and  informa¬ 
tive  to  the  committee.  If  they  were  taking  pictures  in  here,  yes,  they 
would  require  unanimous  consent.  But  this  is  just  showing  slides  and 
information  that  is  very  informative  for  the  committee. 

Mr,  Macdonald*  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want  to  do  it,  there  is  nobody 
wiio  can  overrule  the  chairman, 

Mr.  Friedel,  I  think  I  am  correct  and  I  so  rule. 
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1  ou  may  proceed,  Colonel.  How  long  do  yon  think  the  slides 
will  take? 

Colonel  Staff.  Not  very  long.  We  don’t  have  too  many.  We  will 
not.  show  all  of  them, 

(Slide)  If  you  look  at  the  totals  on  this  slide  multiplied  by  thorn 
sands,  this  represents  the  cost  in  dollars  per  a  5-year  period  begin* 
mng  m  1 945  through  1964.  Actually,  it  is  a  20-year  period.  It  runs 
into  the  billions  for  accidental  costs  of  hospitalization  and  the  actual 
cost  to  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  death  from  accidents  of  its  personnel. 
Each  death  is  $40,000,  each  man  day  is  $42,  which  is  the  cost  of 
hospitalization. 

(Slide)  This  is  by  years,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  easier  to  see. 
There  are  the  tota  ls  in  the  order  of  $308  to  $352  million  in  1960,  1961, 
and  1962  for  hospitalization  and  deaths  in  accidents, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Colonel,  could  I  ask  you  a  question  at  that  point  ? 

Colonel  Staff.  Yes, 

Mr.  Macdonald,  What  does  this  have  to  do  with  death  on  the 
American  highway ?  We  have  people  in  Okinawa,  we  have  people 
m  Japan,  I  suppose,  we  have  military  people  nil  over  the  world.  These 
figures  don't  really  mean  anything  unless  you  identify  them. 

Colonel  Stapp.  They  were  consolidated  from  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  accidents  by  the  year  and  for  the  20*year  period  in  a  survey 
to  get  at  the  size  of  the  accident  problem. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Is  tb  is  about  Okinawa  ? 

Colonel  Staff.  It  is  all  over  the  world,  all  of  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the  bill  we  are 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  will  yield  after  I  have  an  answer,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield,  but  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  first. 

Colonel  Staff.  That  with  adequate  research  ou  the  best  documented 
population  in  the  world,  the  Armed  Forces- - - 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  can’t  hear  you,  sir.  It  is  probably  your  machine. 

Colonel  Staff.  With  adequate  research  on  the  best  documented 
population  in  the  world,  the  Armed  Forces,  where  we  can  get  the  most 
accurate  figures,  we  can  arrive  at  ways  of  reducing  accident  rates. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Would  you  repeat  that  ? 

Colonel  Staff.  We  can  arrive  at  ways  of  reducing  death  and  in¬ 
jury  from  accidents, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Rut  you  say,  and  I  didn’t  follow  the  figures  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  broad,  that  m  number  of  people  in  the  Armed  Forces 
are  killed,  but  you  don’t  sav  where.  In  Turkey?  In  France?  In 
South  V  ietnam  ?  In  North  Dakota  or  in  Georgia,  where  tempers  flare 
high,  I  am  told?  You  just  give  out  with  a  figure  about  the  armed 
services  but  you  don’t  sav  where  they  are  or  what  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Friedel.  He  said  all  over  the  world. 

Colonel  Stapp,  All  over  the  world ;  yes,  sir.  These  are  consolidated 
figures  for  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Are  Georgia  and  Alabama  in  the  world?  Some¬ 
times  I  doubt  it,  but  I  guess  they  are. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Colonel  Staff,  All  over  the  world  for  the  Armed  Forces.  That  is 
our  beat. 
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Mr.  Macdonald.  In  Iran,  in  Egypt,  in  South  Vietnam? 

Colonel  Staff.  All  right,  you  firing  up  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  vehicles  have  blown  up  in 
various  places  in  the  world,  and  that  happens  here  in  the  United 
States? 

Colonel  Staff.  Most  assuredly, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  But  I  would  like  to  have  a  breakdown  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Friedel.  He  said  these  were  figures  from  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would,  let  me  finish. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  break  them  down,  not  just  the  things  on  the 
slides  that  you  have  the  sergeant  running  for  you,  to  break  it  down 
into  where.  Certainly  there  are  accidents  in  Egypt,  or  in  Iran.  You 
know,  camel  drivers  come  into  the  accident  rate. 

I  will  yield. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Macdonald - 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Mackay  is  a  great  friend  of  yours  and  he  makes 
good  sense. 

Mr.  Mackay.  We  have  a  friendly  witness.  I  want  to  point  that 
out.  We  have  a  man  who  is  an  authority  on  durability  of  the  human 
body,  which  has  to  do  with  vehicles.  Senator  Speno  said  in  his  very 
able  testimony  the  other  day  that  the  traffic  accidents  is  a  world 
phenomenon,  I  have  a  17-year-old  boy  who  I  expect  to  go  into  the 
Armed  Forces  and  serve  anywhere  in  the  world.  Therefore,  this  man 
has  the  professional  competence  to  assess  the  motor  vehicle.  So 
whether  the  boy  gets  in  an  accident  in  Edinboro,  Lisbon,  wherever  it 
happens,  it  seems  to  me  is  secondary  to  the  fact  that  we  are  producing 
the  vehicles  in  this  country,  and  this  is  what  he  can  speak  to* 

I  would  be  glad,  since  I  have  asked  the  colonel  to  come  over  for  us, 
if  he  could  come  back  tomorrow  afternoon  at  4  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  wdien  the  climate  might  be  better  for  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Mackay,  the  climate  for  your  witnesses  is 
always  good. 

Mr  Friydel.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion, 

Mr,  Mackay,  Colonel,  can  you  be  here  at  4  tomorrow  afternoon? 

Colonel  Staff.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr,  Macdonald.  I  just  want  to  put  on  the  record,  colonel,  that  I 
am  not  in  any  way  saying  that  your  testimony  is  not  correct.  I  just 
say  we  ought  to  pinpoint  it  down  a  little  bit. 

Colonel  Staff.  Let  me  sum  up  in  one  sentence.  What  1  was  trying 
to  aim  at  is  this :  Our  losses  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  deaths  from  acci¬ 
dents  run  3  to  0  times  as  many  as  all  of  our  combat  leases,  and  it  is  an 
important  problem  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  needs  priority  attack  if 
we  are  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  the  Medical  Corps  to  conserve  the 
fighting  strength, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you,  sir, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  ask  Mr.  Spitz  a  couple 
of  questions. 

My  questions  are  really  not  argumentative, 

I  probably  voted  as  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  for  the 
compact  under  which  you  are  operating,  and  I  am  glad  that  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  concern  about  traffic  safety  was  made.  But  it  seems  to  me 
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we  have  to  distinguish  motor  vehicle  safety  performance  standards  and 
the  other  criteria  we  use  for  the  traffic  safety  programs, 

1  think  1  understood  what  Mr.  Macdonald  was  saying,  I  feel  very 
strongly  personally  that  the  compact  approach  to  motor  vehicle  safety 
performance  standards  is  very  much  like  the  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  ,  which  proved  to  be  inadequate  in  that  the  machinery  for  arriving 
at  the  standards  is  entirely  too  cumbersome  and  too  slow  with  the  ac¬ 
celerating  death  rate  we  have  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  dispute  in  the  world  that  the  automobile  is  the  most 
conspicuous  article  in  interstate  commerce.  There  is  no  dispute  in 
the  world  that  to  get  50  State  legislatures  to  agree  on  anything  is  al¬ 
most  impossible,  as  witness  the  fact  that  you  have  6  States  that  have 
not  come  into  the  V.E.S.C.  I  think  there  may  be  a  very  useful  function 
for  your  organization,  but  I  question  whether  it  is  in  the  agency  for 
fixing  these  safety  performance  standards, 

I  can  only  speak  out  of  my  Georgia  experience,  but  there  is  no  one 
in  the  government  of  the  State  of  Georgia  who  is  professionally  trained 
and  assigned  any  responsibility  for  competence  in  this  area.  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  if  you  made  any  study  of  the  laws  which  assign  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  for  determining  safety  performance  standards 
in  vehicles?  I  am  not  talking  about  the  motor  vehicle  administrator 
or  the  State  patrol.  I  am  talking  about  an  engineer  charged  with 
the  definition  of  safety  performance  standards. 

Do  you  know  or  can  you  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Spitz.  Mr.  Mackay,  in  the  act  that  was  passed  in  your  State  as 
in  other  States,  it  specifically  points  out  in  there  that  we  are  to  go 
to  private  and  public  agencies  for  this  information  and  bring  it  back 
into  the  Commission,  study  it  and  then  make  your  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions* 

This  is  the  method  by  which  we  do  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act 
that  points  out  that  Mr.  Mackay  is  a  tire  expert  from  Georgia  and  he 
is  the  man  to  be  contacted. 

Mr.  Mackay.  But  the  other  day  the  automobile  indust  ry  was,  it 
seemed  to  me,  trying  to  say  that  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  States 
because  they  know  more  about  safety  performance  standards  than 
anybody  else.  What  1  am  saying  is  that  there  is  nobody  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  that  is  assigned  any  legal  responsibility  to  know  anything 
about  this  subject, 

Mr.  Spitz.  I  must  agree  with  you  on  that,  Mr.  Mackay,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  paper  that.  I  am  submitting  here  today  to  the 
chairman  is  asking  that  we  and  the  Federal  Government  join  hands 
and  become  a  partnership,  and  that  the  GSA  and  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  et  cetera,  within  the  Federal  Government  work  very  close¬ 
ly  with  the  Commission  from  the  States. 

This  is  some  50-odd  minds.  We  can  get  together  and  come  up  with 
some  guidelines  for  the  Congress  to  put  into  legislative  bills. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Let’s  get  into  the  time  element.  The  charge  has  been 
made  against  the  automobile  industry,  and  Mr.  Bugas  denied  this,  by 
the  way,  that  this  is  a  stalling  opera! ion  into  the  indefinite  future.  As 
a  practical  matter,  how  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  your  organiza¬ 
tion  to  arrive  at.  minimum  safety  performance  standards,  even  if  you 
did  nothing  more  than  just  review  the  existing  14  GSA  standards? 
Are  we  talking  about  6  months  or  6  years  ? 
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Mr  Creighton.  We  are  talking  about  6  months*  less  than  6  months, 
as  a  matter  of  fact, 

Mr,  Mackay*  I  favor  consulting  with  your  organization,  and  I  just 
wanted  you  to  answer  about  the  time  element. 

Mr.  Creighton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  15th  day  of  May  our 
studies  will  be  completed.  We  have  to  put  them  into  report  form. 
When  they  are  put  into  report  form,  then  we  have  to  give  notice. 
There  is  60  days  m  which  notice  must  be  given. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  or  the  19th  and  20th  of  July,  and  we  can  is¬ 
sue  standards  immediately  thereafter,  our  processing  time  isn't  any 
longer  than  GSA’s  and  we  have  no  intention  to  delay > 

Mr,  Mack  ay.  The  other  question  is  this:  Under  your  compact  are 
you  limited  to  motor  vehicle  equipment  or  are  you  assigned  a  legal 
duty  to  get  into  matters  like  the  adequacy  of  lighting  on  expressways? 

Mr.  Creighton.  No. 

Mr,  Spitz.  No,  we  are  limited  to  the  motor  vehicle  equipment,  as  the 
name  of  the  Commission  pointsout. 

Mr.  Mackay,  As  you  know,  our  whole  thrust  is  to  try  to  get.  an 
agency  that  will  look  at  the  total  traffic  accident  phenomenon,  not  over¬ 
looking  anything.  You  would  agree  that  you  are  limited  by  law  just 
to  equipment  on  the  vehicle  ? 

Mr.  Spitz.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Congressman, 

Mr,  Macdonald,  Mr.  Mackay? 

Mr,  Frxedel,  He  yields. 

Mr,  Macdonald*  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  because  I  was 
not  here  for  the  entire  testimony  that  was  given  this  morning.  I 
think  the  total  number  of  vehicles  should  be  considered. 

How  many  vehicles  do  you  have  that  would  really  affect  the  flow 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  things  coming  off  the  assembly  line  from 
Detroit,  Dearborn  or  wherever  it  is  in  Michigan?  You  order  how 
many  vehicles?  16,000, 14,000? 

Mr.  Spitz.  Within  our  State  ? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Yes. 

^  Mr,  Spitz,  Coming  from  a  small  State,  Mr.  Macdonald,  as 
Nevada - 


Mr,  Macdonald,  I  am  talking  about  GS  A. 

Mr.  Friedel.  He  is  not  with  them. 

Mr,  Spitz.  I  have  no  connection  there,  I  think  there  was  60,000, 
the  last  figure  X  saw,  Mr,  Macdonald, 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Isn't  that  a  very  small  drop  in  the  flow,  on  the 
stream  of  vehicles  that  come  out? 

Mr.  Spitz.  You  are  absolutely  right.  It  is  a  small  drop.  But  if  we 
can  get  together  with  the  Federal  Government  on  these  vehicle  equip¬ 
ment  safety  specifications,  then  when  industry  puts  out  their  new 
cars  every  year  out  of  Detroit  there  will  he  up' in  the  millions. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  As  a  last  question,  1  have,  by  indirection  if  not  by 
direction,  thought  that  your  commission  is  sort  of  a  phony  thine 
w  Inch  has  its  orders  from  Detroit,  it  gets  its  technological  information 
from  there. 


Mr.  Spitz.  We  work  with  the  General  Services  Administration,  we 
work  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  That  is  not.  true,  sir. 
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Mr.  Spitz.  We  have  records*  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  we  have  informa¬ 
tion,  documented  information,  showing*  and  proving  that  we  have 
worked  with  these  people  very,  very  closely.  They  sit  in  on  all  of  our 
meetings, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  By  working  with  them,  you  mean  you  have  put  in 
your  recommendations  to  them.  But  what  are  the  44  States  who  have 
joined  this  compact  which  our  Congress  lias  agreed  that  you  can  do, 
that  you  can  join  under  the  compact  passed  by  t be  Congress — you  can 
join — -and  what  has  come  out  of  that  ?  As  I  understand  it,  one  very 
weak  tire  recommendation.  What  else  have  you  done? 

Mr,  Spitz.  Mr,  Macdonald,  if  I  may,  it  is  one  very  strong  tire  regu¬ 
lation  that  we  feel  came  out. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Well,  maybe  it  is  strong,  maybe  it  is  weak.  What 
else? 

Mr,  Friedel,  I  am  going  to  adjourn  the  meeting.  Please  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Name  me  one  ot  her  thing, 

Mr.  Friedel.  He  said  just  the  one  thing. 

Mr*  Spitz,  Just  the  one,  thus  far.  But  I^have  pointed  out  already 
the  number  of  other  areas  we  are  working  in,  such  as  brakes,  et 
cetera.  We  will  be  on  that  this  summer. 

Mr,  Friedel,  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  is  recessed  unt  il  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  7  *05  pan,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
10  ajn.*  Wednesday,  May  4, 1906.) 
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